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Independent  of  the  immense  facilities  furnished  to  locomotion  by 
the  Railways,  to  which  this  Beview  feels  it  a  duty  to  contribute  its 
best  energies, — as  diflFusing  traffic,  civilization,  refinement,  and  reli- 
gion,— we  are  glad  to  learn  that  great  alterations  for  the  public  benefit 
in  this  particular  are  projected  in  our  principal  cities.    Our  table  is  lite- 
rally covered  with  the  numerous  Prospectuses  of  different  Companies 
to  promote  the  economical  transport  of  the  population.     Of  course, 
we  do  not  enter  into  the  mingled  motives  of  the  various  Companies 
by  which  this  immense  system  of  cheap  locomotion,  commencing  in 
London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  most  of  our 
large  towns,  will  be  realized.     It  is  enough  for  us  that  the  results  of 
genuine  philanthropy  are  attained  by  laying  open  the  means  of  the  con- 
veyance of  parcels  and  passengers  to  the  poorest  classes.    We  believe 
we  may  also  state,  that  the  pretensions  of  a  Company,  **  The  Econo- 
mic Conveyance,"  whose  advertisement  appears  in  our  columns,  are 
justly  grounded  as  to  priority  of  scheme  and  invention.     Nor  will 
another  and  higher  class  of  the  public  be  less  benefited  by  a  regular  sys- 
tem of  charges  in  a  different  mode  of  conveyance  by  the  **  Economic 
Brougham,  Cabriolet,  and  Carriage  Company,"  at  6d,  a  mile.     This 
will  entirely  get  rid  of  the  Hackney-Coach  and  Cab  impositions. 
No  person  at  present  enters  either  of  these  vehicles  without  almost  a 
certainty  of  imposition  on  even  their  own  high  rates.     Most  of  the  great 
Capitals  of  Europe  enjoy  the  benefit  of  cheap  locomotion  and  fixed 
charges.     These  will  be  regulated  in  these  conveyances  by  a  terra- 
meter, — an  instrument  by  which  the  public  will  be  protected  by  the 
effectual  indication  of  the  distance  while  the  passenger  is  in  the 
vehicle,  and  the  Proprietors  will  be  protected  by  a  similar  process 
indicating  the  amount  of  transit  per  diem.     It  is  high  time  that 
England  should  be  on  a  par  with  the  Continent  in  this  respect,  one 
of  the  greatest  conceivable  benefits  to  her  poor,  and,  in  fact,  to  all 
members  of  a  community  highly  taxed  both  in  every  article  of  life, 
and  in  every  item  of  income. 
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Art.  I. — Discoveries  in  Australia;  with  an  Account  of  the  Coasts 
and  Rivers  explored  and  surveyed  during  the  voyage  of  H,  M.  S. 
Beagle,  in  the  years  1837,  38,  89,  40,  41,  42,  and  43,  by  com- 
mand of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  Also  a 
Narrative  of  Captain  Owen  Stanley's  Visits  to  the  Islands  in 
the  Arafura  Sea.  By  J.  Lort  Stokes,  Commander  R.N.  Lon- 
don: Boone,  1846. 

The  particular  object  of  the  expedition  before  us  was  to  explore 
and  survey  such  portions  of  the  Australian  coasts  as  were  wholly 
or  partially  unknown  to  Captains  Hindley  and  King.  For  this 
purpose  the  Beagle  was  placed  in  commission,  a  10-gun  brig, 
which  certainly  has  effected  most  marvellous  achievements  for  so 
small  a  craft.  She  was  consigned  in  this  voyage  at  first  to  the 
command  of  Captain  Wickham,  with  ample  instructions,  which 
our  readers  will  find  at  vol.  i.,  p.  6.  The  directions  given  by 
our  distinguished  hydrographer.  Captain  Beaufort,  will  be  read 
by  scientific  readers  with  much  satisfaction.  Her  voyage  lasted 
six  years,  and  she  left  England  on  June  9th,  1837.  Simul- 
taneous with  the  operations  of  the  Beagle,  an  inland  expedition, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Grey,  since  governor  of  South 
Australia,  proceeded  to  discover  a  great  river  or  water  inlet, 
which,  on  the  authority  of  Captain  King  and  Dampier,  was 
supposed  to  exist  in  Australia.  JPursuant  to  the  letter  of  their 
instructions,  they  proved  first,  in  common  with  many  others, 
that  the  rocks,  the  "  Eight  Stones,"  in  the  vicinity  of  Teneriffe, 
have  at  least  no  existence  in  their  assigned  position.  We  have 
ourselves  seen  the  wonderful  peak  of  this  island,  and  shall  never 
forget  the  sensation  we  felt  when,  after  many  hours'  sail,  at  a 
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time  that  we  thought  all  sight  of  the  island  was  gone  for  ever, 
the  Great  Peak,  &e  the  spirit  that  stopped  Vasco  de  Gama, 
appeared  to  menace  us  even  then,  from  its  vertical  position,  with 
the  &11  of  some  of  its  masses  through  hills  of  clouds  upon  our 
heads.  It  is  not  improbable,  from  the  immense  extent  of  vol- 
canic action  in  these  places,  as  seen  in  the  subsidence  of  the 
Sabrina  and  Graham  Islands,  that  the  "  Eight  Stones"  may  have 
existed  and  sunk  again,  like  many  a  Delos,  down  to  Ocean,  and 
denied  the  Latonas  of  the  earth  the  power  of  their  virgin  soils. 
From  Bahia  they  passed  to  the  Cape,  where  they  met  an  old 
acquaintance  of  the  readers  of  this  review.  Captain  Harris,  who 
had  been  sporting  through  Southern  Africa,  and  had  made  an 
advance  from  the  frontier  of  the  Cape  Colony  to  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn.  His  adventures,  as  a  wild  sportsman,  afforded  them 
much  amusement,  and  from  hence  they  sailed  to  Swan  River. 
Here  Lieutenant  Grey,  as  he  has  already  related  in  his  work, 
quitted  them,  conceiving  that  Swan  River  might  possibly  not 
supply  him  with  a  craft  fit  for  his  purposes.  The  account 
of  Western  Australia  is  by  no  means  favourable,  though  they 
admit  that  it  improved  on  acquaintance.  The  Swan  River  is 
subject  to  sudden  and  tremendous  floods,  which  inimdate  the 
com  lands  and  sweep  all  barriers  before  their  fatal  progress.  The 
soil,  however,  is  rich  at  Guilford,  a  township  on  it,  and  after 
thirteen  years  of  cropping  produces,  without  manure  even,  a 
more  extensive  harvest  than  the  first.     The  natives  are  also  im- 

{)roved  in  character  by  the  admixture  with  Europeans.  The 
bllowing  observation  of  our  author's  we  have  repeatedly  verified : 
"  Like  all  savages,  they  are  treacherous ;  for  imcivilized  man  has 
no  abstract  respect  for  truth ;  and  consequently  deceit,  whether 
spoken  or  acted,  seems  no  baseness  in  his  eyes."  Our  author 
confirms  this  by  a  fearful  anecdote. 

"  A  native  of  the  name  of  Tonquin  asked  a  settler,  who  lived  some 
distance  in  the  interior,  permission  to  spend  the  night  in  his  kitchen, 
of  which  that  evening  anoth^  native  was  also  an  inmate.  It  seems 
that  some  hate,  either  personal,  or  the  consequences  of  a  quarrel  be- 
tween their  different  tribes,  existed  in  the  mind  of  Tonquin  towards 
his  hapless  fellow-lodger  ;  and  in  the  night  he  speared  him  through 
the  heart,  and  then  very  quietly  laid  down  to  sleep  !  Of  course  in 
the  morning  no  little  stir  took  place.  Tonquin  was  accused,  but 
stoutly  denied  the  charge.  So  satisfied,  however,  was  the  owner  of 
the  house  of  the  guilt  of  the  real  culprit,  that  had  he  not  made  his 
escape,  he  would  have  been  executed  "  red  hand,"  as  the  border  war- 
dens used  to  say,  by  the  man,  the  sanctity  of  whose  roof-tree  he  had 
thus  profaned.  Tonquin  afterwards  declared  that  he  never  slept  for 
nearly  a  fortnight,  being  dogged  from  place  to  place  by  the  footsteps 
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of  the  avengers  of  blood.  He  escaped,  however,  with  his  life,  though 
worn  almost  to  a  shadow  by  constant  anxiety.  When  I  saw  him 
some  years  afterwards,  I  thought  him  the  finest-looking  native  I  had 
ever  seen ;  but  he  was  apparently,  as  those  who  knew  him  best  re- 
ported him  to  be,  insane."  (vol.  i.,  p.  60.) 

The  current  superstition  connected  with  the  Attua^  which  we 
pointed  out  in  vol.  vi.,  p.  4S9,  among  the  New  Zealanders,  ap- 
pears to  prevail  in  West  Australia,  since  no  more  effectual  taboo 
can  exist,  or  more  productive  of  safety,  than  to  bury  their  slain 
foes  in  front  of  their  dwellings.  This  forms  a  complete  protec- 
tion to  the  inhabitants  within  them. 

Our  adventurers  quitted  Swan  River  on  January  4th,  and  de- 
termined the  question  that  no  bank  exists  fifteen  miles  to  the 
north  of  Rottennest  Island,  though  they  shoaled  their  water 
from  twenty-eight  to  twenty-four  fathoms.  We  pass  the  adven- 
tures of  our  party  in  Roebuck  Bay^  named  after  Dampier's  ship, 
and  our  readers  will  do  us  the  favour  to  circumvallate  Australia, 
going  northward  and  eastward  from  Swan  River.  Previous  to 
quitting  this  bay,  they,  however,  satisfied  their  minds  on  the 
question  that  no  inland  communication  existed  in  that  direction. 
They  were  now  on  the  traces  of  the  celebrated  Tasman  and 
Commodore  Baudin.  To  the  details  of  the  former  they  gave 
that  decided  preference  that  most  mariners  have  united  in  award- 
ing to  him ;  nor  does  the  discrepancy  in  his  description  of  the 
natives,  compared  with  Captain  Stokes's,  Surprise  us,  since  pro- 
bably these  natives  are  incessantly  changing  uieir  locality.  The 
following  description  of  our  Australian  brother  is  truly  tertible. 

**  The  average  height  of  the  males  may  be  taken  to  be  from  five 
feet  five  inches  to  five  feet  nine  inches,  though,  upon  one  occasion, 
I  saw  one  who  exceeded  this  height  by  an  inch.  They  are  almost 
black;  in  fact,  for  ordinary  description,  that  word,  unqualified  by 
the  adverb,  serves  the  purpose  best.  Their  limbs  are  spare  and 
light,  but  the  muscle  is  finely  developed  in  the  superior  joint  of  the 
arm,  which  is  probably  owing  to  their  constant  use  of  it  in  throwing 
the  spear.  Some  tribes  are  entirely  naked,  while  others  wear  girdles 
of  skin  and  leaves,  hardly  sufficient,  however,  to  serve  any  purpose 
of  decency,  much  less  of  comfort.  Their  hair  is  always  dark,  some- 
times straight,  and  sometimes  curled,  and  not  unfrequently  tied  up 
behind ;  but  we  saw  no  instance  of  a  negro  or  woolly  head  among 
them.  They  wear  the  beard  upon  the  chin,  but  not  upon  the  upper 
lip,  and  allow  it  ta  grow  to  such  a  length  as  enables  them  to  champ 
and  chew  it  when  excited  by, rage,  an  action  which  they  accompany 
with  spittiog  it  out  against  the  object  of  their  indignation  or  con- 
tempt. They  have  very  overhanging  brows  and  retreating  foreheads, 
large  noses,  full  lips,  and  wide  mouths ;  in  some  cases  they  want  the 
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two  fore  teeth  in  tbe  upper  jaw,  and  wbile,  in  any  one  tribe  in  which 
the  custom  prevails,  it  seems  to  be  unanimous,  it  does  not  appear  to 
be,  by  any  means,  universally  diffused  along  the  whole  north-western 
coast.  The  unfavourable  impression  produced  by  the  prevailing 
character  of  their  physiognomy  is  confirmed,  if  their  phrenological 
conformation  is  taken  into  consideration  ;  and  certainly,  if  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  science  are  admitted  to  be  true,  these  savages  are  wo- 
fwlly  deficient  in  all  the  qualities  which  contribute  to  man's  moral 
supremacy.  Let  me  in  justice  add,  that  while  we  found  them  igno- 
rant and  incurious  to  the  last  degree,  they  were  generally  suspicious 
rather  than  treacherous,  and  not  insensible  to  such  acts  of  kindness 
as  they  could  comprehend."  (vol.  i.  p.  88.) 

On  this  enormous  extent  of  coast  not  a  proa  or  canoe  was  vi- 
sible, and  our  author  considers  them  wholly  unused  on  the  north- 
west coast,  though  in  this  he  contradicts  Tasman.  This  portion 
of  the  coast  between  the  Roebuck  and  the  Beagle  bays,  is  thickly 
populated.  Our  voyagers  were  now  fast  approaching  Point  Swan, 
from  which  they  had  to  conduct  some  of  their  most  important 
observations,  and  they  began,  consequently,  a  search  for  water. 
In  the  progress  of  this  search  they  soon  found  that  the  natives 
were  likely  to  give  them  much  trouble,  and  were  rather  amused 
to  perceive  the  terror  of  the  native  guide,  whom  their  instruc- 
tions commanded  them  to  take  with  them  to  hold  intercourse 
with  the  natives,  and  whom  they  consequently  embarked  at  Swan 
River.  This  man  did  not  prove  so  valuable  as  they  expected; 
for,  singular  to  say,  the  natives  did  not  appear  to  understand 
him,  nor  he  them.  Australia  ill  rewards  the  traveller  by  its 
zoology;  but  still  a  new  species  of  kangaroo,  guanas,  lizards,  and 
curious  fish  enlivened  their  researches.  The  ant-hills  also  rise 
to  the  immense  extent  of  thirteen  feet  in  height,  and  seven  at 
the  base.  Having  carefully  surveyed  the  coast  of  Point  Cun- 
ningham, they  proceeded  on  the  task  of  exploring  a  region  that 
hitherto*  no  ETU-opean  had  trod.  Point  Torment  was,  however, 
from  the  incessant  attacks  of  the  musquitoes,  the  first  name  the 
discoverers  gave  to  a  spot  where  these  insects  immediately  dis- 
covered them.  This  mutual  recognition  was  any  thing  but  plea- 
STU-able.  They  were  literally  driven  from  the  shore,  and  com- 
pelled to  take  to  the  boats  before  these  minute  but  invincible 
assailants.  A  new  river  lighted  upon  them  in  this  direction, 
which  they  named  after  Captain  Fitzroy.  Our  author  nearly 
lost  his  life  here,  being  taken  out  with  the  water  above  his 
shoulders,  and  justly  named  this  part  "Point  Escape."  From 
this  direction  they  immediately  proceeded  to  trace  the  course  of 
the  Fitzroy  in  its  larger  branch,  and  after  following  it  for  twenty- 
two  miles  in  a  S.S.W.  direction,  were  obliged  to  resign  their 
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inquiry,  this  river,  like  many  other  Australian  streams,  conduct- 
ing but  a  small  way  into  the  interior  of  that  vast  country. 
They  further  penetrated  from  the  coast  line  ninety  miles,  but 
were   still   distant    from    the  centre   of  Australia  600  miles. 
Palm-trees,  eukalypti,  banksia,  acacias,  and  a  nondescript  tree 
somewhat  resembling   an   elm,  constituted  the   Forest  Flora. 
On    their  return  by  Escape  Point,  the  scene  of  their  former 
immersion,   they  had  the   satisfaction   of  perceiving  an  enor- 
mous   alligator  in   one   of  the   creeks  they  had  crossed,  who 
might,  had  he  been  at  home,  have  given  them  a  rough  recep- 
tion.     They  reached  the  ship  on  March  14th,  and  found  their 
companions  had  not  been  idle,  but  had  explored  the  opening  on 
the  N.E.  side  of  Point  Torment,  and  discovered  a  great  bay  ten 
miles  in  extent,  with  an  inlet  about  three  miles  deep,  which  Cap- 
tain Wickham  named,  after  his  adventurous  oflBlcer,  "  Stokes's 
Bay."     In  their  researches  in  this  direction  they  lighted  on  a 
vine  hitherto  perfectly  unknown;   and  though  Captain  Stokes 
could  not  succeed  in  bringing  living  specimens  of  it  to  England, 
he  was  successful  both  at  Swan  River  and  Sydney,  if  we  under- 
stand him  right.     All  efforts  to  find  a  passage  to  the  interior 
were  imsuccessful.     While  the  island  was  receiving  a  careful 
inspection  from  other  portions  of  the  expedition,  our  author 
started  to  survey  the  eastern  portion  of  Kong's  Sound.     His  re- 
searches were  soon  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a  deep  bay, 
affording  suflicient  anchorage  for  a  fleet ;  a  stream  of  fresh  water 
descended  into  it  in  bright  cascade.     They  proceeded  to  follow 
an  inlet  which  lay  open  to  them,  where  the  tide  ran  with  great 
rapidity,  and  on  climbing  the  heights  after  mooring,  found  an 
archipelago,  consisting  in  one  portion  only  of  nearly  eighty  islands. 
Steering  N.N.E.,  and  crossing  two  deep  bays,  no  opening  on  the 
coast  of  this  land-locked  region  rewarded  their  enterprise,  though 
they  fondly  anticipated  one  before  reaching  Collier  Bay,     The 
conduct  of  one  of  the  savages  whom  they  met,  manifested  both 
the  kindness  and  politeness  of  civilized  existence.     The  wig- 
wams in  this  direction  bore  marks  of  recent  habitation,  and  a 
raft  they  discovered  did  great  credit  to  native  ingenuity.     On 
their  return  to  the  ship,  from  which  they  had  been  absent  six 
days,  they  had  at  least  the  gratification  of  filling  up  satisfac- 
tonly  the  gap  existing  over  this  portion  of  the  charts  of  the 
north-west  coast.     Captain  Wickham  made  across  the  sound  for 
their  old  anchorage  at  Port  Cunningham,  where  they  remained 
three  days.     They  began  now  to  look  out  with  some  anxiety  for 
the  resmt  of  their  arrival  at  Port  George  the  Fourth,  since  they 
expected  to  receive  there  some  intelligence  as  to  their  friends 
Grey  and  Lushington,  who,  when  they  separated  from  them  at 
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the  Cape^  intended  to  land  at  Hanover  Bay^  establish  there  a 
dep6t  for  stores,  and  to  proceed  into  the  interior.  Captain 
Stokes  never  thought  highly  of  this  proposed  point  of  starting, 
and  we  think  results  proved  his  judgment  sound.  They  left 
Point  Cunningham  on  April  8rd,  and  worked  through  Sunday 
Strait*  After  some  days'  sailing,  in  which  they  had  reached 
the  point  where  a  probability  existed  of  the  discovery  of  Lieu- 
tenant Grey's  party,  our  author  obtained  permission  to  take  the 
boats  to  survey  Collier  Bay,  which  he  trusted  would  furnish 
some  access  to  the  interior.  A  wound  in  the  foot  had  not 
daunted  his  ardour  for  discovery,  and  he  proceeded  with  two 
others  only.  The  results  from  this  expedition,  though  deter- 
mining many  important  points,  and  the  discovery  of  possibly 
another  branch  of  the  Glenelg,  in  an  eight  days'  absence  from 
the  ship,  did  not  enable  them  to  penetrate  deep  by  any  inlet  into 
the  interior.  On  their  return  to  the  ship,  to  their  great  joy  they 
found  Lieutenant  Grey  had  already  arrived,  but  badly  wound- 
ed, half  starved,  and  extremely  ill.  The  Glenelg,  however,  had 
rewarded  the  perseverance  of  his  party,  and  they  soon  found,  by 
comparing  notes,  that  they  had  seen  a  portion  of  the  same  land. 
This  expedition  had  only  penetrated  sixty  miles  into  the  interior ; 
and  though  the  Glenelg  would  probably  not  have  been  discover- 
ed, we?  agree  with  our  author,  that  the  Fitzroy  would  have  given 
them  a  better  access,  and  a  less  dangerous  one,  to  the  interior  of 
this  enormous  continent.  Lieutenant  Grey  had,  however,  evi- 
dently been  among  a  more  civilized  class  of  the  natives.  Curious 
figures,  images,  and  drawings,  had  been  seen  by  him,  which  some- 
what redeem  the  Australian,  if  his  own,  from  the  imputation  of 
being  little  better  than  a  kangaroo.  The  vessel  from  which 
Lieutenant  Grey  had  disembarked,  the  Lynher^  had  given  up 
the  expedition  for  lost,  even  when  the  guns  of  the  Beagle  an- 
nounced their  arrival  to  look  for  them.  Twelve  weeks  wander- 
ing in  the  interior  had  produced  sad  effects  on  the  party.  Lieu- 
tenant Grey  was  most  anxious  to  know  if  they  had  <£scovered 
the  mouth  of  »the  Glenelg,  but  of  this  they  assured  him  they  had 
found  no  trace  from  Port  George  the  Fourth  to  the  bottom  of 
Collier  Bay,  with  the  possible  exception  abeady  noticed.  This 
portion  of  their  instructions  being  completed,  they  proceeded  to 
quit  Port  George  the  Fourth,  to  return  to  Swan  River.  Lieu- 
tenant Grey  and  his  party  proceeded  in  the  Lynher  to  the  Mau- 
ritius. We  pass  the  visits  of  our  adventurers,  after  quitting 
Swan  River,  to  Tasmania  and  Sydney,  and  shall  accompany  them 
now  through  Bass  Strait,  Port  Philip,  and  its  vicinity,  which 
occupied  a  large  portion  of  their  attention.  We  proceed  next 
with  the  north-western  portion  of  this  extensive  survey,  on  to 
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Port  Essington,  and  our  readers  will  follow  on  our  course,  first 
to  the  north  from  Sydney  and  Port  Stephen,  in  order  to  get  a 
right  direction  to  enable  them  to  trace  our  voyagers.  At  Break- 
set  Spit,  in  this  direction,  the  Britomart  caught  a  shark  twenty- 
feet  long,  with  the  bones  of  some  large  animal,  probably  a  bul- 
lock, in  the  interior.  Halifax  Bay  received  a  careful  survey, 
and  the  region  round  about,  as  weU  as  Cape  Upstart.  Captam 
King's  researches  were  carefully  verified.  The  dreadful  Torres 
Straits,  the  scene  of  so  much  cannibalism  and  shipwreck  passed, 
our  voyagers  reached  Port  Essington,  which  receives  just  com- 
mendation as  the  capital  of  Northern  Australia. 

They  quitted  Port  Essington  to  survey  Melville  Island,  and  to 
ascertain  if  Clarence  Strait  was  navigable.  Their  progress  here 
was  highly  satisfactory,  and  rewarded  with  the  discovery  of  a 
river,  which  they  named  Adelaide,  from  respect  to  the  Queen 
Dowager.  Escape  Cliffs,  in  this  direction,  received  their  appel- 
lation from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  the  discoverer  of  the 
Adelaide,  and  Mr.  Keys  went  ashore  at  that  point  to  compare 
the  compasses.  While  thus  occupied,  a  large  party  of  the  natives 
appeared  on  the  cliffs  about  twenty  feet  above  their  heads.  They 
were  evidently  evil  disposed ;  but  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  immediately 
commenced  dancing  and  shouting,  though  in  momentary  expec- 
tation of  being  transfixed  by  their  spears.  His  companion  fol- 
lowed his  example,  though  he  might  easily  have  escaped,  a  noble 
fellow  that  well  deserves  notice.  Fortunately  a  boat  reached  the 
bay  at  this  moment,  and  saved  their  lives  by  its  arrival.  The 
boats  of  discovery  proceeded  up  the  Adelaide  nearly  80  miles, 
and  all  except  one  day's  provision  being  exhausted,  the  further 
search  was  given  up.  Where  they  left  the  river  divided  into  two 
branches,  one  to  the  south  and  another  to  the  east,  the  latter  too 
narrow  for  the  oars,  the  former  blocked  up  at  the  point  to  which 
they  had  arrived  by  fallen  trees.  The  river  abounded  in  wild 
fowl,  alligators,  and  fish.  It  is  navigable  for  fifty  miles  for  ves- 
sels of  4O0  or  500  tons,  and  into  fresh  water,  a  thing  hitherto 
unknown  in  Australia,  Captain  Stokes  observes.  With  this 
highly  satisfactory  intelligence  they  returned  to  Port  Essington. 
On  the  18th  of  March,  1839,  they  quitted  Port  Essington,  having 
with  them  a  native  named  Jack  White,  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating further  communication  with  the  natives.  While  off  Timor 
Laut  a  Malay  proa  came  up  to  them,  from  which,  singular  to 
say,  a  man,  who  ultimately  turned  out  to  be  the  humane  chief 
who  saved  the  lives  of  some  of  our  countrymen,  tendered  them 
papers,  that  contained  written  in  pencil  a  rough  journal  of  the 
men  who  left  the  unfortunate  Charles  Eaton,  a  merchant  vessel 
which  was  wrecked  in  Torres  Straits,  in  one  of  her  cutters,  in 
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which  they  reached  Timor  Laut^  and  thence  gained  Amboyna  in 
a  trading  proa.  Of  this  unfortunate  ship  the  details  have  been 
abeady  before  the  pubKc,  and  the  writer  of  this  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  question  which  the  singular  conduct  of  Captain 
Carr  placed  before  the  public.  This  unfortunate  vessel  struck 
on  a  reef  situated  at  the  entrance  of  Torres  Straits.  She  carried 
away  keel  and  rudder,  and  the  captain  announced  her  as  totally 
lost,  and  gave  orders  to  get  the  boats  ready  and  furnished  vnth 
provisions  to  reach  Timor.  She  had  four  boats,  the  long  boat,  two 
cutters,  and  a  small  jolly  boat.  In  the  largest  cutter  three  men 
left  the  wreck,  and  two  others  joined  them  by  swimming  across  a 
bar  or  reef  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  The  other  boats  were 
knocked  to  pieces  and  lost.  These  men,  whose  conduct  on  their 
own  showing  was  extremely  bad,  left  the  captain  and  passengers 
to  their  fate.  The  passengers  were  Captain  D'Oyly  of  the  Ben- 
gal artillery,  his  vrife  and  two  sons,  George  and  William,  an 
English  gentleman  named  Armstrong,  and  a  Bengalee.  The 
ship's  crew  consisted  of  twenty-four  hands,  J.  G.  Moore,  master. 
Horrible  to  say,  all  this  body  of  persons,  with  the  exception  of 
Ireland,  a  cabin-boy,  and  tne  younger  D'Oyly,  a  child,  were 
murdered  by  the  natives.  Captain  Carr,  of  the  Mangles,  al- 
though he  heard  that  two  white  persons  survived  the  general 
massacre,  made  no  effort  to  release  them  in  any  manner  at  all 
effectual.  No  officer  ever  acted  more  shamefully  than  this  man 
in  such  a  position,  and  it  is  quite  a  mistake  upon  the  part  of 
Captain  Stokes  to  affirm  that  his  report  led  to  the  sending  out 
vessels  by  government  to  save  the  children  who  were  recovered. 
It  was  owing  to  the  energetic  remonstrances  of  Mr.  Bayley,  of 
Stockton,  the  relation  of  Mrs.  D'Oyly,  that  any  exertions  were 
made,  slightly  aided  by  the  writer  of  the  present  article.  Cap- 
tain Carr  was  literally  forced  before  a  magistrate  to  give  some 
account  of  the  matter,  and  the  account  he  did  give  was  any  thing 
but  creditable  to  himself,  though  the  magistrate  obviously  fa- 
voured him  from  a  regard  to  the  highly  respectable  house  that 
employed  him.  The  dreadful  straits  in  which  the  Charles 
Eaton  was  wrecked  must  prove  most  fatal,  since  at  the  time 
of  the  shipwreck  of  that  vessel,  her  crew  T)bserved  another  high 
and  dry,  with  her  masts  standing,  and  royal  yards  across,  and 
sails  set.  This  proved  to  be  the  Flora,  In  the  confusion  that 
ensued  on  the  striking  of  the  Charles  Eaton  the  following  circum- 
stances took  place,  and  they  rest  on  the  authority  of  the  cabin-boy 
Ireland,  who  was  not  recovered  by  Captain  Carr,  who  could  have 
rescued  him,  but  by  the  Isabella,  we  believe,  sent  out  by  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government.  After  an  attempt  to  lower  a  boat  on  the 
quarter  had  failed,  the  men  in  the  cutter,  whom  we  have  men- 
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tioned^  refused  to  take  in  six  of  the  crew  who  swam  to  them^ 
and  made  off.  The  master  constructed  a  raft^  which  he  was 
seven  days  in  making.  On  it,  when  completed,  the  master. 
Captain  and  Mrs.  D'Oyly,  their  two  children  and  nurse,  and 
Mr.  Armstrong  embarked,  with  two  seamen.  It  would  not  sup- 
port the  weight  of  more  persons,  so  that  most  of  the  crew  re- 
mained on  board.  A  second  raft  was  constructed  by  those 
who  remained.  In  this  second  raft  was  the  cabin-boy  Ireland, 
from  whom  the  whole  story  is  derived.  After  remaming  two 
days  and  nights  upon  the  slowly  drifting  raft,  they  passed  an 
island,  and  saw  several  more  a-head.  A  canoe  came  up,  contain- 
ing ten  or  twelve  Indians,  who  approached  extending  their  arms, 
exhibiting  friendly  signs.  They  were  induced  to  trust  them- 
selves with  them  in  a  canoe.  They  were  soon  landed  on  the 
island  Boydun,  where,  horrible  to  say,  they  were  all  massacred 
in  their  sleep,  the  result  of  exhaustion,  by  the  natives.  The  two 
boys,  Ireland  and  Sexton,  now  awaited  their  fate,  having  seen 
aU  the  others  massacred.  Ireland  struggled  with  a  savage  who 
attempted  to  cut  his  throat  successfully,  escaped  from  him,  and 
swam  out  to  sea,  but  was  compelled  to  return,  finding  no  means 
of  escape.  The  same  Indian  snot  him  in  the  right  breast  with  an 
arrow,  and  then  became  quite  calm,  and  gave  him  food.  Sexton, 
in  his  struggles  with  another,  bit  a  piece  out  of  the  Indian's  arm, 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  life  in  a  similar  manner.  Collect- 
ing the  heads  of  all  their  victims,  the  Indians  proceeded  to 
another  island,  where  the  women  were,  which  they  called  Pullan. 
On  landing  there,  Ireland  saw  two  of  Captain  D'Oyly's  children, 
and  the  eldest  told  him  that  all  the  passengers  on  the  first  raft 
that  quitted  the  vessel,  excepting  himsefif  and  brother,  were 
instantly  murdered,  and  that  his  mother  was  killed  by  a  blow  of 
a  club  while  his  little  brother  was  in  her  arms,  but  that  the  child 
was  saved  by  one  of  the  women,  who  afterwards  took  care  of 
him.  The  heads,  among  which  were  clearly  discernible  Mrs. 
D'Oyly's,  from  her  long  hair,  and  the  master's,  remarkable  for 
its  physiognomy,  were  suspended  by  a  rope  to  a  pole,  around 
which  the  savages  danced  night  and  morning.  After  a  time 
the  savages  parted  into  two  divisions,  one,  taking  Ireland  and  the 
infant  D'Oyly,  embarked  in  a  canoe,  and  after  visiting  various 
places,  Duppar,  the  Murray  islander,  bought  them  (which  Cap- 
tain Carr  might  more  easily  have  done,  and  possibly  others,)  for 
two  branches  of  bananas.  From  this  person  the  Isabella,  we 
believe,  recovered  them. 

Our  enterprising  author  immediately  set  about  recovering  the 
European  boys,  of  whom  he  had  heard,  but  was  unsuccessful. 
A  daring  officer  had  achieved  this  matter  before  him.    Mr.  Wat- 
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son  baying  learnt,  while  cruising  in  the  schooner  Essington^  of 
the  existence  of  some  European  on  the  island,  enticed  one  of 
the  chie&  on  board,  and  the  instant  that  he  had  the  savage  in 
his  power,  sent  word  that  he  would  hang  or  shoot  him  unless  the 
European  w^jg  produced.  Three  days  and  nights  did  the  natives 
reftise,  until  at  length  when  a  rope  was  placed  around  the  neck 
of  the  jchief,  the  boy  was  produced,  and  when  received  on  board, 
though  the  chief  had  escaped,  Mr.  Watson  nobly  paid,  though 
unconstrained  to  do  so,  all  he  had  agreed  to  give  them  for  the 
release  of  the  European.  He  proved  to  be  one  of  the  crew  of 
the  ship  Stedcombe,  all  of  whom,  except  himself  and  another 
boy  who  died,  were  massacred  by  the  natives.  The  boy  Ireland 
detailed  to  the  writer  of  these  lines  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Murray  Island,  and  others  in  these  straits,  are  all  cannibals ; 
and  when  he  was  asked  whether  it  was  from  necessity,  said  No, 
that  the  island  contained  every  thing,  such  as  turtle,  shell-fish, 
&c.,  necessary  to  support  even  luxurious  life.  Cannibalism  is 
then  here  notiiing  more  than  an  acme  of  barbarism,  a  foul  letch 
of  savageness.  There  appear  many  Captain  Carrs  over  these 
regions ;  for  this  child,  Forbes,  declared  that  several  Dutchmen 
might  have  rescued  him  if  they  pleased,  as  Ireland  affirmed  of 
Captain  Carr,  even  for  a  hatchet.  We  suspect,  however,  that 
the  important  article  of  a  commerce  in  tortoiseshell  is  far  more 
valued  by  many  of  these  worthies  than  any  motive  of  morality, 
piety,  philanthropy,  or  religion.  The  removal  of  a  European 
might  lead  to  the  possible  discontinuance  of  this  in  the  opinion 
of  these  shallow  men ;  but  if  properly  managed,  it  would  not  in- 
terfere even  with  their  own  selfish  views. 

After  having  satisfactorily  determined  the  navigability  of  Cla- 
rence Strait,  which  considerably  enhanced  the  value  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Adelaide,  and  provisioned  a  boat  for  four  days, 
our  author  and  Mr.  Forsyth  proceeded  to  investigate  another 
considerable  inlet  not  examined  by  Captain  Kong.  Here  also 
they  failed  to  obtain  access  to  the  interior,  but  named  it  Hope 
Inlet.     It  is  eleven  miles  distant  firom  Clarence  Strait. 

Singular  to  say.  Circumcision  is  practised  even  by  the  natives  of 
Australia;  and  who  shall  say,  with  these  facts  before  him,  that  the 
Australian  is  not  of  the  same  genus,  however  ruined,  originally  as 
the  Christian.  Our  readers  ^mH  perceive  with  much  pleasure  se- 
veral very  interesting  remarks  also  on  the  languages  of  this  vast 
continent  s^t  vol.  ii.,  p.  g5.  But  discovery  is  our  cue  in  this  book, 
and  certainly  most  interesting  were  all  the  observations  made  by 
our  voyagers  at  Port  Darwin  and  around  the  Adelaide  river; 
but  we  shall  now  move  to  the  West,  where  still  further  discoveries 
awaited  them.     Another  vast  opening  our  voyagers  soon  per- 
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ceived  lay  beyond  Port  Patterson  in  that  direction,  and  one 
merely  touched  at  by  Captain  King.  A  gap  on  the  coast  Une  of 
twenty-eight  miles>  with  a  strong  tide,  raised  high  their  specu- 
lations. As  they  advanced  the  coast  divided,  and  a  river- 
like opening  made  its  appearance;  a  noble  stream,  which  was 
named  after  her  present  Majesty,  the  Victoria,  rewarded  these 
researches.  It  is  considered  aa  of  equal  importance  with  the 
Murray ;  is  at  least  to  this  northern  portion  what  that  river  is 
to  the  southern.  Another  smaller  stream,  the  Htzmaurice,  so 
named  from  its  discoverer,  exists  here.  Up  the  glorious  river 
Victoria,  her  Majesty's  ship  Beagle  advanced  fifty  miles,  and  she 
could  have  gone  seven  more,  so  that  this  stream  was  well  worthy 
the  name  it  received.  The  enthusiasm  of  our  author  is  ad- 
mirably expressed  in  the  following  passage : — 

"  The  expedition,  consisting  of  the  two  large  boats  and  gig,  with 
Captain  Wickham,  who  was  to  show  them  the  watering-place,  left 
the  ship  early  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  October.  I  was  to  fol- 
low in  one  of  the  whale-boats,  and  explore  the  upper  parts  in  com- 
pany with  Captain  Wickham ;  and  after  completing  the  survey  near 
the  ship,  I  was  at  last  fairly  off  to  explore  the  Victoria  with  the  first 
glimmer  of  light  the  morning  following,  once  more  to  revel  in  scenes 
where  all  was  new.  How  amply  is  the  explorer  repaid  by  such  sights 
for  all  his  toils  !  To  ascend  a  hill,  and  say  you  are  the  first  civilized 
man  that  has  ever  trod  on  this  spot ;  to  gaze  around  from  its  summit 
and  behold  a  prospect  over  which  no  European  eye  has  ever  before 
wandered ;  to  descry  new  mountains ;  to  dart  your  eagle  glance  down 
unexplored  valleys  and  unvisited  glens  ;  to  trace  the  course  of  rivers 
whose  waters  no  white  man's  boat  has  ever  cleaved,  and  which  tempt 
you  onwards  into  the  bosom  of  unknown  lands, — ^these  are  the  charms 
of  an  explorer's  life !"  (vol.  ii.  p.  49.) 

An  alligator,  fifteen  feet  long,  was  one  of  the  first  prizes 
secured  in  the  Victoria  by  the  heroism  of  our  author.  After  an 
ascent  of  seventy-five  miles  from  the  ship.  Reach  Hopeless 
showed  the  navigable  termination  of  the  Victoria  by  boats.  Our 
author.  Captain  Wickham  being  too  unwell  to  proceed,  headed 
the  party  to  proceed  stiU  onwards  to  follow  it  by  the  land. 
This  portion  of  their  daring  brought  them  to  a  native  village 
composed  of  thirteen  huts  of  paper  bark,  but  they  saw  none 
of  me  inhabitants.  Three  women,  whom  they  were  prudent 
enough  not  to  notice,  furnished  further  indications  of  human 
life,  as  well  as  two  children.  It  was  soon,  however,  evident  that 
they  were  approaching  a  thickly  populated  region.  The  river 
continued  before  them  in  undiminished  magnitude,  but  the 
health  of  the  exploring  party  soon  compelled  them  to  a  swift 
return.     To  add  to  their  troubles  in  this  state  of  general  debih- 
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tation,  the  natives  made  their  appearance:    they  were  a  fine 
manly  race,  but  exhibited  no  signs  of  attacking  the  party. 

Our  author  brought  fi*om  Reach  Hopeless  one  of  numerous 
specimens  of  a  kind  of  silk  cotton  tree.  It  is  as  yet  undescribed^ 
but  Sir  Joseph  Banks  met  with  it  in  Captain  Cook's  voyage^ 
They  reached  the  strait  without  any  particular  danger  from  the 
natives ;  but  at  Point  Pearce  our  gallant  author  encountered  the 
following  sad  adventure.  He  had  to  take  some  observations  be- 
fore leaving  the  coast,  and  while  thus  occupied,  selected  a  spot 
near  the  cliffs  for  that  object.  We  give  the  rest  in  his  own 
words :  — 

"  On  landing,  I  directed  Mr.  Tarrant  and  one  of  the  boat's  crew 
to  follow  with  the  rest  of  the  instruments.  The  walking  was  very 
bad,  the  reef  being  strewed  with  coral  fragments,  and  interspersed 
with  large  pools.  With  mj  mind  fully  occupied  with  what  we  had 
seen  of  kte,  I  hurried  on  without  waiting,  and  reached  the  observa- 
tion spot,  just  glancing  towards  the  cliff,  which  presented  nothing  to 
the  view  but  the  silvery  stems  of  the  never-failing  gum  trees. 

"  I  had  just  turned  my  head  round  to  look  after  my  followers, 
when  I  was  suddenly  staggered  by  a  violent  and  piercing  blow  about 
the  left  shoulder ;  and  ere  the  dart  had  ceased  to  quiver  in  its  des- 
tined mark,  a  loud  long  yell,  such  as  the  savage  only  can  produce, 
told  me  by  whom  I  had  been  speared.  One  glance  sufficed  to  show 
me  the  cliffs,  so  lately  the  abode  of  silence  and  solitude,  swarming 
with  the  dusky  forms  of  the  natives,  now  indulging  in  all  the  exu- 
berant action  with  which  the  Australian  testifies  his  delight.  One 
tall  bushy-headed  fellow  led  the  group,  and  was  evidently  my  suc- 
cessful assailant.  I  drew  out  the  spear,  which  had  entered  the  ca- 
vity of  the  chest,  and  retreated  with  all  the  swiftness  I  could  com- 
mand, in  the  hope  of  reaching  those  who  were  coming  up  from  the 
boat,  and  were  then  about  half  way.  I  fully  expected  another  spear 
while  my  back  was  turned ;  but,  fortunately,  the  savages  seemed  only 
to  think  of  getting  down  to  the  beach  to  complete  their  work. 

"  Onward  I  hurried,  carrying  the  spear  which  I  had  drawn  from 
the  wound,  and  determined  if ,  as  I  expected,  overtaken,  to  sell  my 
life  dearly.  Each  step  less  steady  than  the  former  one,  reminded  me 
that  I  was  losing  blood  :  but  I  hurried  on,  still  retaining  the  chrono- 
meter, and  grasping  my  only  weapon  of  defence.  The  savage  cry 
behind  soon  told  me  that  my  pursuers  had  found  their  way  to  the 
beach :  while  at  every  respiration,  the  air  escaping  through  the  orifice 
of  the  wound,  warned  me  that  the  strength  by  which  I  was  still  en- 
abled to  struggle  through  the  deep  pools  and  various  other  impedi- 
ments in  my  path,  must  fail  me  soon.  I  had  fallen  twice,  each  dis- 
aster being  announced  by  a  shout  of  vindictive  triumph  from  the 
bloodhounds  behind.  To  add  to  my  distress,  I  now  saw  with  utter 
dismay  that  Mr.  Tarrant  and  the  man  with  the  instruments,  uncon- 
scious of  the  fact  that  I  had  been  speared,  and  therefore  believing 
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that  I  could  make  good  my  escape,  were  moving  off  towards  the  hoat. 
I  gave  up  all  hope,  and  with  that  rapid  glance  at  the  past,  which  in 
such  an  hour  crowds  the  whole  history  of  life  upon  the  mind,  and 
one  hrief  mental  act  of  supplication,  or  rather  suhmission,  to  Him  in 
whose  hands  are  the  issues  of  life  and  death,  I  prepared  for  the  last 
dread  struggle.  At  that  moment  the  attention  of  the  retreating  party 
was  aroused  hy  a  hoat  approaching  hastily  from  the  ship ;  the  first 
long,  loud,  wild  shriek  of  the  natives  having  most  providentially 
apprized  those  on  hoard  of  our  danger,  they  turned  and  perceived 
that  I  was  completely  exhausted.  I  spent  the  last  struggling  energy 
I  possessed  to  join  them.  Supported  on  each  side,  I  had  just 
strength  to  direct  them  to  turn  towards  our  savage  enemies,  who 
were  hurrying  on  in  a  long  file,  shouting  and  waving  their  clubs,  and 
were  now  only  about  thirty  yards  off.  Our  turning  momentarily 
checked  their  advance,  whilst  their  force  increased.  During  these 
very  few  and  awfully  anxious  moments,  a  party  headed  by  Lieutenant 
Emery  hastened  over  the  reef  to  our  support :  another  moment  and 
ours  would  have  heen  the  fate  of  so  many  other  explorers.  The 
hand  of  the  savage  almost  grasped  our  throats ;  we  should  have 
fallen  a  sacrifice  in  the  course  of  discovery,  and  our  bones,  left  to 
moulder  on  this  distant  shore,  would  have  been  trodden  heedlessly 
under  foot  hy  the  wandering  native."  (vol.  ii.  p.  107.) 

Such  are  the  evils  of  the  explorer's  life,  and  such  the  greet- 
ing of  uncivilized  man  to  his  brother.  Before  leaving  this  por- 
tion of  our  labours,  we  think  it  right  to  remark  that  above  Reach 
Hopeless  the  Victoria  had  a  breadth  of  from  three  to  five  miles, 
and  this  still  increased  when  our  author  was  compelled  to  quit 
it  at  Mount  Regret.  Among  the  results  of  this  expedition  to 
the  Victoria,  may  be  numbered  a  new  species  of  kangaroo,  a 
fresh-water  tortoise,  and  several  beautiful  birds,  all  additions 
to  our  natural  history. 

Our  voyagers  having  effected  these  great  objects,  prepared  to 
return  to  Swan  River.  Our  gallant  author  long  remained  a 
great  sufferer  from  his  wound,  and  will  probably  always  feel  it. 
We  trust,  however,  but  a  slight  affection  will  remain  from  it. 
Our  traveller  found  Swan  River  much  improved :  they  were  now 
enabled  to  get  their  supplies  from  it,  and  they  next  proceeded 
to  return  to  the  north-west  coast,  and  to  examine  on  their  way 
Houtman's  Abrolhos,  a  coral  group  rarely  visited,  remarkable 
for  the  loss  of  two  Dutch  ships  in  two  succeeding  centuries,  and 
of  which  place  next  to  nothing  was  known.  Here,  on  their  ar- 
rival, they  found  the  remains  of  a  large  vessel,  (supposing  this 
to  be  Commodore  Pelsart's  ship).  Our  adventurers  named  a 
mass  of  islands  "  Pelsart  Group. '  The  Abrolhos  furnished  them 
with  an  opportunity  of  observing  closely  the  habits  of  the  Mar- 
supial animals.     These  parts  abound  in  a  peculiar  species  of  the 
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waUabji  and  the  physiologist  will  read  with  great  delight  the 
observations  of  Mr.  Bynoe  on  this  genus^  at  p.  167,  vol.  ii. 
This  region  presented  them  with  an  opportunity  of  iaspecting* 
many  drawings  made  by  the  natives  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
rocks.  Most  of  these  have  abeady  appeared  in  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Journal,  but  a  plate  embracing  several  is  given  by  our 
author.  Their  native  interpreter  proved  but  of  Uttle  use  to 
them ;  like  the  first,  Miago,  he  was  evidently  cowed  by  the  fierce 
demeanour  of  the  northern  tribes.  A  new  bird,  kangaroo,  and 
helix  shell  were  found  upon  Depuch  Island  in  this  locality. 

Passing  a  long  sail  to  the  eastward,  and  a  visit  to  the  Dutch 
Resident  at  Coepang,  also  to  Dampier's  Archipelago,  we  come  to 
Barrow's  Island,  where  a  new  kind  of  kangaroo  and  wallaby  were 
discovered.  Here  they  killed  also  two  iguanos  seven  feet  long. 
The  tribute  paid  by  oiur  author  to  our  late  venerable  Secretary  at 
the  Admiralty  vsriU  be  read  by  all  vnth  pleasure.    We  subjoin  it : 

"  We  cannot  quit  this  island  without  reminding  our  readers  that  it 
was  named  after  the  distinguished  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  who 
has  just  retired  from  ofiice  a^r  a  period  of  service  of  nearly  half  a 
century,  during  which  time  he  was  the  promoter  of  all  geographical 
research,  and  mainly  instrumental  in  founding  a  society  which  is  of 
growing  importance  to  Great  Britain,  and  who  has  established  a 
lasting  reputation  both  by  his  travels  and  his  literary  productions." 
(vol.  ii.  p.  211.) 

From  this  direction  they  again  reached  their  rendezvous  at 
Swan  River.  From  hence  they  proceeded  to  South  Australia. 
The  magnitude  of  Adelaide  struck  them  with  immense  surprise, 
even  after  seeing  Sydney.  Our  author  considers  the  instruction 
of  the  natives  in  their  own  tongue  an  error ;  and  so  do  we :  and 
heartily  shall  we  rejoice  when  our  island  knows  but  one  lan- 
guage, and  gets  rid  of  Scotch,  Welsh,  and  Irish,  as  it  has 
already  done  of  Cornish.  English  certainly  ought  to  be  the  sole 
medium  of  instruction.  From  hence  they  passed  to  Sydney, 
where  Captain  Wickham  invalided,  and  our  author  succeeded  to 
the  sole  conmiand  of  the  Beagle,  Lieutenants  Emery  and  Eden 
also  left  for  England,  the  former  not  without  giving  his  name 
to  undiscovered  regions.  Lieutenant  Gore^^^an  old  friend  of 
Captain  Stokes,  joined  the  Beadle,  The  Gulf  of  Carpentaria 
now  became  the  object  of  their  pursuit.  This  scene  of  the 
achievements  of  Flinders  was  gratefiilly  remembered  by  the 

5 arty,  and  the  same  tree  that  bears  the  name  of  his  ship,  the 
nvestigator,  is  also  marked  vnth  her  consort's  in  discovery,  the 
Beagle,  Here  a  river,  and  they  had  previously  determined  to 
name  the  first  discovered  after  the  first  navigator  of  these  re- 
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^ons,  Flinders,  met  their  sight.  Thirty  miles  of  it  were  tra- 
versed by  their  boats ;  but  a  more  brilliant  discovery  yet  awaited 
them.  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  had  reported  so  favourably  of  an  open- 
ing bearing  W.  by  S.  fifteen  miles  from  the  ship,  tnat  they  pro- 
ceeded thither  to  investigate  it,  and  a  noble  stream,  which  they 
named  the  Albert,  to  their  great  delight,  was  soon  discovered, 
and  of  extreme  beauty,  as  Lieutenant  Gore's  exquisite  sketch  of 
it,  given  in  the  work,  indicates.  It  was  followed  up  fifty  miles 
in  boats  from  the  entrance.  The  land  party  proceeded  a  few 
miles  frirther,  and  the  Albert  flowed  on  undiminished  in  volume 
of  water,  when  our  enthusiastic  author  quitted  it.  Certainly 
this  point,  from  which,  by  the  aid  of  camels,  the  centre  of  the 
continent  may  be  now  reached,  being  only  400  miles  distant,  as 
our  author  justly  remarks,  appears  the  fittest  for  exploration 
into  the  interior.  Nor  was  the  discoverv  of  the  Albert  all  that 
was  achieved :  200  miles  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  were  mi- 
nutely examined  by  the  boats  of  the  Beadle,  and  twenty-six 
inlets,  only  two  of  which  proved  to  be  rivers,  injected.  After 
this  they  reached  the  VictOTia  settlement,  where  Captain  Stanley 
communicated  to  Captain  Stokes  his  cruise  in  the  Arafura  Sea, 
which  is  published  in  the  work.  We  shall,  however,  pass  this, 
and  proceed  on  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Beagle.  Port  Essington 
had  wonderfully  improved  in  external  appearance  since  their  first 
visit  two  years  ago.  The  Australians  are  supposed  to  be  greatly 
destitute  of  feeling.  The  following  tale  of  a  native  mother  would 
show  the  contrary  : — 

"  The  reader  will  remember  the  native  named  Alligator,  whom  I 
have  mentioned  on  a  previous  visit  to  Port  Essington.  I  witnessed 
in  his  family  an  instance  of  affection  for  a  departed  child,  which, 
though  it  exhibited  itself  in  this  peculiar  manner,  was  extremely 
touching.  The  wife  had  treasured  up  the  bones  of  the  little  one,  and 
constantly  carried  them  about  with  her,  not  as  a  memento  mori,  but 
as  an  object  whereon  to  expend  her  tenderest  emotions,  whenever 
they  swelled  within  her  breast.  At  such  times  she  would  put  toge- 
ther these  bones  with  a  rapidity  that  supposed  wonderful  knowledge 
of  osteology,  and  set  them  up  that  she  might  weep  over  them.  Per- 
haps in  her  imagination,  as  she  performed  this  melancholy  rite,  the 
ghastly  framework  before  her  became  indued  with  the  comely  form 
of  infancy ;  bright  eyes  once  more  sparkled  in  those  hollow  cells,  and 
a  smile  of  ineffable  delight  hung  where,  in  reality,  was  nought  but  the 
hideous  grin  of  death."  (vol.  ii.  p.  355.) 

We  fiilly  agree  in  the  estimate  of  the  importance  of  this  set- 
tlement by  our  author.  Its  geographical  position,  and  its  being 
the  only  good  harbour  on  the  north  coast,  must  prove  of  great 
ultimate  utility.    Watering  at  Port  Essington  and  Fort  Concor- 
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dia,  they  proceeded  to  investigate  a  remarkable  indentation  south 
of  Roebuck  Bay.     Nothing  very  material  occurred  over  this 
cruise,  and  our  navigators  went  on  to  Swan  River.     On  this 
occasion  our  author  revisited  by  land  the  new  settlement   of 
Australind,  formed  by  Mr.  Clifton,  whom  he  deeply  regretted 
to  find  abandoned  by  those  who  sent  him  out.     After  rectifying" 
also  on  the  spot  a  few  points  in  Captain  Grey's  chart  in  the 
Victoria  range,  they  sailed  for  the  new  settlement  of  Leschen- 
hault  Inlet,  or  Australind  in  reality,  since  Mr.  Clifton  wisely 
abandoned  the  projected  site  for  his  colony.   They  again  touched 
at  Port  George's  Sound  and  South  Australia,  to  confirm  their 
meridian  distances,  and  found  their  old  friend  Lieutenant  Grey 
governor  in  this  latter  place.     Our  zealous  author  rode  in  one 
day  ninety  miles  on  horseback  into  the  interior.    After  this  they 
passed  to  Portland,  where  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Henty  excited 
unmixed  admiration,  having  already  risen  into  a  place  of  great 
importance.     Having  still  before  them  the  survey  of  Bass  Strait, 
wmch  lies  between  Tasmania  and  the  continent  of  New  Holland, 
they  proceeded   to  Hobarton.     The  old  Polar  navigator,  Sir 
Jolm  Franklin,  fully  sympathized  with  the  views  of  his  fellow- 
explorers,  aided  them  to  the  utmost,  and  placed  the  Fansittart, 
the  colonial  cutter,  at  their  service  for  the  survey,  while  the 
Beagle  proceeded   to   Sydney  for  stores.     When  the  Beagle 
reached  Sydney,  the  projected  expedition  into  the  interior  occu- 
pied the  public  attention.     Our  author  pressed  strongly  the  at- 
tempt by  the  Albert  with  camels,  whicn  might  be  procured  at 
Cutch.    Captain  Sturt's  expedition,  we  regret  to  say,  holds  out 
small  hope  of  any  thing  but  a  central  desert ;  each  settlement, 
however,  we  presume,  will  press  these  exploring  parties  from 
itself,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  circumstances  of  greatest 
local  importance  to  them, — the  character  of  the  country  in  their 
own  vicinity.     On  the  return  of  the  Beagle,  our  author  seized 
the  opportunity  of  entering  Twofold  Bay,  to  survey  the  country 
around  Cape  Howe.     This  portion  of  the  coast  they  foimd  laid 
down  ten  miles  to  the  east  of  Sydney,  and  this  error  continued 
to  Purvis  Bay.     After  this  they  joined  their  companions  in  the 
Fansittart  at  Port  Dalrymple.     Here  the  Beagle  imderwent  a 
fresh  sheathing.     Tasmania  will  ever  remain  a  debtor  for  many 
important  benefits  in  the  complete  survey  of  her  northern  side, 
and  of  Bass  Strait,  to  the  Beagle.     This  being  partially  effect- 
ed, they  returned  to  Sydney  for  supplies,  which  had  not  arrived 
at  the  end  of  their  last  trip.     They  found  there  orders  for  the 
i^ecall  of  the  Beagle ;  but  our  indefatigable  author  persisted  in 
completing  his  survey  before  he  would  allow  himself  to  do  more 
than  think  of  home.     He  did  not  effect  it  to  the  extent  he 
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wished,  or  to  the  magnitude  he  desired^  but  stiQ  made  a  com« 
plete  though  minute  survey.  Their  recall  prevented  a  projected 
survey  of  New  Guinea^  and  of  further  additions  to  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  earth, — a  disappointment  which  the  thoughts  even 
of  home  did  not  wholly  remove.  After  a  return  to  Sydney,  we 
presume  for  fresh  instructions  from  the  governor,  but  it  is  not 
stated^  they  resumed  their  labours  to  the  south  at  Banks's  Strait, 
which  separates  Tasmania  and  the  islands  to  the  south  of  Flin- 
ders. This  strait  is  of  great  importance,  as  all  the  trade  between 
Hobarton,  Laimceston,  and  Port  Philip  passes  through  it. 
After  various  adventures  at  Port  Philip,   Sydney,  and  other 

E laces,  our  author  returns  to  Swan  River,  ana  thence  proceeds 
lome.     The  following  passage  describes  the  strong  contrast  of 
the  world  he  had  surveyed  with  the  old: 

"  Its  cherries  with  their  stones  growing  outside,  its  trees  which 
shed  their  bark  instead  of  their  leaves,  its  strange  animals,  its  still 
stranger  population,  its  mushroom  cities,  and,  finallj,  the  fact  that 
approach  to  human  habitations  is  not  announced  by  the  barking  of 
dogs,  hut  by  the  barking  of  trees." 

We  could  add  many  others ;  but  one,  that  its  rivers  run  into 
the  land,  and  not  out  of  into  the  sea,  our  author  has  trium- 
phantly refuted  by  the  discovery  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
streams.  We  have  to  thank  Captain  Stokes  for  a  most  valuable 
work,  one  that  will  place  his  name  by  the  side  of  Vancouver, 
Tasman,  Dampier,  and  Cook.  His  promotion  has  been  hardly 
earned;  but  we  are  greatly  deceived  if  fresh  expeditions  will  not 
add  additional  honours,  even  to  the  ample  harvest  he  has  already 
secured. 


VOL.  VIII. — NO.  I.  c 
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Art.  II. — Narrative  of  a  Four  Months'  Residence  among  the 
Natives  of  a  Valley  in  the  Marquesas  Islands^  or  a  Peep  at 
Polynesian  Life,  By  Herman  Melville.  London:  Murray, 
1846. 

"  Sailors,"  says  Mr.  Melville  in  his  Preface,  "  are  the  only 
class  of  men  who  now-a-days  see  any  thing  like  stirring  adven- 
ture ;*'  and,  in  truth,  the  spread  of  civilization  and  science  have 
gone  far  to  rob  the  world  of  romance.  The  red  flag  of  the 
corsair  no  longer  scares  the  Mediterranean  tourist;  the  {»ctu- 
resque  bandit  of  Italy  exists  more  in  imagination  than  in  reality ; 
the  Black  Forest  and  Hartz  Mountains  have  no  longer  terrors, 
even  for  the  superstitious.  Nor  is  it  only  near  home  that  the 
ancient  regime  has  ceased  in  a  great  measure  to  exist.  The  race 
of  Red  Indians  are  becoming  rapidly  extinct ;  scalps  and  toma- 
hawks serve  now  but  to  embellish  a  romance.  Railroads  and 
manufactories  are  fast  assimilating  the  Western  to  the  Eastern 
hemisphere  ;  nor  will  the  Polynesian  world  be  long  exempt  from 
the  effects  of  the  white  man's  sway.  Already  has  the  revolution 
commenced :  already  are  the  mild  and  indolent  islanders  begin- 
ning to  shrink  before  the  encroachments  of  the  sturdy  denizens 
of  the  North.  But  a  short  time,  and  the  mighty  change  will,  in 
all  probability,  be  consummated.   The  groves  of  palm  and  bread- 

.  fruit  will  serve  as  food  for  the  fire  of  the  steam-engine.  Peace- 
ftil  indolence  will  be  succeeded  by  feverish  energy ;  the  inhabit 

'  tants  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  will  have  shared  the  fate  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Van  Dieman's  Land.  At  such  a  crisis,  a  work 
like  that  before  us  must  be  possessed  of  peculiar  interest, — a 
work  in  which  we  are  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Polynesian 
life,  as  it  still  is,  and  has  remained  from  time  immemorial, — a 
lively  and  interesting  account  of  a  four  months*  residence  among 
genuine  pagans  and  cannibals. 

We  purpose  to  endeavour  to  give  an  abstract  of  its  contents, 
short  indeed,  and  unavoidably  imperfect,  but  which  may,  we 
trust,  serve  as  a  recommendation  of  it  to  our  readers. 

For  those  whose  notions  of  a  voyage  are  derived  from  the  ex- 
perience of  a  transatlantic  trip,  or  an  overland  passage,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine  the  insufferable  monotony  of  a  South  Sea 
whaling  expedition.  The  same  boundless  prospect  of  sea  and  sky 
for  months  together ;  the  same  company  daily ;  the  same  duties 
to  perform;  the  same  unvarying  fare, — such,  for  the  last  six 
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months,  had  been  the  round  of  occupation  on  board  an  American 
whaler.  Not  a  glimpse  of  land  had  as  yet  relieved  the  monotony; 
the  fresh  provisions  had  long  since  come  to  an  end, — ^not  a  green 
thing  was  to  be  seen. 

^^  Even  the  bark  that  once  clung  to  the  wood  we  use  for  fuel  has 
been  gnawed  off  and  devoured  by  the  captain's  pig;  and  so  long  ago, 
that  the  pig  himself  has  been  in  turn  devoured." 

Trying  as  must  have  been  so  monotonous  an  existence  to  the 
low  and  illiterate,  far  more  so  must  it  have  been  to  one  whose 
assertion  is  superfluous  that  he  had  originally  moved  in  a  dif- 
ferent sphere  of  life.  Mr.  Melville  was  serving  before  the  mast; 
an  escape^  from  his  associates  was  impossible,  and  we  can  well 
believe,  that  by  no  one  was  the  cry  of  "  land  "  heard  with  more 
rapture  than  by  the  author  of  the  pages  before  us. 

The  island  of  Makaheva  is  the  principal  of  that  group  called 
the  Marquesas.  Its  history,  up  to  the  time  of  our  author's  ar- 
rival, may  be  told  in  very  few  words.  Although  first  visited  by 
Europeans  in  the  year  1595,  but  few  attempts  had,  up  to  a  re- 
cent period,  been  made  to  establish  an  intercourse  with  the 
natives.  The  whole  amount  of  knowledge  respecting  them  had 
been  derived  from  one  or  two  unsuccessful  missionaries,  and  the 
occasional  reports  of  whaling  captains,  who  had  touched  on  their 
coasts  when  short  of  provisions.  Within  the  last  five  or  six 
years  some  attempts  at  conquest  and  colonization  had  been 
made  by  our  Gallic  neighbours  in  the  Marquesas ;  but  the  sa- 
vage character  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  natural  difiiculties 
with  which  the  invaders  were  compelled  to  contend,  had  hitherto 
preserved  at  least  one  part  of  the  island  from  the  fate  which 
has  already  fallen  upon  the  milder  and  more  exposed  natives  of 
Tahiti. 

The  tribe  which  had  thus  escaped  the  exterminating  efiects  of 
French  civilization  was  known  by  the  name  of  Typee,  a  desig- 
nation which  in  the  Marquesan  dialect  signifies  a  lover  of  hu- 
man flesh.  Between  the  tribe  on  whom  so  savage  a  cognomen 
had  been  fixed  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  of  Makaheva 
and  Happars,  the  other  tribes  by  whom  the  island  is  inhabited,  a 
determined  enmity  had  from  time  immemorial  existed. 

So  desperate  and  so  barbarous  was  the  character  acqidred  by 
the  former,  that  the  French  had  confined  their  approaches  ex- 
clusively to  the  more  peaceful  district  of  Makaheva.  A  Gallic 
squadron  was  lying  in  the  harbour  of  Makaheva  in  the  year 
1842,  and  it  was  at  that  period  that  the  ship,  on  board  of  which 
our  author  was  embarked,  was  approaching  the  same  destination. 
There  is  something  very  striking  in  Mr.  Melville's  account  of 
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the  approach  of  the  vessel  to  the  land  of  promise.  The  mild  in- 
fluence of  the  climate  spread  a  "  delightful  lazy  languor"  over 
the  ship's  company.  We  are  reminded  of  the  fine  passage  in 
Tennyson's  "  Lotos  Eaters :" 

"  In  the  afternoon  they  came  unto  a  land, 
In  which  it  seemed  always  afternoon  ; 
All  round  the  coast  the  languid  air  did  swoon, 
Breathing  like  one  that  hath  a  weary  dream.*' 

"  Every  one,"  says  our  author,  "  seemed  to  be  imder  the  influence 
of  some  narcotic.  Even  the  officers  aft,  whose  duty  required  them 
never  to  be  seated  while  keeping  a  deck-watch,  vainly  endeavoured 
to  keep  on  their  pins,  and  were  obliged  invariably  to  compromise  the 
matter  by  leaning  up  against  the  bulwarks,  and  gazing  abstractedly 
over  the  side.  Reading  was  out  of  the  question ;  take  a  book  in 
your  hand,  and  you  were  asleep  in  an  instant." 

A  scene,  however,  well  calculated  to  arouse  them  from  their 
lethargy,  awaited  our  voyagers  on  their  entrance  to  the  bay  of 
Makaheva.  Six  French  men-of-war  were  lying  at  anchor;  a 
hundred  soldiers  were  on  shore,  and  the  savage  islanders  were 
daily  astonished  by  the  gorgeous  appearance  and  scientific  ma- 
noeuvres of  the  warriors  of  the  "  great  nation ; "  while  the  guns 
of  four  heavy  double-banked  frigates  and  three  corvettes  were 
ostentatiously  pointed  at  "  a  handful  of  bamboo  sheds,  sheltered 
in  a  grove  of  cocoa-nuts."  Nor  were  more  peaceful  excitements 
wanting  to  our  land-sick  seamen.  The  ship,  on  dropping  anchor, 
was  surrounded  by  innumerable  canoes. 

Mr.  Melville  was  naturally  astonished  by  not  perceiving  a  sin- 
gle female  among  the  groupes  of  natives  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded. He  afterwards  discovered  that,  by  the  operation  of  a 
singular  custom  called  tafoo,  females  are  rigidly  prohibited  from 
entering  a  canoe.  "  Consequently,"  says  he,  "  whenever  a  Mar- 
quesan  lady  voyages  by  water,  she  puts  in  requisition  the  pad- 
dles of  her  own  fair  body."  That  such  paddles  were  serviceable 
was  speedily  made  apparent.  ^^  A  shoal  of  *  whinchenies*  (young 
girls)  ere  long  appeared  in  sight,  and  The  Dolly  was  fairly  cap- 
tured by  an  army  of  fair  invaders,  with  light,  clear,  brown  com- 
plexions, delicate  features,  and  inexpressibly  graceful  figures." 

With  syren  attractions  such  as  these, — ^with  a  land  rich  with 
the  profuse  bounties  of  nature  in  sight, — with  a  lovely  and  lux- 
urious climate  around,  and  a  clear  blue  sky  above,  can  it  be 
wondered  at  that  our  author  should  look  forward  with  extreme 
repugnance  to  an  unlimited  period  of  salt  junk  and  stale  society? 
that  he  should  be  desirous  of  prolonging  his  stay  among  the 
fairy  scenes  and  voluptuous  pleasiires  of  this  island  paradise? 
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tbat  he  should  feel  an  invincible  desire  to  roam  at  liberty  among 
the  green  groves  and  deep  glens  visible  from  the  deck  ?  and  that 
he  should  ultimately  determine  to  desert  ? 

To  a  mind  predisposed  to  such  a  step^  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  a  legitimate  causa  belli  would  long  be  wanting.  We  are  not 
disposed  to  scrutinize  too  severely  the  merits  of  the  defence  made 
by  Mr.  Melville  for  his  apparent  breach  of  faith  in  leaving  his 
vessel.  Suffice  it,  that  the  temptation  was  strong,  the  oppor- 
tunity favourable,  and  that  his  scheme  was  carried  into  effect. 
He  appears  originally  to  have  intended  to  have  started  on  his 
adventures  in  solitude,  but  circumstances  altered  his  original  de- 
termination. A  shipmate  of  the  self-given  nickname  of  Toby, 
for  his  real  name  he  would  never  divulge,  was  easily  persuaded 
to  link  his  fortunes  with  those  of  the  spirited  young  adventurer. 
Toby  was  a  young  man  "  who  evidently,  like  the  author,  had 
moved  in  a  different  sphere  of  life."  "  He  was  singularly  small 
and  slightly  made,  vnth  great  flexibility  of  limb."  "  He  was  a 
strange  wayward  being,  moody,  fitful,  and  melancholy  at  times, 
almost  morose.  He  had  a  quick  and  fienr  temper,  too,  which, 
when  thoroughly  roused,  transported  him  mto  a  state  bordering 
on  delirium."  The  intention  of  our  wanderers  was  to  leave  the 
vessel,  and  to  remain  as  long  as  might  be  agreeable  among  the 
friendly  natives  of  Makaheva,  leaving  the  island  at  the  first  fa- 
vourable opportunity  that  offered,  when  they  should  be  satiated. 

The  plan  once  arranged,  an  opportunity  for  putting  it  into 
execution  was  not  long  wanting.  The  watch  to  which  Mr.  Mel- 
ville and  his  companion  belonged,  were  sent  ashore  for  liberty^ 
The  rainy  season  was  commencing ;  a  heavy  tropical  shower 
came  on  as  the  party  landed.  They  took  shelter  under  a  canoe- 
house,  where,  after  chatting  awhile,  the  majority  of  them  fell 
asleep.  Taking  advantage  of  a  moment  so  favourable,  our  ad- 
venturers left  the  house,  and  made  the  best  of  their  way  towards 
the  mountains  by  which  the  bay  was  encircled-  The  ascent  was 
difficult  and  peruous,  but  was  at  length  accomplished.  The  day 
cleared  up  as  they  reached  the  summit,  and  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  natural  amphitheatre  before  them  somewhat  rewarded  the 
travellers  for  their  exertions. 

"  The  lovely  bay  of  Makaheva,"  says  Mr.  Melville,  "  dotted  here 
and  there  with  the  black  hulls  of  the  vessels  composing  the  French 
squadron,  lay  reposing  at  the  base  of  a  circular  range  of  elevations, 
whose  verdant  sides,  perforated  with  deep  glens  or  diversified  with 
smiling  valleys,  formed  altogether  the  loveliest  view  X  ever  beheld ; 
and  were  I  to  live  a  hundred  years,  I  should  never  forget  the  feeling 
of  admiration  which  I  then  experienced." 

At  this  early  period  of  their  peregrinations  an  unforeseen  ob* 
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stacle  arose^  wHch  seemed  for  the  time  fatal  to  the  further  car- 
Tjing  out  of  their  project.  Relying  for  their  subsistence  entirely 
on  the  fruit-trees  with  which  the  lower  part  of  the  island  is 
covered,  they  had  neglected  to  provide  themselves  with  any  large 
quantity  of  provisions ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  it  became 
apparent  that,  though  the  mountains  were  most  picturesquely 
wooded,  the  palm  and  bread-fruit  trees  were  entirely  confined  to 
the  lower  regions.  Their  position  was  indeed  one  of  consider- 
able embarrassment :  their  imited  stock  of  provender  amounted 
but  to  a  few  handfuls  of  biscuit,  They  had  also  provided  them- 
selves with  a  considerable  quantity  of  calico  print,  and  several 
pounds  of  tobacco,  as  presents  to  the  natives »  The  rain  which 
had  descended  in  the  morning  had  amalgamated  these  incon- 
gruous materials  into  "  such  a  villainous  compoimd,"  as  to  render 
the  most  important  of  its  ingredients  almost  unserviceable. 

There  appeared  to  be  no  alternative  but  starving  or  returning 
to  the  ship  ;  the  latter  would  not  sail  for  ten  days,  and  a  descent 
during  that  period  towards  the  harbour  must  have  been  follow- 
ed by  speedy  recapture.  But  our  heroes  were  not  to  be  easily 
daunted.  They  resolved  to  husband  their  supplies,  and  to  trust 
to  Providence;  and  determining  to  fast  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day,  set  about  searching  for  a  night's  lodging.  Two  days 
were  passed  among  the  hiUs.  The  bivouacs  to  which  they 
were  driven  were  sufiiciently  uncomfortable :  the  showers  to 
which  they  were  exposed  were  drenching,  and  a  tea^spoonful  of 
biscuit,  stained  with  paint  and  tobacco-juice,  was  the  daily  allow- 
ance of  each.  The  captain  of  the  whaler  had  surely  been  satis- 
fied, had  he  been  aware  of  their  condition. 

It  chanced  that,  in  the  course  of  their  wanderings,  they  came 
unexpectedly  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice,  which  formed  one  of 
the  boundaries  of  a  rich  and  fertile  valley,  of  about  nine  miles  in 
length  and  one  in  breadth,  the  gorge  of  which  opened  on  the  sea. 
Rich  with  every  kind  of  fruit-tree,  intersected  in  all  directions  by 
"  silent  cascades,"  and  evidently  inhabited,  such  a  prospect  was 
indeed  a  tantalizing  one  to  almost  starving  men.  Their  first  im- 
pulse was  to  endeavour  to  make  their  way  at  once  to  the  valley ; 
out  subsequent  considerations  induced  them  to  defer  their  pro- 
ject. There  was  no  accessible  path  visible,  by  which  they  could 
descend,  and  they  were  ignorant  of  the  tribe  of  the  natives  be- 
fore them.  Should  they  prove  to  be  Happars,  they  knew  all 
would  be  well ;  they  might  then  look  forward  to  a  cordial  wel- 
come, and  an  agreeable  realization  of  their  prospect  of  a  pro- 
longed stay  among  the  natives.  Should  the  valley,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  was  equally  probable,  turn  out  to  be  the  country  of 
the  savage  Type^s,  the  probability  seemed  so  strong  of  their  fur- 
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mshing  instead  of  procuring  a  meal,  that,  in  spite  of  the  state 
of  their  supplies,  in  spite  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  in 
spite  even  of  the  fever  and  ague  with  which  Mr.  Melville  now 
began  to  be  afflicted,  our  travellers  determined  to  endeavour  to 
hold  out  a  little  longer.  But  necessity  has  no  law.  A  few  days 
more,  and  their  provisions  were  almost  entirely  gone.  No  fruit- 
trees  had  as  yet  appeared  on  the  mountains.  Mr.  Melville  began 
to  be  troubled  by  lameness,  and  it  was  ultimately  resolved  that, 
come  what  would,  they  would  endeavour  to  reach  the  valley. 
But  how  was  the  descent  to  be  accomplished  ?  The  valley  was 
hemmed  in  by  precipices  "  steep  as  the  sides  of  a  man-of-war, 
and  about  a  hundred  times  as  high."  After  some  consideration, 
our  adventurers  determined  to  follow  the  windings  of  a  stream, 
which  flowed  apparently  in  the  direction  of  the  valley.  They 
did  so ;  but  the  difficulties  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  their 
expedition  were  utiforeseen  and  almost  insuperable.  There  were 
precipices  to  be  descended ;  there  were  deep  streams  to  be  ford- 
ed. Their  exertions  were,  however,  xdtimately  rewarded  with 
success,  and  after  nearly  a  week  of  starvation,  of  toil,  and  of 
hardship,  our  travellers  at  length  stood  at  the  head  of  the  valley, 
which  had  excited  their  hopes  and  fears  from  the  surrounding 
precipices. 

The  physical  obstacles  thus  surmounted,  the  all-important 
question  of  Happar  or  Typee  once  more  arose.  The  alternative 
was  fearful :  "  A  frightful  death  at  the  hands  of  the  fiercest  of 
cannibals,  or  a  kindly  reception  from  a  gentler  race  of  savages." 
Having  abated  their  hunger  by  the  fruits  which  were  now  plen- 
tiful, they  proceeded  on  their  way,  boldly  determining  to  risk 
whatever  reception  they  might  meet  with.  Nor  was  the  crisis 
long  deferred ;  a  boy  and  girl  were  the  first  natives  they  encoim- 
tered.  Having  with  some  difficulty  established  something  like 
intercourse  with  the  young  savages,  they  proceeded  under  their 
guidance  to  the  dwellings  of  the  tribe. 

The  vital  question  was  now  about  to  be  decided.  The  scene 
that  followed  being  extremely  interesting,  and  forming  an  im- 
portant epoch  in  the  story,  we  give  it  in  Mr.  Melville's  own 
words.  It  was  in  a  large  bamboo  house  that  what  follows 
took  place. 

**  It  was  now  evening,  and  by  the  dim  light  we  could  just  discern 
the  savage  countenances  around  us,  gleaming  with  wild  curiosity  and 
wonder;  the  naked  forms  and  tatooed  limbs  of  the  brawny  warriors, 
with  here  and  there  the  slighter  figures  of  young  girls,  all  engaged  in 
a  perfect  storm  of  conversation,  of  which  we  were  of  course  the  only 
theme ;  whilst  our  recent  guides  were  fully  occupied  in  answering  the 
innumerable  questions  which  every  one  put  to  them.     Nothing  can 
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exceed  the  fierce  gesticulation  of  these  people  when  animated  in  con- 
versation, and  on  this  occasion  they  gave  loose  to  all  their  natural 
vivacity,  shouting  and  dancing  ahout  in  a  manner  that  well  nigh 
intimidated  us. 

**  Close  to  where  we  lay,  8<]^uatting  upon  their  haunches,  were  some 
eight  or  ten  noble-looking  chiefis, — for  such  they  subsequently  proved 
to  be, — who,  more  reserved  than  the  rest,  regarded  us  with  a  fixed 
and  stem  attention,  which  not  a  little  discomposed  our  equanimity. 
One  of  them  in  particular,  who  appeared  to  be  the  highest  in  rank, 
placed  himself  directly  facing  me,  looking  at  me  with  a  rigidity  of 
aspect  under  which  I  absolutely  quailed.  He  never  once  opened  his 
lips,  but  maintained  his  severe  expression  of  countenance,  without 
turning  his  face  aside  for  a  single  moment.  Never  before  had  I  been 
subjected  to  so  strange  and  steady  a  glance ;  it  revealed  nothing  of 
the  mind  of  the  savage,  but  it  appeared  to  be  reading  my  own. 

'*  After  undergoing  this  scrutiny  till  I  became  absolutely  nervous, 
with  a  view  of  diverting,  if  possible,  and  conciliating  the  good  opinion 
of  the  warrior,  I  took  some  tobacco  from  the  bosom  of  my  frock,  and 
offered  it  to  him.  He  quietly  rejected  the  proffered  gift,  and  with- 
out speaking,  motioned  me  to  return  it  to  its  place. 

"  In  my  previous  intercourse  with  the  natives  of  Makaheva  and 
Tior,  I  had  found  that  the  present  of  a  small  piece  of  tobacco  would 
have  rendered  any  of  them  devoted  to  my  service.  Was  this  act  of 
the  chief  a  token  of  his  enmity  ?  Typee  or  Happar,  I  asked  within 
myself.  I  started,  for  at  the  same  moment  this  identical  question 
was  asked  by  the  strange  being  before  me.  I  turned  to  Toby ;  the 
flickering  light  of  a  native  taper  showed  me  his  countenance,  pale 
with  trepidation  at  this  fatal  question.  I  paused  for  a  second,  and  I 
know  not  by  what  impulse  it  was  that  I  answered  *  Typee.*  The 
piece  of  dusky  statuary  nodded  in  approval,  and  then  murmured 

•  Morturkee,  (good).    *  Morturkee.*  said  I,  without  further  hesitation, 

*  Typee  morturkee.' 

'<  What  a  transition  !  The  dark  figures  around  us  leaped  to  their 
feet,  clapped  their  hands  in  transport,  and  shouted  again  and  again 
the  talismanic  syllables,  the  utterance  of  which  appeared  to  have  set- 
tled every  thing." 

Having  thus  established  a  friendly  understanding  with  the 
much-dreaded  Typees,  the  hospitality  of  the  latter  knew  no 
bounds.  Speedily  were  our  wayfarers  initiated  into  the  myste- 
ries of  Polynesian  domestic  economy.  An  interchange  of  names 
took  place  in  the  fiirst  instance.  Mr.  Melville,  having  ascertained 
that  the  name  of  his  royal  entertainer  (for  such  he  in  reality 
was)  was  Mehevi,  christened  himself  "  Tom,"  a  designation, 
however,  utterly  unpronounceable  to  the  natives,  who  substi- 
tuted the  more  mellifluous  cognomen  of  "  Tommo,"  by  which  he 
was  known  during  the  remainder  of  bis  stay  among  them.  Toby 
having  also  introduced  himself^   and  with  more  success,  the 
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pair  were  billeted  on  the  fEunily  to  whose  house  they  had  been 
originally  conducted,  and  as  the  evening  closed  in,  were  gradu« 
ally  left  to  solitude,  repose,  and  reflection. 

On  the  following  morning,  arrangements  were  made  by  the 
sable  hosts  for  the  accommodation  of  their  unexpected  guests. 
The  head  of  the  house,  Marhego  by  name,  was  a  decrepid  old 
native  of  '^  gigantic  frame,  and  once  possessed  of  prodigious  per- 
sonal powers."  He  was  completely  in  his  dotage,  but  was  of  a 
noble  and  benevolent  nature.  His  son  Kory  Koiy,  an  athletic 
young  fellow,  but  as  hideous  as  the  operation  of  tatooing  could 
make  him,  was  attached  as  body  servant  to  the  author,  who  ap- 
pears, indeed,  to  have  come  in  for  the  lion's  share  of  the  kind 
offices  of  the  savages.  The  dingy  valet  appears  to  have  united 
the  capacities  of  menial,  buffoon,  and  beast  of  burden;  now 
feeding  his  master  with  his  own  hands,  now  endeavouring  to  di- 
vert him  with  clumsy  antics,  now  conveying  him  on  his  back  to 
the  various  lions  of  the  island.  Mr.  Melville  also  found  great 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  royalty,  nor  were  the  charms  of  love  want- 
ing to  add  to  his  felicity.  It  would  be  unfair  to  Mr.  Melville 
not  to  allow  him  to  speak  for  himself  on  the  subject  of  charms 
which  appear  completely  to  have  fascinated  him.  The  following 
is  his  description  of  the  "  gentle  savage  of  the  wild,"  Fazawaz : 

**  Her  free,  pliant  figure  was  the  very  perfection  of  female  grace  and 
beauty.  Her  complexion  was  a  rich  and  mantling  olive,  and  when 
watching  the  glow  upon  her  cheeks,  I  could  almost  swear  that  be- 
neath the  transparent  medium  there  lurked  the  bushes  of  a  faint  ver- 
milion. The  face  of  this  girl  was  a  rounded  oval,  and  each  feature 
as  perfectly  formed  as  the  heart  or  imagination  of  man  could  desire. 
Her  full  lips,  when  parted  with  a  smile,  disclosed  teeth  of  a  dazzling 
whiteness ;  and  when  her  rosy  mouth  opened  with  a  burst  of  merri- 
ment, they  looked  like  the  milk-white  seeds  of  the  arli,  a  fruit  of  the 
valley,  which,  when  cleft  in  twain,  shows  them  reposing  in  rows  on 
either  side,  embedded  in  the  rich  and  juicy  pulp." 

Charms  such  as  these,  when  accompanied,  as  they  were  in  the 
present  instance,  by  "  hair  of  the  deepest  brown,  strange  blue 
eyes,  and  hands  soft  and  delicate  as  those  of  any  countess,"  were 
sufficient  to  compensate  in  some  measure  to  our  hero  for  his  six 
months'  voyage,  lus  subsequent  hardships,  and  his  present  doubt- 
ful position.  Though  in  fact  prisoners,  there  was  no  immediate 
restraint  placed  upon  the  motions  of  our  adventurers.  Their 
captivity  was  neither  solitary  nor  accompanied  by  hard  labour, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  their  anxiety  respecting  the  ultimate 
intentions  of  the  natives,  and  for  an  extraordinary  description  of 
lameness  which  Tommo  now  begun  to  suffer,  their  time  might 
have  passed  pleasantly  enough.    The  natives  of  Polynesia  are  by 
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by  no  means  celebrated  for  their  medical  science*  His  majesty 
King  Mehevi  having  noticed  the  swelling  on  Tommo's  leg,  gave 
him  the  benefit  of  the  professional  experience  of  the  court  sur- 
geon. This  son  of  .^culapius,  an  aged  islander,  '^who  might 
have  been  taken  for  Hippocrates  himself,"  commenced  operations 
forthwith.  Seizing  upon  the  diseased  limb,  "  he  began,"  says 
our  author,  ^'  to  pinch  and  hammer  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  I 
absolutely  roared  for  pain;"  nor  did  he  cease  his  discipline  till 
the  patient  fainted  from  excess  of  agony.  Such  treatment  was 
by  no  means  calculated  to  improve  the  malady ;  nor  did  the  ap- 
plication of  herbs  dipped  in  water,  nor  "  the  Uttle  confidential 
chat"  between  the  operator  and  some  imaginary  demon,  with 
which  the  operation  was  concluded,  go  far  to  remove  the  painful 
and  mysterious  disorder. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  proposed  that  Toby  should 
undertake  a  pilgrimage  to  Makaheva,  with  a  view  of  procuring 
medical  assistance  from  the  French  squadron.  The  consent  of 
the  natives  to  this  arrangement  was  not  procured  without  diffi- 
culty, and  hardly  had  Toby  got  beyond  the  confines  of  the  val- 
ley, when  he  was  set  upon  by  three  savages  from  the  Happar 
vsdley,  from  whom  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  with  a 
severe  woimd  on  the  head. 

It  was  some  days  after  this  unpleasant  adventure  that  the 
whole  valley  was  tlurown  into  confusion  by  the  report  that  boats 
were  approaching  the  bay.  The  means  by  which  information 
was  conveyed  from  one  end  of  the  vaUey  to  the  other,  though 
simple,  showed  considerable  ingenuity.  A  succession  of  men 
were  stationed  in  cocoa-nut  trees  within  call  of  each  other,  and 
a  few  minutes  was  sufficient  to  convey  intelligence  the  whole 
length  of  the  valley,  nine  miles.  It  was  by  means  of  this  vocal 
telegraph  that  the  present  welcome  announcement  was  made. 

Mr.  Melville  was  naturally  anxious  to  seize  so  favourable  an 
opportunity  for  making  his  escape ;  but  his  wishes  were  frus- 
trated by  the  islanders,  who  would  not  permit  him  to  leave  the 
house.  Toby  was  more  fortunate  :  the  natives  readily  acceded 
to  his  request  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  them  to  the  beach. 
Promising  to  make  known  the  condition  of  his  fellow-captive, 
and  to  procure  relief,  he  took  his  departure.  Whether  the 
ready  acqidescence  of  the  natives  in  his  desire  was  the  effect  of 
traachery,  or  whether  the  opportunity  of  escaping  was  too  fa- 
vourable to  be  neglected,  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  but  he 
was  gone  for  ever. 

Deprived  thus  of  the  company  of  his  fellow-countryman, 
doubuiil  as  to  his  fate,  distrustful  of  the  natives,  and  suffering 
from  daily  increasing  lameness,  a  deep  despondency  came  over 
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the  prisoner*  It  appeared  as  if  he  was  destined  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  among  the  cannibals.  In  vain  did  the  natives 
endeavour  to  please  and  divert  him;  in  vain  did  the  faithful 
Kory  Kory  ply  his  uncouth  gambols;  in  vain  did  the  royal 
Mehevi  extend  his  kingly  patronage ;  in  vain  even  did  the  gen- 
tle Fazawaz  endeavour  to  soothe  the  wearied  spirit  of  the  home- 
sick exile. 

About  this  time,  also,  an  incident  occurred,  trivial  indeed  in 
itself,  but  sufficient  to  cast  a  yet  deeper  gloom  over  the  spirit  and 
prospects  of  our  hero.  Th^  joyful  announcement  of  **  boats" 
was  once  more  made,  and,  in  spite  of  his  lameness,  Mr.  Melville 
made  an  attempt  to  reach  the  sea-shore.  In  this  object  he  was 
sternly  stopped  by  the  natives,  who  evinced  so  decided  a  repug- 
nance to  his  leaving  them,  that  he  was  convinced  of  the  inutility 
of  such  attempts  in  future. 

To  a  spirit  of  a  naturally  sanguine  and  cheerful  tempera- 
ment, absolute  despair  is  a  feeling  almost  unknown ;  and  though 
thrown  into  a  state  of  perfect  apathy  by  the  last  stroke  of  for- 
tune, the  elastic  mind  of  our  hero  soon  began  to  recover  from 
the  shock  by  which  it  had  been  for  the  time  completely  pros- 
trated. A  sudden  cessation  of  pain  was  the  prelude  to  greater 
happiness  than  the  author  had  yet  enjoyed  in  the  valley.  The 
kindness  of  the  natives  was  unabated;  and  now,  for  the  first 
time  able  to  take  bodily  exercise,  Mr.  Melville  began  to  roam 
about  the  valley,  and  to  enjoy,  as  he  had  never  enjoyed  before, 
the  mild  pleasures  of  Polynesian  life.  And  thus  living  among 
the  hospitable  inhabitants  on  terms  of  equality,  lounging  about 
among  the  groves  of  palm  and  bread-fruit,  and  floating  in  a 
canoe  on  the  bosom  of  a  placid  lake  in  the  centre  of  the  valley, 
our  author  had  opportunities  such  as  are  rarely  enjoyed  by 
Europeans  of  making  his  own  observations  on  the  physical 
capabilities  and  domestic  lives  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
in  which  he  had  become  thus  strangely  naturalized.  Even  if 
our  limits  would  admit  of  such  a  course,  it  would  be  doing 
injustice  to  Mr.  Melville  were  we  to  endeavour  to  give  a  rapid 
and  hasty  sketch  of  scenes  and  customs,  of  which  an  accurate 
and  elaborate  account  may  be  found  in  the  volumes  before  us. 
We  shall  avoid,  therefore,  entering  into  detail,  allowing  Mr.  Mel- 
ville to  speak  entirely  for  himself  on  matters  of  etiquette,  small 
ceremonies,  and  natural  productions ;  and  to  those  desirous  of 
amusement  or  of  information  on  such  subjects,  we  doubt  not 
that  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Melville's  work  will  afford  much  gratifica- 
tion. We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  remarks  of  a  more  general 
nature.  The  natives  of  the  South  Seas  have  ever  been  pro- 
verbial for  indolence  of  disposition,  nor  were  those  among  whom 
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Mr.  Melville  was  residing  any  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
Famine  among  these  favoured  isles  is  a  thing  unknown.  Rely- 
ing for  subsistence  solely  on  the  rich  bounties  of  nature,  they 
have  never  yet  found  their  confidence  misplaced. 

The  climate  is  almost  perfection.  Though  not  fiir  from  the 
equator,  it  is  marvellously  free  from  the  usual  curses  of  a  tropical 
temperature.  The  cool  sea-breezes  preserve  it  from  the  extreme 
of  heat,  and  the  rainy  season,  which  in  less  favoured  lands  con- 
fines the  inhabitants  to  their  houses,  and  proves  too  often  fatal 
to  European  constitutions,  is  there  but  a  succession  of  showers, 
severe  indeed  while  they  last,  but  of  short  duration,  and  impart- 
ing a  richer  dye  to  the  profuse  verdure  of  the  islands.  Nor  are 
the  natives,  by  whom  this  favoured  land  is  peopled,  altogether 
unworthy  of  their  island  paradise.  Though  mild  and  indolent 
from  the  fact  of  labour  being  superfluous,  they  display  courage 
and  magnanimity  far  greater  than  the  development  of  these  fisuMil- 
ties  exhibited  by  the  natives  of  Bengal.  Though  uneducated,  and 
as  averse  to  mental  as  they  are  to  bodily  exertion,  they  show 
far  greater  aptitude  at  acquiring  information  than  is  evinced  by 
the  woolly-headed  negro,  or  the  brutal  though  energetic  savage 
of  the  North. 

Such,  from  the  period  of  the  fiirst  discovery  to  the  present  day, 
have  been  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ma- 
kaheva ;  such  but  a  short  time  ago  were  the  leading  character- 
istics of  the  whole  Polynesian  world.  But  alas !  the  surplus  of 
population  in  a  far-distant  country  has  already  commenced  the 
work  of  extermination  among  the  dusky  childbren  of  the  South. 
Justice  at  the  same  time  compels  us  to  aomit,  that  there  are  vices, 
and  those  of  a  nature  the  most  horrible,  which  are  almost  pecu- 
liar to  the  natives  of  these  islands. 

It  is  the  age  of  paradoxes,  and  we  must  not  be  surprised  if 
Mr.  Melville,  grateful  for  the  almost  invariable  kindness  which 
he  received  from  the  natives,  should  be  inclined  to  pass  over  far 
too  lightly  the  crimes  of  which  they  were  occasionally  guilty.  At 
the  same  time  we  cannot  but  express  our  surprise  that  he  should 
carry  this  principle  so  far  as  to  attempt  something  like  a  defence 
of  cannibalism ;  a  practice  to  which  he  admits  that  his  enter- 
tainers were  occasionally  addicted.  He  admits  it,  indeed,  to  be 
"  a  rather  bad  trait  in  uieir  character." 

"  But,"  says  he,  "  they  are  only  such  when  they  seek  to  gratify  the 
passion  of  revenge  upon  their  enemies ;  and  I  ask  whether  the  mere 
eating  of  human  flesh  so  very  far  exceeds  in  barbarity  that  custom 
which  only  a  few  years  since  was  practised  in  enlightened  England  ? — 
a  convicted  traitor,  perhaps  a  man  found  guilty  of  honesty,  patriotism, 
and  such  like  heinous  crimes,  had  his  head  lopped  off  with  a  huge 
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axe,  his  bowels  dragged  out  and  thrown  into  a  fire ;  while  his  body, 
carved  into  four  quarters,  was  with  his  head  exposed  upon  pikes, 
and  permitted  to  rot  and  fester  among  the  public  haunts  of  men." 

It  is  really  difficult  to  know  how  to  reply  to  such  reasoning. 
Arguments  which  take  the  form  of  recrimination  are  wortMess. 
We  would  only  suggest  to  our  author  that  there  axe  many  prac- 
tices which  excite  the  just  disgust  and  horror  of  all  of  us,  and  of 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  wherein  lies  the  heinousness  as 
far  as  any  one  besides  the  perpetrator  is  concerned.  We  have 
never  heard  it  asserted  that  a  dead  man  is  much  the  worse  for 
being  eaten,  after  his  spirit  has  departed.  It  has  always  been 
held,  on  the  other  hand,  that  an  act  of  cannibalism  is  something 
worse  than  "  rather  a  bad  heart"  in  the  character  of  its  perpe- 
trator, in  the  same  manner  that  it  has  never  been  considered  that 
an  act  of  drunkenness  is  particularly  hurtful  to  our  neighbours, — 
though  certainly  a  proof  of  considerable  inmiorality  in  the 
drunkard. 

The  amount  of  some  crimes  must  be  estimated  by  the  amount 
to  which  they  violate  certain  feelings,  which  we  have  no  intention 
of  analyzing,  and  which  are  implanted  in  us  by  nature.  At  the 
same  time  we  must  admit  that  the  cannibalism  of  the  Indians 
was  rare,  and  that,  as  Mr.  Melville  once  observed  to  Toby,  "  a 
more  humane,  gentlemanly,  and  amiable  set  of  epicures  did  not 
probably  exist  in  the  Pacific." 

Their  cannibal  propensities,  indeed,  were  latent  during  the 
greater  part  of  Mj.  Melville's  stay  among  them.  A  skirmish 
took  place  on  the  hills  with  the  Happar  warriors,  but  the  horrible 
banquet  with  which  such  conflicts  are  usually  celebrated  did  not 
take  place,  probably  for  want  of  material.  The  reports  of  four 
musquet  shots  succeeding  each  other  at  very  long  intervals,  and 
a  prodigious  quantity  of  shouting,  were  the  only  sounds  heard  by 
JVfc.  Melville.  The  Happars  were  defeated,  and  the  victors  re- 
turned with  no  other  loss  than  a  few  slight  scratches. 

It  was  while  thus  luxuriating  among  the  groves  and  streams  of 
the  valley,  that  bur  author  [formed  the  acquaintance  of  a  native 
belonging  to  another  tribe,  but  who  by  the  operation  of  the 
taboo,  the  religious  custom  before  referred  to,  was  in  a  manner 
considered  sacred,  and  at  liberty  to  go  wherever  he  pleased  un- 
molested. Mamoo,  for  that  was  his  name,  was  a  young  man  of 
about  five-and-twenty  years  of  age,  singularly  handsome,  and 
vastly  popular  among  the  Typees ;  but  his  demeanour  towards 
our  author  was  of  a  nature  somewhat  perplexing.  For  a  long 
time  after  his  arrival  in  the  house  he  appeared  utterly  uncon- 
scious of  Mr.  Melville's  existence.  He  ate,  drank,  and  smoked, 
flirted  with  the  girls,  and  made  a  speech  to  the  warriors,  the 
efiect  of  which  was  electric : — 
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*'  All  at  once  he  rose  from  the  mats  where  he  had  heen  reclining, 
and,  still  conversing,  moved  towards  me,  his  eye  purposely  evading 
mine,  and  seated  himself  within  less  than  a  yard  of  me.  I  had  hardly 
recovered  from  my  surprise,  when  he  suddenly  turned  round,  and, 
with  a  most  henignant  countenance,  extended  his  right  hand  grace- 
fully towards  me.  Of  course  I  accepted  the  courteous  challenge,  and 
as  soon  as  our  palms  met,  he  hent  towards  me,  and  murmured  in 
musical  accents,  '  How  you  do  ?  How  long  you  been  in  this  bay  ? 
You  like  this  bay?'" 

Overjoyed  at  once  more  hearing  his  native  language^  our 
hero  determined  not  to  lose  this  opportunity  oS,  endeavouring 
to  effect  his  escape.  He  found,  however,  that  although  per- 
fectly willing  to  enter  into  conversation,  his  new  friend  who,  as 
might  be  surmised,  had  mixed  much  with  white  men,  was  not 
much  disposed  to  advocate  a  cause  so  unpopular  as  tJiat  of  the 
liberation  of  the  captive.  He  at  length,  however,  was  induced 
to  broach  the  subject ;  but  his  application  was  received  with  such 
a  storm  of  indignation,  that  Mamoo  was  at  length  compelled  to 
withdraw  in  disgrace,  and  the  iinfortunate  prisoner  now  became 
fully  convinced  of  the  firm  determination  of  the  natives  to  keep 
him  in  bondage.  Under  these  circumstances  he  merely  resolved 
to  **  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain,  and  to  bear  up  manfully 
against  whatever  might  betide."  For  some  days  a  certain 
estrangement  took  place  between  Mr.  Melville  and  the  natives, 
but  friendly  intercourse  was  soon  restored,  and  things  went  on 
much  as  they  had  done  before  the  visit  of  Mamoo.  Excepting 
an  occasion^  skirmish  with  the  Happars,  or  a  rare  visit  from  a 
boat,  life  in  the  Typee  valley  was  not  much  diversified  by  incident. 
The  history  of  one  day  is  the  history  of  a  life.  They  usually 
rose  late,  and  after  bathing  in  a  stream  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
house,  returned  to  breakfast.  A  simple  meal  concluded,  as  is 
frequently  the  case  in  more  civilized  countries,  pipes  were  in  the 
ascendency.  The  natives,  however,  are  not  great  smokers ;  a  pipe 
passed  round  the  circle  in  succession,  at  which  each  took  a  whm, 
and  Mr.  Melville  tells  us  that  they  regarded  his  systematic  smok- 
ing of  five  or  six  pipefiils  of  tobacco  in  succession,  as  something 
quite  wonderful.  The  business  of  the  day  then  commenced,  and 
tne  valley  became  a  scene  of  busy  idleness : — 

"  Marhego  went  to  the  little  hut  he  was  for  ever  building.  Tinor 
began  to  inspect  her  rolls  of  tappe^  or  employed  her  busy  fingers  in 
plaiting  grass  mats.  The  girls  anointed  themselves  with  their  fra- 
grant  oils,  dressed  their  hair,  or  looked  over  their  curious  finery,  and 
compared  together  their  ivory  trinkets,  fashioned  out  of  boars'  tusks 
or  whales'  teeth.  The  young  men  and  warriors  produced  their  spears, 
paddles,  canoe-gear,  battle-clubs,  and  war-concbs,  and  occupied 
themselves  in  carving  all  sorts  of  figures  upon  them  with  pointed 
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bits  of  shdl  or  flinty  and  adcHrning  them,  especially  the  war-conohs, 
with  tassels  of  braided  bark  and  tufts  of  human  hair.  Some,  unme- 
diately  after  eating,  threw  themselves  once  more  upon  the  inviting 
mats,  and  resumed  the  employment  of  the  previous  nieht,  sleeping  as 
soundly  as  if  they  had  not  closed  their  eyes  for  a  week.  Others  sal- 
lied out  into  the  groves  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  fruit  or  fibres 
of  bark  and  leaves ;  the  last  two  being  in  constant  requisition,  and 
applied  to  a  hundred  uses.  A  few,  perhaps,  among  the  girls  would 
step  into  the  woods  after  flowers,  or  repair  to  the  stream  with  small 
calabashes  and  cocoa-nut  shells,  in  order  to  polish  them  by  friction 
with  a  smooth  stone  in  the  water.  In  truth,  these  innocent  people 
seemed  to  be  at  no  loss  for  something  to  occupy  their  time,  and  it 
would  be  no  light  task  to  enumerate  all  their  employments,  or  rather 
pleasures.*' 

Light  as  were  the  occupations  thus  described,  they  were  sufll- 
cient  to  give  a  zest  to  the  mid-day  siesta,  which  generally  lasted 
for  an  hour  and  a-half. 

The  pipes  were  then  again  in  requisition,  and  preparations 
were  made  for  the  most  important  epoch  of  the  day, — the  dinner 
hour.  Mr.  Melville  was  almost  invariably  a  guest  at  the  **  Ti," 
(Pakee).  Considerable  jollification  succeeded  dinner,  which  was 
followed  by  another  siesta,  supper,  and  a  fresh  application  to  the 
pipe.  The  business  of  the  aay  being  thus  satisfactorily  con- 
cluded, that  of  the  night  commenced.  In  short,  to  quote  our 
author's  own  words,  "Life  is  to  them  little  else  than  an  often 
interrupted  and  luxurious  nap." 

We  regret  that  our  limits  ao  not  permit  us  to  notice  much  in 
these  volumes,  which  is  possessed  of  great  interest ;  for  though 
rather  an  acute  than  a  profound  observer,  Mr.  Melville  has 
brought  before  us  many  mcts  connected  with  the  rehgious  and 
political  notions  of  his  entertainers,  from  which,  did  our  space 
permit,  we  should  be  glad  to  select  certain  specimens  that  could 
not  fail  to  amuse  and  interest  our  readers. 

There  is,  however,  one  custom  among  the  natives  so  singular, 
and  so  connected  with  many  parts  of  the  storr  before  us,  that  we 
cannot  altogether  pass  it  over  in  silence.  The  Taboo  to  which 
we  have  before  referred  is  a  sort  of  prohibitory  law,  by  which 
men  and  inanimate  objects  are  rendered  either  partially,  or  en- 
tirely, sacred.  Thus  our  friend  Mamoo  was  at  liberty  to  go 
wherever  he  pleased  about  the  island.  The  same  privilege, 
though  to  a  less  amount,  was  extended  to  our  author,  who  was 
regarded  as,  to  a  certain  degree,  sacred  in  the  valley.  The  Taboo 
also  extends  to  the  Ti,  and  to  canoes  in  general.  We  cannot 
compliment  the  natives  on  their  gallantry.  The  effect  of  the 
custom  in  both  these  instances  was  to  prohibit  females  from 
entering  a  place  of  worship  or  a  boat.     Bread,  fruit,  and  cocoa- 
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nut  trees  were  occasionally  placed  under  Taboo,  by  the  twining; 
of  a  wreath  of  leaves  round  their  trunks.  In  that  case,  not  only 
the  tree  itself,  but  its  fruit,  and  even  the  very  shadow  it  cast  upon 
the  ground  was  consecrated.  Mr.  Melville's  pipe  was  in  like 
manner  made  sacred.  As  were  also  "black  hogs,  infants  to^  a 
certain  age,  women  in  an  interesting  situation,  yoimg  men  while 
the  operation  of  tatooing  their  faces  was  goin^  on,  and  certain 
parts  of  the  valley  during  the  continuance  of  a  shower.** 

By  what  power  the  Taboo  was  imposed  our  author  could  never 
discover,  but  the  prohibition  is  most  strictlv  and  ri^dly  enforced, 
and  appears  to  be,  indeed,  the  only  form  of  legislation  recognised 
on  the  island.  But  to  return  to  our  story.  The  painful  disorder 
to  which  our  author  had  been  a  victim  on  his  first  arrival  among 
the  Typees,  broke  out  once  more ;  and  though  the  kindness  of 
the  natives  was  undiminished,  a  deep  feeling  of  dejection  once 
more  came  over  him.  Circumstances  also  occurred,  which  not  a 
little  increased  his  desire  to  escape. 

The  first  of  these  events,  though  ludicrous,  was  suflSiciently 
annoying.     While  taking  a  stroll  one  morning  with  the  faithful 
Kory  Kory,  he  became  unexpectedly  a  witness  of  the  operation 
of  tatooing  as  performed  in  Typee.     A  short  slender  stick, 
tipped  witn  a   shark's  tooth,  was  the  instrument  employed. 
The  skin  being  punctured,  a  mixed  liquid  was  infused  into  the 
wound.     Naturally  curious,  Mr.  Melvule  approached  the  ope- 
rator.   The  operation  was  excessively  painfru,  and  its  effects  to 
a  civilized  man's  ideas  any  thing  but  comely.     What  then  must 
have  been  the  horror  of  our  author,  when  the  artist  perceiving 
him,  and  "  supposing  that  he  had  sought  him  in  a  professional 
capacity,  seized  hold  of  him  in  a  paroxysm  of  delight,  and  was 
all  eagerness  to  begin  the  work."    The  prospect  of  tnring  the 
effect  of  his  operations  on  a  white  man  appears,  indeed,  ^most 
to  have  turned  the  brain  of  the  Polynesian  decorator.     In  vain 
did  Mr.  Melville  protest,  in  vain  did  he  intreat,  in  vain  did  he 
even  endeavour  to  effect  a  compromise,  and  offer  his  arm  to  his 
persecutor.     The  artist  was  mexorable,  and  our  author  was 
obliged,  in  spite  of  his  lameness,  fairly  to  take  to  his  heels. 
This  was  but  the  commencement  of  a  persecution  which,  to  use 
his  own  words,  ^'  made  his  life  a  burden  to  him."    The  king 
sided  with  his  tormentors,  and  he  "  began  to  apprehend  that  in 
some  unlucky  hour  he  should  be  so  disfigured,"  as  he  punningly 
expresses  it,  "  he  should  never  more  have  the  face  to  return  to 
his  coimtrymen."    The  system  of  tatooing  is,  it  appears,  con- 
nected wiUi  their  religion,  and  the  natives  were  desirous  of  mak- 
ing a  convert  of  him.    Events,  however,  of  a  more  serious  nature 
were  now  about  to  occur.     Mr.  Melville  had  often  observed  a     - 
number  of  packages  suspended  to  a  ridge-pole,  which  was  fast- 
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ened  to  Marhego's  house.  The  contents  of  most  of  them — ^fhdt, 
&c.,  had  frequently  been  examined  in  the  author's  presence,  but 
three  of  them  had  never  as  yet  been  opened  before  him.  It 
chanced  one  day  that,  on  entering  the  house,  he  perceived  that 
the  packages  in  question  were  under  examination ;  and  what  was 
his  horror  on  discovering  three  human  heads  lying  on  the  floor 
before  him !  Two  of  the  three  were  those  of  natives,  but  one 
was  that  of  a  white  man.  The  haste  with  which  the  natives  re- 
moved these  ghastly  objects  prevented  Mr.  Melville  from  making 
further  observations :  but  he  had  seen  sufficient,  and  the  state  of 
mind  in  which  this  fearful  discovery  left  him  may  be  well  ima- 
giaed.  If  any  doubt  now  remained  respecting  the  cannibal  pro- 
pensities of  the  islanders,  it  was  destined  to  be  speedily  dispelled. 
The  Happars  once  more  invaded  the  valley.  The  chiefs  and 
warriors  again  rushed  forth  to  repel  them.  The  artillenr  of  the 
natives  consisted  of  three  old  musquets.  "The  voice  of  battle" 
was  much  the  same  as  on  the  previous  occasion ;  but  the  still- 
ness of  the  valley  was  this  time  broken  by  at  least  fifteen  different 
reports.  The  Typees  were  again  victorious,  and  returned  in 
triumph  to  their  homes.  But  the  sequel  on  this  occasion  was 
indeed  terrible.  A  tumultuous  crowd  of  islanders  was  ap- 
proaching,— 

"  In  the  midst  of  them  marched  four  men,  one  preceding  the  other 
at  regular  intervals  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  with  poles  of  a  corresponding 
length  extended  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  to  which  were  tacked 
with  thongs  of  bark  three  long  narrow  bundles,  carefully  wrapped  in 
ample  coverings  of  freshly-plucked  palm  leaves,  tacked  together  with 
skivers  of  bamboo.  Here  and  there  upon  these  green  winding-sheets 
might  be  seen  stains  of  blood,  while  the  warriors  who  carried  the 
frightful  burdens  displayed  upon  their  naked  limbs  similar  san- 
guinary marks.*' 

Mr.  Melville  was  now  sternly  ordered  to  retire  to  the  house, 
which  he  was  not  permitted  to  leave  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day.  On  the  following  morning  it  was  evident  that  a  festival  of 
some  sort  was  about  to  commence.  Our  hero,  though  permitted 
on  this  occasion  to  go  out  attended  by  Kory  Kory,  was  carefully 
kept  at  a  distance  from  the  Ti.  The  continual  soimd  of  drums 
throughout  the  day  filled  him  with  horror,  and  his  suspicion  of 
what  was  going  forward  gradually  amounted  almost  to  certainty. 
The  following  morning,  thinking  the  feast  was  apparently  con- 
cluded, and  seized  with  a  morbid  desire  to  verify  his  appreheur 
sions,  he  requested  permission  to  visit  the  Ti  at  mid-day.  He 
was  permitted  to  do  so ;  but  nothing  was  there  to  indicate  the 
frightful  ceremony  which  he  supposed  to  have  taken  place.  The 
chiefs  were  there,  kind  and  courteous  as  ever,  and  every  thing 
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appeared  as  usual.  On  leaving  the  buildings  howeyer,  he  ob* 
served  a  description  of  canoe  with  a  cover  over  it ;  he  opened  the 
lid,  and  caught  a  glance  of  the  ^*  disordered  members  of  a  human 
skeleton^  the  bones  still  fresh  virith  moisture,  and  with  particles 
of  flesh  clinging  to  them  here  and  there."  Whatever  may  be 
our  author's  theories  on  the  abstract  question  of  cannibalism,  he 
was  naturally  by  no  means  inclined  to  run  a  risk  of  becoming 
a  victim  to  the  practice.  His  desire,  therefore,  of  leaving  the 
island  got  the  better  of  every  other  feeling,  but  no  means  of 
effecting  his  object  appeared  practicable. 

While  thus  tortured  in  mind  and  body,  a  faint  hope  was  sud- 
denly raised  in  the  breast  of  the  captive  by  the  sudden  re-appear- 
ance among  them  of  Mamoo.  To  this  friendly  savage  did  he 
once  again  apply  for  assistance.     A  hurried  conversation  took 

flace,  £md  Mamoo  appeared  willing,  but  afraid,  to  aid  his  project, 
[e  announced  his  intention  of  returning  the  same  day  to  his 
native  valley,  Puaarka ;  and  to  the  prisoner's  intreaty  to  be  per- 
mitted to  accompany  him,  he  returned  the  foUovring  reply : — 

"  Me  no  hear  you  talk  any  more.  By  by  Kanaka  get  mad,  kill 
you  and  me  too.  No ;  you  see  be  no  want  you  to  speak  to  me  at  all. 
You  see — ah  !  By  by  you  no  mind,  you  get  well ;  be  kill  you,  eat  you, 
hang  you  head  up  there,  like  Happar  Kanaka.  Now  you  listen,  but 
no  talk  any  more.  By  by  I  go  ;  you  see  way  I  go.  Ah !  then  some 
night  Kanaka  all  snore  snore  (sleep).  You  run  away.  You  come 
Puaarka.  I  speak  Puaarka  Kanaka.  He  no  barm  you.  At  there  I 
take  you  my  canoe  Nukuncon,  and  you  no  run  away  ship  any  more." 

With  such  a  prospect  of  escape  was  Mr.  Melville  compelled 
to  content  himself;  but  all  attempts  to  follow  out  the  friendly 
advice  were  futile.  The  vigilance  even  of  the  sleeping  Typees 
was  not  to  be  eluded,  and  the  prospect  of  escape  appeared  more 
hopeless  than  ever.  But  his  deliverance  was  at  hand  at  a  mo- 
ment when  it  was  least  expected. 

An  Australian  was  in  the  harbour  of  Makabeva.  She  was 
about  to  sail  when,  through  the  means  of  the  friendly  Mamoo, 
the  captain  became  aware  of  the  condition  of  Mr.  Melville.  A 
native  of  the  name  of  Xarakoa  offered  to  procure  his  release,  if 
provided  vrith  suitable  articles  of  traffic.  The  humane  captain 
of  the  JuUa  consented,  and  a  boat,  manned  by  a  tatooed  crew, 
proceeded  to  the  harbour,  while  the  barque  lay  off  and  on  in  the 
neighbourhood,  awaiting  his  arrival.  A  musquet,  some  coloured 
cloth,  and  several  bags  of  powder  were  the  articles  offered  in  ex- 
change. Mr.  Melville  having  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  boat, 
contrived  with  gre^t  difficulty  to  reach  the  shore.  The  natives 
were  still  unwilling  to  part  with  him, — ^but  we  have  no  space  to 
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detail  the  various  obstructions  which  were  thrown  in  the  way  of 
his  departure.  One  little  incident,  however  affecting  and  charac- 
teristic, cannot  but  be  interesting.  The  natives  were  engaged 
in  a  violent  dispute  respecting  him,  when  old  Marhego  appeared 
amongst  them : — 

**  Never  shall  I  forget/*  says  he,  "  the  benevolent  expression  of  his 
countenance.  He  placed  his  arm  upon  my  shoulder,  and  emphati- 
cally pronounced  the  only  two  English  words  I  had  taught  him,  home 
and  mother,  I  at  once  understood  what  he  meant,  and  eagerly  ex- 
pressed my  thanks  to  him.'' 

It  was  to  this  division  of  opinion  among  the  natives  that  Mr. 
Melville  was  indebted  for  his  safety.  Taking  advantage  of  a 
broil  among  themselves,  he  gave  one  parting  embrace  to  Faz- 
awaz,  handed  the  musket  to  Kory  Kory,  the  cloth  to  Marhego, 
and  the  powder  to  other  natives,  and  sprang  into  the  boat. 
Some  of  the  natives,  rushing  into  the  sea,  made  an  attempt  at  re- 
capture, but  were  repelled.  Mr.  Melville  reached  the  Julia  in 
safety,  but  three  months  elapsed  before  he  recovered  his  health. 

In  the  rapid  sketch  which  we  have  thus  given  of  Mr.  Melville's 
adventures  and  ultimate  escape,  we  have,  as  we  before  observed, 
been  compelled  to  omit  much  that  we  should  have  been  glad  to 
have  inserted.  We  have  also  purposely  abstained  from  touching 
on  other  passages,  which  had  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  better  have 
been  omitted.  We  refer  to  those  parts  of  the  work  in  which  the 
whole  system  of  colonization  is  attacked  without  discrimination, 
and  to  the  refuted  contrasts  which  are  drawn  between  the  bless- 
ings of  barbarism  and  the  pernicious  effects  of  civilization. 
There  is  much  apparent  reason  in  many  of  the  inferences  drawn 
by  our  author ;  but  he  seems  somewhat  too  much  disposed  to 
confound  together  the  uses  and  abuses  of  the  system  which  he 
reprobates.  We  are  also  much  inclined  to  doubt  whether  it  is 
advisable  to  arrive  at  very  important  conclusions  from  experience 
which  though  undoubtedly  great,  is  after  all  but  partial.  We 
would  also  suggest,  that  previous  to  the  summary  disposal  of 
questions  of  vast  magnitude,  it  is  necessary  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  statistics,  a  branch  of  the  subject  before  ns 
which  appears  to  have  been  entirely  neglected  by  our  author. 
With  regard  to  the  literary  merits  of  the  work,  there  can  be,  we 
apprehend,  but  one  opimon.  The  style  is  clear,  manly,  and 
lively :  the  vivacity  of  the  author  is  combined  with  the  refine- 
ment of  the  gentleman.  We  can  only  conclude  by  once  more 
cordially  recommending  it  to  our  readers,  and  expressing  our 
thanks  to  the  author  for  the  amusement  and  information  which 
we  have  derived  from  its  perusal. 
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Art.  III. — 1.  The  Confessions  of  a  Pretty  Woman.     By  Miss 
Pardoe.     3  vols.     London :  Colburn,  1846. 

2.    Emilia  Wyndham.    A  Tale.    By  the  Author  of  *'Two  Old 
Men's  Tales,"  and  "  Mount  Sorel."    3  vols.    1846. 

The  Confessions  of  a  Pretty  Woman !  What  ideas  does  the  title 
excite ;  how  redolent  is  it  of  grace  and  fashion  and  careless  oisi- 
vete  ;  what  visions  of  blonde  and  satins  and  diamonds,  eclipsed 
by  that  which  they  are  designed  to  adorn ;  what  suggestions  lie 
perdues  of  flirtations  and  gaieties  all  unmixed  vdth  gravities,  of 
"  nods  and  becks  and  wreathed  smiles ;"  what  quiet,  or  perad- 
venture  unquiet,  scandal  might  not  be  looked  for  in  a  book  with 
such  a  designation!  And  now  that  all  these  have  had  their  effect, 
and  that  every  body  has  read  the  book,  we,  the  serious  and  ear- 
nest among  critics,  sit  down  to  analyze  and  investigate  it. 

The  most  renowned  professor  of  the  critical  art,  the  august 
and  tremendous  Fadladeen,  was  once  pleased  to  observe,  that  be- 
fore he  gave  an  opinion  upon  the  poems  of  Feramorz,  "  he  must 
pass  briefly  in  review  all  the  poems  that  had  ever  been  written ;" 
snd  though  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  review  all  previous  novels 
before  we  examine  the  one  before  us,  yet,  as  it  is  a  work  by  no 
means  of  a  common  or  common-place  land,  it  may  not  be  useless 
to  spend  a  few  moments  in  considering  the  principles  upon  which 
novels  are  now-a-days  written  and  published.  Of  all  classes  of 
literature,  that  to  which  they  belong  is  the  most  extensively 
read ;  many  thousands  there  are  who  never  read  any  thing  else, 
and  if  PoUok's  observation  be  true, 

"  A  novel  is  a  book 
Three  volumed,  and  once  read," 

it  is  at  all  events  satisfactory  to  the  novel-makers  of  our  day  that 
the  book  is  once  read  by  at  least  a  million  of  persons.  Our  age 
is  a  practical  one,  and  instead  of  solemnizing  our  amusements 
and  elevating  our  pleasures  into  the  rank  of  duties,  we  reverse 
the  medal,  we  bring  down  our  weightiest  obligations  to  the  level 
of  recreations ;  we  do  our  charity  at  a  bazaar,  and  our  patriotism 
at  a  Polish  ball ;  we  give  our  children  "  Joyce's  Scientific  Dia- 
logues "  instead  of  "  Jack  the  Giant-killer,"  and  try  to  persuade 
them  that  virtue  is  the  finest  fun  in  the  world.  In  exact  accord- 
ance with  this  practice,  we  are  no  longer  visited  with  the  visita- 
tions of  Cleopatra  and  Cassandra,  nor  do  we  wade  through  the 
ponderous  romances  of  chivalry ;  but  we  sip  our  literary  whipped 
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cream  in  three  glasses,  and  even  then  are  apt  to  exclaim,  with 
one  of  Mr.  D'lsraeli's  heroes, 

**  Every  thing  bores  me  so  !  " 
Three  volumes,  then, — post  8vo. — ^price  one  pound  eleven  shil- 
lings and  sixpence,  is  the  Procrustaean  standard  according  to 
which  works  of  fiction  are  to  be  compounded ;  and  in  obedience 
to  this  law,  a  pretty  woman  can  make  her  confessions  in  no  other 
shape,  and  of  no  other  than  "  three  dimensions'' 

The  work  before  us  is  not  a  novel  of  adventure  or  intrigue ; 
nor  is  it  what  is  usually  considered  a  novel  of  character.  It  con- 
tains no  detail  of  deep  and  absorbing  passion,  it  offers  little  or 
no  *^  sentiment  i'  the  delineation  of  fashionable  life  is  not  its  ob- 
ject, it  does  not  deal  in  ridicule  of  vulgar  *^ parvenus ,''  it  touches 
not  on  the  field  of  politics,  nor  does  it  meddle  with  the  scandal 
of  the  "  beau  monde''  There  are  three  volumes  but  not  one 
divorce,  and  altogether  the  work  stands  alone. 

It  is  this  singularity  which  secures  it  o\xr  attention ;  all  that 
Miss  Pardoe  puts  forUi  will,  we  know,  be  worth  reading,  for  few 
writers  are  more  able  to  treat  well  what  they  think  proper  to 
treat  at  all.  With  unusual  powers  of  description  she  unites  a 
deep  and  searching  spirit ;  she  looks  on  her  subject  as  a  whole, 
and  considers  the  bearing  of  each  part  on  the  rest ;  she  writes, 
too,  with  a  constant  regard  to  the  interests  of  virtue  and  religion ; 
and  a  work  from  such  a  writer,  with  such  a  title,  may  naturally 
be  expected  to  possess  more  than  ordinary  attractions. 

Let  us  here,  however,  acquit  Miss  Pardoe  at  once  of  being 
guilty  of  that  virtuous  common-place, — the  writing,  premedita- 
tedly,  an  improving  book;  she  has  senior  sisters  among  the 
tuneftd  Nine  who  save  her  that  labour :  she  writes  as  her  spirit 

Srompts  her,  and  ought  not  to  be  taxed  with  wilfully  thrusting 
own  our  throats  either  ethics  or  theology.  If,  however,  her  ob- 
ject had  been  to  exhibit  the  utter  hoUowness  and  heartlessness 
of  FASHION,  properly  so  called,  its  inconsistency  with  the  highest 
qualities  and  most  sacred  duties  of  life,  the  inadequacy  of  the 
world  to  supply  solid  and  enduring  happiness,  the  necessity  of 
loftier  objects  and  grander  hopes  than  are  thus  given  us  to  create 
peace  within  the  heart,  she  could  hardly  have  adopted  means 
better  fitted  to  her  object  than  by  simply  telling  this  very  story 
in  this  very  way. 

The  confessions  commence  a  long  while  before  the  beginning, 
for  our  heroine  tells  her  mother's  tale  first,  and  her  own  after- 
wards. Her  father,  an  English  merchant,  marries  a  Lady  Made- 
laine  GlenfiUan,  the  daughter  of  a  somewhat  dilapidated  Scotch 
peer,  endowed  with  great  beauty,  great  talents,  and  a  plentiful 
lack  of  affection.     The  conversation  between  the  right  honour- 
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able  the  Earl  of  Glenfillan  and  his  daughter  is  very  characteristic, 
and  we  accordingly  extract  it  entire. 

"  Id  about  ten  minutes  the  Lady  Madelaine  appeared,  followed  by 
her  Marlborough  spaniel,  who,  with  all  the  confidence  of  a  spoiled, 
favourite,  intruded  himself  into  the  conference. 

*'  There  was  an  expression  of  tremour  and  anxiety  about  the  young 
beauty  very  unusual ;  and,  as  she  took  possession  of  the  chair  to 
which  the  Earl  motioned  her,  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face  with  an 
earnestness  which  bespoke  at  once  curiosity  and  alarm. 

"  *  You  will  never  believe,  Madelaine,'  commenced  Lord  Glenfil- 
lan, *  that  I  have  requested  your  presence  here  on  such  a  subject  as 
the  refusal  of  a  commoner  to  form  an  alliance  with  my  family.' 

"  The  cheeks  and  forehead  of  the  lady  grew  suddenly  crimson,  and 
her  eyes  flashed ;  but  she  did  not  utter  a  syllable. 

"  *  I  see  how  sensibly — ^how  deeply — you  feel  this  ajffront,'  pursued 
her  father,  *  for  which  you  must  have  been  as  unprepared  as  I  myself 
was ;  but  high  birth  and  noble  blood  are  now  at  a  discount  in  this 
country, — gold  is  the  great  principle  with  all  ranks.  Yet  I  cannot 
avoid  thinking  that,  after  the  extreme  step  which  I  took  in  mooting 
the  subject,  when  I  was  decidedly  the  condescending  party,  Mr.  Til- 
den  should  have  been  less  abrupt  in  his  negative.' 

"  *  Surely,  my  dear  father — surely,  my  lord,'  said  the  Lady  Made- 
laine, in  a  tone  of  oflfended  dignity,  *  you  did  not  offer  your  daugh- 
ter's hand  to  Mr.  Tilden  !' 

"  *  Certainly  not — decidedly  not — '  was  the  sententious  answer. 
*  Your  delicacy  alone  makes  you  jump  to  such  a  conclusion.  I  flatter 
myself  that  I  conducted  the  aflair  in  a  manner  at  once  dignified  and 
diplomatic  ;  and,  for  a  considerable  time,  I  had  every  reason  to  con-, 
elude  that  Mr.  Tilden  was  transported  with  gratitude  and  happiness. 
But — in  short — can  you  not  imagine  how  the  equivoque  arose? — 
Can  you  not  guess  in  what  his  rejection  of  Lady  Flora's  hand  origi- 
nated?' 

**  His  fair  daughter  had  suddenly  become  singularly  interested  in 
disentangling  two  curls  of  one  of  the  long  and  lustrous  ears  of  her 
little  favourite,  and  she  did  not  immediately  reply. 

"  '  That  Mr.  Tilden  had  become  strongly  attached  to  some  member 
of  my  family  was  evident/  continued  the  Earl ;  *  and  I  accordingly 
never  entertained  a  doubt  that  my  project  for  the  establishment  of 
your  sister  had  fully  succeeded.  I  could  not  suppose  that  he  had 
become  enamoured  of  Miss  Margery  Macspleuchan ' — ^here  his  lord- 
ship smiled  at  the  facetiousness  of  his  own  conceit — *  and  I  would 
not  think  that  he  had  raised  his  eyes  and  his  hopes  to  yourself,' — and 
here  he  fixed  a  long  and  scrutinizing  look  upon  the  young  lady ; 
'  there  was,  consequently,  no  other  method  of  accounting  for  ^hat  I 
saw,  and  I  acted  upon  that  very  rational  conclusion.  I  was  wrong, 
however,  my  love — wrong  in  all  my  premises,  save  the  first.  Mr. 
Tilden  has,  indeed,  become  attached — ^powerfully  attached — to  a  mem- 
ber of  my  family;  but,  I  fear,  hopelessly.' 
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"  *  Yoxx  fear^  my  lord  ! '  exclaimed  the  young  lady,  suddenly  look- 
ing up  with  a  flash  of  her  natural  haughtiness.  At  that  moment  she 
entirely  lost  sight  of  the  interesting  and  refined  companion,  and  saw 
only  the  plebeian  in  her  noble  father's  guest 

"  *  I  used  the  word  advisedly,  my  dear  Madelaine.  You  well  know 
how  highly  I  estimate  our  proud  and  ancient  blood,  as  well  as  your 
own  excelling  loveliness  and  merit;  but  I  have  already  hinted  to  you, 
that  for  a  time  our  conversation  was  carried  on  in  mutual  misunder- 
standing. I,  very  naturally,  thought  only  of  your  sister;  Mr.  Tilden, 
full  of  his  own  feelings,  thought  only  of  yourself;  and  thus  we  dis- 
cussed the  affair  without  either  having  named  the  person  of  whom  he 
spoke,  until,  in  allusion  to  the  settlement  which  he  proposed  to  make 
upon  his  wife,  Mr.  Tilden  mentioned  the  Lady  Madelaine  GlenfiUan. 
You  may  imagine  my  astonishment ! ' 

"  *  And  is  it  really  possible,  my  lord,'  asked  the  lady,  with  the 
pretty  scorn  of  a  spoiled  beauty,  *  that,  having  so  long  nustde  the  ac- 
quaintance of  this  proud  commoner,  you  should  have  conceived  it 
probable  that  he  would  become  the  husband  of  Lady  Flora  ? ' 

''  '  I  did  indeed  commit  that  extravagance,'  said  the  Earl,  some- 
what offended  by  the  tone  in  which  the  question  was  put ;  '  nor  do  I 
consider  it  so  extreme  as  it  may  appear  to  yourself.  Mr.  Tilden  is 
no  longer  a  boy,  therefore  the  age  of  your  sister  was  by  no  means  a 
fair  objection*  In  other  respects,  the  one  precisely  possesses  what 
the  other  needs ;  for  Tilden  requires  only  connection  to  command 
every  good  which  this  world  can  offer.' 

*'  '  You  would  not  include  the  Macspleuchan  physiognomy  in  this 
list  of  advantages,  I  trust,  my  dear  father,'  laughed  the  lady ;  *  I 
thought  that  you  '  had  suffered  persecution,  and  learnt  mercy  ! ' 

"  The  Earl  could  not  resist  the  contagion  of  her  saucy  mirth :  he 
smiled  without  any  symptom  of  displeasure ;  and  the  more  cordially, 
that  his  lovely  daughter  appeared  by  no  means  so  much  shocked  at 
the  presumption  of  my  &ther  as  he  had  anticipated. 

"  *  Imagme  my  delight,'  he  pursued  after  a  momentary  pause, 
*  when  I  heard,  as  I  supposed,  a  settlemait  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
a-year  made  upon  Lady  Flora — ^" 

*'  *  I  can  well  understand  it,'  said  the  beauty  quietly. 

"  *  Ten  thousand  a-year,'  repeated  his  lordship  complacently,  *  up- 
on a  wife  whose  entire  fortune  consists  of  precisely  half  that  amount. 
Nor,  evidently,  was  this  all  which  Mr.  Tilden  was  about  to  propose, 
when,  in  my  astonishment  at  his  mention  of  your  own  name,  I  inter- 
rupted him.     The  offer  was  certainly  most  princely.' 

"  He  paused,  not  altogether  certain  how  far  he  might  proceed  with 
safety  upon  this  new  tack — ^but  he  paused  in  vain ;  for  Lady  Made^ 
laine  appeared  resolved  not  to  come  *  to  the  rescue.'  Why  was  she 
thus  silent?  We  can  only  say,  with  the  German  proverb,  Das  Herz 
Uifft  nieht. 

"  *  What  a  splendid  figure  might  be  made  by  a  woman  of  fashion 
and  beauty  upon  an  unencumbered  ten  thousand  a-year ! '  once  more 
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declaimed  his  lordship.    *I  must  again  repeat,  that  the  offer  was 
princely.' 

"  'And  intended  for  myself,  if  I  have  understood  you  rightly,  my 
lord,'  said  Lady  Madelaine.  *  It  almost  makes  me  smile,  when  I  re- 
member the  marvellous  projects  of  my  poor  aunt  in  my  favour,  that 
the  first  suitor  who  has  seriously  pretended  to  my  hand  should  be  a 
commoner,  and  one,  moreover,  who  has  been  contaminated  by  codol- 
merce ;  and  that  I  should  say — ^knowing  myself  as  I  do — that  I  pray 
you  not  to  precipitate  this  matter.  Of  course  Mr.  Tilden  leaves  the 
Castle  at  once.' 

'*  *  Such  was  his  intention,'  said  the  Earl,  who  could  scarcely  con- 
ceal his  astonishment  at  the  words  and  bearing  of  his  daughter ; 
'  but,  in  compliance  with  my  request,  he  has  consented  to  remain  for 
a  couple  of  days  longer.' 

"  *  With  any  hope  of  succeeding  in  his  suit  ?'  asked  the  lady  with 
a  very  peculiar  expression. 

"  *  Without  the  slightest,'  replied  the  Earl ;  '  and  very  reluctantly ; 
but  I  asked  it  as  a  favour,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  remark  among 
the  household.' 

"  *  You  have  acted  wisely,  my  dear  father^  as  you  ever  do,'  said 
Lady  Madelaine ;  and  she  removed  the  spaniel  from  her  lap,  and  drew 
her  chair  directly  opposite  to  that  of  the  Earl,  sweeping  away  as  she 
did  so  the  piles  of  papers  which  occupied  the  table  before  her;  and 
then  she  leant  her  head  upon  her  hand  for  a  time,  in  an  attitude  of 
grave  thought.  *  That  I  was  not  quite  unprepared  for  this  event,'  she 
said  at  length  after  a  considerable  pause,  upon  which  his  bewildered 
lordship  did  not  attempt  to  break,  *  I  will  at  once  concede.  I  could 
not  mistake  the  manner  of  Mr.  Tilden,  guarded  as  it  has  been ;  nor 
was  I  blind  to  the  fact  that  I  am  not  altogether  calculated  to  play  re- 
spectably the  rSle  of  a  nonentity  with  which  your  lordship  had  fa- 
voured me  in  this  domestic  drama.  Lady  Flora  has  been  de  tierSy 
and  not  myself.  So  much  for  the  state  of  things  at  home ;  and  now 
I  will  give  you  a  slight  sketch  of  the  reasons  which  have  induced  me 
to  tolerate  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Tilden.' 

**  As  she  ceased  speaking,  she  glanced  towards  the  Earl,  who  re- 
plied only  by  a  silent  inclination  of  the  head.  *  I  know  that  I  am 
handsome — all  the  world  have  so  decided,  and  all  the  world  must  be 
right.  I  know  that  my  family,  on  both  sides,  is  unexceptionable, 
and  in  antiquity  would  do  no  dishonour  to  a  German  court;  and  I 
am  assuredly  not  of  a  temperament  to  consider  such  advantages  as  a 
matter  of  indifference.  But  these  are  not  the  only  truths  which  the 
world  has  taught  me.  I  am  young  in  years,  but  old  in  experience. 
The  tuition  of  Lady  Sinclair  was  able,  and  I  have  learnt  somewhat  of 
myself.  I  have  been  flattered, y^^e^,  and  followed ;  but  the  mention 
of  my  prospects  has  always  hitherto  sufficed  to  cool  the  passion 
created  by  my  person.  I  am  haughty  and  ambitious.  Glenfillan  is 
to  me  exile  from  all  the  haunts  and  habits  of  my  early  and  brilliant 
girlhood.     You  have  considerately  warned  me  that  I  must  not  hope 
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to  revisit  London  for  several  years ;  and  I,  in  my  turn,  have  asked 
myself  what,  under  existing  circumstances,  I  can  hope  from  another 
season,  when  I  am  crippled  in  my  resources,  and  have  lost  my  affec- 
tionate and  skilful  chaperone.  And  now  I  have  perhaps,  my  lord, 
said  enough  to  justify  my  present  apparently  capricious  conduct  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Tilden.' 

** '  I  have  listened  with  as  much  admiration  as  surprise,*  exclaimed 
the  Earl.  *  I  had  fallen  into  a  somewhat  similar  train  of  reasoning 
while  awaiting  you.  But  remember,  my  dear  child,  that  you  are 
still  very  young,  and  that  you  are  very  beautiful.  I  will  be  as  frank 
as  yourself,  and  at  once  admit  that  this  marriage  appears  to  me  to  be 
singularly  desirable.  Reflect,  nevertheless.  You  have  great  advan- 
tages on  your  side — youth,  beauty,  and  patrician  birth.  You  are 
doing  great  honour  to  Mr.  Tilden,  even  by  this  deliberate  considera- 
tion of  his  proposal.' 

"  '  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  fact,  my  lord ;  nor,  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  will  he  be  so.  I  do  not  profess  to  love  Mr.  Tilden.  The 
thing  is  impossible  under  the  circumstances ;  but  I  respect  his  intel- 
lect, and  admire  his  person.  He  is,  in  short,  perfectly  presentable ; 
and,  when  you  have  ascertained  that  his  fortune  is  as  it  has  been  re- 
presented to  you  by  others,  T  will  engage  to  permit  his  addresses ; — 
and  the  rather,'  added  her  ladyship,  with  a  little  of  the  sententious- 
ness  of  her  father,  ^  that,  as  you  did  me  the  honour  to  confide  to 
me,  you  are  at  present  under  some  pecuniary  engagement  to  the 
gentleman.' 

"As  she  ceased  speaking,  she  rose,  and  having  bent  her  head 
gracefully  to  the  Earl,  glided  out  of  the  room. 

"And  thus  it  came  to  pass,  gentle  reader,  that  at  the  end  of  three 
months  my  father  became  the  delighted  husband  of  the  lovely,  the 
young,  the  highborn  Lady  Madelaine ;  the  brilliancy  of  whose  presen- 
tation at  court  during  the  ensuing  season  was  the  theme  of  universal 
comment  and  envy. 

"  Lady  Madelaine  Tilden's  jewels,  Lady  Madelaine  Tilden's  equi- 
pages and  town  house,  her  beauty,  her  rank,  and  her  perfect  high- 
breeding,  were  the  *  lion '  of  the  day ;  and  when,  at  the  close  of  the 
spring,  she  retired  with  her  husband  to  a  magnificent  estate  in  the 
west  of  England,  situated  within  six  miles  of  the  county  town,  and 
in  the  very  centre  of  a  fastidious  and  aristocratic  neighbourhood,  (a 
purchase  made  by  my  father  from  a  bankrupt  duke,)  she  carried  away 
with  her  the  hearts  of  all  the  men,  and  the  hatred  of  half  the  women. 
She  felt  that  she  had  not  lived  in  vain !"  (vol.  i.  pp.  80-9.) 

Such  a  marriage  could  only  result  in  one  way,  and  the  future 
life  of  the  ill-matched  pair  is  depicted  in  colours  equally  cold 
and  bright.  There  is  a  spirit  of  bitterness  and  sarcasm  running 
through  the  book  which  is  well  expended  upon  the  characters 
it  describes,  and  though  we  feel  that  such  persons  there  are,  we 
take  them  not  as  the  rule  but  the  exception.     fFhy  Miss  Pardoe 
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has  chosen  to  depict  them,  is  another  question :  they  are  for  the 
most  part  very  hateful,  but  then  we  must  have  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  rattle-snake  as  well  as  that  of  the  turtle-dove,  and 
Shakspeare,  who  painted  Imogen,  painted  also  Lady  Macbeth. 
Under  such  guidance  the  *'  pretty  woman"  herself  was  ushered 
into  life :  her  education  was  attended  to  as  might  be  expected. 

"At  six  years  old  I  was  provided  with  a  French  governess.  She 
was  a  sister  of  Felicie,  who  had,  like  herself,  been  destined  to  the 
honours  of  the  dressing-room,  but  who  had  not  evinced  sufficient 
talent  to  be  entrusted  with  the  toilet  of  a  woman  of  rank,  and  who 
naturally  could  not  condescend  to  serve  a  hourgeoise, 

*'  When  my  mother  decided  upon  this  appendage  to  my  individual 
establishment,  she  named  it,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  her  attendant, 
who  immediately,  like  an  affectionate  sister,  recommended  Mademoi- 
selle Josephine,  who,  as  she  assured  her  lady,  *  avoit  des  talents  ex- 
traordinaires  pour  V education  r  Such  an  assurance  from  such  a 
quarter  settled  the  affair  at  once;  my  mother  merely  stipulating 
that  she  must  *  look  at'  mademoiselle  before  she  was  definitively 
engaged ;  and  as  Felicie  felt  that  nothing  could  be  more  reasonable, 
her  extraordinary  talented  sister,  who  was  too  dull  to  dress  hair  and 
*  get  up '  point-lace,  was  immediately  summoned ;  and  being  very 
pretty,  very  graceful,  and  remarkably  well-dressed,  was  secured  at 
once  by  Lady  Madelaine  at  a  high  salary,  to  form  my  manners  and 
direct  my  mind. 

**  Her  installation  in  her  new  dignities  followed  within  a  month ; 
the  day-nursery  was  duly  promoted  into  a  school-room ;  and  Mrs. 
Harris,  not  with  the  best  grace  in  the  world,  subsided  into  vice- 
president."  (vol.  i.  pp.  171,  2.) 

Eveleen,  for  such  was  the  heroine's  name,  had  a  sister,  too, 
whose  tale,  melancholy  and  most  violent,  is  intertwined  with 
her  own.  She  (the  Pretty  Woman)  marries,  by  means  of  a  long 
series  of  miserable  manoeuvres,  a  man  whom  she  does  not — can- 
not love.  She  but  narrowly  escapes  the  most  fatal  of  falls ;  and, 
finally,  she  retires  almost  to  solitude,  to  mourn  over  the  errors  of 
all  ill-spent  life. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  these  "  confessions.**  That  we  do  now 
and  then  find  light  and  lively  writing  is  true ;  but  the  general 
tone  of  the  book  is  mournful  in  the  extreme.  A  succession  of 
joyless  pomps — the  delineation  of  a  long  train  of  worthless  beings 
— the  utter  absence  of  all  domestic  happiness,  and  the  abundance 
of  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness,  cannot  but 
make  a  gloomy  picture ;  and  we  lay  down  the  book  with  a  sigh 
that  such  things  should  be  true,  but  with  the  conviction  that  the 
picture  is  taken  &om  the  life. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  consider  the  merits  of  the  work  as  very 
high,  and  Miss  Pardoe  can  well  afford  to  hear  a  little  friendly 
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criticism.  We  find  no  fault  with  her  choice  of  a  subject ;  nor  do 
we,  with  some  captious  writers,  object  to  young  persons  being  re- 
presented as  reasoning  and  reflecting.  There  are  more  philoso- 
phers in  pinafores  than  the  world  supposes,  and  many  grave  and 
solemn  seniors  would  gain  much  could  they  read  the  mind  of  a 
child.  Nor  do  we  find  reasons  for  objecting  to  the  title,  for  they 
are  confessions,  and  she  who  confesses  is  a  pretty  woman ;  but 
yet  we  have  a  fault,  and  that  is  the  want  of  contrast.  It  would 
have  been  but  just  to  human  nature — that  poor  human  nature 
which  we  make  the  scape-goat  for  all  our  misdoings,  as  though 
we  thereby  distributed  them  among  mankind  at  large,  which  all 
are  so  ready  to  abuse,  and  so  few  to  reform! — it  would  have 
been  but  just  to  human  nature  to  have  had  one  or  two  more 
prominent  lights, — one  or  two  reliefs  from  so  much  darkness  and 
such  utter  depravity.  Lady  O'Halloran  and  her  daughter-in- 
law  are  good,  but  they  are  not  sufficient ;  there  should  have 
been  some  examples  of  high  virtue,  of  deep  devotion,  and  self- 
sacrifice.  The  book  would  have  been  better  and  more  pleasant ; 
it  would  have  been  better  because  it  would  have  presented  a 
truer  picture  of  human  life,  and  more  pleasant  because  more 
hopeful. 

We  have  said  that  the  book  contains  some  light  and  lively 
writing ;  and  weh  ave  met  with  few  descriptions  more  exquisitely 
amusing  than  that  of  the  Lady  Flora  GlenfiUan  assuming  the 
management  of  the  house  at  Rooksley.  Indeed  the  whole  of 
that  very  meritorious  lady's  history  might  be  taken  out  and 
printed  by  itself,  as  a  morceau  full  of  the  richest  humour  and 
the  most  playful  and  effective  satire.  Lady  Juliana  in  "  Mar- 
riage "  does  not  form  a  more  admirable  contrast  with  her  High- 
land relations,  than  does  Lady  Flora  with  her  polished  though 
ill-bred  niece.     Here  is  a  picture : — 

^^  In  the  van  stalked  a  tall,  gaunt  figure,  draped  in  a  cloak  of 
woollen  plaid  ;  which  chequered  horror  I  was  subsequently  informed 
was  the  GlenfiUan  tartan.  There  was  a  head-dress  also  of  some 
nameless  material  and  indescribable  form,  which  was  flung  off  ab- 
ruptly ;  and  before  I  could  command  myself  sufficiently  to  give  ut- 
terance to  one  word  of  greeting,  or  had  even  caught  a  glimpse  of  my 
sister,  I  found  myself  clasped  in  two  long  arms,  and  hugged  so  tightly 
to  the  GlenfiUan  tartan,  that  I  had  not  breath  even  to  scream ;  while 
a  shrill  voice  in  a  strong  Scotch  accent,  was  pouring  forth  a  flood  of 
vehement  ejaculations. 

"I  will  not  attempt  to  expatiate  on  my  disgust.  This  was  stringent 
guardianship  indeed  !  The  travel-reeking  cloak ;  the  hot  breath 
that  seemed  to  stagnate  upon  my  forehead ;  the  fearful  clutch  from 
which  I  really  believed  my  very  bones  to  be  endangered,  settled  the 
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relative  positions  of  L^y  Flora  and  myself  for  ever.  It  was  an  un- 
accustomed and  coarse  contact,  to  which  I  instinctively  felt  that  I 
could  never  submit  without  the  deepest  repugnance.  I  was  at  once 
terrified  and  disgusted ;  and  when  the  grasp  was  at  length  relaxed, 
and  that  my  tormentor  (for  such  she  seemed  at  the  moment)  drew 
back,  and  held  me  at  arms'  length,  in  order  to  examine  my  person  at 
her  ease,  and  that  I  saw  the  prominent  cheek-bones,  the  sharp  nose 
and  chin,  and  the  disordered  and  uncurled  masses  of  grizzled  hair, 
which  had  escaped  fi-om  beneath  what  was  evidently  intended  to  re- 
present a  cap,  I  involuntarily  closed  my  eyes  to  shut  out  the  unplea- 
sant object  which  had  forced  itself  upon  me  so  abruptly."  (vol.  i. 
pp.  271,  2.) 

The  doings  of  the  lady  correspond  with  her  external  graces. 
We  find  her  lecturing  her  nieces  and  scolding  her  servants,  and 
coolly  proposing  to  the  housekeeper  to  discontinue  the  use  of 
wine,  or  to  substitute  "Cape,"  for  what  had  been  previously 
taken  in  her  apartments.  The  result  of  these,  and  similar 
changes  in  a  great  and  most  extravagant  household,  is  of  course 
what  in  Spain  they  call  a  "  pronunciamientOy^  but  what  in  our  more 
homely  tongue  is  denominated  " a  rebellion*^  Here  we  have  the 
scene  drawn  with  the  accuracy  and  finish  of  a  Hogarth : — 

"  A  servant  instantly  appeared. 

"  *  I  wish  to  speak  with  Mr.  Bottlemore — ^instantly,*  said  the  prima- 
donna. 

"  The  man  bowed,  and  withdrew ;  but  not  before  I  had  detected  a 
roguish  smile  playing  about  his  lips. 

"  The  precise  and  polite  butler  made  his  appearance  within  five 
minutes,  during  which  time  no  word  had  been  spoken  in  the  break- 
fast-room. 

"  Lady  Flora  leaned  forward  in  her  chair,  and  returned  his  punc- 
tilious salutation  with  an  elongatory  motion  of  her  chin.  She  evi- 
dently felt  herself  at  that  moment  in  a  very  responsible  and  dignified 
position.  Not  another  moment  was  lost.  In  the  same  masterly  style 
in  which  she  had  discussed  with  poor,  discomfited  Mrs.  Locksley  the 
peculiarly  agreeable  and  well-chosen  subject  of  cookery, 

< all  the  way 

From  soup  to  fondu  and  souffli^' 

although,  to  quote  once  more  the  same  witty  poet,  the  busy  lady 
could 

* scarcely  tell 

A  Salmi  from  a  Bechamelle^ 

and  bewildered  my  mother's  good  and  clever  housekeeper  quite  as 
much  in  her  turn,  by  talking  of  *  bannocks,'  and  *  griddlecakes,'  and 
other  delicacies  of  her  Highland  table,  not  omitting  the  popular  *  stir- 
about,' which  she  had  been  pre-eminently  anxious  to  introduce  into 
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the  Rooksley  kitchen, — even  after  the  same  fashion  did  she  proceed 
to  question  and  to  direct  staid  Mr.  Bottlemore,  my  father's  especial 
favourite. 

"  *  Nothing  but  port  and  sherry  at  the  upper  table,  did  I  under- 
stand your  laidyship  to  say  ? '  asked  the  demure  voice,  *  even  in  the 
event  of  guests.' 

"  'Do  I  no*  speak  plain,  sir?'  was  the  counter-question. 
** '  Most  assuredly,  my  lady ;  your  ladyship's  voice  is  very  dis- 
tinctly audible ;  a  trifle  of  difficulty  there  may  be,  perhaps,  in  the 
expression  of  your  ladyship's  meaning  occasiomdly ;  but  with  patience 
and  attention  on  my  part,  that  may,  without  doubt,  be  overcome.' 

*'  Lady  Flora  looked  delightfully  mystified.  With  all  his  polite 
placidity  of  countenance  and  demeanour,  she  evidently  had  a  sus- 
picion that  Mr.  Bottlemore  was  laughing  at  her.  As  for  me,  I  could 
have  knighted  him  on  the  spot,  had  I  been  a  sovereign  and  worn  a 
sword.  Under  my  actual  circumstances  I  was  obliged  to  content 
myself  by  sitting  silent,  and  playing  with  the  poker. 

"  Let  her  impression  have  been  what  it  might,  however,  before  she 
next  spoke  the  Great  Agitator  had  made  up  her  mind  to  pacific  mea- 
sures for  the  moment ;  and  when  the  sly  old  man  inquired,  with  a 
profound  inclination,  whether  her  ladyship  had  any  further  orders 
for  him  before  he  withdrew,  she  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  her  finan- 
cial arrangements  by  strictly  forbidding  all  wine,  of  whatever  de- 
scription, at  the  housekeeper's  table. 

**  Bottlemore  smiled  quietly  as  he  remarked,  that  perhaps  her  lady- 
ship was  not  aware  that,  in  all  large  establishments,  this  privilege 
was  a  matter  of  course  at  the  tables  of  the  upper  servants. 

"  *  Then  the  sooner  ye're  all  unprivileged  the  better ; '  angrily  ex- 
claimed my  mother's  representative ;  *  a  pack  o'  lazy  loons  that  are 
na'  worth  your  saut !  Set  ye  up,  forsooth,  with  wine !  It  shan't  be 
done,  I  say,  while  I  am  mistress  here.  Gude  save  us  a' !  wine,  in- 
deed !  Why,  my  sister  maun  be  distraught.  Ye  have  my  last  word, 
Mr.  butler — ^no  more  wine  shall  ye  have,  to  sit  guzzling  o'er  below 
there,  instead  o'  minding  to  do  your  business.' 

"  *  I  fear,  my  lady,  that  I  must  disobey  your  ladyship's  commands 
on  this  subject,'  said  the  placid  individual  she  addressed ;  '  and  not 
only  disobey  them  myself,  but  also  assist  Mrs.  Locksley  and  the 
ladies'  maids  to  do  the  same.  The  wine,  my  lady,  is  in  our  agree- 
ments.' 

**  Again  the  dark  red  spot  rose  to  the  forehead  of  Lady  Flora : 
Bottlemore's  last  assertion  was  not  to  be  overruled ;  yet  still,  with 
an  obstinacy  which  spoke  volumes  for  her  nerve,  she  determined  not 
to  be  entirely  baffled  ;  and,  accordingly,  assuming  an  air  of  majestic 
authority,  which,  the  subject  considered,  made  her  look  at  the  mo- 
ment exceedingly  like  the  superannuated  Siddons  of  a  barn-tragedy, 
she  thundered  out,  in  a  voice  which  would  have  made  itself  audible 
amid  the  very  *  fury  of  the  elements,' 
•* '  Then,  sir,  ye  maun  drink  Cape  ! ' 
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**  Poor  Bottlemore !  I  think  I  see  him  once  more  before  me.  He, 
whose  fastidious  master  declared  him  to  be  the  best  judge  of  wine 
with  whom  he  had  ever  come  into  contact — ^never  shall  I  forget  his 
look  of  blank  amazement.  He  was  several  minutes  before  he  reco- 
vered the  shock  ;  but  he  had  no  sooner  done  so  than,  in  an  accent 
of  indignation  which  almost  revenged  the  injured  dignity  of  Rooks- 
ley,  he  exclaimed  boldly, — 

'*  *  I  am  proud  to  say,  madam,  that  the  cellars  of  Mr.  Tilden,  since 
I  have  had  control  over  them,  have  never  been  disgraced  by  the 
filthy  compound  it  has  pleased  your  ladyship  to  mention.  Mr.  Til- 
den, madam,  drinks  wine,  not  drugs ;  and  so  do  all  who  have  the 
honour  to  belong  to  him.  I  regret  to  seem  wanting  in  respect  to 
your  ladyship ;  but  this  I  solemnly  declare,  that  I  will  neither  be 
art  nor  part  in  the  purchase  of  any  such  poison,  nor  will  I  be  held 
responsible  for  any  such  proceeding.' 

"  *  Hout,  tout,  man,  gie  us  nane  o'  your  din ! '  vehemently  broke 
in  Lady  Flora ;  *  I'm  just  deafened  wi'  it.  Can  I  no  buy  the  wine 
mysel?'"  (vol.  ii.  pp.  30-34.) 

We  have  made  these  extracts  rather  to  show  that  Miss  Par- 
doe's  powers  of  description  are  as  well  and  as  vigorously  em- 
ployed in  the  work  before  us  as  in  any  other  production  of  her 
pen,  than  as  forming  any  part  of  the  Confessions  themselves. 
These  we  regard  in  a  psychological  point  of  view,  as  forming  a 
curious  study;  and  the  characters  to  which  we  would  particularly 
attract  the  reader's  attention  are  those  of  Eveleen  (the  pretty 
womanj,  Adela  her  sister,  and  Madelaine  her  mother.     Mr. 
Tilden,  her  father,  is  a  common  personage ;  though  both  able 
and  accomplished,  his  abilities  do  not  rise  high  enough  to  rescue 
him  from  the  reader's  indifference,  and  though  he  appears  to 
have  been  sketched  from  life,  it  was  evidently  from  printed  life. 
Lady  Madelaine,  on  the  other  hand,  has  all  the  peculiarities  that 
attach  to  a  living  reality.     Like  those  portraits  which  we  know 
to  be  like  without  ever  having  seen  the  originals — ^by  reason  of 
their  appealing  so  powerfully  by  their  intrinsic  character  to  our 
sense  of  the  true, — so  the  individuality  of  Lady  Madelaine  is  too 
palpably  evident  to  allow  of  our  doubting  her  existence.    We 
know  not  whom  she  may  be — we  desire  not  to  know  it,  but  we 
feel  that  she  exists.     There  is  before  us  a  full-length  picture  of  a 
moral  sceptic,  not  an  e^wbeliever,  but  a  disbeliever  in  the  power 
of  the  affections.     She  gives  herself  to  a  man  for  whom  she  has 
no  love,  though  he  possessed  every  loveable  quality.     She  deli" 
berately  decides  against  the  exercise  of  those  virtues  which  alone 
could  render  her  valuable  as  a  woman  and  a  wife ;  and  when  she 
becomes  a  mother,  she  as  deliberately  stifles  the  weak  and  vague 
whispers  of  maternal  affection  within  her, — she  sets  aside  all 
truth  as  useless,  and  all  love  as  idle.     She  establishes  a  standard 
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of  &shioii,  and  to  its  value,  in  that  denomination,  she  reduces  all 
other  advantages  and  every  virtue,  and  uncompromisingly  casts 
aside  every  thing  which  could  hinder  her  in  the  race  she  is 
resolved  to  run. 

In  that  hard  and  even  pressure  to  which  the  whole  being  is 
subjected,  passion  becomes  extinct;  and  when  this  takes  place 
there  is  no  hope,  no  possibility,  of  any  regeneration.  The  leaf 
is  cast  upon  the  waters,  and,  fresh  or  faded,  there  is  no  resting 
place :  the  tide  shall  carry  it  away  till  its  dark  destiny  be  ac- 
complished. Who  shall  say  how  many  there  are  whose  hearts 
are  thus  seared,  who  are  no  longer  capable  of  receiving  impres- 
sions, who  have  pressed  out  the  very  humanity  £rom  their  nature, 
who  have  erected  what  they  call  "  the  world"  into  an  idol,  and 
bow  in  apathetic  submission  to  the  decrees  of  their  iron  deity  ? 
As  she  has  thus  successively  sacrificed  her  husband  and  her  chil- 
dren and  her  friends,  so  she  does  at  last  sacrifice  her  lover  also. 
After  he  had  sought  her  vainly  during  her  married  life,  and  as 
vainly  during  her  widowhood,  she  at  last  persuades  him  to  marry 
her  daughter f  and  manoeuvres,  in  no  very  creditable  way,  till  this 
most  desirable  event  is  happily  accomplished,  and  another  un- 
happy being  Set  to  run  the  same  race  as  her  mother  had  done 
before  her.  To  the  last  Lady  Madelaine  persists  in  the  same 
way,  an  infidel  in  conjugal  love,  an  infidel  in  maternal  affection, 
an  infidel  in  friendslup,  and  practically  an  infidel  in  religion. 
She  furnishes  a  melancholy  proof  that  a  negation  of  goodness 
cannot  exist  without  the  presence  of  positive  evil,  and  that  to 
an  awful  extent. 

After  her  we  have  her  daughter  Adela,  the  sister  of  the  pretty 
woman, — and  here  there  is  another  psychological  picture.  In 
this  case  the  affections  are  not  systematically  repressed,  but  they 
are  latent  for  a  long  period ;  and  when  at  length  they  are  elicited, 
they  are  blighted,  and  by  their  power  and  intensity  destroy  their 
possessor.  To  conceive  a  character  like  this,  requires  genius  of 
a. high  order;  to  carry  it  out  and  give  it  the  slightest  verisimi- 
litude, is  a  task  not  to  be  attempted  without  rashness.  Yet  here 
it  is  done,  and  done  well.  Such  a  person  must  be  highly  intel- 
lectual, seeking  the  lofty  and  the  noble  before  love  can  be  de- 
veloped, and  then  loving  with  an  earnestness  and  intensity  which 
colder  natures  cannot  know.  Miss  Pardoe  has  wisely  chosen, 
therefore,  to  exile  Adela  from  society,  to  give  her  coarse  unmen- 
tal  associates ;  and  thus,  having  none  around  her  on  whom  to 
lavish  the  deep  treasures  of  her  heart,  no  one  to  call  forth  the 
feelings  of  a  daughter,  or  a  sister,  or  a  friend,  to  concentrate  the 
energies  of  her  existence  on  purely  intellectual  objects,  and  to 
lock  these  within  her  own  breast  lest  she  should  be  casting  pearls 
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before  swine.  She  comes  forth  from  her  retirement^  measures 
those  around  her  by  her  own  standard  of  depth  and  strength, 
and  finds  them  all  utterly  wanting.  A  mother  and  a  sister  in- 
capable of  either  inspiring  or  feeling  afiection,— /riendi  /  equally 
hollow  in  mind  and  heart ;  and  when  she  perceives  this  her  isola- 
tion is  rendered  complete.  After  a  time  love  supervenes,  and  she 
invests  the  object  of  her  passion  with  all  the  attributes  pf  her 
own  greatness.  He  exhibits  himself  only  as  an  accomplished 
scoundrel,  and  Adela  feels  that  she  has  no  mission  to  accomplish, 
and  sinks  into  an  early  grave.  The  description  of  her  parting 
vrith  her  mother  is  the  finishing  touch  to  the  gloomy  sketch : — 

"  *  Adela,  my  dear  Adela — *  expostulated  the  shuddering  Lady 
O'Halloran. 

"  *  Let  me  speak,*  persisted  the  dying  girl.  *  Even  you,  my  more 
than  mother — if,  indeed,  the  name  of  mother  can  imply  tenderness, 
and  patience,  and  affection,  and  self-abnegation — as  I  have  read  in 
books  that  it  should  do, — even  you  I  can  no  longer  obey.  Bear  with 
me  only  for  a  few  hours  more,  and  I  shall  have  done  with  this  world.* 

"  From  the  moment  of  my  entrance  into  the  death-room  I  had 
remained  concealed  from  my  sister  by  the  curtains  of  her  bed.  I 
felt  riveted  to  the  earth,  and  had  not  courage  to  advance  a  step.  I 
might,  perhaps,  after  a  time,  have  overcome  this  emotion ;  but  the 
words  to  which  I  listened,  and  the  unearthly  tones  in  which  they 
were  uttered,  rendered  me  powerless. 

**  *  You  have  been  at  least  consistent,  madam,*  resumed  Adela,  so 
soon  as  she  had  recovered  from  a  violent  spasm  which  appeared  to 
rend  her  chest ;  '  you  have  been  no  fickle  spirit,  no  weak  hater  !  I 
will  say  nothing  of  my  childhood ;  but  when  that  was  past,  did  you 
not  wring  my  heart  as  never  heart  was  wrung  ?  Did  you  not  thrust 
happiness  upon  me,  and,  when  I  almost  clutched  it,  wrench  it  away 
with  a  withering  smile,  and  bid  me  bear  the  trial  as  I  might  ?  You 
left  me  no  alternative  save  an  early  death,  or  a  life  of  bitterness  and 
humiliation.  I  have  made  my  choice :  it  is  that  which  will  best  suit 
your  views  and  wishes, — ^I  am  about  to  die :  but,  madam,  I  die  fear- 
lessly, because  I  know  that  there  is  another  world  for  you  as  well 
as  for  myself.* 

**  As  the  panting  girl  paused  to  take  breath,  Lady  Madelaine  sank 
into  a  chair  beside  her  with  a  deep  groan. 

"  *  A  world  of  justice,*  pursued  the  failing  voice,  *  where  the  Laza- 
rus of  the  earth  will  have  the  sores  of  his  spirit  healed ;  where  the 
great  ones  of  this  life  will  find  their  purple  and  fine  linen  rent  away, 
and  their  hearts,  with  all  their  miserable,  petty  passions,  laid  bare. 
That  world  awaits  even  you,  madam;  you,  the  unloving  wife  and 
the  unnatural  mother ;  you,  and  the  tool  of  your  selfishness, — the 
weak  and  unstable  being  who  has  helped  you  on  in  your  unholy 
work.  May  his  falsehood  be  visited  upon  himself!  and  may  she 
to  whom * 
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*^  Thoroughly  exhausted  by  the  efforts  which  she  had  made,  the 
power  of  the  dying  girl  abandoned  her  at  once,  before  she  could 
render  the  remainder  of  her  sentence  audible;  the  few  additional 
words  which  fell  from  her  lips  were  disjointed  and  meaningless; 
and,  as  she  sank  back  heavily  upon  the  pillow,  a  frightful  spasm 
convulsed  her  features  and  dutorted  her  limbs  for  a  few  seconds, 
during  which  I  firmly  imagined  that  she  had  ceased  to  exist :.  but  it 
was  not  so.  When  the  terrible  parox3rsm  had  passed  over,  she  once 
more  opened  her  eyes ;  and,  as  they  rested  on  the  form  of  Lady 
Madelaine,  who  still  retained  her  attitude  of  horror-stricken  immo- 
bility, an  expression  of  intense  hatred  passed  over  her  features. 

"  *  Let  her  leave  me,'  she  gasped  out,  addressing  Lady  O'Halloran ; 
'  let  her  leave  me.     I  would,  at  least,  die  in  peace.* 

"  The  kind-hearted  dowager  approached  my  mother  with  an  ex- 
tended hand.  *  Let  us  retire,  madam,'  she  whispered ;  '  your  child 
has  need  of  rest.' 

"  Passively  and  mutely  Lady  Madelaine  obeyed.  She  took  the 
proffered  hand  as  if  to  secure  its  support ;  and,  without  once  looking 
towards  the  death-bed,  she  left  the  room,  in  which  nothing  was  audi- 
ble save  the  low  and  laboured  breathing  of  her  last-bom  child.  I 
followed  with  a  tottering  and  uncertain  step."  (vol.  iii.  pp.  88-90.) 

Another  study  is  given  in  "  the  pretty  woman"  herself.  Her 
intellect  is  not  powerfiil,  and  her  affections  are  not  intense ;  but 
though  the  latter  are  repressed,  as  in  the  case  of  her  mother, 
they  are  not  so  by  the  action  of  her  ovm  energetic  will,  but  by 
external  forces  acting  prejudicially  upon  her:  hence  arises  an 
incompleteness  of  character,  an  uncultivated  mind  and  an  uncul- 
tivated heart,  both  feebly  acting  against  the  powerful  determi- 
nation of  more  corrupt  and  more  experienced  natures.  Here, 
then,  is  a  lesson  which  thousands  may  study  with  profit.  Lady 
Madelaine  and  Adela  are  rare  characters,  but  Eveleen  is  com- 
mon to  excess.  She  is  the  stuff  out  of  which  the  whole  tribe  of 
butterflies  are  made ;  and  would  they  see  themselves  in  her,  not 
a  few  might  be  seriously  benefited.  It  is,  indeed,  seldom  that  such 
a  concatenation  of  unhappy  influences  will  be  found  to  operate  on 
one  person,  as  do  in  the  case  of  this  *^  pretty  woman  ;'*  but  it  is 
not  the  less  valuable  as  a  psychological  study  because  the  case  is 
an  extreme  one.  We  shall  make  an  extract,  to  show  the  mate- 
rials of  which  it  has  pleased  Miss  Pardoe  to  construct  a  beauty. 

**  I  was  disposed  to  quarrel  even  with  Devereux,  because  he  had 
exhibited  more  respect  for  me  than  I  was  prepared  to  exact.  It  had 
been  my  misfortune  through  life  to  pre-arrange  all  the  actions  of 
others  in  connection  with  myself,  and  the  consequent  result  was  per- 
petual disappointment.  I  was  even  yet  too  ignorant  of  human  na- 
ture— ^thanks  to  my  self-confidence,  which  admitted  no  lessons  save 
those  which  struck  right  to  the  heart,  and  left  their  scars  behind 
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Aem— -too  mumspicious  of  its  subtlety,  to  suspect  that  the  coldness 
of  which  I  had  condescended  to  complain  was  the  result  of  a  delicate 
tact  on  the  part  of  my  companion,  who,  believing  himself  sure  o£ 
his  victory,  preferred  the  smooth  diplomacy  of  a  Talleyrand  to  the 
less  temporizing  prowess  of  an  Alexander.  Devereux  was  a  man  o£ 
feeling  and  refinement,  who  sought  rather  to  win  me  from  myself 
than  to  surprise  me  into  weakness,  and  he,  unfortunately,  knevir 
enough  of  my  natural  temper  and  disposition,  to  consider  time  and 
caution  as  his  best  allies."  (vol.  iii.  pp.  214,  215.) 

The  remaining  characters  do  not  require  the  same  attention. 
Sir  James  Domton  is  a  bad  man  of  fasmon^  and  Lord  Otterford 
an  indifferent  man  of  fashion,  and  Colonel  Devereux  as  near  an 
approach  to  a  good  man  as  it  suited  the  author  to  permit ;  but 
tne  whole  book^  able  and  valuable  as  it  is,  is  vmtten  in  a  spirit 
any  thing  but  complimentary ;  and,  instead  of  vending  up  vnth 
a  good,  pleasant,  romantic,  and  ever-afterwards-happy  marriage, 
we  have  Colonel  Devereux  faithlessly  married  to  somebody  ebe, 
and  the  "pretty  woman"  sent  into  retirement,  there  either  to 
"  stand  in  the  comer  and  pout,"  or  else  to  amuse  her  solitude 
by  writing  these  her  "Confessions;"  fortunately  for  us  she 
adopted  the  latter,  and  we  have  seen  what  kind  of  book  we  have 
gotten  in  consequence.     She  pre&ces  her  work  thus : 

"  Let  no  one  imagine,  however,  that  I  deem  it  expedient  to  offer 
an  apology  for  these  my  confessions.  Far  from  it.  I  consider  that 
I  am  doing  the  world  a  service  by  their  transcription.  My  own  sex 
may  learn  better  to  analyze  their  feelings  and  actions  by  the  perusal, 
and  the  other  to  be  less  ready  to  misjudge  both. 

"  Of  this  I  am  well  assured,  that  men,  in  the  aggregate,  can  form 
no  just  or  correct  idea  of  the  trials  and  struggles  of  a  woman's  life. 
It  is  an  admitted  conventionalism,  that  the  world  was  made  for  man, 
and  hofne  for  woman.  Be  it  so,  on  the  broad  basis  upon  which  it 
should  be  understood.  Let  the  stronger  and  the  bolder  portion  of 
creation  strive  and  wrestle  with  the  ocean-waves  of  public  life,— they 
are  the  best  fitted  to  its  duties  ;  but  let  them  not  imagine  that  there 
can  be  no  *  death  from  drowning '  in  the  more  placid-seeming  river. 
The  violence  of  the  cataract  corrodes  but  slightly  the  face  of  the 
rock  over  which  it  pours  its  impetuous  volume ;  but  the  slow  and 
monotonous  dropping  of  the  domestic  drain  wears  a  deep  hollow  in 
the  surface  of  the  stone  upon  which  it  falls. 

•*  Now  and  then  we  hear  of  a  suicide  in  what  is  called  *  genteel 
life ; '  and  it  is  always  a  man  who  has  had  recourse  to  the  razor  or 
the  pistol — ^the  moral  coward's  remedy  for  worldly  disappointment. 
No  woman,  save  among  the  more  degraded  of  the  sex,  (except,  in- 
deed, in  very  rare  instances,  where  she  commits  self-destruction  in 
conjunction  with  a  lover  or  a  husband,  and  cannot,  consequently,  be 
correctly  esteemed  a  free  agent,  but  rather  as  acting  under  a  tangible 
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and  controlling  influence,)  ever  contemplates  such  a  method  of  re- 
lease from  trial ;  and  thus  the  obituary  of  the  year  teems  with  cases 
of  female  consumption  and  heart-complaint.  Ay,  truly,  'tis  no  mis- 
nomer— ^heart-complaint !  Where  the  thread  is  most  worn,  there  it 
breaks  ;  and  the  *  weaker  vessel'  carries  her  sorrows  with  her  to  the 
grave,  and  hides  them  there. 

"  But  the  word  grave  has  startled  me !  I  have  no  intention  to 
moralize.  My  life  contains  its  own  moral.  I  will  leave  men  to  their 
self-satisfied  view  of  the  economy  of  human  nature.  It  is,  at  best,  a 
very  harmless  egotism ;  for  they  are  no  sooner  in  care  or  in  neces- 
sity, than  they,  one  and  all,  recant  their  error — at  least  until  they  no 
longer  require  counsel  or  consolation ;  and  this  fact  may  well  make 
women  smile  at  their  delusion,  and  forgive  it.  (vol.  i.  pp.  5-7.) 

And  now  we  will  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  tendency  of  the 
modem  novel.  We  have  seen  that  this  kind  of  reading  is  the 
only  one  in  which  many  thousands  indulge,  and  if  it  be  true 
that  we  are  peculiarly  a  reading  nation,  it  must  be  because 
among  us  men  read  the  newspaper,  and  women  read  novels; 
that  is,  one  sex  read  the  faults,  follies,  and  crimes  of  the  world 
as  it  is,  and  the  other  sex  pursue  a  similar  course  in  fiction. 
Happily  for  us,  the  human  mind  is  not  so  very  tender  as  some 
philosophers  assert,  for  surely  if  it  were,  this  rather  unwhole- 
some ^et  would  permanently  derange  it;  yet  it  is  impossible 
that  so  many  thousands  of  volumes  should  be  read  by  so  many 
millions  of  people  without  some  result,  and  the  result  will  of 
course  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  material  supplied.  The 
time  is  past  when  so  unmitigated  a  scoundrel  as  Peregrine 
Pickle  would  be  a  favourite  hero ;  when  lords  would  be  intro- 
duced but  as  walking  tailors'  blocks,  equally  destitute  of  talent 
and  principle ;  when  a  Sir  Charles  Grandison  stalks  solemnly- 
through  seven  volumes,  or  a  Pamela  simpers  through  five.  The 
silver-fork  school  of  literature  has  become  almost,  if  not  alto- 
gether, extinct ;  and  in  place  of  these  enormities,  we  have  his- 
torical novels  after  the  manner  of  Scott,  and  what  are  called 
philosophical  novels  after  that  of  Bulwer.  Then  we  have  the 
tales  of  Pigault  le  Brun  purified  and  retailed,  and  occasionally  a 
raid  into  the  regions  of  Alsatia  and  the  rookeries  of  St.  Giles. 
All  these,  save  the  last,  are  well  enough  in  their  way,  and  we 
well  remember  two  instances  in  which  the  love  for  novel-reading 
elicited  very  singular  mistakes.  A  retired  tradesman,  who  de- 
rived his  philosophy  from  Sir  Edward,  happened  to  meet  with  a 
remark  in  some  magazine  about  the  philosophical  spirit  of  Jus- 
tinian's novels :  he  immediately  ordered  the  work  for  a  book- 
club of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  we  may  judge  his  astonish- 
ment when  his  eye  first  met  the  awful  page  of  the  great  lawgiver. 
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Another  similar  instance  was  that  when  Mr.  Faber  first  pub- 
lished his  "  Mysteries  of  the  Cabin;"  not  a  few  ladies  ordered 
the  book,  supposing  it  to  be  a  sort  of  sequel  to  the  "  Mysteries 
of  Udolpho."  These  cases  are  sufficient  to  show,  that  if  any 
thing  is  to  be  received  well  and  extensively  read,  it  must  come 
in  the  shape  of  **  three  vols,  post  8vo."  Some  time  ago,  a  not 
very  wise  person  vrished  to  celebrate  a  sort  of  apotheosis  of 
Dr.  Hook.  He  accordingly  made  him  the  hero  of  a  novel, 
and  the  public  rejoiced  in  Dr.  Hookwell,  or  the  Anglo- CathoUc 
Family.  When  Mr.  D'Israeli  wished  to  propound  any  new 
theory,  he  does  it  in  the  same  way ;  and  we  suppose  that,  befbre 
long,  Faraday  vrill  announce  his  discoveries  and  Colonel  Pasley 
his  inventions  through  the  same  kind  of  medium.  "Electro-Mag- 
netism," a  novel,  by  the  author  of  "  Hydrocyanic  Acid,"  would  be 
a  novel  indeed  ;  nor  can  we  imagine  that  even  the  "  Confessions 
of  a  Pretty  Woman"  would  attract  more  readers  than  "  The 
Broad  Gauge,"  by  the  author  of  "  the  Stoke  Pogis  and  Little 
Peddlington  Grand  Junction."  Seriously,  however,  it  becomes 
the  writers  of  novels  to  think  that  they  are  no  longer  furnishing 
the  entre  mets,  but  the  piice  de  resistance  ;  no  longer  the  recre- 
ation, but  the  instruction ;  and  if  we  found  a  few  more  novels 
like  this  of  Miss  Pardoe's,  we  should  be  less  inclined  to  regret 
the  turn  which  literary  affairs  have  taken. 

Bulwer,  too,  while  we  laugh  at  "  Eugene  Aram,"  has  given 
the  world  "  Zanoni,"  the  finest  and  most  philosophical  romance 
of  late  years ;  and  the  author  of  "  Cecil"  has  established  a  far 
greater  claim  upon  our  gratitude  than  if  the  same  truths  had 
been  presented  to  the  world  in  any  other  form.  As  it  is,  they 
are  read,  and  re-read ;  whereas  they  would  otherwise  have  been 
consigned  at  once  uncut  to  pepper  and  spices.  It  is  said  by 
some  that  Mrs.  Gore  has  written  these  books,  "  Cecil  the  Cox- 
comb," and  "  Cecil  the  Peer  ;"  and  if  this  be  true,  (which  we  do 
not  believe,)  it  would  go  far  to  make  amends  for  her  other  very 
mischievous  works.  The  writings  of  this  lady  are  not  only  cold, 
and  bright,  and  sceptical,  but  they  tend  to  make  others  so ;  if 
she  depicts  the  social  infidel,  the  disbeliever  in  virtue,  and  affec- 
tion, and  religion,  she  depicts  him  or  her  as  none  the  worse,  but 
rather  the  better,  by  reason  of  having  more  vrisdom,  for  this  prac- 
tical infidelity.  While,  however,  we  have  "  Ellen  Middleton  " 
and  the  "  Confessions  of  a  Pretty  Woman,"  we  vrill  dismiss  from 
our  thoughts  "  Preferment,  or  My  Uncle  the  Earl." 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  speak  of  Dickens  or  Ains- 
worth,  but  surely  "Martin  Chuzzlewit"  is  a  great  work;  and 
if  we  cannot  highly  praise  the  "  Cricket,"  or  the  "  Pictures  from 
Italy,"  or  the  "American  Notes,"  we  can  only  the  more  ear- 
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nestly  exhort  their  author  to  go  back  to  the  path  in  which  he 
has  already  gathered  so  many  laurels. 

Captain  Marryatt,  again,  had  he  only  written  ^^  Peter  Simple,** 
would  have  done  good  service  to  society ;  and  since  novels  are, 
and  apparently  are  to  be,  the  chief  reading  of  our  age,  we  are 
glad  to  find  that  so  few  are  bad  and  so  many  good :  and  espe- 
cially are  we  glad  to  have  works  in  this  genre  from  the  pen  of 
one  so  qualified  as  Miss  Pardoe. 

It  is  indeed  quite  delightful  in  these  days  of  artificial  life,  when 
every  thing  is  chiselled  and  polished  into  such  a  degree  of  smooth- 
ness, that,  together  with  the  rough  surface,  all  which  bore  the 
stamp  of  nature  and  originality  is  removed,  to  meet  with  any  thing 
fresh  and  genuine,  and  which  appears  to  come  from  the  heart 
rather  than  the  head :  in  other  words,  which  speaks  the  language 
of  sentiment  and  feeling,  rather  than  that  of  cold  and  dry  reason. 
We  have  far  too  much  of  the  latter.  We  live  in  an  atmosphere 
of  matter  of  fact,  the  gloom  and  dreariness  of  which  we  seldom 
allow  to  be  dispelled  by  the  genial  warmth  of  the  imagination. 
Every  thing  is  grounded  upon  calculation,  and  that  of  the  lowest 
kind.  Every  step  in  our  progress,  every  move  in  the  journey 
of  life,  is  made  with  utilitarian  views  alone,  with  the  prospect 
only  of  temporal  gain  or  loss.  We  plod  our  weary  way  along, 
not  like  pilgrims  and  sojourners  in  a  world  of  trial,  but  like 
denizens  of  a  coimtry  which  is  to  be  ours  for  ever,  beyond  which 
there  is  no  hope.  We  rise  up  betimes  in  the  morning,  and  late 
at  night  do  we  take  our  rest ;  and  upon  what  are  our  waking 
thoughts  and  our  last  reflections  employed  but  upon  gain,  mean 
and  selfish  gain?  The  **age  of  chivalry  is  gone,"  and  the 
**  poetry  of  life  has  fled.*'  Every  thing  around  us  is  hard,  and 
dry,  and  calculating ;  thus  even  our  works  of  imagination  par- 
take of  this  strongly  marked  character  of  the  present  period,  and 
exhibit  its  results  in  striking  colours.  Intellectual  triumphs 
rather  than  appeals  to  the  feelings  or  the  imagination  are  sought 
after  and  desured,  and  their  pages  more  frequently  display  spark- 
ling wit,  pointed  irony,  and  clever  sarcasm,  the  feats  of  intellec- 
tual skill,  than  attempts  to  lay  bare  the  recesses  of  the  human 
heart,  and  to  analyze  those  mighty  secrets  which  it  contains. 

Such  is  not  the  case  with  any  of  the  volumes  before  us.  They 
are  full  of  nature  in  all  her  freshness  and  originality.  Immersed 
in  the  cares  and  occupations  of  ordinary  life  as  are  some  of  the 
most  prominent  characters  which  they  describe,  their  authors  have 
yet  contrived  to  connect  those  details  with  the  moral  dignity  and 
elevated  interest  which  they  in  truth  possess.  And  how  have 
they  done  this  ?  We  have  seen  how  Miss  Pardoe  has  done  it. 
The  author  of  "  Emilia  Wyndham  '*  has  eflected  his  purpose  by 
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showing  that  what  are  usually  termed  the  petty  cares  and 
anxieties  of  ordinary  life, — of  that  kind  of  life,  let  it  be  re- 
membered, in  which  we  all  take  part  whatever  be  our  station 
or  position, — ^may  be  borne  in  such  a  manner,  may  be  sustained 
with  such  patience  and  endurance  from  a  consciousness  of 
duty,  as  to  exhibit  examples  of  the  most  elevated  heroism  and 
virtue.  The  character  of  Emilia  Wyndham  is  one  of  those  ex- 
quisite delineations  of  the  female  mind  in  its  best  and  purest 
form,  which  can  proceed  from  genius  of  a  high  order  alone. 
Amid  much  of  sorrow  and  of  woe,  placed  in  situations  of  difficidty 
and  distress,  exposed  to  adventures  attended  with  hazard  and 
danger,  in  adversity  and  prosperity,  through  evil  report  and  good 
report, — through  all  these  does  the  heroine  pass  aUke  uniniured 
and  unscathed,  from  the  firm  and  consistent  resolve  whidi  she 
imposes  upon  herself  to  fulfil  her  duty  in  every  situation  and  cir- 
cumstance. Conscious  of  her  own  weakness,  and  therefore  most 
strong  in  truth  where  others,  more  confident  in  their  own  powers, 
are  weak,  she  presents  a  picture  of  a  spirit  lofty,  yet  humble ; 
patient  and  enduring,  yet  neither  tame  nor  mean-spirited ;  calm 
and  serene,  yet  full  of  feeling  and  enthusiasm.  And  she  has  her 
reward.  The  character  of  Danby,  also,  is  an  equally  striking  de- 
lineation. The  outline  is  equally  strong  and  vigorous,  ajid  the 
colouring  is  as  fine  and  as  brilliant.  Perhaps  it  is  more  origiQal, 
and  has  more  distinctive  marks  about  it ;  and  yet  it  possesses  a 
truthfrdness  and  genidneness  which  all  can  appreciate  and  imde^- 
stand.  It  has  less  of  passive  sufiering,  and  therefore  does  not 
call  for  so  much  of  our  compassion.  We  do  not  S3anpathize  with 
it  so  much,  because  the  cares,  and  anxieties,  and  distresses  which 
it  has  to  encounter  are  more  of  its  own  finding  out  and  seeking, 
and  yet  we  enter  fully  and  entirely  into  each  and  all  of  them. 
The  picture  of  this  grave  and  reserved  lounger  of  middle  age, 
who  has  spent  his  life  apart  from  society  in  the  solitude  of  his 
chambers,  immersed  in  legal  investigations,  is  admirable  in  its 
conception,  and  perfect  in  its  execution ;  every  touch  is  effective, 
every  tint  is  in  harmony,  and  the  keeping  of  the  whole  is  fault- 
less. To  all  outward  appearance  hard,  and  dry,  and  cold,  full  of 
sharp  and  caustic  humour,  yet  is  this  man  within  filled  with  the 
fresh  and  warm  feelings  of  early  youth.  Under  the  rough 
exterior  of  the  mere  man  of  business,  does  he  hide  a  world 
of  kindly  and  affectionate  thoughts  and  sentiments,  a  spirit  of 
enthusiasm  and  romance,  a  rich  vein  of  what  may  almost  be 
called  true  poetical  life. 

Let  us  now  trace  out,  in  the  author's  own  words,  some  of  the 
workings  of  this  singular  character,  as  it  gradually  developes 
itself.     He  is  thus  introduced  to  oiur  notice : — 
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**  This  gentleman — ^though  laUier  an  imcouth  one  he  was — prac- 
tised in  some  one  of  those  branches  of  the  profession  which  confine 
men  to  their  chambers,  and  never  summon  them  forth  to  plead  in 
public,  or,  indeed,  to  mingle  much  with  men  in  general.  *     *    *    * 

^'  Mr.  Danby  was  a  thin  spare  man,  whose  clothes  rather  hung  upon 
than  dressed  him  ;  his  hair  was  either  rusted  or  grizzled,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  say  which,  but  fell  in  a  sort  of  imcouth  disorder  over  a  long 
and  diin  face,  very  pale,  and  only  illuminated  by  a  slow,  but  bright 
and  piercing  eye;  his  manner  was  not  vidgar,  for  he  was  never  in 
l^e  slightest  degree  occupied  with  himself;  it  was  uncouth,  yet  not 
disagreeable,  because  it  was  so  perfectly  plain,  and  that  of  a  tho- 
roughly sensible  man.  The  only  thing  unpleasant  about  him  was  the 
expression  of  his  mouth,  and  his  sardonic  smile ;  there  was  some- 
thmg  (^nical  and  suspicious  in  both,  which  was  displeasing." 

Such  a  description  as  this,  perhaps,  does  not  appear  a  very  pro- 
mising foundation  for  a  superstructure  of  romance  or  sentiment. 
Let  us  wait  a  little  and  see : — 

"  They  all  stood  in  the  large  window,  looking  out  upon  the  beau- 
tiful starry  night ;  the  moon  tinting  the  trees  of  the  shrubberies,  and 
throwing  deep,  heavy  shadows  on  the  grass-plat.  It  was  a  most  de- 
lightful evening ;  a  heavenly  scene  of  silence,  harmony,  and  peace. 
There  was  a  general  pause.  '  I  do  not  wonder  that  Miss  Wyndham 
cannot  endure  London,'  said  a  voice,  at  length,  close  behind  her. 
She  looked  up :  it  was  Mr.  Danby.  He  was  looking  at  her  with  a 
softness  that  quite  altered  the  expression  of  his  face.  The  man  of 
business  even  sighed  as  he  said,  '  This  is  indeed  a  very  different 
sort  of  existence :  it  is  very  beautiful/  *  We  are  very  fond  of  this 
window,'  said  Mrs.  Wyndham ;  *  it  opens  to  the  ground,  and  gives 
ujs  such  a  perfect  view  of  what  we  esteem  one  of  the  prettiest  points 
about  the  groimds.  Emilia,  ffive  me  my  shawl :  it  is  such  a  lovely 
night,  that  I  am  inclined  to  t£^e  a  walk  on  the  grass-plat.'  Emilia 
foUowed,  and  Mr.  Danby  with  her.  He  walked  by  her  side  some  time 
in  silence :  he  seemed,  as  indeed  he  was,  full  of  the  influences  of  the 
society  and  the  scene ;  it  was  something  new,  it  was  something  un- 
expected. In  that  diy  and  withered  heart*— dry  as  the  parchments 
upon  which  he  endorsed  his  conveyances — a  sort  of  soft,  life- 
breathing  influence  and  warmth  began  to  difiuse  itself, — a  charm 
equally  unexpected,  unintelligible,  and  ineflable.  He  had  never 
experienced  such  sensations  before  in  the  forty-five  years  of  his 
life ;  for  he  had  spent  existence  chiefly  in  his  chsunbers :  he  had  not 
been  in  the  company  of  young  ladies  for  years.  The  man  before  us 
was  not,  however,  of  the  ordinary  stamp ;  he  was  a  man  of  very 
superior  abilities,  and  had  deep  feelings,  quite  unknown  to  himself, 
lyingy  as  it  were,  congealed  within  his  breast.  He  had  that  species  of 
imagination  which  belongs  to  intellect  and  passion  imited ;  but  it  had 
so  rarely  been  excited,  ihsX  nothing  would  have  astonished  him  more 
than  to  have  been  suspected  of  possessing  it     He  looked  upon  him- 
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by  one  into  it  with  the  minutest  care,  so  that  not  one  leaf  should 
touch  the  wet,  nor  a  flower  be  defiled ;  then  he  sat  down  to  his 
papers,  putting  the  glass  as  close  to  him  as  it  could  possibly  stand  ; 
and  then  he  bent  down  his  head,  and  was  soon  poring  over  his  con- 
veyances and  immersed  in  business, — ^while  the  glass  of  flowers  stood 
there,  shedding  a  sort  of  unseen  influence  over  his  feelings,  and  per- 
fuming, if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  every  secret  chamber  of 
his  h^  and  heart." 

What  a  touching  little  incident,  full  of  poetry  and  breathing^ 
its  very  essence  !  In  its  brief  compass  comprising,  perhaps,  the 
whole  history  of  a  human  life,  with  all  its  joys  and  sorrows,  its 
chequered  path  of  happiness  and  woe. 

It  is  in  these  little  toiu^hes,  indeed,  which  produce  so  happy 
an  efiect  in  the  elucidation  of  character^  that  the  author  p»rti- 
cularlv  excels.  Although  he  is  eminently  successful  in  every 
branch  of  descriptive  writing,  he  certainly  possesses  peculiar  skill 
in  delineating  tne  human  mind,  with  all  its  intricate  windings 
and  mysterious  operations ;  and  both  the  characters  which  we 
have  mentioned  are  striking  instances  of  his  talent  and  power. 
We  wish  we  could  follow  him  a  little  further  in  his  description  of 
the  mental  awakening  which  takes  place  in  Danby ;  but  so  beau- 
tiful are  many  of  the  passages  in  which  this  curious  process  is 
painted,  that  we  fear  we  should  be  tempted  to  make  more  ex- 
tracts still,  and  thus  to  trespass  too  far  upon  the  indulgence  of 
our  readers.  The  character  of  the  heroine  also  is  described  with 
so  many  beauties  both  of  style  and  thought,  that  we  could  have 
wished  to  trace  out  some  portions  of  its  progress  in  the  language 
of  the  author ;  but  the  same  reason  will  prevent  us  in  this  as  in 
the  former  case,  nor  will  we  give  our  readers  any  farther  insight 
into  the  plot  of  the  story :  where  the  whole  is  so  good,  it  would 
be  but  tantalizing  them  to  give  them  only  a  taste.  We  will 
therefore  leave  them  to  read  it  for  themselves,  confident  that  if 
we  have  raised  any  expectations  by  dwelling  on  the  merits  of  the 
work,  they  will  not  be  disappointed. 
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Art.  IV. — Picturesque  Antiquities  of  Spain,  Described  in  a 
Series  of  Iietters;  with  lUmtrations  representing  Moorish  Pa* 
laces y  Cathedrals,  and  other  Monuments  of  Art,  contained  in 
the  Cities  of  Burgos,  Valladolid,  Toledo,  and  Seville.  By 
N.  A.  Wells.     London :  Bentley,  1846. 

If  we  never  see  a  Spanish  book,  we  at  least  have  no  deficiency 
of  works   illustrative  of  her  days  of  ancient  chivalry,  of  her 
Eastern  edifices,  of  her  semi-Muhammedan  race.  To  expect  any 
Uterary  productions  of  value  to  arise  from  such  a  position  of 
things  as  v^e  see  in  Spain  at  the  present  moment,  would  be  to 
hope  against  hope,  would  be  to  resemble  the  lover  who  trusts  to 
the  fair  but  false  one  who  has  repeatedly  jilted  him.    We  are 
now  reconciled  to  see  Spain,  as  Italy,  only  through  her  mediaeval 
mirror.     We  had  hoped  for  better  things ;  but  while  the  passion 
of  the  Spaniard  for  blood  remains  unslaked,  even  by  the  torrents 
he  has  shed ;  while  the  madness  of  the  Malay  or  the  Muham- 
medan  is  more  than  mated  by  even  the  high  Castilian ;  while  the 
meanest  of  motives  and  the  basest  of  intrigues  are  perpetually 
in  operation,  who  can  look  on  the  country  of  Bernardo  del  Car- 
pio,  of  De  Vega  and  Cervantes,  with  other  feelings  than  regret 
mingled  with  disgust.    The  country  that  once  held  that  splendid 
rule  won  for  her  by  Columbus,  Cortez,  and  Pizarro,  now  possesses 
of  the  vast  continent  which  once  lay  under  her  rule  not  a  rood. 
She  cannot  even  seize  on  and  hold  that  narrow  strip  that  terri- 
torially belongs  to  her,  and  even  puny  Portugal  can  contest  any 
Juestion  with  still  punier  Spain.     We  often  regret  that  Abd-el- 
Lader  does  not  cross  the  sea  and  seize  on  it,  were  it  only  to  rouse 
the  lazy  Christians  from  their  slumber.     Were  he  of  our  faith, 
no  better  destiny  could  await  Spain  than  to  fall  under  the  sway 
of  one  who  would  raise  her  in  the  scale  of  nations,  and  bring 
back  the  high  and  palmy  days  of  the  Morescoes  in  the  Hambra. 
He  would  oppose  that  barrier  to  France  that  English  interest  re- 
quires in  Spain ;  and  though  the  tint  of  barbarism  that  France 
has  communicated  to  him  by  her  murders  of  men  in  his  country 
in  cool  blood,  deepens  over  his  once  imspotted  banner,  as  his  foul 
recent  massacres  of  prisoners  prove,  still  would  the  native  gene- 
rosity of  the  Arab  chief  lead  him,  as  a  similar  feeling  does  his 
Eastern  brother  in  arms,  Shamyl,  to  respect  both  the  laws  and 
courtesies  of  civilized  warfare. 
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We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  work  before 
us.  It  is  composed  in  a  series  of  easily  written  letters,  and  ex- 
hibits no  ordinary  skill  in  the  disinvoltura.  It  first  promises  to 
give  a  friend  a  conscientious  and  faithful  report  of  matters  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  of  this  friend,  one  of  the  most  fastidious  and  deli- 
cate of  dames  we  presume,  we  have  the  following  description: — 

**  In  fact,  the  incompatibility  of  your  nature  and  that  of  the  Spa- 
nish climate  must  ever  be  present  to  me,  who,  during  the  vivifying* 
heats  of  the  late  very  bearable  canicule,  in  your  French  chateau — so 
constructed  as  to  perform  the  functions  of  an  atmospheric  sieve,  by- 
separating  the  wind  which  rushed  through  its  doors  and  windows, 
judiciously  placed  in  parallels  for  the  purpose,  from  the  warmer  sun- 
shine without — was  witness,  nevertheless,  to  your  unaffected  distress, 
when  you  protested  against  any  lofty  oak-panelled  room  being  sat 
or  reclined  in  by  more  than  one  human  being  at  a  time,  lest  it  should 
be  over-heated  ;  placing  thus  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  conversation, 
in  which  to  shine  is  your  especial  province,  by  rendering  it  necessary 
to  converse  through  various  open  doors ;  while,  were  an  additional 
testimony  necessary  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  your  sufferings,  your 
favourite  of  favourites.  Caliph,  repulsed  and  uncaressed,  hung  his 
silken  ears  as  he  solemnly  retreated  to  coil  himself  on  a  distant  rug, 
and  voted  the  dog-days  a  misnomer."  (p.  5.) 

Our  traveller  commences  his  route  through  the  Basque  pro- 
vinces to  Burgos,  on  the  principal  line  by  which  Madrid  is  ap- 
proached from  the  north  of  Europe.  He  notes  with  pleasure 
that  the  Basque  provinces  suffered  slightly  during  the  recent 
commotions,  and  is  especially  struck  with  Hernani.  Burgos  has 
received  much  illustration  from  our  author's  pencil,  the  Arco  di 
Santa  Maria,  the  Cathedral,  its  Choir,  Transept,  Sculpture  in 
the  Apse,  Head  of  St.  Francis,  with  a  beautiful  view  of  the  In- 
terior of  the  adjacent  Church,  near  Burgos,  of  Miraflores,  lend  to 
this  portion  of  the  work  no  small  character  of  interest.  This 
cathedral,  certainly  one  of  the  finest  on  the  continent,  is  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  In  this  vicinity  were  celebrated  the  nuptials 
of  Ferdinand  and  Beatrice  by  the  bishop  of  Burgos,  who  as- 
sisted Ferdinand  to  lay  the  first  stone,  and  presided  over  the 
construction  of  the  entire  body  of  the  building.  His  tomb  is  at 
the  back  of  the  choir.  The  cathedral  contains  numerous  chapels. 
Andrea  del  Sarto  has  contributed  to  the  embellishment  of  one, 
and  Michael  Angelo  is  reported  to  have  painted  a  Virgin  for 
another.  The  high  altar  is  the  work  of  Herrera.  The  sculptures 
round  the  apse,  containing  as  subjects  the  principal  events  in  our 
Saviour's  life,  are  beautifiUly  carved,  easy  in  detail,  and  exquisite 
in  taste.  One  of  the  ceremonies  in  the  Chapel  del  Condestable 
we  extract  from  its  singularity.  It  is,  we  presume,  derived  from 
the  practice  of  St.  Francis,  if  we  remember  right,  and  some  mystics 
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of  the  eastern  world,  of  preaching  to  the  beasts ;  a  point  which, 
as  his  head  appears  in  this  cathedral,  is  by  no  means  improbable, 
though  it  does  not  appear  to  have  struck  our  author. 

"  Before  we  leave  the  Chapel  del  Condestable,  one  of  its  ceremo- 
nies deserves  particular  mention.  I  allude  to  the  Missa  de  los  carneros 
(sheep  mass).  At  early  mass  on  All  Souls*  day,  a  feast  celebrated  in 
this  chapel  with  extraordinary  pomp,  six  sheep  are  introduced,  and 
made  to  stand  on  a  large  block  of  unpolished  marble,  which  has  been 
left  lying  close  to  the  tombs,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  chapel ;  near 
the  six  sheep  are  placed  as  many  inflated  skins  of  pigs,  resembling 
those  usually  filled  with  the  wine  of  the  country ;  to  these  is  added 
the  quantity  of  bread,  produced  from  four  bushels  of  wheat,  and  all 
remain  in  view  during  the  performance  of  high  mass.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  final  response,  the  sheep  are  removed  from  their  pedestal 
and  make  for  the  chapel-gates,  through  which  they  issue ;  and  urged 
by  the  voice  of  their  driver,  the  peculiar  shrill  whistle  of  Spanish 
shepherds,  and  by  the  more  material  argument  of  the  st£iff,  proceed 
down  the  entire  length  of  the  cathedral  to  the  music  of  the  aforesaid 
whistle,  accompanied  by  their  own  bleatiugs  and  bells,  until  they 
vanish  through  the  great  western  portal."  (p.  46.) 

The  saint  visited  Burgos  at  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the 
cathedral,  which  renders  the  above  conjecture  more  probable ; 
and  we  fully  agree  with  our  author  on  the  great  merit  of  the 
head  of  St.  Francis,  which  he  has  given,  and  who,  as  our  author 
remarks,  unconsciously  afforded  the  sculptor  while  he  inspected 
the  works  of  the  cathedral,  then  in  progress,  the  opportunity  of 
a  study  of  himself.  Here,  too,  is  deposited  the  well-known 
*'  Cofire  del  Cid,"  an  oaken  chest  deposited  by  that  warrior  as 
security  for  an  advance  of  money,  which,  when  he  repaid,  on 
opening  it,  was  found  to  contain  notliing  but  stones  and  old  iron. 
The  lender  of  the  money,  however,  trusting  to  the  well-known 
chivalrous  honour  of  Rodrigo,  never  opened  it  to  ascertain  its 
contents,  but  when  the  money  was  repaid  was  shown  them.  In 
this  city  is  the  tomb  of  the  Campeador,  inurned  in  walnut  wood, 
with  the  Conception  by  Murillo  in  the  altar  over  his  head,  repose 
the  remains  of  the  lover  of  Chimene,  the  warrior  chief  whose 
name,  like  our  Richard's,  stilled  the  cry  of  many  a  Moslem  child. 
This  urn  stands  on  a  pedestal,  with  letters  of  gold  stating  its  pre- 
cious contents.  Has  the  might  of  her  noblest  chief  utterly  left 
his  country  ?  Can  that  base  race  that  surrounds  him  look  on 
the  dust  of  the  Cid,  and  not  weep  for  their  own  degradation  ? 
The  remains  of  the  Cid  have  only,  however,  recently  been  con- 
veyed to  Burgos  from  the  monastery  of  San  Pedro  de  Cardenas, 
four  miles  distant.  The  following  anecdote  from  Mariana  gives 
the  history  of  his  name  of  Cid : — 
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**  An  Arab  expedition,  headed  by  five  kings  (as  he  terms  them) 
of  the  adjoining  states,  being  signalized  as  having  passed  the  moun- 
tains of  Oca,  and  being  occupied  in  committing  depredations  on 
the  Christian  territory,  Rodrigo  suddenly  took  the  field,  recovered 
all  the  booty,  and  made  all  the  five  kings  prisoners ;  all  this  being 
done  by  himself  and  his  own  retainers.  The  kings  he  released  after 
signing  a  treaty,  according  to  which  they  agreed  to  pay  him  an  an- 
nual tribute.  It  happened,  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  pa3rment 
of  this,  Rodrigo  was  at  2iamora,  whither  he  had  accompanied  the 
king  of  Castile ;  and  he  took  an  opportunity  of  receiving  the  Arab 
messengers  in  presence  of  the  court.  This  was  at  least  uncommon. 
The  messengers  addressed  him  by  the  appellation  of  Syd  (sir),  as 
they  handed  over  the  money.  Ferdinand,  delighted  with  the  prow- 
ess of  his  courtier,  expressed  on  this  occasion  the  desire  that  he 
should  retain  the  title  of  Syd."  (p.  55.) 

The  Mussulmans  tell  a  different  story.  According  to  them, 
the  expression  "  Syd"  was  employed,  not  by  tributary  kings,  but 
by  certain  moslems,  wrho  paid  the  Cid  for  his  protection  against 
the  Christians  of  Arragon.  They  malign  the  Cid  sadly ;  but  who 
would  trust  to  these  dogs  of  Mahound  rather  than  to  the  canon- 
ized chroniclers  of  the  Campeador  ?  The  house  once  tenanted  by 
the  Cid  exhibits  now,  to  the  shame  of  Spain,  his  dilapidated  mo- 
nument. Does  not  one  read  in  its  sinking  pillars  the  tale  of  the 
fall  of  Spain,  which  cannot  cherish,  as  Italy  at  least  does,  her  past 
glory,  and  from  which  we  gather  hope  yet  for  Italy,  even  from 
that  very  ideal  of  past  glory  ?  Our  readers  will  be  much  pleased 
if  they  glance  over  the  portion  of  the  work  that  gives  an  account 
of  the  independence  of  Castile,  and  the  gallant  conduct  of  Dofia 
Sancha*  Certainly  the  days  are  gone  in  which  a  horse  and  hawk 
would  secure  a  principality ;  and  the  definite  grant  of  Castile  to 
the  count  arose  from  no  other  circumstance,  except  possibly  that 
the  king  could  not  help  himself,  and  was  permitted  gracefully  to 
yield  to  the  law  of  necessity,  as  administered  by  the  powerful 
Count  of  Castile. 

The  confiscated  Chartreuse  of  Miraflores,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Burgos,  if  it  be  not  one  of  the  principal  royal  mausoleums,  has 
at  least  one  monument  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  We  allude  to  the 
tomb  of  Juan  II.  and  Isabella.  This  is  in  alabaster,  the  work 
of  Gil  de  Siloe,  and  in  the  form  of  a  stax.  It  is  six  feet  high, 
being  a  recumbent  monument.  We  give  its  description  in  our 
author's  words : — 

<*  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  work  more  elaborate  than  the 
details  of  the  costumes  of  the  king  and  queen.  The  imitation  of 
lace  and  embroidery,  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  hands  and  fea- 
tures, the  infinitely  minute  carving  of  the  pillows,  the  architectural 
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railing  bj  which  the  two  statues  are  separated,  the  groups  of  sport- 
ing lions  and  dogs  placed  against  the  foot^boards,  and  the  statues 
of  the  four  Evangelists  seated  at  the  four  points  of  the  star  which 
face  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass, — all  these  attract  first  the 
attention,  as  they  occupy  the  surface ;  but  they  are  nothing  to  the 
profusion  of  ornament  lavished  on  the  sides.  The  chisel  of  the 
artist  has  followed  each  retreating  and  advancing  angle  of  the  star, 
filling  the  innermost  recesses  with  life  and  movement.  It  would  be 
endless  to  enter  into  a  detailed  enumeration  of  all  this.  It  is  com- 
posed of  lions  and  lionesses,  panthers,  dogs, — crouching,  lying,  sit- 
ting, rampant,  and  standing;  of  saints,  male  and  female,  and  per- 
sonifications of  the  cardinal  virtues.  These  figures  are  represented 
in  every  variety  of  posture, — some  standing  on  pedestals,  and  others 
seated  on  beautifully  wrought  arm-chairs,  but  all  enclosed  respec- 
tively in  the  richest  Grothic  tracery,  and  under  cover  of  their  re- 
spective niches.  Were  there  no  other  object  of  interest  at  Burgos, 
this  tomb  would  well  repay  the  traveller  for  a  halt  of  a  few  days,  and 
a  country  walk."  (p.  72.) 

The  royal  convent  of  Las  Huelgas,  the  abbess  of  which  house 
takes  precedence  of  all  others  in  Spain,  is  also  well  worthy 
inspection,  but  as  a  nunnery  not  visible  to  the  public.  It  is 
said  to  contain  the  tombs  of  forty  princesses,  with  its  foun- 
der. It  is  a  donative  exempt  from  all  visitation,  with  royal  pri- 
vileges and  something  like  episcopal  jurisdiction, 

W*e  shall  now  proceed  from  Burgos  to  Madrid.  We  shall 
not  stop  at  the  capital,  well  known  and  well  described  by  many 
writers,  but  proceed  onwards  with  our  author  to  Toledo.  Here 
he  investigated  the  story  of  "Florinda  and  Rodrigo ;  and  although 
he  disposes  of  the  legend  of  the  Bath  of  Florinda  satisfactorily 
as  an  illusion  in  its  present  position,  he  does  not  affect  to  deny 
the  general  correctness  of  Mariana's  details,  nor  of  the  letter  in 
which  Florinda  details  to  Count  Julian  th6  bitter  wrong  she  had 
endured.  The  ruins  of  Roderick's  palace,  adjacent  to  the  Baiio 
de  la  Cava  (Florinda's  Bath),  seem,  however,  almost  like  a  living 
representation  of  the  fate  of  lawless  lust.  The  magnificent 
cathedral  did  not  escape  a  minute  investigation  by  our  author. 
Here  is  the  sword  of  Alonzo  the  Sixth,  who  won  Toledo  from  the 
Moors,  but  all  other  remains  of  antiquity  are  thrown  into  obli- 
vion when  compared  with  the  robe  of  tne  Virgin  of  the  Sagrario. 
We  extract  the  description : — 

**  No  one  knows  the  value  of  this  treasure.  During  the  Penin- 
sular war,  the  archbishop,  in  order  to  spare  the  French  generals  too 
great  a  temptation,  conveyed  it,  together  with  whatever  else  deserved 
the  precaution,  to  Cadiz.  It  is  embroidered  almost  entirely  with 
pearls  on  a  tissue  of  silver ;  but  none  of  the  silver  is  visible  without 
separating  the  pearls,  diamonds,  &c.  with  the  fingers.     Most  of  the 
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larger  pearls  possess  the  irregular  sort  of  beaten  shape  often  observed 
in  the  best  specimens :  some  are  enormous.  Numbers  of  diamonds, 
rubies,  and  other  stones  are  admitted  in  the  upper  part,  to  vary  and 
enliven  the  effect  of  the  different  designs  of  the  embroidery.  In 
another  case  is  extended  the  front-piece,  worn  together  with  the 
robe,  which  is  open  in  front.  The  robe  sits  nearly  in  the  fashion  of 
a  lady's  cloak,  but  perfectly  stiff,  and  widening  as  it  descends,  so 
much  as  to  make  the  figiure  assume  the  appearance  of  a  triangle,  of 
which  the  base  is  longer  than  the  two  other  sides.  The  opening  in 
front  corresponds  with  the  outline  of  the  two  sides,  being  wider  below 
than  above,  although  not  in  as  great  a  degree.  This  opening  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  front-piece,  which  is  much  smaller  than  the  robe,  but 
still  more  valuable,  being  principally  worked  in  brilliants.  It  con- 
tains also  every  variety  of  precious  stones,  introduced  as  their  colours 
may  happen  to  accord  with  the  design.  In  addition  to  these  is  shown 
the  dress  of  the  Bambino,  similar  in  materials  to  the  two  others,  but 
the  pearls  and  diamonds  more  equally  distributed.  But  the  marvel 
of  this  costume  is  the  crown.  This  ornament  adds  to  the  splendour 
of  its  materials  the  most  exquisite  and  elaborate  workmanship.  It 
would  require  hours  to  appreciate  the  labour  and  taste  displayed  in 
all  its  details.  Marshal  Soult,  could  he  but  see  it,  would  order 
masses  for  the  soul  of  the  prelate  who  spared  him  such  a  temptation. 
The  diamonds,  especially  those  which  compose  a  cross  surmounting 
the  centre,  are  of  the  purest  water,  and  of  immense  size.  But  in  the 
midst  of  the  dazzling  and  harmonious  intricacy  of  this  gem  of  all 
colours  there  is  a  centre  of  attraction,  which  took  my  fancy  more 
than  the  rest.  Immediately  under  the  centre  ball,  an  immense  sphe- 
rical emerald,  which  supports  the  diamond  cross,  is  a  small  bird,  sus- 
pended on  a  hook  within  the  crown.  All  the  parts  of  this  bird  are 
composed  of  white  enamel  except  the  body,  around  which  the  wings, 
legs,  neck,  and  head  are  attached,  and  which  consists  of  a  pearl  of  an 
oval  form,  about  the  size  of  a  sparrow's  egg.  The  movement  of  the 
statue  during  a  procession  keeps  the  bird  (hanging  from  its  hook) 
in  constant  agitation,  and  produces  the  effect  of  a  living  bird  enclosed 
in  a  cage  of  precious  stones."  (p.  134.) 

The  Virgin  herself  is  quite  black,  whether  intentionally  or 
from  the  character  of  the  wood  out  of  which  she  is  carved,  is 
matter  of  doubt.  There  are  few  finer  views  than  this  cathedral's 
gigantic  columns  furnish  us,  as  given  by  our  author  at  p.  141. 

This  cathedral  owes  not  a  little  of  its  eminence  to  a  highly 
prized  reUc,  being  the  stone  on  which  the  Virgin  placed  her  feet 
on  her  appearance,  in  propria  persona^  to  the  archbishop  San 
Ildefonzo.  This  prelate,  who  had  maintained  the  position  of  her 
perpetual  virginity,  (an  exploded  doctrine  as  we  have  shown  in  a 
recent  number),  was  thus  rewarded  as  her  defender : — 

"The  night  immediately  preceding  the  feast  of  the  Annunciation, 
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the  archbishop  entered  the  church,  surrounded  by  several  of  the 
clergy.  As  they  entered,  the  cathedral  appeared  filled  with  a  bril- 
liant light.  Those  who  accompanied  the  saint,  overcome  with  ter- 
ror, turned  and  fled.  Remaining  alone,  he  advanced  to  the  foot  of 
the  high  altar,  and  fell  on  his  knees ;  when,  on  the  chair  from  which 
it  was  his  custom  to  deliver  his  exhortations  to  the  people — clothed 
in  more  than  human  majesty, — appeared  the  mother  of  Christ,  who 
addressed  him  in  the  following  words: — *This  gift,  brought  from 
heaven,  shall  be  the  reward  of  the  virginity  which  thou  hast  pre- 
served in  thy  body,  joined  with  purity  of  mind  and  ardour  of  faith ; 
and  for  having  defended  our  virginity.'  Having  thus  spoken,  she 
placed  on  him,  with  her  own  hands,  a  robe,  which  she  commanded 
him  to  wear  on  the  celebration  of  her  festivals,  and  those  of  her 
Son."  (p.  142.) 

To  this  question,  from  vsrhich  this  cathedral  derives  a  claim  of 
especial  sanctity,  most  of  the  illustrations  in  marble  and  canvas 
are  devoted.  Some  MSS.  in  the  library  of  the  cathedral  are 
highly  curious.  Here  is  a  copy  of  the  Talmud  on  papyrus,  and 
in  the  Coptic  dialect ;  the  book  of  Esther,  in  Hebrew,  on  a  single 
piece  of  parchment ;  two  Bibles  of  the  seventh  century,  which 
belonged  to  St.  Isidore ;  the  Missal  of  Charles  the  Ftfth ;  the 
Poems  of  Dante,  of  the  time  of  the  author,  with  illustrations ; 
the  Laws  of  Alonzo  the  Tenth,  and  a  volume  of  his  poetry ;  and 
lastly,  two  Chinese  books,  one  on  Botany,  the  other  on  Natural 
History,  both  illustrated.  Toledo  is  remarkable  for  the  military 
convent  of  Santa  Fe.  Of  the  knight-nuns  of  this  convent  we 
furnish  the  following  extract : 

'*  The  regulations  of  this  convent  are  much  less  strict  than  those 
observed  by  all  other  religious  communities.  It  would  not  otherwise 
have  been  possible  to  obtain  permission  to  visit  the  establishment  in 
detail.  The  monjas  cavalleras  (knight-nuns)  of  the  military  order  of 
Santiago  take  the  white  veil  only,  and  not  the  black.  If  a  nun  in- 
herits a  property,  she  obtains  permission  from  the  council  of  military 
orders  sitting  at  Madrid,  to  absent  herself  from  the  convent  for  the 
purpose  of  transacting  all  necessary  business.  The  same  permission 
may  be  obtained  in  case  of  illness.  In  taking  the  vows  there  is  no 
prostration  beneath  the  veil.  The  novice  crosses  her  hands  in  a 
kneeling  posture,  and  takes  the  oath  on  the  Gospel.  One  is  struck 
by  something  invincibly  puzzling  in  this  amalgamation  of  military 
regulation  with  religious  hierarchy  and  female  seclusion.  They  call 
themselves  knights ;  their  abbess,  commander.  The  king,  as  Grand 
Master  of  the  military  orders  (since  Ferdinand  the  Fifth)  of  Calatra- 
va,  Alcantara,  and  Santiago,  is  their  recognised  chief;  and  whenever 
military  mass  is  required  to  be  performed,  the  troops  march  into  their 
chapel  to  beat  of  drum,  I  was  even  assured  that  these  recluses  are 
not  obliged  to  refuse  a  hand  offered  for  a  waltz,  if  it  belongs  to  an 
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ann  having  an  epaulette  at  its  other  extremity,  and  that  snch  scenes 
are  known  to  occur  in  the  presence  of  the  commandress  herself." 
(p.  162.) 

The  beautiful  abbess  of  this  convent  was  evidently^  from  her 
replies  to  our  traveller,  no  advocate  for  monastic  seclusion.  She 
had  embraced  it  to  save  herself  from  a  marriage  she  detested,  and 
we  are  happy  to  learn  the  rude  hand  of  spoliation  in  Spain  bas 
spared  the  convent  of  this  charming  Santiajista,  who  told  our  au- 
thor, with  evident  shuddering,  that  the  white  and  graceful  mantle 
in  which  he  admired  the  exquinte  proportions  of  her  form,  was 
destined  to  enshrine  her  also  when  dea!d.  In  this  city  the  house 
of  the  Cid  is  now  an  inn.  He  was  alcalde  of  Toledo,  and  here 
he  obtained  the  well-known  suit  for  justice  against  his  felon 
sons-in-law,  the  Counts  of  Carrion.  Never  was  a  name  better 
bestowed  than  on  these  losels,  who  scourged  his  daughters  nearly 
to  death,  and  left  them  for  dead.  The  cause  of  this  atrocity  was 
the  low  estimation  in  which  they  felt  themselves  held  by  all  in 
the  knightly  circle  that  surrounded  the  Campeador,  where  they 
were  despised  as  ill-skilled  in  knighthood's  gentle  craft.  Nobler 
matches  awaited  the  daughters  of  the  Cid.  The  eldest,  Do5a 
Elvira,  married  Don  Ramiro,  son  of  Sancho,  king  of  Navarre ; 
and  the  younger,  Dofia  Sol,  married  Don  Pedro,  hereditary 
prince  of  Arragon.  We  believed  that  little  doubt  is  entertained 
that  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  la  Blanca  is  of  the  highest  an- 
tiquity of  any  Arab  construction  in  Toledo ;  but  the  most  curious 
of^  the  Arab  remains  is  the  **  Christo  de  la  Luz,"  formerly  a 
mosque :  it  is  extremely  small,  a  square  of  about  twenty  reet. 
A  view  is  given  of  a  section  of  it  at  p.  ^1.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Toledo,  which  is  full  of  Arab  reminiscences,  are  the  Palacios  de 
Galiana.  The  following  story  is  told  of  their  once  fair  and 
lovely  occupant : 

**  The  Princess  Galiana  was  the  daughter  of  Galafre,  one  of  the 
earlier  Arab  kings  of  Toledo.  The  widely  extended  fame  of  her 
beauty  is  said  to  have  fired  the  imagination  of  Charles,  son  of  Pepin 
king  of  France,  who  resolved  to  throw  himself  at  her  feet  as  a  suitor, 
and  forthwith  repaired  to  Toledo.  However  glowing  the  terms  in 
which  report  had  represented  her  charms,  he  found  them  surpassed 
by  the  reality ;  but  a  prince  of  a  neighbouring  state  had  forestalled 
him  in  his  suit.  This  obstacle  did  not,  however,  deter  him  from  per- 
sisting in  his  resolution.  He  forthwith  challenged  his  rival  to  mortal 
combat ;  and,  clearing  his  road  to  the  hand  of  the  princess  with  the 
point  of  hk  lance,  married  her,  and  carried  her  back  with  him  to 
Paris.  The  attachment  of  her  father  to  this  princess  is  said  to  have 
been  such  from  hst  earliest  childhood,  that  he. gave  himself  up  entirdy 
to  this  affection,  devoting  all  his  wealth  to  the  gratification  of  her 
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caprices.  The  Arab  palace,  now  no  longer  in  existence,  took  its  name 
from  hers,  in  consequence  of  a  new  one  having  been  erected  for  ber 
by  her  father  adjoining  his  own,  at  a  period  at  which  she  had  scarcely 
grown  out  of  childhood.  The  two  residences  being  occupied  by  suc- 
ceeding princes  as  one,  received  the  appellation  of  los  Palacios,  (the 
Palaces)  of  Galiana. 

^^  In  addition  to  her  town  residence,  she  soon  after  had  the  other 
palace  constructed  about  a  mile  from  Toledo.  To  arrive  at  the  ruins 
we  pass  the  bridge  of  Alcantara,  and  follow  the  rose-tree  promenade. 
From  this  a  path  on  the  left-hand  leads  to  the  spot  across  a  field  in 
garden-like  cultivation.  The  selection  made  by  the  Arab  princess  of 
this  situation  proves  her  to  have  possessed,  in  addition  to  her  beauty, 
a  consummate  taste  and  intelligence  of  rural  life.''  (p.  204.) 

Passing  by  various  other  points,  which  bring  Queen  Blanche, 
Maria  de  Padilla,  arid  many  feats  of  Paynim  and  Christian  war- 
fare to  notice,  we  shall  now  accompany  our  traveller  to  Valla- 
dolid.  The  magnificent  fa5ade  of  the  convent  of  San  Gregorio 
is  splendidly  given  by  our  author.  A  finer  specimen  of  elaborate 
workmanship  probably  does  not  exist  even  in  Spain.  The  college 
is  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Berruguete.  This  friar  had  the  satis- 
&ction  of  having  his  name  circulated  through  Spain  in  a  popular 
triplet,  similar  to  that  composed  on  Richard  the  Third  and  his 
favourites.  The  inscription  on  his  statue,  "Operibus  crbdite," 
was  possibly  intended  to  negative  the  ill-nature  of  it.  Passing 
hence  to  Saragoza,  and  then  to  Tudela,  we  arrive  with  our  tra- 
veller at  Tolosa, — ^and  at  this  portion  of  his  work  our  traveller 
indulges  in  a  review  of  the  Spanish  character.  Its  thievish  pe- 
culiarity is  shown  by  him  too  clearly,  and  the  odd  circumstance 
he  details  of  a  female  bandit,  a  Spanish  countess,  long  besetting 
the  passes  of  Estremadura,  does  not  diminish  the  relish  the  Spa- 
niard has  always  evinced  for  this  peculiar  sense  of  the  meum  and 
tuum,  when  persons  of  high  birth  take  to  such  practices,  without 
regard  to  sex.  Of  the  invincible  laziness  p{  the  people,  the  anec- 
dote of  the  sheep-boy  is  highly  characteristic.  While  our  author 
was  sketching,  he  remained  watching  him  for  one  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  then  exclaimed,  "  Che  paciencia  Dios  Mio."  A  stu- 
dent leaves  the  university  of  Toledo,  having  studieid  there  eleven 
ye^rs,  and  obtained  his  diploma  of  barrister,  who  inquired  of 
our  author  whether  Russia  is  not  situated  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  whether  England  is  not  a  portion  of  it ! 

Without  folio  wing  our  author  through  his  various  detours  by 
laud  and  sea,  we  proceed  with  him  to  Seville,  of  which  city  he 
has  given  an  animated  description.  Its  alcazars  and  cathedral 
are  beautifully  illustrated.  The  alcazar,  the  scene  of  Don  Pedro's 
butcheries  aiid  of  Maria  Padilla's  charms,  yvas  raised  in  most  of 
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its  fairy  beauty  by  that  king.  Portions  of  it  are  far  superior  to 
any  thing  that  even  the  Hambra  can  show.  The  following  anec- 
dote of  this  monarch  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  time  in  which 
he  lived,  and  shows  that  even  Spain  winced  under  the  law  of  the 
Vatican: — 

"  At  a  period  that  had  not  long  preceded  the  event  just  related,  the 
misconduct  of  this  sovereign  had  drawn  down  upon  him  the  displea- 
sure of  the  head  of  the  Church.    The  thunderbolt  was  already  forged 
beneath  the  arches  of  the  Vatican  ;  but  a  serious  difficulty  presented 
itself.    The  culprit  was  likely  to  turn  upon  the  hand  employed  in  in- 
flicting the  chastisement.  At  length  a  young  monk,  known  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  holy  synod  as  a  genius  of  promise,  energetic  and  fertile  in 
resources,  was  made  choice  of,  who  unhesitatingly  undertook  the  mis- 
sion.    He  repaired  to  Seville,  and  after  a  few  days'  delay,  employed 
in  combining  his  plan  of  operation,  he  got  into  a  boat,  furnished  with 
two  stout  ro^vers,  and  allowing  the  current  to  waft  him  down  the  Gua- 
dalquivir, until  he  arrived  opposite  a  portion  of  the  bank  known  to 
be  the  daily  resort  of  the  king,  he  approached  the  shore,  and  watched 
his  opportunity.     At  the  accustomed  hour  the  royal  cavalcade  was 
seen  to  approach;  when,  standing  up  in  the  boat,  which  was  not  al- 
lowed to  touch  the  shore,  he  made  signs  that  he  would  speak  to  the 
party.     The  monkish  costume  commanded  respect  even  from  royalty, 
and  Don  Pedro  reined  in  his  horse.     The  monk  then  inquired  whe- 
ther it  would  gratify  his  Majesty  to  listen  to  the  news  of  certain  re- 
markable occurrences  that  had  taken  place  in  the  East,  from  which 
part  of  the  world  he  had  just  arrived.     The  king  approached,  ^nd 
ordered  him  to  tell  his  story:  upon  which  he  unrolled  the  fatal  do- 
cument, and  with  all  possible  rapidity  of  enunciation  read  it  from 
beginning  to  end.     Before  it  was  concluded  the  king  had  drawn  his 
sword,  and  spurred  his  horse  to  the  brink  of  the  water;  but  at  his 
first  movement  the  boat  had  pushed  off, — ^the  reader  still  continuing 
his  task, — so  that  by  the  time  Pedro  found  himself  completely  ex- 
communicated, his  rage  passing  all  bounds,  he  had  dashed  into  the 
water,  directing  a  sabre  cut  which  only  reached  the  boat's  stem.    He 
still,  however,  spmrred  furiously  on,  and  compelled  his  horse  to  swim 
a  considerable  distance;  until  the  animal  becoming  exhausted,  he  only 
regained  the  shore  after  being  in  serious  danger  of  drowning.  It  may 
easily  be  imagined  that  the  papal  messenger,  satisfied  with  his  suc- 
cess, avoided  the  contact  of  terra  firmayXmiil  he  found  himself  clear 
of  Pedro's  dominions."  (p.  336.) 

But  as  a  rearer  of  structures  in  Spain,  few  monarchs,  if  any,  have 
equalled  Abderahman  the  First ;  though  the  traces  of  his  work 
at  Cordova,  and  elsewhere,  have  fast  vanished — possibly  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  Moors  themselves,  that  the  Giaours  might  not  joy 
in  their  beautiful  homes.  The  Alcazar  is  the  most  beautiftd 
edifice  in  Seville,  but  its  Cathedral  the  most  magnificent,  as  our 
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author  rightly  distinguishes.  Some  native  writers  pronounce  it 
the  grandest  in  the  world :  it  is  not,  however,  equal  to  the  Du- 
omo  of  Milan,  nor  do  we  think  it  the  finest  church  out  of  Italy, 
which  our  author  evidently  does.  The  centre  nave  rises  to  the 
enormous  height  of  152  feet ;  the  tomb  of  Colimibus,  who  gave 
the  Spaniards  a  world  which  their  toledos  could  not  keep,  the 
paintings  of  Zurbaran,  Murillo,  Campana,  and  others,  the  sta- 
tuary of  Pedro  Comejo,  the  kingly  mausoleiun  of  Alonzo  X. 
and  Beatrice  his  queen,  the  wonderful  frescoes  by  Martinez  and 
Revera,  with  the  architecture  of  Juan  de  Herrera  and  the  carving 
of  Juan  de  Arge,  compose  certainly  a  magnificent  union  of  nearly 
all  that  is  requisite  for  perfect  beauty.  Nor  are  grand  external 
wanting :  eight  hundred  persons  are  employed  in  the  cathedral, 
and  five  hundred  masses  are  daily  said  at  its  nimierous  chapels. 
Among  its  ceremonies  the  following  is  certainly  very  singular, 
but  yet  partaking  of  the  joyous  Jewish  worship  : — 

**'  Among  the  ceremonies  of  the  cathedral  of  Seville  is  one  suffi- 
ciently unique  to  be  deserving  of  notice.  El  haile  de  las  sets  (dance 
of  the  six)  is  performed  by  eight  youths — probably  by  six  originally 
—every  evening  during  the  feast  of  the  Conception.  It  takes  place 
in  front  of  the  high  altar,  on  which  her  statue  is  placed  on  that  occa- 
sion. The  service  is  one  of  especial  solemnity ;  and,  as  such,  ac- 
companied, unfortunately  as  on  all  such  occasions,  by  an  orchestra  of 
violms,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  organs.  The  singing  commences  at 
fou/  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  choir,  and  continues  until  half- 
past  six,  when  all  move  in  procession  through  the  great  railing,  across 
the  transept,  and  ascend  the  flight  of  steps  which  lead  to  the  Capilla 
Mayor.  Here  they  take  their  seats  according  to  rank,  on  benches 
placed  in  rows  from  east  to  west,  fronting  a  space  which  is  left  open 
down  the  centre,  in  front  of  the  altar.  The  orchestra  occupies  a 
comer  near  the  railing;  and  on  the  two  front  benches  are  seated  — 
four  facing  foiur — the  eight  youths,  dressed  in  the  ancient  Spanish 
costume,  all  sky-blue  silk  and  white  musUn,  and  holding  each  his 
hat,  also  light  blue,  with  a  flowing  white  feather.  The  chorus  now 
recommences,  but  speedily  drops ;  when  the  orchestra  sounds  a  beau- 
tiful air  in  the  waltz  measure.  This  is  played  once  by  the  instru- 
ments alone,  and  joined  the  second  time  by  the  voices  of  the  eight 
boys,  or  youths  of  the  age  of  sixteen  to  eighteen ;  who  after  having 
accompanied  a  short  time,  start  to  their  legs,  and  continue  in  the 
same  strain.  At  the  next  reprise  they  all,  as  if  by  word  of  com- 
mand, place  their  hats  on  their  heads,  and  one  or  two  minutes  after, 
the  chant  still  continuing,  advance,  and  meet  in  the  centre,  then  re- 
turn each  to  his  place ;  advance  a  second  time,  and  turn  round  each 
other,  using  the  waltz  step.  After  singing  and  dancing  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  the  voices  are  exchanged  for  the  sounds  of  cas- 
tagnettes,  which  they  have  held  all  this  time  in  their  hands,  and  the 
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meagre  becomes  more  animated ;  and  thus  they  terminate  the  per- 
formance. The  same  ceremony  is  repeated  each  night  of  the  seven  ; 
only  varying  the  air  of  the  waltz,  of  whi^h  they  have  two."  (p.  366.) 

Neither  is  our  author  silent  upon  the  subject  of  Spanish 
beauty,  but  his  raptures  are  at  th^ir  height  in  Andalusia ;  nor 
is  he  far  wrong  in  this  estimate,  for  we  never  remember  to  have 
been  more  struck  with  gait,  complexion,  and  form,  than  in  the 
natives  of  this  paradise  of  Spain.  The  following  remarks  s<^arcely, 
however,  do  justice  to  the  subject: 

''  With  regard  to  the  oft  and  still-recurring  subject  of  Spanish 
beauty^  you  are  hereby  warned  against  giving  ear  to  what  may  be 
said  by  tourists,  who,  by  way  of  taking  a  new  view  of  an  old  subject, 
simply  give  the  lie  to  their  predecessors.  It  is  true  that  in  the  cen- 
tral provinces  the  genuine  Moro-Iberian  beauty  is  rare,  and  that 
there  is  little  of  any  other  sort  to  replace  it ;  but  this  is  not  the  case 
with  Andalusia,  where  you  may  arrive  fresh  from  the  perusal  of  the 
warai  fusions  of  the  most  smitten  of  poets,  and  find  the  houris  of 
real  flesh  and  blood  by  lio  means  overrated.  One  of  their  peculiar 
peafections  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  peninsula.  This  is  the  hair ; 
every  where  your  eye  lights  upon  some  passing  specimen  of  these 
unrivalled  masses  of  braided  jet,  at  which  not  unfrequently  natives 
of  the  same  sex  turn  with  an  exclamation,  Que  pelo  tan  hermoso  /  " 
(p.  373.) 

Seville  claims  Hercules  as  her  founder,  and  various  martyr- 
saints  of  Roman  origin  receive  her  attentions ;  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  city  is  the  little  town  of  Italica,  of  which  the  annals  are 
traced  up  to  the  time  of  Scipio  Africanus.  This  little  city  shel- 
tered some  of  the  earliest  converts  to  Christianity.  The  cen- 
turion Cornelius,  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  is  said  to  have  been  of 
this  city,  according  to  local  tradition.  The  ruins  which  remain 
are  thus  described : — 

"  The  present  appearance  is  that  of  a  green  undulating  hill,  which 
no  one  Would  imagine  to  be  composed  of  the  remains  of  streets,  pa- 
laces, temples^  and  market-places.  The  upper  portion  Only  of  the 
amphitheatre  remains  above-ground ;  its  form  is  slightly  oval,  nearly 
approaching  to  a  circle.  The  greatest  diameter  is  325  feet ;  it  has 
twenty  rows  of  seats,  half  of  Which  are  buried ;  each  seat  is  two  feet 
and  a  half  in  depth,  and  two  in  height.  Part  of  the  podium  remains, 
and  enough  of  the  entrance  to  distinguish  that  it  consisted  of  three 
large  arches.  It  was  constructed  with  Roman  solidity :  nothing  less 
than  an  earthquake  could  have  toppled  over  the  masses  of  masonry, 
which  appear  in  their  confusion  like  solid  rocks.  A  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  ruins  has  been  explored ;  and  part  of  that,  for  want  of 
being  sufficiently  cleared  out,  is  again  buried  in  earth,  and  the  work 
is  discontinued.     The  objects  now  above  ground  consist  of  five  or 
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six  tessellated  floors,  two  of  which  have  heen  considered  of  sufficient 
value  to  be  walled  in,  and  locked  up,  hut  without  being  roofed." 
(p.  397.) 

Not  far  from  Italica  is  situated  the  village  of  Santo  Ponce,  in 
which  is  the  convent  of  San  Isidoro.  The  church  of  this  convent 
contains  the  remains  of  Don  Alonzo  Perez  de  Guzman,  sumamed 
the  Good,  and  of  his  wife  Dofia  Maria  Alonzo  Coronel,  founder 
of  the  ducal  house  of  Medina  Sidonia.  The  following  anecdote 
shows  them  descended  from  no  mean  strain  in  knighUy  honour 
and  determined  gallantry : — 

"  This  family  obtained  from  Ferdinand  the  Fourth  a  grant  of  Santo 
Ponce  and  old  Seville  (Italica),  with  the  district,  and  temporal  and 
spiritual  jurisdiction.  Don  Sancho  had  already  rewarded  the  services 
and  tried  fidelity  of  Perez  de  Guzman,  by  presenting  him  with  the 
town  of  Medina  Sidonia.  An  anecdote  is  told  of  him  worthy  of  a 
Homan  republican.  Being  governor  of  Tarifa  under  Sancho  the 
Fourth,  he  had  to  defend  the  town  against  the  Infante,  Don  Juan, 
who  had  revolted  against  his  brother.  This  prince,  learning  that  a 
child  of  Guzman  was  in  his  power,  being  at  nurse  in  the  environs  of 
the  town,  sent  for  it ;  and,  presenting  himself  before  the  walls,  de- 
clared to  the  governor  that  he  would  kill  the  child,  if  the  town  were 
not  immediately  surrendered.  Guzman  replied  by  drawing  his  sword 
and  throwing  it  down  to  the  prince,  who  had  the  barbarity  to  order 
the  infant  to  be  murdered  before  his  father's  eyes."  (p.  398.) 

Spanish  customs  are  curious,  and  that  on  the  eve  of  St.  John 
must  occasion  no  small  portion  of  amusement,  and  we  confess 
we  do  not  envy  the  embarrassment  that  many  must  feel  from 
the  practice : — 

"  The  rite  practised  on  this  occasion  is  marked  by  a  simplicity  al- 
together antique.  The  youth  of  Seville,  that  is  the  masculine  portion, 
have  provided  themselves  with  small  boxes,  containing  a  sort  of 
sugar-plum  of  exquisite  flavour.  One  of  these  is  held  between  the 
finger  and  thumb  of  the  ca/oaUero^  from  the  moment  he  sets  foot  on 
the  promenade.  On  the  approach  of  a  party  of  ladies,  he  endeavours 
to  distinguish,  as  far  off  as  the  gloom  permits  the  features  or  dress  of 
an  already-selected  object  of  preference ;  or,  if  still  free  to  make  a 
selection,  some  countenance  possessed  of  sufficient  attraction  to  de- 
termine his  choice.  On  discovering  the  owner  of  either  of  these  re- 
quisites, he  watches  a  favourable  opportunity,  and  approaching  the 
lady  offers  the  bonbon.  The  senarita — of  course  unmarried — thus 
selected,  is  obliged  to  accept  the  compliment  if  properly  offered,  as 
well  as  the  arm  of  the  eavallero  during  the  rest  of  the  night ;  and, 
on  arriving  at  her  house,  he  receive?  from  her  parents,  or  chaperon, 
as  the  case  may  be,  an  invitation  to  supper.  Should  the  lady  be  de- 
sirous of  avoiding  the  compliment,  of  the  approach  of  which  she  is 
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usually  aware,  she  must  exercise  her  ingenuity  in  putting  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  attempt.  In  this  effort  many  are  successful,  since  the 
peculiar  mode  of  proceeding,  obligatory  on  those  who  make  the  offer, 
affords  certain  facilities.  The  condition  is  not  binding  on  the  fair 
object  of  the  compliment,  unless  the  lips  receive  the  bonbon  imme- 
diately from  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  cavalier.  This  is  a  source 
of  no  small  amusement  to  the  senoritas  at  the  expense  of  strangers 
from  other  provinces  of  Spain.  Conscious  of  being  the  object  of  pre- 
ference of  some  young  beginner,  or  stranger  uninitiated  in  the  mys- 
teries of  the  rite — and  who,  let  it  be  understood,  does  not  happen  to 
be  an  object  of  preference  with  them — ^they  will  afford  him  every 
facility  of  approach,  and  on  receiving  the  present  in  the  hand,  will 
repulse  without  mercy  the  luckless  wight,  whose  retiring  steps  are  ac- 
companied by  peals  of  laughter  from  all  the  party."  (p.  405.) 

We  find  our  author  most  favourable  to  the  general  morality  of 
Andalusia,  and  discountenancing  the  notion  of  frequent  assassi- 
nations in  this  vicinity.  We  have  simply  to  declare,  that  law  is 
an  utter  nullity  under  the  existing  government,  and  that  in  the 
very  environs  of  Madrid  there  exists  perfect  impunity  to  every 
kind  of  villany,  to  negative  this  assertion  in  Andalusia.  We 
must  also  say  that  the  narrative  at  p.  412,  and  subsequent  por- 
tions of  this  work,  is  inconsistent  vrith  the  author's  theory.  We 
subjoin  it,  but  must  premise  that  oiir  author  had  been  just  called 
in  to  visit  a  friend,  a  young  Sevillano,  who  lay  wounded  by  rob- 
bers, as  was  supposed,  and  who  had  made  love  to  a  married  lady, 
and  who  related  to  him  the  follovring  adventure : — 

*'  He  had  just  quitted  the  street  of  the  balcony  at  about  nine 
o'clock,  and  was  approaching  the  house  we  were  now  in,  when,  on 
turning  a  corner,  he  was  attacked  by  three  ruffians,  one  of  whom  de- 
manded his  money  in  the  usual  terms,  '  Your  purse  or  your  life ! ' 
while,  before  he  had  time  to  reply,  but  was  endeavouring  to  psiss  on, 
a  second  faced  him,  and  stabbed  him  in  the  breast  through  his  cloak. 
He  then  ran  forward,  followed  by  the  three,  down  the  street,  into 
the  house  and  up  the  staircase,  the  robbers  not  quitting  the  pursuit 
until  he  rang  the  bell  on  the  first  floor.  The  surgeon  had  been  im- 
mediately called,  and  had  pronounced  him  wounded  within,  not  an 
inch,  but  the  tenth  part  of  an  inch,  of  his  life,  for  the  steel  had  pene- 
trated to  within  that  distance  of  his  heart.  My  first  impression  was 
that  the  robbers  were  acting  a  part,  and  had  been  hired  to  get  rid 
of  him,  otherwise  what  was  the  utility  of  stabbing  him,  when  they 
might  have  rifled  his  pockets  without  such  necessity  ?  But  this  he 
assured  me  could  not  be  the  case,  as  the  person  most  likely  to  fall 
under  such  suspicion  was  incapable  of  employing  such  means ; 
adding,  that  that  was  the  usual  mode  of  committing  robberies  in 
Seville.  I  left  him,  after  having  assured  him  how  much  I  envied  his 
goocJ  fortune,  seeing  that  he  was  in  no  danger,  and  only  condemned 
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to  pass  a  week  or  two  in  the  society  of  charming  women,  all  zealously 
employed  in  nursing  him, — for  such  was  the  truth, — one  of  the  young 
ladies  heing  supposed,  and  I  fear  with  justice,  to  he  the  ohject  of  his 
addresses.  The  ungrateful  wretch  convinced  me  hy  his  reply,  (as  we 
conversed  in  French,  and  were  not  understood  hy  those  present,) 
that  his  greatest  torment  was  impatience  to  escape  from  his  confine- 
ment, in  order  to  see  or  write  to  the  other  fair  one.  At  the  end  of 
a  week  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  removed  to  the  house 
of  his  family.  From  certain  hints,  dropped  diuring  a  conversation 
which  took  place  more  than  a  month  after  the  event,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  knife  of  the  assassin,  in  approaching  so  near  to  the 
heart  of  his  intended  victim,  succeeded,  by  some  mysterious  electric 
transmission,  in  inflicting  a  positive  wound  on  that  of  the  lady  of  the 
balcony.''  (p.  412.) 

Nor  do,  we  conceive,  the  follovnng  story  at  all  diminish  this 
unfavourable  impression.     It  occurred  at  Malaga: — 

*'  A  person  of  consideration  in  the  town  had  been  found  in  the 
street  stabbed  and  robbed.  His  friends  being  possessed  of  much 
influence,  and  disposing,  no  doubt,  of  other  weighty  inducements  to 
action,  the  police  was  aroused  to  unusual  activity ;  the  murderer  was 
arrested  and  brought  before  the  alcalde  primero.  A  summary  mode 
of  jurisprudence  was  put  in  practice,  and  the  culprit  was  ordered 
for  execution  on  the  following  day.  On  being  led  from  the  presence 
of  the  court,  he  turned  to  the  alcalde,  and  addressing  him  with  vehe- 
mence, threatened  him  with  certain  death,  in  the  event  of  the  sen- 
tence being  put  in  execution.  The  alcalde,  although  doubtless  not 
entirely  free  from  anxiety,  was,  by  the  threat  itself,  the  more  forcibly 
bound  to  carry  into  effect  the  judgment  he  had  pronounced.  The 
execution,  therefore,  took  place  at  the  appointed  hoiur.  The  follow- 
ing morning  the  dead  body  of  the  alcalde  was  found  in  the  street 
adjoining  that  in  which  he  resided."  (p.  415.) 

Seville  is  also  remarkable  for  the  first  established  Inquisition 
in  Spain.  Our  author  seems  to  consider  that  the  horrors  enacted 
in  these  dens  of  mystery  vrere  exaggerated.  Surely  it  cannot 
escape  so  gifted  a  perception  as  his,  that  man  uncontrouled  will 
enact  horrors  that  oeggar  conception  to  even  describe.  Respon- 
sible authority  has  its  abuses ;  verdicts  of  juries  are  considered 
harsh;  judges  occasionally  the  same,  who  are  subject  to  the 
broad  arena  of  the  public ;  but  these  mysterious  murders,  these 
deeds  in  night's  embrace,  these  convenient  modes  of  satiating 
malice  or  lust,  cannot  but  excite  shuddering  horror  in  all  men. 
Neither  does  the  argument  amount  to  much,  that  when  the 
Inquisition  at  Toledo  was  bared  to  public  view,  many  horrors 
were  not  detected.  Capital  punishment  is  a  quiet  process,  and 
the  removal  of  traces  of  its  execution  soon  eflTected;  nay,  in 
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hanging  and  other  methods  is  bloodless^  and  leaves  not  a  print 
behind  of  the  past.  And  here  we  terminate  our  review,  and 
have  certainly  to  thank  our  author  for  many  and  new  views  of 
Spanish  matters,  for  much  valuable  information,  for  a  work  of 
high  illustrative  beauty,  for  a  book  adapted  equally  to  the 
boudoir  of  a  belle,  the  library  of  a  student,  or  the  studio  of 
an  artist. 


Art.  V. — Niccolo  de'  Ly^i;  or.  The  Siege  of  Florence.     By 
Massimo  d'Azeglio.     Milan,  1841. 

There  is  something  melancholy  in  the  manner  in  which  modem 
Italian  writers  love  to  dwell  on  the  past  glories  of  their  country ; 
that  country  in  which  the  brave,  the  noble,  and  the  high-minded 
have  at  the  present  day  no  scope  for  the  exertion  of  their 
native  energies ;  where  if  one,  more  patriotic  or  more  chivalrous 
than  the  multitude  dare  to  struggle  against  the  overwhelming 
force  of  circumstances,  he  is  crushed  by  the  strong  hand  of 
foreign  power — or  worse  still,  betrayed  by  the  meaner  minds 
with  which  he  must  necessarily  be  associated.  In  such  a  case, 
where  can  the  Italian  heart — in  which  any  love  of  his  beautiful 
but  degraded  country  still  dwells — turn  but  to  the  times  long 
past,  when  (in  spite  of  the  Mictions  which  even  then  rent  Italy, 
and  which  gradually,  but  surely,  prepared  the  way  for  foreign 
conquest)  there  were  still  liberties  to  be  defended,  as  well  as 
true  hearts  which  dared  to  die  in  their  defence. 

On  these  days,  then,  their  recollections  linger,  not  with  the 
pride  of  an  old  man  who  feels  that  the  hand  of  time  alone  has 
been  able  to  quell  his  strength,  but  rather  like  one  whose 
powers  have  been  undermined  in  youth  bv  slow  and  lingering 
disease,  who  ventures  not  to  look  forward  to  better  days,  and 
who,  hopeless  but  not  resigned,  feels  that  henceforward  he 
must  perforce 

"Nudrirsi  di  memoria  e  non  di  speme." 

Amongst  the  numerous  writers  of  Italian  fiction  who  have 
arisen  within  the  present  century,  Manzoni  is  too  well  known 
and  too  popular  to  need  remark.  Rosini,  in  spite  of  his  pon- 
derous erudition,  is  not  generally  interesting:  he,  indeed, 
dwells  with  and  on  the  past,  but  he  does  not  possess  the  ani- 
mating spirit  which  gives  life  and  reality  to  past  scenes,  and  it 
seems  rather  the  mummy  than  the  living  man  which  he  places 
before  his  reader. 
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Massimo  d*Azeglio  treads  in  a  different  path.  Saddened,  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  hy  the  terrible  judgments  which  have  fallen  on 
his  country,  he  sought  for  traces  of  the  ancient  manners  of  Flo- 
rence in  umrequented  scenes,  where  the  course  of  its  usages,  its 
language,  and  its  traditions  still  remains  undisturbed  and  imef- 
iaced  by  the  footsteps  of  the  stranger. 

^'  I  climbed  the  mountains  of  Pistoja,  and  refreshed  my  ear  and  my 
heart  by  listening  to  peasants  and  shepherds  who  spoke  to  me  in  the 
pure  tongue  of  Florence  of  the  noble  deeds  of  Castruccio  and  Fran* 
cesco  Femiccio.  Not  that  they  had  learned  aught  of  them  from 
books  or  history;  but,  from  generation  to  generation,  the  memory 
of  their  valour  had  been  preserved,  and  they  forgot  not  that  upon 
their  own  hills  Ferruccio  died  for  the  safety  of  Florence.  I  bless 
Heaven  for  the  moments  that  I  passed  sitting  at  their  humble  hearths, 
listening  to  the  rude  yet  noble  narrations  of  simple  peasants,  who 
knew  much  of  those  ancient  and  glorious  days,  but  nothing  of  the 
events  of  the  present  time.  An  inborn  feeling  teaches  them  its 
worthlessness."' 

Such  is  the  tone  in  which  d'Azeglio  speaks  of  the  past.  He 
seeks  to  embody  the  spirit  rather  than  the  events  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  it  is  of  one  of  his  works,  entitled  "  Niccolo  de' 
Lapi,"  much  read  and  appreciated  in  Italy,  though  little  known 
to  the  English  publici  that  we  intend  giving  a  slight  sketch  to 
our  readers. 

The  scene  is  laid  during  the  celebrated  siege  of  Florence  in 
1529  and  1530,  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  His  object  was  to 
restore  the  dominion  of  the  Medici,  who  had  been  expelled  by 
the  Florentines.  The  citizens  were  divided  into  two  factions, — 
the  Palleschi,  so  called  from  the  palle  or  balls,  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  the  Medici ;  and  the  Piagnoni  or  popidar  party,  so  named 
in  contempt  by  their  adversaries,  as  they  chiefly  consisted  of  the 
severe  and  self-denying  foUowers  of  the  celebrated  Dominican 
Savonarola. 

"  It  was  an  October  morning  in  the  year  1529,  and  the  day  dawned 
slowly  and  gloomily,  dispersing  with  difficulty  the  dense  mist  which 
crowned  Florence.  The  heavy  and  continuous  rain,  freezing  as  it 
fell,  might  almost  be  called  snow,  and  not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen  in 
the  streets  save  a  few  soldiers  and  the  officers  of  the  night-watch,  who 
were  returning  to  the  palace  benumbed  with  cold,  wrapped  in  their 
cloaks,  and  with  their  hoods  down  closely  around  their  faces.  The 
closed  windows  and  barred  doors  showed  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
citizens  were  still  sunk  in  sleep.  The  churches  were  beginning  to  be 
opened,  but  the  sacristans  who  prepared  the  altars  were  as  yet  their 
only  visitants.  In  St.  Mark  alone  (belonging  to  the  Dominicans)  a 
small  number  of  the  faithful  were  assembled,  summoned  by  the  bell, 
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which,  beginning  an  hour  before  day-light,  still  tolled  for  the  dead. 

*****  Before  the  high  altar,  and  between 
two  massive  iron  candlesticks,  a  bier  was  placed  on  the  ground. 
Upon  it  lay  the  corpse  of  a  young  man,  who  did  not  seem  to  have 
passed  his  2.5th  year.  A  crucifix  was  placed  in  his  hands,  which 
were  clasped  upon  his  breast,  and  the  pavement  as  well  as  the  coffin 
was  strewed,  according  to  the  customs  of  Florence,  with  the  leaves 
and  flowers  of  the  orange-tree. 

''The  mass  had  not  yet  b^un«  and  a  single  candle  only  was  burn- 
ing. Its  red  and  flickering  light,  falling  on  a  group  of  persons  who 
had  arrived  first,  and  who  knelt  in  prayer  round  the  corpse,  lighted 
up,  after  the  manner  of  Rembrandt,  the  nearest  figures,  while  it  fell 
more  and  more  faintly  on  the  objects  as  they  became  more  distant, 
and  died  away  into  darkness  in  the  farther  recesses  of  the  church. 
Above,  the  gleam  was  only  diminished  by  the  pale  cold  light  of  morn- 
ing, which  began  to  dawn  faintly  through  the  large  upper  windows. 
Not  a  minute  passed  without  the  entrance  of  men— one,  two,  or  three 
at  a  time, — who  by  their  heavy  steps,  by  the  clash  of  their  arms,  and 
the  dim  glancing  of  their  corslets,  might  be  known  as  soldiers.  Thus 
the  crowd  gradually  increased,  closing  round  the  bier  and  the  group 
that  surrounded  it,  which  seemed  to  consist  of  the  nearest  relations 
of  the  deceased. 

"Two  steps  from  the  feet  stood  an  old  man,  far  advanced  in  years ; 
he  wore  the  lucco,  or  gown  formerly  used  by  the  Florentines,  espe- 
cially by  grave  and  elderly  persons.  The  old  man's  figure  was  tall, 
his  chest  wide,  and  his  whole  appearance  robust  and  vigorous ;  his 
beard,  which  was  long  and  thick,  and  the  few  locks  which  strayed 
from  beneath  his  hood,  were  snow-white ;  his  eye-brows  alone  pre- 
served their  original  brown  colour,  and  the  frequent  contraction  of 
his  brows  gave  a  stem  expression  to  his  dark  eyes.  The  name  of  this 
old  man  was  Niccolo  de'  Lapi,  his  family  was  plebeian,  and  he  him- 
self head  of  the  guild  of  silk-weavers.  He  was  among  the  earliest 
and  most  devoted  followers  of  Friar  Girolamo.  He  had  mourned 
over  his  death,  and  now  venerated  him  as  a  martyr.  Bom  in  Apulia, 
whither  his  father  had  been  banished  by  the  Medici,  Niccolo  wit- 
nessed the  misery  of  his  latter  years  and  of  his  obscure  death,  embit- 
tered by  the  sorrows  of  exile,  and  imbibed  almost  necessarily,  even 
with  the  impressions  of  childhood,  a  deeply-rooted  hatred  towards 
the  Pallesca  faction. 

"  He  had  retumed  to  Florence,  amassed  great  wealth  in  his  fatlier's 
warehouses,  with  which  he  assisted  Florence  when  endangered  by  the 
invasion  of  Charles  VIII.  and  the  spiritless  conduct  of  Piero  dei 
Medici.  When  rumours  of  a  siege  began  to  prevail,  Niccolo,  tmst- 
ing  to  the  famous  maxim  of  Savonarola — 

*  Florentia  flagellabitur,  et  post  flagella  renovabitur,' 

supported  the  party  who  refused  to  make  any  terms  with  the  Medici, 
and  used  every  possible  means  to  excite  the  people  to  resistance. 
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"  The  army  conducted  by  Phillibert,  Prince  of  Orange,  encamped 
on  the  hills  to  the  south  of  Florence,  24ih  October  1529,  and  Niccolo, 
during  the  few  days  which  had  passed  since  the  commencement  of  the 
siege,  had  already  assisted  at  the  obsequies  of  one  of  his  sons,  who  died 
fighting  beneath  the  walls. 

"  He  was  now  attending  the  burial  of  another,  but  his  aged  form 
was  erect,  and  his  face  calm,  and  his  mind  absorbed  in  thoughts  of 
God;  to  whom  he  offered  the  lives  not  of  these  sons  only — whom  he 
considered  as  martyrs — but  of  all  those  who  remained  to  him,  and 
his  own  life  also,  if  Florence  might  but  be  saved.  Madonna  Fiore, 
his  wife,  who  had  died  some  few  years  previously  to  the  time  of  which 
we  speak,  had  borne  him  five  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  three  re- 
maining sons  stood  with  him  round  the  bier ;  two  of  them  wore  the 
corslet  and  coats  of  mail  which  the  youth  of  Florence  in  those  days 
may  literally  be  said  never  to  have  doffed.  The  youngest,  named 
Bindo,  was  a  beautiful  boy  of  fourteen,  but  from  his  height  he  might 
have  passed  for  eighteen ;  he  alone  wore  no  corslet,  and  unlike  his 
brothers,  was  wholly  unarmed  ;  his  form  was  strong  and  beautifully 
proportioned,  and  his  dark  eyes  had  all  the  fire  of  his  father's  spirit, 
tempered  with  the  softness  of  youth.  Niccolo's  tenderness  for  this 
noble  boy  had  hitherto  prevented  his  yielding  to  Bindo^s  entreaties 
to  be  allowed  to  take  up  arms  with  the  other  youths  of  Florence.  At 
last,  to  calm  his  impatience,  he  promised  that  if  one  of  his  brothers 
should  fall,  he  would  allow  him  to  bear  arms  in  his  place.  The  time 
to  claim  this  promise  was  now  arrived,  and  Niccolo  was  not  a  man  to 
shrink  from  its  fulfilment. 

"  That  morning  before  he  left  home,  Niccolo,  in  spite  of  his  austere 
nature,  could  not  resist  caressing  Bindo ;  and  taking  him  apart  into 
his  chamber,  he  said,  ^  My  son,  hitherto  thou  hast  been  a  child ;  but 
since  thou  hast  resolved  henceforward  to  bear  thee  as  a  man,  do  so  in 
God's  name.  Come  with  us,  then;  it  is  well  that  thou  shouldst  learn 
betimes  the  course  of  earthly  events.  Pray  God  to  make  thee  a  brave 
man,  and  may  He  aid  thee  according  to  thy  father's  blessing !' 

"  The  old  man's  voice  and  expression  softened  as  he  embraced  his 
son,  and  they  proceeded  together  to  St.  Mark's.  Of  the  remaining 
sons  of  Niccolo,  the  eldest,  a  man  of  nearly  forty,  was  named 
Averardo,  and  the  other  Viesi.  His  two  daughters  knelt  together  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  others ;  the  eldest  was  called  Laudomia,  the 
youngrat  Lisa.  In  the  mean  while  the  friar  who  officiated  as  sacristan 
lighted  four  candles  on  the  high  altar ;  he  approached  the  bier,  hold- 
ing a  stick,  to  the  end  of  which  was  fastened  a  lighted  nib ;  and  after 
having  lighted  the  candles,  he  said  to  Niccolo  in  a  low  voice  as  he 
passed,  pointing  to  the  dead,  *  He  was  of  the  house  of  Lapi  Messer 
Niccolo,  and  was  worthy  of  his  race.  Peace  with  his  soul !'  *  Amen,' 
replied  the  old  man,  and  the  friar  sighed  and  returned  to  the  sacristy." 

Such  is  the  opening  scene,  and  such  our  first  introduction  to 
the  noble-hearted  Niccolo.  The  characters  of  his  daughters  is 
also  well  described— Laudomia,  pure,  humble,  and  heavenly- 
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minded;  Lisa,  brilliant,  impetuous,  and  self-willed.  The  latter 
had  attracted  the  admiration  of  a  vain  and  worthless  cayaliery 
Troilo  degli  Ardinghelli,  to  whom  she  attached  herself  with  all 
the  warmth  of  an  eager  and  affectionate  nature.  But  Troilo  was 
a  follower  of  the  Medici,  and  Lisa,  knowing  full  well  that  her 
father  would  rather  see  her  dead  than  united  to  a  traitor,  at  last 
consented  to  a  secret  marriage.  With  the  assistance  of  Laudo- 
mia,  she  had  succeeded  in  concealing  this  marriage,  and  the  birth 
of  her  son ;  but  since  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  Lisa  had 
received  no  tidings  of  Troilo,  and  anxious  and  sick  at  heart,  she 
vainly  expected  some  communication  from  her  faithless  husband. 
His  momentary  passion  bad  been  gratified,  and  Lisa  had  passed 
away  from  his  recollection.  The  marriage  had  been  a  feigned 
one,  and  Troilo  was  never  guided  by  honour  or  principle,  when 
pleasure  or  interest  pointed  in  a  different  direction.  The  ne^ 
scene  explains  the  steps  by  which  his  weak  but  ambitious  n£yture 
was  led  still  deeper  into  crime : — 

*'  The  people  of  Florence  were  well  provided  with  every  means  of 
defence.  Their  walls  were  strong,  their  forces  well  disciplined,  their 
treasury  filled,  their  provisions  abundant,  their  hearts  glowing  with 
courage  and  patriotism.  But  they  nourished  in  their  bosoms  a  ser- 
pent,— and  that  serpent  was  Malatesta  Baglioni. 

"  He  began  life  as  a  condottiere  in  the  Venetian  service,  and  at  last 
became  the  commander  of  the  Florentine  armies.  He  was  a  man  of 
a  cool,  calculating,  and  sagacious  mind ;  of  unshrinking  pertinacity  in 
the  pursuit  of  bis  object;  proud,  avaricious,  and  vindictive;  and  above 
all,  master  of  every  artifice  by  which  his  vengeance  could  be  concealed 
and  coloured  till  his  prey  was  within  his  grasp.  Personally  he  was 
brave,  and  an  excellent  general ;  he  was,  in  short,  a  type  of  the  race  of 
tyrants  who  at  that  time  appeared  in  almost  all  the  cities  of  Italy, — 
men  who,  for  the  most  part,  were  brought  up  amid  domestic  infamy 
and  civil  discord.  They  lived  amidst  open  violence  or  secret  trea- 
chery, and  died  beneath  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  the  dagger  of  the 
assassin,  or  even  the  secret  treason  of  their  nearest  relations.  Such 
reprobates,  it  would  seem,  could  have  no  idea  of  faith  or  of  religion ; 
but  in  their  own  way  they  had  both.  They  built  churches,  supported 
friars,  enriched  sanctuaries :  they  believed  not  only  in  God,  in  the 
Gospel,  and  in  the  Pope,  but  yet  farther — in  witches,  alchymy,  and 

**  Malatesta  himself  reposed  the  blandest  faith  in  a  Hebrew  astro- 
loger named  Barlaam,  a  native  of  Hungary,  who  to  his  more  myste- 
rious art  added  a  knowledge  of  medicine,  and  much  experience  in  the 
practice  of  it.  This  man  followed  Baglioni  in  all  his  enterprises,  and 
enriched  himself  with  his  treasures, — nor  were  they  altogether  ob- 
taii^  dishonestly ;  a  part  at  least  was  due  for  the  care  with  which 
be  watched  over  the  serious  bodily  maladies  of  his  patron. 

•*  On  the  morning  which  we  have  already  described  at  the  opening 
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of  our  story,  all  was  quiet  in  the  palace  an  hour  before  dawn.  The 
portal  was  closed,  and  none  were  awake  save  the  soldier  who  guarded 
liie  postem,  and  Malatesta  himself.  He  was  sitting  up  in  his  bed, 
which  was  of  ebony,  inlaid  with  marquetme ;  the  cornice  which  sur- 
mounted it  was  carved,  and  pres^ited  a  curious  maze  of  arabesque 
leaves,  animals,  and  figures.  The  bed  itself  was  placed  upon  a  step, 
which  was  raised  about  a  hand's  breadth  above  the  rest  of  the 
chamber.  Tiy  the  side  of  the  bed,  upon  a  small  round  table,  which 
was  supported  by  a  figure  curiously  carved  and  twisted,  burned  a 
silver  lamp,  and  near  it  were  scattered  in  disorder  a  splendid  dagger, 
with  the  silken  cords  by  which  it  was  usually  attached  to  the  person, 
rings,  collars,  a  reliquary,  and  a  jewel  of  so  strange  a  shape  that  it 
was  difficult  to  form  any  conjecture  with  regard  to  its  use.  The  gem 
itself  was  round  and  flat  like  a  coin,  but  its  colour  was  that  of  a  balass 
ruby.  It  was  encircled  by  a  small  steel  fillet,  which  was  fixed  on  a 
little  pedestal  of  ebony,  and  the  whole  was  covered  with  letters  and 
cabalistic  signs.  The  furniture  of  the  chamber  was  of  red  leather, 
adorned  with  arabesque  gilding ;  pictures  were  on  the  walls,  and  the 
dbow  chairs  were  also  covered  with  leather  and  much  ornamented. 
Two  large  mastiffis  were  couched  in  one  comer  sleeping. 

"  The  appearance  of  Malatesta  was  that  of  a  disinterred  corpse ; 
his  eyes  and  cheeks  were  hollow,  his  skin  blue  and  livid,  his  hair  and 
beard  thin  and  disordered.  He  wore  over  his  shirt  a  rose-coloured 
pourpoint,  which  was  open  in  front,  displaying  his  anaciated  chest. 
He  was  slowly  sipping  some  infusion  out  of  a  large  cup  which  he  had 
taken  from  the  table,  and  gazmg  with  a  sardonic  smile  at  a  friar  who 
was  seated  opposite  to  him,  about  two  steps  from  the  bed. 

"  The  friar  wore  the  habit  of  St.  Francis,  the  hood  of  which  con- 
cealed his  face  and  eyes,  so  that  nothing  was  visible  but  a  part  of  his 
nose  and  two  fresh  and  healthy  cheeks.  His  long  white  beard  co- 
vered his  mouth,  and  flowed  down  to  the  rope  which  girded  his 
waist;  his  head  was  bowed  down,  his  chin  rested  on  his  hand,  his 
chest  heaved,  and  he  was  evidently  absorbed  in  thoughts  which  dis- 
turbed him  strangely.  ^  I  cannot,'  he  said  at  length  m  a  suppressed 
voice;  *I  feel  I  cannot:  it  would  be  too  vile.'  His  eyes  remained 
bent  on  the  ground;  had  he  raised  them  and  seen  the  diabolical 
sneer  on  Malatesta's  features,  he  would  have  fled  from  the  tempter, 
and  well  would  it  have  been  for  him  had  he  done  so.  At  last  Bag- 
lioni  spoke  in  a  tone  of  scorn,  though  with  perfect  calmness.  *  We 
will  think  no  more  of  it,'  he  said.  *  The  Signori  Medici  will  not  fail 
to  find  those  who  will  render  them  this  slight  service,  without  so  many 
affected  and  childish  scruples.  Dost  thou  know  that  some  are  chil- 
dren at  twaity,  thirty,  fifty,— yea,  even  at  seventy  ?  Messer  Baccio 
Yalori  valued  thee  highly ;  methinks  he  knew  thee  not.  Go,  then ; 
and  when  the  balls*  shall  again  be  placed  on  high  ov^  the  portal  of 
the  palace;  when  thou  seest  some  faithful  adherent  of  the  Medici 
high  in  their  favour ;  wl^n  thou  waitest  humbly  to  be  permitted  to 
*  The  armorial  bearings  of  the  Medici  family. 
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salute  him,  and  hearest  him  lauded  to  the  skies ;  when  thou  seest 
that  he  is  abundantly  supplied  with  horses — (and  here  he  spoke 
slowly,  pronouncing  each  word  with  emphasis)— with  hounds,  with 
brave  attire,  with  gold,  with  pleasure;  when,  on  those  who  have  op- 
posed him,  he  is  able  to  wreak  his  wildest  thoughts  of  vengeance, — 
remember,  when  thou  seest  such  an  one,  that  where  he  stands,  thou 
mightest  have  stood.  Doubtless  it  will  be  to  thee  right  pleasing 
matter  for  reflection.'  The  friar  gasped,  his  breast  heaved,  but  still 
he  was  silent.  *'  But  in  truth,'  continued  Malatesta,  ^  when  such  things 
come  to  pass,  it  will  be  safer  for  thee  not  to  see  them,  but  to  turn  thy 
back  on  Florence.  It  will  not  suit  the  hot  blood  of  the  Medici,  that 
a  man  once  so  far  in  their  secrets  should  desert  them,  and  yet  survive.* 
At  this  moment  the  great  clock  of  the  palace  struck  ten,  (about  five  by 
our  time).  *  Yet  one  hour  more,'  added  Malatesta.  *  Fare  thee  well ! 
and  remember,  should  the  devil  tempt  thee  again  to  meddle  in  affairs 
of  state,  that  such  matters  are  for  men,  and  not  for  children.  Be- 
member  also,  that  this,'  and  he  touched  the  tip  of  his  tongue  with  his 
forefinger,  *  often  costs  a  man  his  life ;  and  if  any  thing  transpire  of 
what  has  passed  between  us,  I  shall  know  where  to  seek  the  traitor, 
for  yonder  mastiffs  tell  no  tales.' 

**  *  Such  infamous  treachery,'  said  the  friar,  still  speaking  to  himself. 

**  *  Treachery !'  repeated  Malatesta,  with  his  accustomed  sneer ;  *  thou 
hadst  better  warn  the  state  at  once  that  there  are  designs  on  foot  in 
favour  of  the  Medici,  and  bid  them  keep  strict  watch.  Bearest  thou 
any  brains  beneath  thy  basset  cap  ?' 

*'  *  But  this  miserable  old  man ;  his  family — his  daughter — ' 

"  *  Are  they  of  the  house  of  Bardi,  or  Strozzi,  or  Frescobaldi  ?  are 
they  of  any  noble  race,  that  thou  honourest  them  thus  highly  ?  Me- 
thinks,  with  such  great  interests  at  stake,  they  should  weigh  nought 
in  the  sight  of  a  cavalier.  But  thou  bargainest  about  this  sUk- 
weaver,  as  if  he  were  one  of  the  princes  of  Florence.' 

^'  The  friar  sprang  from  his  seat  as  if  a  serpent  had  stung  him.  He 
approached  the  bed,  grasped  Malatesta's  hand,  and  said  in  a  pas- 
sionate  voice, — 

"  *  I  will  do  all,  and  cursed  be  the  day  when  I  was  bom ! ' 

'*  Malatesta  smiled  at  his  excitement,  and  withdrawing  his  hand, 
said  scornfully, — 

**  *  Ho,  ho !  thou  changest  quickly.  How  long  will  this  new  re- 
solve last?' 

**  *  Long  enough  for  my  own  perdition,'  he  replied ;  *  for  if  I  break 
my  neck  while  I  am  on  this  noble  service,  doubtless  all  will  be  well 
with  me ! ' 

^^'Now  listen,'  said  Malatesta,  at  once  changing  his  voice  and 
manner.  *  Those  who  dread  danger,  had  better  stay  close  to  their 
mother's  apron-string.  Men  who  dare  act,  who  aspire  to  make 
themselves  a  name,  and  would  not  meanly  spend  their  days  in 
carding  wool  or  weaving  cloth,  must  boldly  commit  themselves  to 
fortune.    Thinkest  thou  that  the  Medici  will  make  thee  great  or  rich 
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■      because,  when  thou  oughtest  to  have  heen  up  and  doing,  thou  daredtt 

W      decide  on  notbii^  ?    The  choice  is  thine  own.     Thou  knowest  that 

r       tiiej  reward  as  it  befits  a  race  of  princes  to  reward  their  servants. 

i        Thou  knowest,  also,  with  what  ample  measure  they  take  vengeance  on 

\        a  traitor.    In  good  sooth,  had  their  forefathers  not  been  more  daring 

than  thou,  the  banner  of  tlie  Medici  might  have  adorned  a  warehouse, 

I         bat  it  never  would  have  floated  over  a  palace  or  a  fortress.     Fortune 

must  be  seized  by  a  strong  arm ;  she  visits  not  the  scrupulous  or  the 

timid.' 

'^  *  Enough,  it  shall  be  done ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  occasion  offers, 
for  at  present  I  see  not  the  means.* 

"  *  Reflect.  Would  not  Niccolo  exult  to  see  his  daughter  Lisa 
married  to  one  of  thy  station?' 

**  *  Niccolo  !  you  know  him  not.  He  would  rather  she  died  by 
his  own  band,  than  see  her  married  to  any  but  a  patriot ;  and  to  me, 
too,  one  of  the  Pallesca  party !  Your  excellency  cannot  know  him. 
If,  indeed,  Niccolo  were  aware  of  all  the  circumstances,  it  might  be 
different ;  but  who  dare  tell  him?' 

"  *  I  understand  thee,'  said  Malatesta.  *  I  will  think  upon  it ;  for 
the  present  farewell.  Day  must  not  dawn  while  thou  art  on  thy  way. 
Recommend  me  to  Messer  Baccio.* 

'*  The  friar  opened  a  small  door  concealed  beneath  the  hangings, 
and  departed. 
I  '^  ^  This  promises  well,'  said  Malatesta,  when  he  found  himself 

I  alone,  and  he  rubbed  his  hands  as  was  his  custom  when  he  was  suc- 

cessful ;  but  the  action  gave  him  certain  sharp  twinges,  which  con- 
strained him  to  be  tranquil.  An  exclamation  of  pain  escaped  him. 
He  bit  his  lower  lip,  and  ciursed  his  sufferings. 

*^  Twice  he  called  loudly,  *  Barlaam ! '  and  a  withered  old  man 
appeared,  with  a  deeply  furrowed  and  wrinkled  countenance.  He 
had  a  hooked  and  prominent  nose,  small  twinkling  eyes,  and  an 
ever-smiling  mouth ;  but  there  was  no  expression  of  gladness  on  the 
rest  of  his  face,  and  it  seemed  rather  a  convulsive  twitching  of  the 
muscles  than  a  smile.  *•  I  think,'  said  Malatesta,  '  that  the  half  of 
that  cursed  wood  *  which  thou  hast  made  me  swallow,  would  have 
sufficed  to  burn  thee  alive,  and  Heaven  knows  I  should  have  been 
none  the  worse.' 

**  <  Your  excellency  would  have  had  one  faithful  servant  the  less,' 
replied  the  old  man,  totally  unmoved. 

^'  *  But  knowest  thou  not,  accursed  one,  that  I  have  not  had  one 
moment  of  ease  this  night  ?  It  is  as  if  hot  needles  pierced  my  bones. 
Is  it  so  difficult  to  find  a  herb,  a  powder,  a  demon,  which  could 
give  me  one  hour's  sleep  ?  By  the  Powers  above,  I  will  not  always 
shower  my  gold  on  one  who  tortures  me.' 

<< '  This  summer  I  will  find  the  chelonites,  a  stone  which  is  ex- 
tracted firom  the  bowels  of  the  swallow ;  and  your  excellency  will  put 

*  An  infusion  of  the  wood  of  the  real  cross  was  a  favourite  remedy  in  the  six 
teenth  century  for  some  maladies. 
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this  stone  in  a  linen  cloth,  and  wear  it  on  your  left  side,  so  as  to 
touch  the  skin ;   or  if  I  could  go  as  far  as  Dalmatia,  there  is  a 

mountain ' 

**  *  Go  to  !'  said  Malatesta,  vehemently;  *I  fear  lest  I  be 

there  before  thee.     Thou  speakest  idly ;  depart.      Call  Messer  Be- 
nedetto, and  that  right  quickly,'  and  the  old  man  left  him." 

With  such  a  leader,  what  could  avail  the  utmost  efforts  of  the 
devoted  Florentines?  Troilo  degli  ArdingheUi,  (for  he  it  is 
whom  we  have  just  seen  disguised  as  a  friar,)  becomes  the  agent 
of  Malatesta's  treachery,  and  by  a  train  of  circumstances  artfully 
contrived  between  them,  Niccolo  is  at  length  persuaded  that 
Troilo  has  forsaken  the  Pallesca  faction;  and  mat,  sacrificing 
every  hope  of  advancement  from  the  Medici,  he  has  joined  heart 
and  hand  in  the  defence  of  the  liberties  of  Florence.  From  that 
hour  the  old  man,  believing  him  to  be  the  husband  of  Lisa, 
struggles  against  his  own  strong  prejudices,  and  receives  him  as 
his  son ;  and  from  that  fatal  hour  aU  the  schemes  of  the  patriots, 
many  of  which  are  concocted  in  the  house  of  Niccolo,  are  re- 
vealed to  Malatesta,  and  secretly  thwarted.  One  fulfilled  hope 
is  granted  to  the  brave  old  man ;  Lamberto,  the  child  of  an  old 
adherent  of  the  Lapi  family,  returns  from  foreign  war,  to  aid  in 
the  defence  of  his  native  city. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  follow  the  many  windings  of  the  story, 
but  merely,  among  the  varied  scenes  before  us,  here  and  there 
to  gather  a  flower.  Sufiice  it  then  to  say,  that  Laudomia  and 
Lamberto  had  been  attached  to  each  other  from  their  earliest 
youth;  but  Laudomia's  reserve  is  mistaken  for  coldness,  and 
Lamberto^  dazzled  by  Lisa's  briUiancy,  tiims  his  affections  to 
her  from  the  calm  and  almost  saintly  beauty  of  the  elder  sister. 
Laudomia  suffered  long  and  in  silence,  lest  the  knowledge  of  her 
sufferings  should  cast  a  cloud  over  the  happiness  of  her  sister ; 
but  Lisa's  feelings  towards  Lamberto  were  more  those  of  grati- 
fied vanity  than  of  affection,  and  Lamberto  soon  returns  to  his 
first  and  early  love,  though  deeply  conscious  that  his  fickleness 
had  rendered  him  unwortny  of  her.  We  gladly  turn  from  Mala- 
testa and  Troilo  to  a  brighter  picture  of  human  nature ;  and  as 
our  readers  may  perhaps  think  with  Spenser,  that 

**  A  dramme  of  sweete  is  worth  a  pownde  of  sowre," 

Laudomia  and  Lamberto  shall  speak  for  themselves. 

"  In  the  mean  time  Lamberto  returned,  rushed  into  his  chamber, 
and  disarmed  himself  in  haste,  for  moments  seemed  ages  until  he 
could  see  Laudomia.  Bestored  to  hope  and  confidence  by  her .  fa- 
therms  words,  he  longed  to  disburden  bis  full  heart  to  her,  and  thus 
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to  compensate  to  himself  for  the  sufferings,  the  doubts,  and  the  si- 
lence of  long  long  years. 

**  Arrived  at  the  door  of  Laudomia*s  apartment,  he  found  it  half 
open;  he  knocked  gently,  and  with  a  beating  heart  called  her  by 
name.  No  one  answered,  and  the  door  yielding  to  his  touch,  he 
entered.  The  chamber  was  empty.  Although  he  had  often  been  in 
it,  a  thrill  now  passed  through  his  veins  such  as  he  had  never  before 
experienced,  and  he  stood  for  a  moment  gazing  around  him  on  the 
walls  and  on  the  furniture,  so  well  arranged  and  so  gracefully  dis- 
posed, that  it  seemed  to  speak  of  the  gentle  spirit  which  had  presided 
over  it. 

'*  A  misty  perfume  breathed  through  the  chamber  from  the  flowers 
which  adorned  the  image  of  the  Virgin.  The  light  of  day,  now 
fading  into  twilight,  fell  faintly  on  the  pavement  before  the  window, 
its  last  rays  growing  dim  before  the  red  glimmer  of  a  lamp  which 
was  burning  above  the  desk  for  prayer. 

*'  Lamberto  approached  it  and  gazed  on  the  Madonna,  which  had 
never  before  appeared  to  him  so  divinely  beautiful.  He  seemed 
to  have  entered,  as  it  were,  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  Laudomia's 
thoughts,  while  he  looked  on  her  flowers,  her  books  of  prayer, — the 
very  cushions  on  which  she  was  accustomed  to  kneel.  AH  these 
things,  which  to  another  might  have  been  mute  and  lifeless,  seemed 
to  him  at  that  moment  to  have  a  meaning  and  a  voice,  which  thrilled 
to  the  innermost  depths  of  his  heart. 

"  Absorbed  in  his  own  feelings,  Lamberto  almost  instinctively 
knelt  before  the  image,  and  leaning  his  arm  on  the  cushions,  rested 
his  burning  forehead  upon  his  hand.  The  throbbings  of  his  heart 
became  gradually  less  violent,  and  were  yielding  to  a  vague  and 
dreamy  calm,  when  he  felt  a  hand  laid  lightly  on  his  shoulder,  and 
Laudomia's  voice  sounded  gently  in  his  ear. 

"  *  Thou  here,  Lamberto  ?  And  for  whom  prayest  thou? '  What  he 
felt  as  he  turned  towards  her  and,  raising  his  head,  met  the  soft  gaze 
of  her  glistening  eyes,  may  be  imagined  though  we  cannot  tell  it. 

**  Without  rising  from  his  knees,  he  took  her  hand  in  his,  and 
pressing  his  trembling  lips  upon  it,  he  said,  ^  I  came  hither  to  make 
a  supplication  unto  thee,  Laudoraia.  Thou  knowest  what  I  would 
ask,  and  with  my  whole  soul  I  ask  it.' 

"  *  Yes,  I  know  it,'  said  the  maiden,  but  her  eyes  gave  a  sweeter 
and  more  expressive  answer;  then,  without  adding  another  word, 
she  knelt  down  by  the  side  of  Lamberto,  who  still  held  her  hand, 
and  raising  her  eyes  to  the  image  of  Our  Lady,  she  added,  after  a  few 
moments'  silence, 

**  *  Mother  of  Mercy !  if  ever  the  heart  which  is  this  day  given 
me  is  to  be  taken  from  me,  let  me  die  first.* 

^*  Both  were  silent,  for  words  were  impossible  at  that  moment,  and 
they  were  not  needed." 

Lamberto  is,  through  Troilo's  machinations,  summoned  on 
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his  bridal-day  to  join  the  army  (without  the  city)  under  the  com- 
mand of  Ferruccio,  and  the  splendid  successes  of  this  noble 
leader  rejoiced  the  hearts  of  the  Florentines.  Empoli,  afad  after- 
wards Volterra,  were  subdued,  and  another  sally  was  detertnined 
upon  by  the  citizens,  although  a  new  and  terrible  eniemy  had 
appeared,  and  the  plague  was  slowly  gliding  through  the  streets 
of  the  devoted  city.  Malatesta's  poUcy  was  to  await  the  slow 
but  certain  ravages  of  famine,  disease,  and  death,  and  the  nume- 
rous stratagems  and  pretexts  are  almost  incredible  by  which, 
without  exciting  the  suspicions  of  the  people,  he  continued  to 
prevent  the  troops  from  attacking  the  enemy.  Ferruccio,  who 
from  Volterra  had  repaired  to  Pisa,  received  orders  to  return  to 
Florence,  and  there  seems  no  doubt  but  that  if,  while  he  en- 
gaged the  enemy's  troops  on  the  one  side  their  camp  had  been 
attacked  from  the  city  on  the  other,  the  Imperialists  would  have 
been  compelled  to  raise  the  siege.  Of  tlus  danger  Malatesta 
was  well  aware,  and  he  arranged  a  secret  meeting  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange  beneath  the  walls  of  the  city.  What  passed 
between  them  was  never  exactly  known,  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  traitor  then  informed  the  prince  of  Ferruccio's  movements, 
and  promised  that  no  attack  should  be  made  meanwhile  on  his 
camp  from  the  city.  To  this  effect  at  least  he  gave  him  a  writ- 
ten promise,  under  his  own  hand,  which  was  afterwards  found 
on  the  dead  body  of  the  prince. 

Malatesta's  designs  fully  succeeded,  and  at  the  fatal  defeat  of 
Gavinana,  which  took  place  shortly  after  his  treacherous  inter- 
view, the  Prince  of  Orange  and  Ferruccio  both  fell ;  and  with 
Ferruccio  perished  the  last  hope  of  safety  for  Florence. 

"  Let  us  return  meanwhile  to  Niccolo,  who  had  already  heard  of 
the  fatal  defeat  of  the  Florentines.  No  sooner  had  he  received  the 
assurances  of  their  ruin  from  those  who  from  the  walls  had  been 
eye-witnesses  of  the  battle,  than  he  desired  his  weeping  daughters 
to  leave  him.  They  yielded  sorrowfully  to  his  reiterated  commands, 
and  lingered  near  his  door,  praying  that  God  would  support  their 
unhappy  parent  iu  the  hour  of  trial. 

''  The  venerable  old  man,  left  alone,  fell  on  his  knees  before  the 
niche  which  contained  the  ashes  of  Fra  Girolamo ;  but  his  strength 
failed  him,  and  he  remained  prostrate,  his  fiice  on  the  ground,  and 
his  hands  clasped  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  describe  the  feelings  of  that  moment.  Even  the  light  of  faith  was 
for  a  time  quenched  within  his  desolate  soul,  and  he  believed  himself 
alike  forsaken  of  God  and  man.  A  groan  of  agony  escaped  him ; 
then  raising  his  heart  in  prayer  to  that  martyr  who  had  been  at 
once  his  master  and  his  friend,  ^  Oh,  blessed  saint!*  he  exclaimed, 
*'  who  lovedft  me  when  thou  wert  still  on  earth,  why  hast  thou  for- 
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sak^  me  now  ?  Oh !  preserve  my  faith,  and  close  mj  earthly  trial. 
Let  me  die,  oh,  my  God !  for  the  measure  of  my  sorrow  is  full.' 

"  He  remained  silent  and  motionless,  crushed  as  it  were  beneath 
the  weight  of  grief,  which  suspended  and  almost  deadened  the  powers 
of  thought ;  the  extremity  of  sorrow  thus  bringing  with  it,  in  some 
degree,  its  own  remedy,  by  depriving  the  overwhelmed  soul  of  the 
powCT  of  feeling.  But  suddenly  rousing  himself  from  his  lethargy, 
he  exclaimed  ^  Who  demands  his  reward  before  he  has  borne  me 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day  ?  Who  asks  for  rest  till  the  sun  is  set, 
and  bis  time  of  labour  closed  ?  How  knowest  thou,  repining  soul, 
that  thou  art  henceforward  to  be  useless  ?  That  thy  country  may 
not  still  need  thee?     Who  despair,  except  the  cowardly?' 

*^  Niccolo  raised  his  head,  and  again  knelt  in  prayer,  and  when  he 
rose  again,  his  spirit  was  strengthened,  and  his  noble  nature,  which, 
like  a  well-tempered  blade,  might  bend  but  not  break,  rose  strong 
and  unsubdued  above  his  sorrows. 

**  *  Let  us  for  the  present  flee  from  Florence,  and  prepare  for  better 
days.  I  shall  not  see  them, — I  shall  die  in  a  land  of  strangers ;  but 
my  sons  will  live  for  them — if,  indeed,  I  have  still  sons, — ^my  coun- 
try will  see  them.  And  did  I  desire  to  die?  Did  I,  after  nearly 
ninety  years  of  life,  think  of  myself  rather  than  of  Florence?*  At 
this  momeppit  he  heard  the  sound  of  many  steps  in  the  adjoining 
chamber,  and  he  knew  it  must  be  the  survivors  returning  from  the 
battle.  *  WOl  they  all  be  there?'  he  thought;  and  placing  his  hand 
on  the  key  he  opened  the  door,  and  with  a  firm  but  melancholy 
countenance  received  the  young  men.  Two  were  missing,  and  after 
a  few  minutes'  struggle  he  said,  *  Can  we  save  them  ?  Can  we  do 
aught  to  help  them  ?'  And  Lamberto  answ^ed,  ^They  will  help  «*, 
for  the/  are  now  praying  for  us  in  Paj*adise.' 

^*  Niccolo,  in  a  low  tone,  responded  *  Amen ;'  then  turning  away 
his  face,  he  was  silent,  thou^  uie  motion  of  bis  lips  showed  that  he 
prayed.  At  last  he  said,  *  I  do  not  mourn  that  they  have  died  in 
defence  of  their  country,  for  to  this  end  did  I  bring  them  up ;  yet 
weU  may  I  mourn  that  they  have  died  in  vain ;  but  the  iniquities  of 
Florence  have  risen  up  to  heaven,  and  God  has  judged  her.  Now, 
arouse  yourselves,  my  children,  for  the  hour  of  our  exile  has  sound- 
ed. Let  us  remember  how  often  our  ancestors  have  been  reduced  to 
similar  extremities ;  let  us  imitate  their  courage,  and  the  constancy 
with  which,  during  long  weary  years  of  banishment,  they  prepared 
for  the  tariumph  of  liberty,  and  for  their  return  to  Florence.  Shall 
we  fall  short  of  such  examples  ?  I  have  already  explained  my  de- 
sign. Let  us  repair  to  Genoa,  to  Messer  Andrea ;  he  will  welcome 
those  who  suffer  for  the  cause  of  freedom.  Prepare  what  is  needful, 
and  at  dead  of  night  we  will  depart  hence.  You,  my  children,  if  it 
so  please  God,  only  to  await  better  times ;  I  to  return  no  more : ' 
and  gazing  round  the  chamber  which  he  had  inhabited  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  he  continued,  '  Adieu,  then,  for  ever,  home  of  my 
youth !     I  had  hoped  to  die  here  among  my  children ;  I  had  hoped 
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that  my  bones  would  rest  in  the  tomb  of  my  fathers,  in  St.  Mark's ; 
but  the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done !  Wherever  we  lie,  the  sound  of  the 
last  trumpet  will  reach  us.'  " 

Our  limits  warn  us  to  pass  briefly  over  the  character  of  Sel- 
vaggia,  although  it  is  an  original  and  striking  one.  Betrayed  by 
her  own  father,  Barlaam  the  astrologer,  to  degradation  and  vice, 
even  from  her  childhood,  her  soid  had  never  been  raised  to  the 
love  or  admiration  of  purity  and  virtue  until  she  knew  Lam^ 
berto.  Repelled  by  him,  and,  as  she  believes,  harshly  and  scorn- 
fully, the  cup  of  her  sorrows  seemed  full,  and  she  was  supported 
only  by  one  all-powerful  hope, — that  of  revenge. 

'*  Since  that  terrible  night  when  she  had  last  seen  Lamberto,  she 
had  sought  it,  longed  for  it.  In  the  secret  depths  of  her  own  heart, 
in  the  stillness  of  sleepless  nights,  in  turmoil  and  tumult,  in  solitude 
and  silence,  she  had  dwelt  alone  with  one  unchanging  thought,  which 
lighted  her  visions  of  the  future,  like  a  lurid  star  above  an  abyss 
of  darkness." 

The  hour  of  vengeance  had  now  arrived,  and  while  Troilo  de- 
mands Laudomia  £rom  Malatesta  as  the  reward  of  his  iniquity, 
the  price  of  Selvaggia's  services  is  the  power  of  wreaking  ven- 
geance on  Lamberto.  Meanwhile  Niccolo  and  his  family  depart 
£rom  Florence.  The  stars  still  shone  brightly,  though  one  faint 
streak  of  light  began  to  appear  in  the  east  as  they  passed  the 
city  gates  and  took  the  road  towards  Prato.  Bindo  and  Fan- 
fulla  rode  with  Niccolo ;  Lamberto  by  the  side  of  Laudomia. 
Then  followed  Troilo  with  Lisa,  who  carried  her  child  in  her 
arms,  and  Madonna  Fede  and  Maurice  (the  servants)  closed  the 
melancholy  procession.  They  proceed  in  safety  as  far  as  Gavi- 
nana,  where  thejr  rested  for  the  night.  Here  dl  is  arranged  by 
Troilo ;  and  while  the  exiles,  who  had  turned  aside  to  visit  the 
grave  of  Ferruccio,  kneeled  by  the  unhonoured  resting-place  of 
their  defender,  a  body  of  men-at-arms  rushed  from  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  church,  and  they  found  themselves  prisoners,  and 
in  the  power  of  the  Medici. 

"  The  women  wept  silently,  while  Niccolo,  raising  his  august  and 
venerable  head,  said  firmly — 

*<  *  Well  do  I  know  what  fate  awaits  me  as  prisoner  of  the  Pope ; ' 
but  a  bitter  and  disdainful  smile  curled  his  lip,  as  if  he  thought, 
'  they  can  shorten  my  days  but  little.*  Then,  turning  to  his  sons 
and  pointing  to  the  grave  of  Ferrucci,  he  continued,  *  I  have  learned 
from  him  how  to  die ;  yet,  perchance,  I  needed  it  not.' 

*'  The  old  man  knew  it  was  his  death,  and  not  that  of  his  children 
which  they  sought ;  but  a  sudden  fear  for  Troilo  crossed  his  mind. 
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and,  gazing  around  anxiously  in  search  of  him,  he  added, '  Troilo, 
my  son,  I  grieve  for  thee  also.* 

"  The  feeble  glimmer  of  Matteo's  lantern  alone  dispelled  the  dark- 
ness around  them,  and  the  old  man's  eyes  for  some  moments  sought 
Troilo  in  vain.  At  last  he  perceived  him  standing  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, upright  and  motionless,  and  his  arms  crossed  on  his  chest ; 
and  he  saw  that  he  alone  was  unbound  and  unguarded,  though  the 
soldiers  bad  carefully  deprived  the  rest  of  the  party  of  all  means  of 
escape.  The  young  man's  features,  beautiful  though  they  were  by 
nature,  seemed  at  that  moment  as  dark  flCnd  fearful  as  his  own  trea- 
chery. Like  Cain  and  Judas,  and  other  great  transgressors,  he  had 
already  begun  to  experience  the  greatest  of  all  torments,  i.  e.  remorse, 
without  hope  and  without  repentance. 

"  Niccolo  saw  his  guilt  branded  upon  bis  forehead.  He  remarked 
a  smile  of  scorn  on  the  faces  of  the  soldiery,  which  seemed  to  ex- 
press, <  Thou  hast  little  need  to  take  thought  for  him.'  The  veil 
which  had  so  long  concealed  the  truth  fell  at  once  from  his  eyes, 
and  it  seemed  to  rise  up  before  him  in  all  its  undisguised  and  terrible 
reality.  He  stretched  out  his  arms,  which  were  tied  together  at  the 
wrists  by  a  strong  cord,  and,  in  a  voice  which  pierced  the  hearts 
even  of  the  ruffians  who  surrounded  him,  he  exclaimed,  looking 
towards  Troilo,— 

**  *  And  he,  then,  was  a  traitor !  * 

^*  Lisa,  poor  Lisa,  heard  him,  and  with  the  convulsive  strength 
of  despair  she  tore  away  her  hands  from  those  who  held  her,  and 
rushed  towards  her  father. 

«  *  Why  how  is  he  a  traitor  ?'  she  said.  *  Who  can  call  Troilo  a 
traitor  ?  What  has  he  done  ?'  And  unable  to  seek  him  out,  for  she 
was  speedily  retaken  and  seized  by  the  soldiers,  she  struggled  vio- 
lently, and  gazing  around  in  search  of  her  husband,  continued  to 
repeal  *  He  a  traitor  ?  Troilo  ?  My  father,  why  say  any  thing  so  hor- 
rible, and  at  such  a  moment  ? ' 

'^  At  last  she  saw  him.  He  stood  on  the  same  spot,  his  attitude 
and  expression  unchanged,  and  the  conviction  which  they  had 
brought  to  Niccolo's  mind  stole  also  through  the  heart  of  poor  Lisa. 
She  gazed  for  a  moment  on  his  disfigured  features,  and  then  hid  her 
face  in  her  hands.  Hope  revived  within  her,  however,  and  strug- 
gling against  her  first  impression  she  said,  weeping,  though  without 
daring  to  raise  her  eyes, — 

"  •  Oh,  Troilo,  come  to  me :  speak  !  Hearest  thou  not?  Why  dost 
thou  stand  there  silent?  What  is  this  mystery?  Oh,  Troilo,  Troilo  ! 
is  it  possible  that  thou  refusest  one  word  to  thy  despairing  Lisa?' 
At  last,  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  indescribable  agony,  she  exclaimed, 
*  Speak  to  me !  tell  me  that  it  is  true !  that  thou  art  a  traitor  !— any 
thing  but  this  suspense !  * 

"  Troilo  answered  not,  but  strode  hastily  away,  and  was  soon  lost 
to  view  in  the  darkness.  Lisa  became  cold,  and  white  as  marble ;. 
her  arms  fell  powerless  by  her  side,  and  she  also  repeated,  '  He  is  a 
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traitor ! '  Then  falling  heavily  on  the  ground,  as  if  in  death,  she 
lay  at  her  father's  feet  with  her  face  to  the  earth,  and  said,  in  a  hol- 
low voice,  *  And  I,  miserahle  wretch,  have  heen  the  cause  of  all !  *  *' 

Selvaggia,  disguised  as  a  man-at-axms,  accompanies  the  party 
of  soldiers  who  guard  the  prisoners,  and  they  continue  their 
route  towards  a  lonely  mansion,  selected  by  Troilo  as  equally  fit- 
ted for  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  terrible  purposes,  and 
those  of  Selvaggia. 

"  The  road  which  leads  from  Pistoja  to  Florence,  passing  by  Prato, 
runs  almost  the  whole  way  at  the  foot  of  a  chain  of  mountains  which 
closes  the  northern  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Amo.  The  many  hillt 
which  branch  from  the  stony  and  arid  sutninits  of  the  Appenines  de- 
scend gradually  into  the  plain,  forming  ttt  first  rugged  and  tortuous 
precipices,  then  green  valleys  shaded  by  thick  chednut  trees,  until 
they  subside  gradually  into  undulating  slopes,  rich  with  vines  and 
olives.  Amongst  these  are  interspersed  the  white  walls  of  towns  and 
villages.  The  sides  of  the  hills,  which  extend  some  more  some  less 
into  the  plain,  join  it  in  parts  almost  imperceptibly  by  a  gradual  de- 
scent; in  other  parts  they  end  in  steep  and  bold  promontories. 
Three  miles  distant  from  Prato,  on  an  isolated  eminence,  stands 
Monte  Murlo,  a  castle  belonging  to  the  Strozzi  family ;  soon  after- 
wards the  mountains  recede,  forming  a  large  amphitheatre,  in  the 
midst  of  which,  on  an  elevated  plain,  is  a  villa  called  Barone,  then 
belonging  to  Baccio  Valore,  now  to  the  family  of  the  Tempj.  The 
party  which  conducted  Niccolo  and  the  other  prisoners  reached  the 
point  of  the  high  road  from  which  Monte  Murlo  is  first  visible,  the 
day  after  their  departure  from  Gavinana,  more  than  an  hour  after 
sunset.  Through  the  evening  air  was  heard  in  the  distance  the  sound 
of  the  Ave  Maria  bell,  and  the  thoughts  it  suggested  in  the  minds  of 
the  sorrowing  captives  may  be  well  imagined  by  those  who  appreciate 
the  soft  and  touching  beauty  of  the  following  lines  : 
*  Era  queir  ora  che  volge  il  disio 
De'naviganti — e  intenerisce  il  cuore 
Lo  di  ch'han  detto,  ai  dolci  amici  addio ; 
E  che'l  novello  Pellegrin,  d'amore 
Punge,  s'egli  ode,  squilla  di  lontano 
Che  paja  il  giomo  pianger  che  si  muore.* 
Betrayed  as  they  had  been,  the  sounds  seemed  to  them  the  knell — 
not  of  departing  day  only,  but  now  of  much  happiness  which  had  also 
for  ever  passed  away.  They  continued  their  way,  slowly  and  wearily, 
the  old  man  and  the  sisters  suffering  even  more  than  the  others  from 
the  length  of  their  journey  and  the  agitation  of  their  feelings  ;  while 
their  guards  prevented  them  from  approaching  each  other,  so  that  the 
consolation  of  exchanging  a  word  or  a  glance  was  denied  them. 
Troilo,  who  followed  with  Messer  Benedetto,  now  thought  the  time 
of  separation  had  arrived.  He  stopped  with  Selvaggia,  and  making 
the  sign  which  had  been  previously  agreed  upon  with  his  men  they 
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remained  behind,  with  Laudomia,  Lamberto,  Maurice,  Bindo,  and 
Fanfulla  in  the  midst  of  them ;  while  Nicoolo,  Lisa,  and  Madonna 
Fede  continued  their  route,  and  Nobili,  spurring  his  horse,  speedily 
overtook  them. 

**  Troilo,  who  did  not  wish  his  prisoners  to  know  whither  thejr  were 
conducted,  had  given  his  orders  to  Michael,  so  that  they  had  hardly 
halted  before  bandages  were  placed  before  their  eyes,  and  they  were 
ordered  to  dismount,  with  the  exception  of  Laudomia,  who  was  blind- 
folded only,  and  their  horses  were  taken  by  one  of  the  ruffians  be- 
longing to  the  troop  which  was  in  advance  wifli  Niccolo.  During 
this  operation,  which  boded  nothing  good,  the  captives  made  no 
complaint,  and  offered  no  resistance.  What  could  they  have  done  ? 
Their  arms  were  tightly  pinioned  across  their  chests  with  cords,  and 
they  would  not  grant  to  their  enemies  the  triumph  of  witnessing  their 
impotent  struggles,  but  awaited  their  death  in  silence.  Instead  of 
this,  their  cords  were  tightened  and  refastened,  the  ends  of  them  were 
tied  together,  two  before  and  two  behind  ;  a  voice  cried  '  Onwards,' 
and  they  proceeded,  Michael  leading  the  horse  of  Laudomia.  Some 
few  more  belonging  to  the  other  party  had  remained  to  assist  in  these 
arrangements ;  but  they  were  no  sooner  concluded  than  Troilo  dis- 
missed them,  and  they  also  rejoined  the  party  in  advance. 

"  Troilo  and  his  captives  were  by  this  time  only  about  fifty  paces 
firom  the  bridge  of  Troje,  whence,  in  order  to  reach  Barone,  it  was 
necessary  to  leave  the  high  road,  and  to  turn  to  the  left  into  a  narrow 
path.  Here  he  commanded  Michael  to  stop,  and  to  turn  the  prisoners 
round  and  round  several  times,  that  they  might  not  know  in  what 
direction  they  were  going.  They  then  continued  their  march,  and 
arrived  in  about  an  hour  at  the  gate  of  the  mansion.  Night  had 
closed  in,  and  two  large  mastiffs  rushed  out,  growling  and  barking 
furiously ;  but  a  figure  appeared  between  them  and  the  gateway  kick- 
ing back  the  dogs,  and  saying  in  a  deep  rough  voice, '  Down,  Alano; 
back,  Griffin ;  and  the  dogs,  still  growling,  retreated  to  their  kennels. 
The  gates  opened  and  they  all  entered  the  court,  and  the  prisoners, 
«till  blindfolded,  heard  the  heavy  sound  of  the  doors  as  they  closed 
behind  them.  They  were  led  forward,  while  Troilo  and  Selvaggia 
remained  to  speak  with  the  man  who  had  admitted  them.  He  was 
now  the  guardian  of  the  mansion,  though  formerly  a  robber,  saved  by 
his  master  from  execution. 

**  *  Your  excellency  is  welcome,'  said  this  worthy  personage.  *  Mes- 
ser  Baccio  has  just  sent  hither  a  messenger  to  announce  your  arrival, 
and  to  desire  me  to  obey  you  in  all  things.  I  have  prepared  all  to 
the  best  of  my  power,  but  in  such  a  place  as  this  not  much  can  be 
done  :  you  will  excuse  it.' 

^*  <  Oh  !  we  require  but  little.  But  first  tell  me  what  is  your  name, 
my  good  friend?' 

"  '  My  father,  who  kept  an  inn  near  the  Maremma,  towards  Vada — 
were  you  ever  there  ? — the  inn  which  is  called  the  Priest's  Gibbet, 
had  me  christened  Giovanni.     Afterwards  I  lived  with  the  family  of 
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the  executioner  at  Pisa,  and  he  called  me  Corporal  Foulweather ;  now 
the  country  people  who  live  near  me  call  me  the  Constahle  when  they 
are  heyond  my  reach,  and  when  they  speak  to  me,  Ser  Vanni.  Your 
excellency  will  adopt  the  name  which  pleases  you  best.' 

•*  *  Then,  my  good  Ser  Vanni,  said  Troilo  smiling,  I  am  come  to 
remain  one,  or  most  two  days  with  thee.  First  of  all  we  need  a  cham- 
ber, a  closet — any  room,  in  short,  with  strong  doors  and  good  l>oltSy 
to  shut  in  the  prisoners  whom  thou  hast  just  seen  past,  tied  together 
like  sausages.     Didst  thou  mark  them  ? ' 

*^  *  Oh,  a  chamber  which  may  serve  as  a  prison :  the  whole  place 
is  nothing  but  a  prison,  from  top  to  bottom.' 

**  *  Good.  And  didst  thou  see  a  gentle  lady  on  horseback  ?  For 
her  the  best  chamber  and  the  best  bed, — in  short,  the  best  thou  canst 
provide  of  every  thing.* 

'*  *  £h !  there  can  be  nothing  better  than  to  place  her  in  the  yellow 
chamber,  which  the  grandmother  of  Messer  Baccio  used  to  inhabit. 
They  say  strange  sights  are  seen  there,  but  I  never  perceived  any 
thing.  To  be  sure  I  do  not  sleep  here,  but  in  the  house  of  a  peasant 
close  by.  They  tell  a  fiendish  tale  of  this  same  lady,  in  the  days  of 
Cosmo  the  Elder ;  something  about  a  priest  who  frequently  visited 
her,  but  who  one  day  disappeared.  They  say  that  in  a  fit  of  jealousy 
she  threw  him  into  the  mouth  of  a  dungeon,  deep  down  in  the  foun- 
dations of  the  castle,  and  that  through  a  hole,  opening  from  it  into 
her  chamber,  she  let  down  occasionally  some  musty  bread  at  the  end 
of  a  rope :  at  last  she  ceased  to  let  down  any  thing.  Many  years 
afterwards  they  found  him:  his  hands  were  all  gnawed,  and  drawn 
and  dried  up  like  the  skin  of  a  cricket ;  and  every  Eve  of  St.  John 
they  are  both  seen  to  walk  round  the  battlements  beneath  that  turret, 
and  then  they  vanish  into  the  fosse.* 

"  *  There  is  plenty  of  time  between  this  and  St.  John's  Eve,'  said 
Troilo,  ^  so  it  matters  little  if  they  only  visit  the  castle  then.  Now  let 
us  think  of  securing  the  prisoners,  and  preparing  something  for  them 
to  eat,  for  I  do  not  intend  treating  them  as  the  lady  did  the  priest. 
By  Heaven !  I  should  not  like  to  risk  dancing  with  them  on  the  edge 
of  those  battlements.* 

*<  '  Oh !  then  the  prisoners  are  to  be  well  treated,*  said  tiie  ruffian, 
in  a  tone  which  plainly  showed  with  what  indifierence  he  would  have 
received  a  totally  opposite  order. 

^' '  Three  of  them,  that  is  to  say,*  resumed  Troilo,  turning  towards 
Selvaggia ;  '  the  fourth  will  be  treated  according  to  my  companion's 
pleasure,  and  if  there  should  be  a  question ' 

*^  ^  Oh,  it  is  all  the  same  to  me,*  interrupted  the  other,  to  save  Troilo 
the  trouble  of  explanation;  *  what  you  command  me  I  shall  do, neither 
more  nor  less.* 

*'  •  A  more  convenient  fellow  could  not  have  been  found,*  said 
Troilo,  as  he  followed  the  porter  towards  the  mansion. 

*'  The  plan  of  the  edifice  was  quadrilateral,  but  longer  in  front  than 
at  the  sides.     In  the  centre  was  an  open  court,  surrounded  by  a  por- 
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tico :  in  one  angle  wa8  a  well,  with  a  stone  column  on  each  side  of 
it,  from  the  architrave  of  which  a  pulley  was  suspended.  The  facade, 
which  was  entirely  composed  of  white  stone,  had  but  few  windows, 
and  those  far  from  each  other,  and  so  closely  were  they  defended  by 
iron  grating,  that  a  man's  hand  could  hardly  he  passed  between  the 
bars.  The  great  doorway  was  raised  about  nine  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  the  ascent  to  it  was  by  four  flights  of  steps,  on  which  thorns  and 
nettles,  and  other  weeds,  grew  luxuriantly  and  undisturbed.  The  door 
itself  was  of  oak,  covered  with  iron  plates  and  studded  with  large 
nails,  and  immediately  above  it  was  a  tower  rather  higher  than  the 
rest  of  the  building ;  hut  the  summit  of  both  was  crowned  by  a  bat- 
tlement)  pierced  with  loop-holes  and  crowned  with  turrets.  The  castle, 
though  partly  transformed  by  the  aspirations  of  an  architect  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  who  attempted  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  Michael 
Angelo,  preserves  still  many  remains  of  its  ancient  structure.  The 
plan  of  the  edifice  is  the  same ;  the  tower  over  the  portal,  shorn  of 
.its  turrets,  serves  to  contain  a  clock,  the  projecting  stones  in  the  fa- 
cade are  still  visible,  and  in  the  last  chamber  to  the  left,  on  the  ground 
floor,  the  bed-hangings  are  still  of  yellow  silk,  as  if  tradition  had  pro- 
scribed any  other  colour.  Perhaps  the  trap-door  may  still  be  seen ; 
but  this  we  dare  not  assert. 

"  The  ruffian  placed  in  the  door  an  enormous  key,  so  rusty  that  it 
groaned  for  some  moments  before  turning  in  the  lock.  The  door  at 
length  opened,  and  the  porter  entered  with  Troilo  and  Selvaggia. 
Seizing  a  lamp  which  had  been  left  burning  in  one  angle  of  the  build- 
ing, and  turning  to  the  left,  they  ascended  four  steps  and  entered  the 
apartments  intended  for  the  lords  of  the  mansion.  First,  they  passed 
through  an  ante-chamber  hung  with  family  portraits,  some  in  the  dress 
of  citizens,  some  as  priests,  and  some  in  armour ;  then  came  a  spacious 
hall,  and  lastly  the  famous  yellow  chamber  hung  with  yellow  damask, 
a  great  luxury  in  those  times.  It  contained  a  bed  with  covered  columns 
of  dark  wood,  seats,  coffers,  cabinets, — in  short,  it  was  frimished  with 
all  the  elegance  known  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

"  When  they  entered  it,  they  saw  by  the  light  of  the  lamp  several 
huge  bats  fluttering  about  the  walls  and  ceiling.  With  a  muttered 
curse  their  guide  explained  their  presence,  by  saying  that  they  had 
forgotten  to  close  the  panels,  and  he  pointed  to  an  aperture  in  the  wall 
near  the  bed,  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  closet ;  beneath  was  a  desk 
for  prayer.  Troilo  approached  it,  and  saw  it  was  not  a  closet,  but  a 
well.  Above  hung  a  pulley,  suspended  from  which  was  a  cord,  that  was 
lost  to  view  in  the  depths  of  the  hole  below ;  and  as  he  looked  down, 
the  cold  damp  air  from  the  dungeon  played  upon  his  face,  bringing 
with  it  a  stifling  and  earthy  smell  of  mould  and  mildew.  On  pulling 
the  cord,  a  dull  sound  was  heard  as  if  from  half  a-mile  distant  in  the 
subterranean  depths,  which  seemed  like  somethmg  heavy  striking 
against  the  sides  of  the  well.  He  turned  towards  the  guide,  who, 
having  opened  the  windows,  was  endeavouring  to  expel  the  bats,  and 
said  with  a  smile,  *  Here,  then,  was  the  priest.' 
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'^  '  Just  so ;  at  least  that  is  what  they  tell  me.* 

"  *  And  what  outlet  has  this  well  ? ' 

**  *No  one  knows.  If  the  house  were  overthrown  to  its  very  foun- 
dations^ something  might  he  discovered ;  hut  in  all  the  vaults  and 
cellars  there  is  no  sign  of  any  communication.' 

<'  <  And  do  they  not  say  that  be  was  found  afkr  many  years  ? ' 
asked  Troilo. 

"  *  So  the  old  folks  say ;  but  who  saw  it  ?    No  one.* 

*'  In  the  mean  time  other  hats,  ascending  from  the  well,  flapped 
their  wings  against  Troilo*s  face  and  chest,  who,  withdrawing  himself 
with  a  shudder,  forcibly  closed  the  panels. 

''  *  Here,  then,'  said  he, '  is  the  abode  of  the  fair  lady.  Now  let 
us  see  the  quarters  of  the  oih&c  prisoners.' 

**  The  ruffian  having  lighted  two  candles,  which  he  left  in  the  cham- 
ber, took  up  his  lamp  and  guided  them  again  into  the  court.  Oppo- 
site the  entrsmce  was  a  low  subterranean  door,  which  was  not  opened 
without  difficulty.  Within  the  ground  continued  to  slope  downwards 
the  length  of  a  sort  of  passage,  at  the  end  of  which  they  found  them- 
selves in  a  spacious  vault  which  extended  beneath  the  portico,  and 
which  received  light  from  a  square  aperture  made  in  the  pavement 
above,  and  closed  by  a  strong  iron  grating.  Here  lay  casks,  beams, 
pieces  of  wood, — in  short,  a  little  of  every  thing. 

^*  '  Let  them  escape  hence  if  they  can,'  said  the  guide ;  and  neither 
Troilo  nor  Selvaggia,  after  having  explored  the  cavern,  could  doubt 
the  security  of  such  a  dungeon. 

"  *  Art  thou  satisfied  ?'  said  Troilo  to  his  companion.  *  I  have  ar- 
ranged my  business,  and,  like  a  true  comrade,  I  wish  thee  also  to 
settle  thine.' 

*'  '  Quite  satisfied,'  she  said ;  and  glancing  round,  she  stamped  on 
the  earth  and  exclaimed,  ^  Here,  by  Heaven  !  /  am  mistress.  Here 
they  may  curse  Selvaggia,  but  mock  her  or  despise  her  never ! ' 

«  <  Bravo,  Selvaggia !  thou  pleasest  me  well.  I  could  almost  envy 
thee,  though  my  own  part  is  not  to  be  neglected ;  but  to  have  an 
enemy*— to  follow  him  long — to  have  him  in  thy  power — ^beneath  thy 
feet — to  feel  he  is  thine ;  J  may  kill  him  ten  years  hence,  or  in  a  mo- 
ment as  I  will,  and  neither  heaven  nor  hell  can  save  him  out  of  my 
power.  Oh,  I  envy  thee,  I  envy  thee;  thou  canst  enjoy  thy  triumph. 
It  is  such  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  few.' 

"  *  It  shall  not  be  lost,'  muttered  Selvaggia  between  her  teeth;  then 
turning  towards  Vanni,  she  said,  *  Three  of  the  prisoners  thou  wilt 
tie  to  the  right  behind  the  angle  of  the  wall,  where  they  cannot  see 
the  other ;  him  thou  wilt  tie  to  this  ring  on  the  left, — there,  between 
these  two  casks.     Dost  thou  understand  ? ' 

"  *  Now  bring  them,'  said  Troilo  and  Selvaggia  in  one  breath. 
*  One  thii^  I  should  Uk.^  to  know^'  said  Troilo ;  ^  what  fine  exploit 
thou  wilt  have  done  by  this  time  to-morrow?' 

**  *  And  I,'  said  Selvaggia,  ^  am  equally  curious  on  another  sub- 
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ject.     How  wilt  thou  make  that  sweet  maiden,  that  angel,  fall  in  love 
with  thee  ?' 

<^  *  On  that  point,  to  say  truth,  I  am  more  puzzled  than  I  expected. 
What  with  this  cursed  siege,  and  the  hahit  of  living  among  friars  and 
arquehusiers,  I  have  forgotten  how  to  string  four  words  together  to 
win  a  fair  lady.  However,  we  have  time ;  and  if,  after  all,  she  will  not 

listen  to  reason .' 

«  «  «  «  « 

'^  Michael  took  the  hridle  of  Laudomia's  horse,  and  leading  it  be- 
neath the  portal  said,  in  the  softest  tones  he  was  able  to  assume, 
*  Be  pleased  to  alight,  lady ;  I  am  here  to  aid  you.' 

"  *  Oh,  God !  have  pity  upon  me — upon  us  all ! '  said  the  poor 
maiden,  hastening  to  obey  that  she  might  avoid  his  assistance.  When 
she  was  on  the  ground  he  took  her  hand,  and  said,  '  Fear  nothing; 
no  one  wishes  to  molest  you.  Come  with  me ;  take  care,  four  little 
steps,  then  you  may  proceed  safely;*  and  having  conducted  her  to 
the  yellow  chamber,  he  went  out,  closed  the  door,  and  gave  the  key 
to  Troilo,  saying,  ^  If  you  cannot  find  means  to  console  her,  she  will 
not  be  long  for  this  world.  Some  birds  will  not  eat  in  a  cage ;  but 
droop  their  wings,  and  in  a  few  hours  end  their  troubles.' 

**  Troilo  answered  only  by  a  gesture  of  impatience,  and  turned 
towards  the  yellow  chamber.  Selvaggia  proceeded  to  the  vault :  in 
one  hand  she  held  the  key,  and  in  the  other  a  torch.  When  she  en- 
tered, F^ifulla  imagined  it  to  be  the  gaoler,  and  exclaimed, 

"  *  Oho,  master !  dost  thou  bring  food  to  us  while  our  hands  are 
tied  ?    Thinkest  thou  that  we  can  peck  like  birds  ? ' 

**  Selvaggia  answered,  but  advanced  towards  the  spot  where  Lam- 
berto  lay  on  the  ground  thinking  of  Laudomia  in  silent  despair,  and 
praying  that  Heaven  would  shield  her  from  all  evil,  since  the  means 
of  protecting  h&£  were  denied  to  him. 

^'  Selvaggia  stopped  opposite  to  him,  and  raising  the  torch  till  its 
light  fell  on  her  own  features,  she  said,  '  It  is  I :  dost  thou  remember 
me,  Lamberto  ? '  And  Lamberto  did  recognise  her,  and  his  heart  sank 
within  him,  for  he  remembered  what  she  was  and  how  they  had  last 
parted,  and  in  his  anguish  he  repeated  to  himself,  ^  Oh,  that  my  Lau- 
domia should  be  in  the  power  of  this  fury ! '  He  dared  not  speak, 
but  looked  at  her  with  a  face  of  unutterable  anxiety. 

*^  Sdvaggia  placed  her  torch  on  the  ground,  and  crossing  her  arms 
as  if  to  stUl  the  throbbings  of  her  heart,  which  were  visible  in  spite 
of  the  cuirass  she  wore,  she  spoke  in  a  voice  which  thrilled  through 
his  very  soul. 

"  *  Dost  thou  remember  with  what  love  Selvaggia  loved  thee  from 
the  day  we  first  met  ?  Dost  thou  remember  by  the  river  side  her 
prayers  and  her  entreaties  ?  they  were  so  humble,  Lamberto.  She  did 
not  ask  thy  love,  she  felt  herself  unworthy  of  it,  but  thy  compassion? 
Didst  thou  grant  it  ?  No  ;  even  that  small  boon  was  denied  to  her. 
Was  Selvaggia  angry  ? — did  she  curse  thee  ?  No  ;  she  blest  thee,  and 
went  her  way  that  she  might  not  molest  thee  even  by  thq  thought  of 
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her  presence,  of  so  much  consideration,  even,  did  she  deem  herself 
unworthy.  But  she  still  hoped  on,  and  unknown  to  thee  watched 
over  thee  still,  yet  never  approached  thee  more  till  on  that  day  of 
hattle ;  she  saw  a  lance  ready  to  pierce  thy  heart,  hut  she  shielded 
thee  with  her  own  life,  and  the  cold  steel  which  penetrated  her  side 
brought  joy  to  her  soul.  Thou  wert  safe,  and  my  sufferings  I  thought 
were  ended.  Alas !  they  were  but  begun.  First  on  the  deck  of  a 
galley,  then  on  the  bed  of  a  hospital  I  lay  dying ;  then  in  the  wide 
world,  without  a  shelter,  I  dragged  myself  mile  after  mile  in  rain,  in 
wind,  in  cold,  in  suffering,  in  hunger,  in  exhaustion,  onwards  still, 
and  still  in  hope — ^not  of  love :  I  was  not  mad.  I  sought  not  love 
but  pity, — a  word,  a  look  of  pity.  I  arrived  at  Florence :  I  waited,  I 
toiled, — at  last  I  found  thee.  I  thought  myself  almost  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  divinity,  and  I  humbled,  I  abased  myself  even  to  the  dust, 
and  thou  hadst  the  heart--didst  thou  not  blush  to  outrage  me  ?  But 
thou  hadst  no  sense  of  shame,*— and  the  miserable  creature,  stretch- 
ing her  arms  towards  Lamberto,  was  silent  for  some  moments.  ^  Thou 
hast  done  thy  worst ;  hadst  thou  killed  me,  I  would  have  thanked 
and  blessed  thee,  but  thou  hast  despised  and  spumed  me.  I  will  show 
thee  that  Selvaggia  may  bear  hatred  and  death,  but  scorn  never  !  I 
sighed  for  vengeance— I  sought  it.  I  have  passed  days  and  nights  in 
planning  it,  and  I  have  it  now.  Laudomia  is  here — thou  art  here — 
both  are  in  the  power  of  Selvaggia  the  degraded  one,  she  who  has 
been  despised,  trampled  on,  detested ;  she  who  never  found  one  hu- 
man being,  not  even  her  own  father,  who  loved  her ! ' 

'^  Then  tearing  her  dagger  from  its  sheath — while  Lamberto  mo- 
mentarily expected  her  to  plunge  it  in  his  hearty— and  overcome  by 
her  emotions,  she  burst  into  a  fit  of  passionate  weeping.  '  And  even 
thus,'  she  exclaimed,  '  I  shall  never  find  one  heart  which  loves  me,' 
and  she  cut  the  cords  with  which  Lamberto  was  bound.  '  Even  thus, 
giving  thee  life  and  liberty,  saving  her  whom  thou  lovest  best,  Lau- 
domia, dare  I  hope  that  my  prayer  will  be  granted,  and  that  I  shall 
be  as  dear  to  thee  as  thy  hound  or  thy  palfrey  ? ' 

And  while  in  a  tone,  no  longer  stem,  but  gentle  and  supplicating, 
she  finished  these  words,  Lamberto,  freed  from  his  bonds,  threw 
himself  at  her  feet,  and  exclaimed  in  a  broken  voice,  *  My  guardian 
angel!' 

••  Selvaggia  raised  her  trembling  hands  to  heaven ;  her  whole  coun- 
tenance beamed  with  an  expression  of  peace,  sei^nity,  and  joy.  *  God 
of  mercy!*  she  said,  *  at  last  even  I  also  bless  thee, — even  I  thank 
thee  for  giving  me  life.*  She  remained  as  if  in  silent  adoration  for 
some  moments,  then  let  fall  her  hands,  and  added,  as  if  to  herself,  *  I 
have  endured  so  much.'  Then  recovering  with  an  effort,  she  said 
promptly  and  resolutely,  *  Lamberto,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost. 
Know  thatTroilo,  after  having  betrayed  you  all,  has  brought  Laudo- 
mia here  for  his  own  infamous  purposes.  He  is  with  her !  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  we  shall  be  in  time ;  let  us  release  the  others,  and 
hasten  to  her  aid.*  '* 
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Such  is  a  slight  and  rapid  sketch  of  some  of  the  incidents  of 
our  story ;  hut  in  the  characters  of  Niccolo  himself  the  chief  in- 
terest of  the  book  consists.  He  is  indeed — ^to  revert  again  to 
the  words  of  our  author— one  of  those  brave  spirits  of  the  olden 
times,  who  in  their  love,  then:  hatred,  their  fedUi,  their  sacrifices, 
yea,  even  in  their  crimes,  displayed  **  an  iron  nature  little  akin  to 
modem  softness."  But  Italian  dialogue  necessarily  loses  much 
of  its  truth  and  nature  when  translated  into  our  colder  language, 
and  we  have  given  but  a  faint  reflection  of  its  beauty  to  tempt 
the  reader  to  seek  for  himself,  among  parts  that  may  seem  te- 
dious, for  the  many  charms  of  the  original  work.  We  have 
given  this  specimen  of  the  modem  Italian  Romance  thus  fully, 
for  the  aumor  of  "Ettore  Fieramosca"  well  deserves  an  ex- 
tended notice.  To  such  of  our  readers  as  have  perused  a  pre- 
vious article  on  Italian  Novels,  (voL  iii.  p.  41,)  in  which  we 
alluded  to  this  work,  this  more  complete  analysis  may  be  satis- 
factory. We  wish  we  could  furnish  them  with  ampler  references 
to  Italian  literature,  but  the  supply  of  works  from  that  coimtry 
is  extremely  scanty,  and  we  have  therefore  thus  enlarged  on 
the  noblest  writer  of  the  Romancist  School. 


Art.  VI. — Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind. 
By  James  Cowles  Prichard,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  M.R.I.A.  Third 
Edition.     London:  Sherwood,  Gilbert  &  Piper.    1836-1844. 

The  varieties  of  the  human  race  force  themselves  on  the  atten- 
tion and  interest  of  every  traveller ;  and  from  the  father  of  His- 
tory downward,  we  can  trace  the  contemplations  and  speculations 
which  they  have  occasioned.  The  first  result  of  bringing  into 
contact  a  black  and  a  white  man,  previously  uninstructed,  is 
perhaps  to  excite  mutual  wonder  and  mutual  contempt.  More 
familiar  acquaintance  reveals  between  tribes  in  an  equal  stage  of 
civilization  psychological  similarities  so  strong — ^passions,  tenden- 
cies, and  powers  so  undeniably  the  same, — that  a  sense  of  com- 
mon humanity  gradually  swallows  up  the  original  repugnance. 
In  a  third  stage,  however,  the  curiosity  of  physical  inquiries  once 
more  gives  importance  to  the  external  differences  of  men,  and 
leads  to  the  question,  how  such  differences  are  to  be  accounted  for? 
The  natural  idea  universally  prevalent  among  the  older  inhabi- 
tants of  Europe,  that  the  sun's  heat  has  turned  men  black,  begins 
then  to  appear  a  very  superficial  theory.     For  it  is  towd  that 
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many  inhabitants  of  exceedingly  cold  climates  are  dark  brown^ 
others  red  or  yellow ;  that  the  offipring  of  white  men^  whose  race 
has  lived  for  three  hundred  years  in  tropical  climates^  is  perfect- 
ly white  at  birth ;  and  that  of  true  negroes,  many  parts  of  the 
body  least  exposed  to  the  light  and  sun  are  the  blackest ;  while 
the  males,  who  are  much  under  the  open  sky,  have  a  skin  browner 
and  less  jetty  than  the  females  who  sit  within  doors.  This  dis- 
covery seems  to  force  an  abandonment  of  the  theory,  and  leads 
to  a  fresh  eniuneration  and  careful  collecting  of  aU  the  other 

Joints  in  which  human  races  differ.  It  is  further  observed,  how 
ttle  approximation  to  external  likeness  is  made  by  black  and 
white  races  living  for  centuries  side  by  side.  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, moreover,  are  discovered  to  offer  signal  proof  of  the  very 
early  era  at  which  the  contrasts  of  the  negro  and  of  the  white 
man  were  fully  established.  In  such  a  stage  of  inquiry,  perhaps 
the  inevitable  result  to  which  thoughtful  persons  are  led  is,  to 
believe  that  the  distinctions  of  human  races  rise  out  of  their  dif- 
ferent origins.  It  appears  to  be  beyond  dispute,  not  only  that 
the  antients  held  this  opinion, — with  whom,  from  the  limited 
range  of  their  knowledge,  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  surmise, — 
but  that  it  prevails  among  the  g^eat  majority  of  scientific  writers 
whose  authority  is  naturally  entitled  to  weight.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  premature  to  pretend  that  any  final  judgment  has  been  arrived 
at.  Numerous  facts  lean  at  least  the  other  way,  and  tend  to  in- 
validate the  argument  alleged  for  the  multiplicity  of  human 
originals :  and  a  veteran  writer  on  this  subject,  whose  elaborate 
work — or  rather^  four  published  voliunes  of  the  new  edition — 
now  lies  before  us,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  by  the 
great  French  and  German  naturalists,  has  abandoned,  after 
ampler  accumulation  of  knowledge,  many  of  the  opinions  which 
were. prevalent  in  his  youth,  and  now  undertakes  to  show  that 
all  mankind  spring  firom  a  single  stock. 

Undoubtedly  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  according 
to  every  interpretation  which  would  be  imagined  by  a  mind  which 
had  no  thecny  to  support,  teach  that  we  are  all  descended  from 
Adam  and  Eve ;  and  we  think  we  are  justified  in  adding,  teach 
also  that  no  part  of  Adam*s  descendants,  except  the  posterity  of 
Noah,  now  survives  upon  the  earth.  If  naturalists  are  willing  to 
submit  their  science  to  this  authoritative  decision,  the  controversy 
of  course  is  at  an  end.  But  if  they  are  not, — or  rather,  since 
they  are  not, — what  else  can  be  done  by  those  who  revere  the  de- 
cision but  to  meet  its  adversaries  on  the  merits  of  the  case  itself; 
and  waiving  all  appeal  to  the  sacred  authority,  to  endeavour  to 
canvass  the  question  as  freely  as  if  nothing  had  been  decided,  in  a 
firm  conviction  that  the  truth  will  prev^,  and  has  nothing  to 
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fear  firom  examination  ?  This  is  the  spirit  and  principle  of  Dr. 
Pricbard's  work.  He  intends  assuredly,  if  possmle,  to  establish 
the  truth  of  the  Scriptural  account ;  but,  for  that  very  reason,  he 
does  not  assume  its  truth:  and  inasmuch  as  all  argument  is 
empty,  and  even  mischievous,  which  is  not  wholly  unbiassed,  he 
endeavours  (and  we  think  successfully)  to  preserve  a  perfect 
impartiality. 

It  is  our  intention  in  this  article  to  give  some  account  of  the 
substance  of  this  work.  We  shall  not  refrain  from  making  such 
criticisms  as  occur  to  us,  nor  shall  we  be  anxious  to  conceal  that 
we  have  no  doubt  ourselves  of  the  imity  of  our  species.  K,  in 
exhibiting  his  fSstcts  or  enforcing  his  arguments,  or  m  making  any 
remarks  of  our  own,  we  assiune  the  tone  of  conviction,  we  trust 
that  this  will  be  firom  no  want  of  respect  for  the  redoubtable  con- 
trovertists  engaged,  and  will  imply  no  underrating  of  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  some  of  the  questions  involved. 

It  is  impossible  even  to  turn  through  the  pages  of  Dr.  Prich- 
ard  without  admiring  the  very  varied  erudition  brought  together 
for  the  illustration  of  this  one  topic.  The  knowledge  of  a  mo- 
dem physiologist  is  in  itself  sufKciently  multifurious.  Blumen- 
bach,  and  some  others,  had  so  far  led  the  way  upon  this  question, 
as  to  have  pre-occupied  all  the  main  physiological  discussions,  and 
the  most  prominent  facts  concerning  human  races.  But  Prichard 
has  not  merely  fiUed  out  with  an  almost  exhaustive  learning  the 
topics  previously  fsuniliar,  and  endowed  with  new  force  arguments 
which  nad  been  almost  abandoned  as  untenable:  he  has  further 
investigated  ancient  and  modern  races  with  a  detail  perhaps  pre- 
viously unattempted,  scraping  together  and  illustrating  with 
great  sagacity  all  the  scattered  notices  found  in  Greek  or  Ro- 
man writers,  and  combining  for  his  purpose  the  ethnographical 
information  furnished  by  modem  travellers,  missionaries,  and 
philologists.  The  latest  researches  of  the  acute  and  inquisitive 
Germans,  whether  concerning  the  inscriptions  of  ancient  Italy, 
the  characters  of  Persepolis,  or  the  language  of  Biscay  and 
India,  with  the  splendid  geographical  generalizations  of  Karl 
Ritter,  are  all  made  to  converge  into  the  same  focus.  The 
very  extensive  field  which  a  reviewer  must  traverse,  would  be  in 
itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  declining  to  express  any  opinion  on 
the  total  result  of  this  balanced  argument.  At  present  let  us 
remark,  that  the  value  of  the  work  before  us  by  no  means  depends 
on  the  question  whether  the  writer  has  or  has  not  proved,  either 
that  man  is  one  species,  or  that  this  species  descends  firom  one 
pair.  It  is  in  fact  a  storehouse  of  information  concerning  the 
whole  controversy.  The  adverse  arguments,  although  not  press- 
ed and  developed  as  by  an  advocate,  are  set  forth  without  dis- 
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guise  or  suppresdon,  as  far  as  we  are  aware ;  so  that  in  no  small 
degree  the  reader  is  put  in  possession  of  materials  for  an  inde- 
pendent judgment*  •  Add  to  this^ — ^what  is  in  our  view  of  peca- 
uar  importance, — quite  independently  of  the  great  cause  wbich 
the  book  is  pleading,  the  fSstcts  themselves,  so  varied,  so  instruc- 
tive, so  picturesque,  and  so  very  eloquentfy  set  forth,  are  of  high 
interest ;  and  the  learning,  ancient  and  modem,  crowded  into  its 


Thirty-seven  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  accomplished  author  laid  its  foundations :  three  times 
has  it  been  reconstructed,  and  the  entire  building  is  not  yet 
finally  completed.  So  great  progress  has  neverdieless  been 
made,  that  in  the  midst  of  a  laborious  professional  life  there 
is  still,  we  trust,  no  shadow  of  reason  to  doubt  that  he  wiU 
happily  conclude  his  honoiu*able  task,  and  bequeath  it  in  its  full 
perfection  to  all  intelligent  and  thoughtful  minds. 

Such  expressions  of  thankftilness  are  every,  way  due  to  the 
learning,  labour,  and  talent  which  the  author  has  lavished  upon 
us.  Yet  we  must  venture  to  express  a  regret  that  he  has  com- 
bined in  one  work  two  different  objects,  with  a  loss,  as  to  us  ap- 
pears, of  that  symmetry  at  which  every  production  of  so  high  an 
order  ought  to  aspire.  If  the  complaint  is  ungracious,  our  ex- 
cuse is,  that  the  form  which  he  has  thus  chosen  for  disposing  his 
materials,  greatly  increases  the  difficulty  of  reviewing  his  work : 
and,  in  fact,  we  are  forced  to  divide  our  remarks  under  two  heads, 
nearly  as  if  two  different  treatises  were  successively  before  us.* 
First,  we  have  a  digest  of  detailed  information,  in  some  sense  a 
dictionary  and  book  of  natural  history,  concerning  nations.  An 
endeavour  is  made  to  include  in  the  catalogue  every  tribe  of  men, 
and  to  bring  together  all  that  is  known  concerning  them,  whe- 
ther or  not  it  has  any  visible  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  unity 
of  our  species.  Learned  and  delicate  discussions  are  enter^ 
into  concerning  every  doubtM  question  in  ancient  ethnography ; 
questions  which  we  are  rejoiced  to  have  treated  in  so  able  and 
interesting  a  way,  but  very  many  of  which  nright  be  omitted 
without  perceptibly  affecting  his  main  topic.  Secondly,  we  have 
a  treatise  aiming  directly  to  establish  two  points, — the  common 
nature  of  mankind,  and  their  derivation  trom.  a  single  centre. 
Such  a  treatise  might,  with  great  advantage  to  the  clearness  of 

•  It  is  here  proper  to  state  that  Dr.  Prichard  has  recently  put  forth  a  single 
volume  on  the  **  Natural  History  of  Man/'  illustrated  by  beautifully  painted  en- 
gravings, and  enriched  by  several  new  investigations, — ^in  order  to  present  the  sub- 
stance of  his  larger  work,  in  a  form  every  way  acceptable  to  the  most  fastidious 
minds,  and  evading  the  tediousness  of  philosophical  or  anatomical  discussion.  It 
is  published  by  Bfdlidre,  but  the  larger  work  by  Sherwood  &  Co. 
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the  argument^  have  been  comprised  in  far  narrower  limits,  if  it 
had  been  foimded  upon,  instead  of  being  incorporated  with,  a 
purely  ethnographicid  survey.  Whether  we  are  right  or  wrong 
in  tins  opinion,  we  are  at  any  rate  constrained  to  adopt  th^ 
division  of  subjects  in  our  own  remarks :  and  we  therefore  com- 
mence ^verting  his  arrai^^ement)  by  sketching  the  contents  of 
the  work  as  a  register  of  the  physical  peculiarities  of  nations. 

The  purely  ethno^aphical  portion  begins  with  the  second  vo- 
lume, which  treats  of  the  African  races*  These  are  distributed 
under  seven  principal  heads  :-^lst.  The  inhabitants  of  the  high- 
lands of  Mount  Atlas :  2nd.  Central  Africa  northward  of  the 
equator,  or  the  true  Negro-land:  3rd.  The  nations  of  the 
Abyssinian  table  land :  4th.  Races  near  Abyssinia :  5th.  The 
ancient  Egyptians :  6th.  The  African  Arabs :  7th.  Natives  of 
Southern  Africa.  It  is  weU  ascertained,  that  the  district  vaguely 
called  Mount  Atlas  is,  in  fact,  an  elevated  country  standing  be- 
tween the  great  sandy  desart  and  the  sea  coast,  and  covering  the 
best  part  of  the  continent  north  of  the  desart,  and  westward  from 
Tunis.  In  it  is  embraced  the  ancient  Nimiidia  and  Gaetulia; 
and  its  eariiest  inhabitants  appear  to  have  been  the  progenitors 
of  the  modem  Kabyles,  the  people  of  Abd-el-Kader.  A  com- 
mon language  testifies  that  the  Tuaryks  of  the  desert  and  the 
Shelahs,  or  mountaineers  of  southern  Morocco,  belong  to  this 
same  stock.  The  dialects  vary  considerably,  but  not  so  far  as  to 
constitute  separate  languages.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  first 
known  to  us  through  Dr.  Shaw,  that  while  the  inhabitants  of  the 
lofty  table  land  called  Mount  Aurasius,  or  Auress,  "  are  fair  and 
ruddy,  and  their  hair  of  a  deep  yellow,"  "  the  Kabyles  in  general, 
though  they  speak  the  same  language,  are  of  a  swarthy  colour, 
with  dark  hair."  Mr.  Hodgson  has  since  ascertained  that  the 
tribe  named  Mozabi  is  remarkably  white ;  while  the  majority  of 
those  who,  like  them,  speak  the  Kabyle  (or  Berber)  tongue,  are 
black.  He  deposes  that  the  tribes  of  Ereag  and  Ergela  (Wad- 
Reag  and  W-ergela)  are  not  only  blacks,  but  marked  by  woolly 
hair,  flat  noses,  and  thick  lips.  The  Ergelas  are  enumerated 
among  the  Tuaryks  of  the  desert,  to  whom,  we  presume,  the 
Ereags  also  belong.  The  small  remains  extant  of  the  language  of 
the  Guanches,  who  of  old  inhabited  the  Canary  islands,  are  ima- 
gined to  show  that  they  also  belonged  to  this  great  Lybian  race. 
It  is  of  much  interest  to  learn,  that  the  structure  of  the  Lybian 
dialect  exhibits  the  closest  analogies  to  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic, 
although  its  vocabulary  is  very  diverse :  a  fact  which  puts  it  into 
a  relation  towards  the  Syro- Arabian  tongues,  which  is  not  very 
difierent  from  that  of  the  Negro  languages  to  one  another. 

Of  Central  Africa  north  of  the  equator,  our  knowledge  has 
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exceedingly  increased  in  the  lifetime  of  the  present  generation.. 
By  the  travels  of  Homemann  and  Mungo  Park,  Clapperton, 
Denham,  and  Lander,  we  seem  to  have  gained  an  intimate  know-, 
ledge  of  great  nations,  whose  names  were  previously  unheard. 
But  the  most  interesting  points  can  he  here  only  slightly  touched. 
It  is  well  ascertained  that  some  of  the  genuine  negro  tribes,  es- 
pecially those  who  have  been  morally  elevated  by  embracing 
Mohammedanism,  have  risen  also  in  mental  accomplishment  and 
in  beauty  of  features,  others  in  martial  enterprise. — ^Foremost 
among  these  are  the  Mandingos,  who,  of  all  true  negroes,  are 
said  to  have  shovm  the  greatest  aptitude  for  intellectual  culture. 
They  are  described  as  active  and  shrewd  merchants,  industrious 
agriculturists,  and  as  exercising  an  influence  over  distant  coun- 
tries by  their  commercial  and  political  system.     Mr.  Rankin  de- 
clares that  no  one  who  has  known  them  well,  can  imagine  that 
negroes  have  any  essential  inferiority  of  mind  to  white  men: 
their  skulls  also  are  of  European  form. — Next  to  these,  the 
Fulahs  deserve  mention.     Their  capital  is  Timbu,  on  a  lofty  re- 
gion overlooking  Senegambia.     Their  colour  is  copperv,  their 
features  almost  European,  generally  small  and  agreeable,  their 
hair  is  not  woolly.     Some  of  their  tribes,  however,  have  the  skin 
nearly  black.     The  intelligence  of  all  is  spoken  of  with  high 
respect,  as  is  also  the  comeliness  of  their  women.     A  very  pow- 
erful branch  of  the  Fulahs  is  named  Felatah,  whom  Clapperton 
calls  "  as  fair  as  the  lower  class  of  Portuguese  and  Spaniards." 
Lander,  however,  compares  them  to  the  copper-coloured  Kafirs 
of  Southern  Africa,  and  Prichard  regards  the  physical  characters 
of  the  nation  at  large  as  akin  to  those  of  Eastern  Africa.     The 
Felatahs  are  great  warriors,  and  have  much  extended  the  sway 
of  Islam  by  their  conquests. — A  third  remarkable  people  are  the 
lolofs  of  Senegambia,  who  by  the  universal  suffirage  of  their 
European  visitors  axe,  though  jet-black  negroes,  a  strikingly 
handsome  race ;  tall,  with  regular  features,  and  an  air  of  great 
dignity :  their  hair  however  is  crisp  and  woolly,  the  lips  full, 
and  nose  rather  round.     Their  women  are  spoken  of  as  very 
beautiful.     The  lolofs  are  nearly  under  the  tropic,  and  here 
the  blackness  of  the  human  skin  in  Africa  reaches  its  maxi- 
mum depth :  towards  the  equator  it  again  declines.*     Language 
seems  to  prove  the  lolofs  to  be  a  kindred  tribe  with  the  Serreres, 
a  genuine  African  people  who  wander  with  their  flocks  near  Cape 

*  M.  Golbeny  regards  this  as  a  proof  that  colour  does  not  depend  on  the  sun's 
rays.  Under  the  tropic  the  summer  is  of  far  greater  length  than  at  the  equator, 
and  the  extreme  heat  more  intense  :  the  snow-line  stands  at  a  greater  elevation. 
But  undoubtedly  more  than  one  cause  is  concerned.  Ptolemy  (quoted  by  Rricb- 
ard,  p.  248)  remarks,  that  the  nations  above  Egypt  are  not  **  purely  Ethiopian  and 
quite  black  {KaTaK6pws  ju^Aaycs)*'  until  some  distance  south  of  the  tropic. 
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Verd.  Various  other  nations  in  Central  Africa,  as  the  BuUoms, 
Timaneys,  and  Bagoes,  have  handsome  countenances  and  good 
capacities;  and  according  to  M.  Golberry,  it  is  chiefly  on  the 
low  countries  adjoining  the  sea  that  the  ugly  negroes  are  found. 
The  testimony  of  Mr.  Bowditch  concerning  the  features  of  the 
Ashantees  is  striking.  "  The  men  of  Ashantee  are  very  well 
made ;  .  .  .  their  countenances  frequently  aquiline.  The  women 
also  are  generally  handsomer  than  those  of  Fantee,  but  it  is  only 
among  the  higher  orders  that  beauty  is  foimd ;  and  among  them, 
free  from  all  labour  or  hardship,  I  have  not  only  seen  the  finest 
figures,  but  in  many  instances  regular  Grecian  features^  vrith 
brilliant  eyes,  set  rather  obliquely  in  the  head."  He  adds,  that 
the  features  in  this  class  of  females  appeared  to  be  Indian  rather 
than  Afiican.  The  negroes  also  of  Acra,  although  reckoned  by 
Isert,  the  Danish  traveUer,  as  "  commonly  somewhat  apish,"  are 
declared  by  him  often  to  possess  features  which,  though  not 
European,  would  be  considered  beautifril  in  Europe.  In  short, 
it  would  appear  that  there  is  no  race  so  ugly,  so  woolly  haired, 
so  black,  and  so  pinched  in  the  skull ;  but  among  tribes  closely 
akin  to  it  there  can  be  found  individuals  in  plenty  who  have  hign 
noses,  oval  faces,  receding  jaw,  forward  chin,  curling  or  straight 
hair,  and  well-formed  forehead. 

Abyssinia,  ever  since  the  travels  of  Bruce,  has  been  known 
to  be  an  extraordinary  mountain  land.  It  has  been  proved  by 
Ritter  to  rise  in  successive  terraces,  of  which  the  lowest  is  the 
country  of  the  Bahamegash,  the  second  is  the  kingdom  of  Tigr6, 
and  the  highest  is  the  seat  of  Gondar,  the  royal  capital  of  Am- 
hara.  The  mean  elevation  of  the  last  is  estimated  at  8,000  feet. 
Southward  of  all  the  country  commonly  called  Abyssinia,  is  the 
table-land  of  Narea,  which  runs  up  into  the  lofty  mountains  of 
ICafia,  and  the  great  elevated  region  of  Central  Africa.  On  the 
northern  and  eastern  borders,  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia  de- 
scend, for  the  most  part  suddenly,  into  the  low  and  thickly- 
wooded  country  of  the  Shangallas ;  while  on  the  west  they  over- 
hang the  deserts  of  Sennaar,  or  the  valleys  of  Kordofan.  The 
Shangallas  are  decided  negroes  ;  but  the  Abyssinians  of  the 
highlands,  though  very  various  in  language,  have  great  resem- 
blance in  physical  characters,  and  a  sort  of  perva(fing  national 
physiognomy.  Individuals  among  them  difier  from  individuals, 
but  nation  is  not  much  nor  decidedly  distinguished  from  nation, 
and  this  has  induced  Prichard  to  follow  Baron  Larrey,  Dr. 
Riippell,  and  others,  in  regarding  them  as  a  type  intermediate  to 
the  African  and  the  European ;  he  names  it  the  Ethiopian  type 
of  countenance  :  it  is  distinguished  by  great  "^fulness  of  features, 
which  are  solid,  but  not  puffed.    Larrey  very  confidently  assigns 
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the  ancient  Eg^tian  countenance  to  this  type,  and  Ruppell 
quite  agrees  with  him  :  to  the  same,  according  to  Prichard, 
wie  Fulahs  belong.  The  colour  of  the  Abyssinians  is  coppery, 
like  that  of  the  Fulahs,  Copts,  and  ancient  Egyptians.  Some 
have  straight  and  some  woolly  hair,  and  a  much  lighter  com- 
plexion is  occasionally  found.  Burckhardt  regards  the  Abys* 
sinian  women  as  the  most  beautiful  of  all  blacks ;  but,  what  is  of 
peculiar  interest,  while  the  Shangallas  who  inhabit  the  low  fo- 
rests are  thorough  negroes,  and  tiie  highland  Abyssinians  are  of 
a  red  colour,  more  or  less  dark,  the  people  of  Narea,  which  is 
the  loftiest  table-land,  are  described  by  Bruce  as  not  so  dark  as 
Neapolitans  or  Sicilians.  Dixan,  on  the  contrary,  which  is  the 
lowest  part  of  Abyssinia,  has  a  population,  for  which  Mr.  Salt 
rejects  the  term  copper-coloured,  as  not  expressing  a  hue  dark 
enough. 

On  the  southern  boundary  of  Abyssinia  is  the  powerful  nation 
of  the  Gallas.  Eastward  are  the  people  of  Dankali  and  Humir ; 
south-eastward  is  an  extensive  maritime  region  inhabited  by  the 
Somaulis.  It  is  suspected  that  all  these  are  of  kindred  origin 
with  the  Gallas.  Much  progress  has  in  recent  years  been  made 
in  the  investigation  of  the  leading  languages  of  this  whole  region, 
and  yet  more  is  to  be  hoped  for.  It  has  long  been  known  that 
the  Ghyz,  or  old  Ethiopic,  is  closely  akin  to  the  Hebrew,  re- 
sembling it  indeed  more  nearly  than  does  the  Arabic.  To 
indicate  this  family,  Prichard  has  invented  the  title  of  Hebrao- 
African  languages.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  Berber,  or 
Lybian,  tongue  may  deserve  this  title;  but  the  Ghyz  comes 
very  dose  to  Hebrew  in  its  vocabulary,  and  not  in  its  structure 
only.  It  is,  indeed,  now  a  dead  language,  but  its  nearest  mo- 
dem representative  is  that  spoken  in  Tigr^  ;  to  which,  as  is  now 
ascertained,  the  Amharic  is  a  sister  tongue,  though  much  more 
decidedly  African.  The  Amharic  not  only  has  a  very  large  ad- 
mixture of  wholly  un-Hebrew  vocables,  but  uses  an  inverted 
system  of  syntax,  and  has  a  great  fondness  for  participles,  in  so 
far  resemblmg  Latin  or  Turkish  rather  than  Arabic  and  Hebrew. 
On  this  account  a  strong  difference  of  judgment  arose,  whether 
or  not  to  connex  it  with  the  Ghyz  and  "  Shemitic"  languages ; 
but,  it  would  seem,  the  tame  uniformity  of  syntax  observ^  in 
the  purely  Syro- Arabian  idiom,  had  led  to  too  precipitate  a  con- 
clusion, diat  all  the  languages  of  this  connexion  must  possess 
the  same  peculiarity.     The  Indo-European  family  sufficiently 

!)roves  that  two  languages  may  be  even  closely  related,  as  Eng- 
ish  and  German,  although  the  one  is  inverted  and  periodic,  the 
other  serial  and  concatenated,  in  the  construction  of  sentences. 
Gesenius  and  Isenberg  appear  finally  to  have  settled  that  the 
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Amharic  language  is  of  the  Hebraso- African  stock ;  and  this  is 
regarded  as  of  much  importance  in  its  bearing  on  the  relation- 
ship of  the  Ethiopic  to  the  Syro- Arabian  nations.  The  Galla 
language  has,  in  the  course  of  this  year  (1845),  been  made  acces- 
sible to  European  students  by  the  labours  of  the  lamented  Karl 
Tutschek,  who, — having  acquired  a  knowledge  of  it  from  two  na- 
tive youths,  brought  to  Germany  by  the  Crown  Prince  of  Bava- 
ria,— e?:ecuted  an  ample  grammar  and  dictionary,  which,  since  his 
death,  has  been  edited  and  published  by  his  brother.*  Tutschek 
regards  the  language  as  utterly  unconnected  with  the  Abys- 
sinian and  Arabian  tongues.  Undoubtedly  the  contrasts  are 
very  great ;  yet  there  are  some  similarities,  discernible  at  a 
glance,  on  which  he  has  made  no  remark,  such  as  the  personal 
terminations  of  the  verb,  which  are  decidedly  akin  to  Arabic ; 
and  this  may  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  a  fuller  acquaintance  with 
the  neighbouring  tongues  may  fill  up  the  chasm  which  at  pre- 
sent exists,  and  add  this  also  to  the  great  Hetoaeo- African  tribe. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Upper  Nile  may  here  deserve  a  short 
notice.  Most  singular  are  the  ruling  people  of  Sennaar,  a  plain 
supposed  to  be  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  who  were 
negroes  of  the  race  called  Shiliikh,  quite  black  and  woolly-hair- 
ed; but,  having  conquered  Sennaar  three  centuries  ago,  have 
lost  their  negro  characters  either  became  o/,  or  at  least  during y 
their  residence  in  this  more  elevated  region.  Travellers,  of 
course,  impute  the  phenomenon  to  a  mixing  of  the  race :  be  this 
as  it  may,  M.  Caillaud  now  recounts  six  castes  as  well  known  in 
the  country ;  the  yellow,  who  speak  Arabic,  the  red,  the  blue, 
the  green,  die  "yellow  green,"  and  the  people  called  Nouba, 
This  introduces  us  to  another  point  of  interest.  Nouba  is  the 
name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  from  Egypt  to  Sennaar.  They  call  themselves,  and  they 
are  called  in  Egypt,  Berbers,  (in  Arabic,  Berberin  or  Barabra,) 
which  leads  to  an  unlucky  confusion  between  them  and  the  Ka- 
byles  of  Mount  Atlas,  whom  the  Moors  call  Berbers.  The 
Nouba  language  is  rather  widely  diffused,  being  the  native  idiom 
of  Dongola,  and  of  the  tribes  termed  Kenous ;  Ruppejl  abo  be- 
lieves it  to  be  closely  akin  to  the  language  of  Kordofan,  and  the 
short  vocabularies  given  confirm  this  view.  The  original  natives 
of  Kordofan  are  still  called  Nouba ;  and  Prichard  holds  these  to 
be  the  primitive  stock  of  the  Nouba  of  the  Nile,  and  the  modem 
representatives  of  the  ancient  Nobatae,  whom  Diocletian  brought 
from  their  former  abode,— the  city  of  Oasis,  and  gave  up  to  them 
the  whole  valley  of  the  Nile  above  Elephantine,  a  territory  of 

*  Sir  Thomas  Acland  has  had  the  honour  of  bearing  the  expense  of  this  impor- 
tant publication. 
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seven  days'  journey.  The  Nobatae  were,  no  doubt,  negroes,  as 
are  the  Nouba  of  Kordofan ;  but  the  Nouba  of  the  Nile  are 
coppery,  curly-haired,  with  all  the  negro  features  softened,  yet 
with  a  uniform  type  of  their  own,  refuting  the  suspicion  that 
their  form  is  the  result  of  intermarriages.  Special  reasons, 
stated  by  the  author,  make  it  improbable  that  they  have  been 
affected  by  Arab  blood.  ^ 

The  remark  made  by  Larrey  and  Ruppell,  that  the  physio- 
gnomy of  the  ancient  Egyptians  is  of  a  perfect  Abyssinian  type, 
receives  a  yet  higher  interest  &om  the  strong  similarity  which 
has  been  discerned  between  the  Egyptian  features  and  those 
expressed  in  the  most  ancient  Hindoo  sculpture,  which  may 
hereafter  lead  to  conclusions  more  decisive  than  any  yet  attained, 
Prichard  observes  that  the  description  of  the  Egyptians  given  by 
the  old  Greeks  as  black,  crisp-haired,  slender-legged,  and  puff- 
lipped  (w/»ox«Xo<),  would  make  us  imagine  them  more  decided  ne- 
groes than  their  sculpture  and  pictures  warrant ;  but  as  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  calls  them  only  suhfuscuU  et  atrati,  we  must 
probably  understand  fteXa^  to  mean  dark,  not  jet  black.  It  is  in 
many  ways  evident  that  the  Egjrptians  were  not  all  of  one  com- 
plexion ;  some  were  of  a  dark  copper-colour,  others  of  a  brown 
yellow,  like  honey ;  some  had  long  black  hair,  in  others  it  was 
frizzled,  but  not  strictly  woolly.  Similar  varieties  exist  among 
Hindoos,  and  Prichard  does  not  admit  the  very  common  assump- 
tion, that  it  proves  intermixture  of  race.  Blumenbach  distin- 
guishes in  the  mummies  three  types,  which  he  calls  the  Ethio- 
pian, the  Indian,  and  the  Berberine.;  by  the  last  he  means  the 
form  of  the  Nouba,  and,  what  is  of  great  significance,  it  appears 
to  be  decidedly  the  prevalent  physiognomy  in  Egyptian  paint- 
ings, and  may  be  presumed  to  be  characteristic  of  the  nation. 
No  decided  result  has  yet  been  gained  from  studying  the  fea- 
tures of  the  modem  Copts,  whose  purity  of  descent  from  the  old 
Egyptians  is  on  the  wnole  probable,  but  not  certain.  Denon 
regards  the  Coptic  type  as  strikingly  like  that  of  the  old  Egyp- 
tians, while  Ledyard  (a  traveller  quite  guiltless  of  theory)  looks 
on  the  Copts  as  the  origin  of  the  negro  race. 

The  general  inference  to  be  drawn  from  all  the  facts  which 
Prichard  has  amassed,  is,  that  the  Egyptians  are  as  truly  an 
African  people  as  any  negroes  are.  All  casual  observers  would 
call  their  featwres  those  of  a  mere  negro ;  but  one  remarkable 
peculiarity  places  even  the  skull  of  the  Egyptian  into  far  closer 
alliance  with  that  of  the  negro  than  with  the  "  Caucasian," 
namely,  its  singular  density.  Very  great  must  have  been  the 
contrast,  according  to  the  pointed  testimony  of  Herodotus, 
between  the  skulls  of  the  Egyptians  and  Persians  who  fell  in 
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the  battle  against  Cambyses,  and  again  at  Papremis.  Through 
the  Persian  skulls,  says  he,  you  can  break  a  hole  by  flinging  a 
pebble ;  but  those  of  the  Egyptians  you  can-  hardly  split  by 
banging  them  with  a  stone,  ooemmering  has  characterized  the 
head  of  the  pure  African  negro  by  the  same  peculiarity,  (vol.  i., 
p.  ^83) ;  and  Peter  Paaw  says  that  the  soldiers  of  Uadamosto 
learned  by  experience  not  to  strike  at  a  negro's  head,  "  since  the 
sword  split  in  pieces,  as  if  the  skull  had  been  an  iron  helmet." 
Prichard,  however,  does  not  allow  that  this  is  universal  to  ne- 
groes.— ^In  i^ptian  language^  moreover,  he  finds  African  ana* 
logics,  especially  in  their  tendency  to  use  prefixes  and  infixes, 
instead  of  terminations.  A  large  harvest  of  important  ethno- 
graphical information  waits  for  us,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  from  an 
investigation  of  the  languages  of  those  African  tribes  whose 
physical  peculiarites  most  resemble  those  of  the  Egyptians,  espe- 
cially the  Nouba  or  Berberine  language,  and  that  of  the  red 
Fulahs ;  but  imtil  a  far  greater  basis  of  facts  shall  be  attained, 
only  a  feeble  and  provisional  opinion  can  be  formed,  however 
notable  in  themselves^  and  useful  in  directing  inquiry,  are  the 
coincidences  remarked  by  Dr.  Prichard. 

The  extensive  appellation  "  Southern  Africa,"  or  Africa  south 
of  the  equator,  though  it  reaches  .through  thirty  degrees  of  lon- 
gitude and  thirty-four  of  latitude,  does  not  introduce  us  to  more 
than  two  known  races  of  men,  who  are  vaguely  called  Kafirs  and 
Hottentots.  Every  one  is  aware  what  a  vast  blank  our  maps 
exhibit  through  this  district.  "We  have  barely  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  its  outermost  edge  at  a  few  points,  as  Kongo,  Mo- 
zambique, and  the  region  of  the  Cape.  But  tiie  immensity  of 
the  intervals  serves  only  to  make  it  more  wonderful,  that  so 
much  similarity  as  has  been  remarked  should  exist  between  the 
languages  of  tribes  so  remote ;  which  is  far  greater  as  to  voca- 
bulary than  could  have  been  at  all  expected  from  the  parallel 
case  of  North  America,  and  leaves  us  (at  least  until  fiEurther  re- 
search shall  prove  the  contrary)  prepossessed  with  the  belief 
that  the  same  Kafir  family  has  diffused  itself  from  Loango  and 
Kongo  to  Zanzibar,  and  to  the  frontier  of  the  Namaquas. 

Mr.  Marsden  first  discovered  that  the  speech  of  a  negro  from 
Mozambique  was  identical  with  the  language  of  Kongo,  speci- 
mens of  which  had  come  to  us  by  Captain  Tuckey,  Oldendorp, 
and  Brusciotti.  The  scanty  vocabularies  since  obtained,  appear 
to  show  that  the  tongue  of  die  Bechuanahs,  that  of  Delagoa  Bay, 
and  that  of  the  Kosahs  (or  Amakosah),  who  are  especially  called 
Kafirs,  are  aD  fundamentally  the  same  as  that  of  Mozambique. 

A  great  variety  of  tint  and  features  was  observed  by  Captain 
Tuckey  among  the  Kongo  people,  a  phenomenon  which,  as  usual, 
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was  imputed  to  mixture  of  race,  but  without  the  slightest  evi- 
dence of  facts.  Pigafetta  and  Cavazad  describe  them  as  dark 
brown  olive,  blackish  red,  and  of  dark  sandy  colour ;  they  have 
black,  curly,  and  often  red  hair  \  their  lips  are  not  thick.  In 
Kongo  and  the  neighbouring  regions  "  white  negroes,"  or 
Albwosy  appear  oftener  to  be  bom  than  in  other  black  tribes  ; 
but  these  are  hardly  to  be  regarded  as  at  all  approximating  to 
the  European  constitution. 

Concerning  the  Hottentot  peculiarities,  much  might  be  here 
extracted,  but  there  is  nothmg  that  throws  light  on  general 
principles.  The  form  of  the  fiuse  has  much  in  common  with  the 
Mongols ;  their  hair,  though  woolly ,^  di£fers  from  all  other  Afri- 
can hair  in  its  mode  of  growth.  It  rises  in  tufts,  so  that  when 
cut  short,  it  looks  like  a  stubby  shoe-brush  !  Altogether, 
hitherto,  there  is  a  greater  chasm  between  this  race  and  the 
rest,  than  between  any  of  the  negroes  and  the  while  races. 

We  have  completed  a  rapid  analysis  of  the  second  volume  of 
the  work  before  us.  The  third  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  the 
classical  scholar,  being  engaged  with  the  nations  of  Europe 
chiefly,  as  detailed  in  ancient  writers.  The  groups  under  which 
he  surveys  them  are,  1st.  the  ancient  Iberians,  or  modem 
Basques;  ^d.  the  Celts;  Srd.  the  Italians;  4th.  the  Finnish 
race,  under  which  he  includes  the  Ougres  and  Hungarians; 
5th.  the  Germans ;  6th.  the  Slavonians ;  7th.  the  Lithuanians ; 
8th.  Nations  anciently  south  of  the  Danube, — ^Thracians,  Illy- 
rians,  &c.  and  Greeks.  The  fulness  and  elaborateness  of  the 
discussions  which  are  here  opened  to  us,  make  selection  ex- 
tremely difficult.  So  large  a  part  of  this  vcdiune  is  concerned 
with  purely  classical  subjects,  that  every  classical  student  ought 
to  possess  it ;  nor  can  we  too  strongly  express  our  high  satis&c- 
tion  with  this  very  learned  and  able  portion  of  the  work.  So 
many  and  so  difficult  controversies  needed  here  to  be  revived^ 
none  of  which  the  writer  was  allowed  to  omit,  that  no  one  would 
have  been  surprised  to  find  superficial  and  inadequate  investiga** 
tions  side  bv  side  with  real  erudition.  But  while  the  prominent 
opinions  of  other  scholars  are  careftdly  recited,  and  their  re* 
searches  in  many  cases  fiilli^  detailed,  the  writer  has  always 
formed  a  well-considered  opmion  of  his  own,  the  grounds  of 
which  he  i»:opounds  to  his  readers.  The  number  of  problems  to 
be  treated  was  very  great:  the  results  at  which  he  arrives  may 
be  described  as  (in  the  general)  conservative  ;  that  is,  they  are 
mostly  in  £eivour  of  older  rather  than  newer  views.  We  can  only 
select  from  such  of  his  discussions  as  are  of  more  than  usual  in- 
terest, either  intrinsically  or  from  the  debates  they  have  excited. 

The  positions  originally  occupied  by  the  Iberian  and  Celtic 
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races  in  Spain  have  been  elaborately  invest^ated  by  Humboldt^ 
through  an  analysis  of  the  local  names.  Of  this  a  pretty  full 
account  is  given^  and  upon  it  is  founded  the  inquiry,  by  what 
course  these  two  nations  found  their  way  into  the  peninsula,  and 
which  of  them  was  the  earlier.  Niebuhr  was  disposed  to  reject 
the  opinion  of  the  antients,  that  the  Iberians  were  aborigines, 
and  the  Celts  invaders  from  Gaul ;  allying  against  this,  that  in 
that  case  the  Iberians  would  have  been  found  in  possession  of 
the  mountain-&stnesses,  and  the  Celts  of  the  rich  plains,  "  which 
was  the  reverse  of  the  truth."  Humboldt  confinned  Niebuhr's 
suspicions,  by  proving  that  many  parts  inhabited  by  the  Iberians 
were  denoted  by  Celtic  names,  indicating  that  the  Celts  had 
been  expelled  from  them.  Nevertheless,  Nidbuhr  appears  to 
have  viewed  the  fects  of  the  case  one-sidedly ;  for  the  fastnesses 
of  the  Pyrenees,  Prichard  argues,  were  universally  in  the  hands 
of  the  Iberians,  and  on  this  ground  he  appears  to  hold  to  the 
ancient  beUeL 

To  what  race  of  men  the  Idgnrians  belonged  has  been  much 
doubted.  The  name  was  probably  given  them  by  the  Celts ;  for 
when  explained  by  the  Welsh  language,  it  means  "  the  men  of 
the  sea-coast."  Pliny  says  that  the  river  Po  was  termed  in 
the  Ligurian  Bodenctts,  which  meant  "  bottomless."  On  this 
Prichard  has  founded  an  ingenious  conjecture  that  the  word  was 
Bodenlos,  which  would  prove  that  the  Ligurians  were  Germans, 
on  which  however  he  does  not  venture  to  lay  stress.  Slight  as 
the  point  may  seem,  it  suffices,  we  believe,  to  prove  that  the 
Ligurians  were  not  of  Iberian  race.  If  they  had  been  Celts, 
why  should  any  mystery  have  hung  over  them?  Hence  the  pre*- 
sumption  rests  in  &vour  of  their  German  origin.* 

In  discussing  the  vexed  question  concerning  the  Belgians^ — 
whether  they  were  of  German  or  Celtic  blood, — ^Prichard  rests 
wimarily  on  the  authority  of  St.  Jerom,  who  asserts  that  the 
language  spoken  by  the  Treveri  was  identical  with  that  of  the 
Gtdatians  in  Asia  Minor.  Against  this  has  been  set  the  clear 
contrast  drawn  by  Caesar  between  the  Belgian  and  the  Celtic 
tonnes,  in  the  well-known  opening  of  his  books  on  Gaul ;  but 
it  should  be  remembered,  that  Caesar  must  have  taken  his  infor- 
mation second  hand  on  such  matters.  The  Dorian  and  Ionian 
Greeks  often  speak  of  one  another  as  "  foreigners"  in  Thucydides, 
because,  thoi^  they  imderstood  each  other,  they  had  so  strong 
a  feeling  of  diversity  in  idiom.    Strabo*s  account  distinctly  repre- 

«  Dr.  R.  6.  Latham  lajra  down :  <<  It  if  possible  that  the  Ligurians  were  Celts, 
while  it  is  certain  that  thev  were  not  Gotns."  Yet  Strabo  positively  says  they 
were  not  Celts,  and,  we  oelieye,  no  ancient  author  says  they  were  not  Goths 
(Germans). 
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«ents  the  variation  of  the  Belgian  and  of  the  Celtic  tongues  to  he 
one  of  mere  dialect,  and  thus  agrees  sufficiently  with  the  testi- 
mony of  Jerom.  The  well-known  passage  of  the  Gallic  war,  in 
which  the  Belgic  Rhemians  are  supposed  to  state  that  "  most  of 
the  Belgians  are  of  German  blood,"  is  probably  ill  translated. 
Caesar's  words  are,  *' plerosque  Belgas  esse  ortos  ab  Germanis;" 
and  that  phrosque  means  no  more  than  hated  paucos,  is  evidenced 
by  his  afterwards  stating,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  Bel^ans,  that 
"  the  Condrusi,  Eburones,  Caeraesi,  and  Paemani,  are  csdled  by  the 
general  name  of  Germans."  Even  if  Caesar  was  mistaken,  that 
would  not  deserve  great  surprise,  when  we  find  Strabo  and 
Tacitus  in  direct  collision  concerning  the  Nervii ;  the  former 
calling  them  a  German  nation,  the  latter  saying  that  the  Treveri 
and  Nervii  were  Gauls,  but  ambitious  of  being  thought  Ger- 
mans. Prichard's  entire  argument  from  the  testimony  of  the 
antients  is  decidedly  to  prove  that  the  Belgians  (with  the  excep* 
tion  of  certain  tribes  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine  more  recently) 
were  genuine  Celts.  He  has  undertaken  to  strengthen  this  con- 
viction by  a  novej  investigation  of  his  own,  in  which  he  proves 
that  all  the  .common  names  of  places  in  Belgic  Gaul  are  of  Celtic 
origin.  This  argimient  ought  certainly  to  turn  the  scale  when 
it  is  wavering ;  though  if  the  evidence  from  ancient  testimony 
were  strong  and  consistent  on  the  opposite  side,  (which  cannot 
be  here  pretended,)  there  woiild  be  room  for  an  opinion  that  the 
names  had  been  given  by  an  earlier  Celtic  population. 

A  very  important  result,  however,  is  connected  with  this  in- 
vestigation; namely,  that  the  remaining  words  of  the  ancient 
Gaulish  tongue  (whether  found  in  Belgica  or  Celtica)  are  more 
satisfactorily  explained  by  the  modern  Welsh  than  by  the  Erse. 
Indeed,  if  we  do  not  mistake,  this  question  has  been  now  set  at 
rest,  and  the  old  opinion  vindicated  against  the  fervid  zeal  of 
Gaelic  antiquaries.  On  the  whole,  the  author  is  brought  to  the 
same  result  as  Dr.  West  of  Dublin  reached  by  a  different  path, 
that  the  Belgian  dialect  is  most  nearly  represented  by  the 
Cornish,  and  the  Gallic  by  the  Welsh  language. 

The  Cimbrians  are  another  controverted  people.  After  an 
elaborate  survey  of  the  evidence,  Prichard  concludes  that  they 
were  a  Celtic  people  allied  to  the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  and 
were  not  improbably  the  first  colonizers  of  North  Britain.  The 
Celtic  character  of  their  sacred  rites,  as  described  by  Strabo, 
and  the  abimdance  of  what  appear  to  be  Druidical  remains  in 
Holstein  and  Denmark,  their  supposed  abode,  are  weighty  argu- 
ments in  proof  of  their  Celtic  connexion ;  but  whether  Celts  or 
Germans,  is  of  less  importance  than  to  be  sure  that  the  skulls 
are  Cimbric  which,  ten  years  ago,  were  procured  by  Professor 
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Eschricht  from  certain  barrows  in  Denmark ;  for  they  are  decid- 
edly of  a  Finnish  character,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Frichard,  even 
approximate  to  the  Mongolian  form.  But  the  proof  that  these 
skulls  were  really  Cimbric  appears  to  be  somewhat  deficient. 
In  spite  of  their  Danish  locality,*  the  incredulous  may  maintain 
that  they  must  have  belonged  to  genuine  Finns. 

The  Caledonians  also  have  been  claimed  as  Teutonic  by  many 
of  the  modems,  merely  because  their  physical  appearance,  in 
Tacitus's  opinion,  indicated  that  they  were  of  German  descent. 
This  remark  has  been  eagerly  caught  up  by  those  who  are  pre- 
disposed to  believe  that  the  complexion,  stature,  and  other 
peculiarities  of  a  race  cannot  change, — as  if  Tacitus  were  an 
authority  in  physiology.  The  plain  and  direct  reasons  assigned 
by  Prichard  in  proof  that  the  Caledonians  were  of  the  same  race 
as  the  Britons  in  general,  seem  to  us  enough  to  convince  any  one, 
who  does  not  start  with  the  assumption  that  races  cannot  alter. 

A  more  difficult  question  is  that  concerning  the  Ficts.  Since 
scarcely  an  ascertained  word  of  their  language  survives,  positive 
knowledge  is  perhaps  unattainable.  In  defect  of  all  other  me- 
thods, researches  into  the  names  of  places,  such  as  Mr.  Chalmers 
has  instituted,  are  the  only  resources  of  the  antiquarian.  By 
these  it  appears  that  the  local  appellations  in  the  Fictish  country 
were  decidedly  Welsh,  and  neither  Irish  nor  German:  a  fact 
which  entirely  throws  the  burden  of  proof  on  all  who  question 
whether  the  Picts  were  genuine  Britons.  Prichard  leans  to  the 
opinion  that  the  old  British  language  was  talked  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  Scotland,  until  the  Gaelic  was  introduced  by  the  con- 
quering Scotti. 

We  must  not  quit  the  subject  of  the  Celtic  races  without  ex- 
pressing our  obligation  to  Dr.  Prichard  for  his  exposure  of  the 
perverse  error  of  Pinkerton,  whose  dogmatism  concerning  their 
physical  and  mental  peculiarities  has  misled  so  many.  Accord- 
mg  to  Pinkerton,  all  Gothic  or  German  nations  have  red  or  yel- 
.  low  hair,  blue  eyes,  fair  complexions,  large  limbs,  and  tall  stature ; 
while  all  Celts  have  dark  hair,  dark  eyes,  swarthy  complexions, 
and  small  stature :  ''  the  Celts,"  he  adds,  ''  are  natural  savages : 
what  a  lion  is  to  an  ass,  such  is  a  Goth  to  a  Celt.*'  Such  absur- 
dity would  seem  not  to  deserve  notice,  but  for  the  greediness 
vnth  which  it  has  been  believed  in  England,  and  the  perplexity 

*  This  would  seem  to  be  the  opinion  of  Dr.  R.  G.  Latham,  who,  in  an  inge- 
nious paper  read  before  the  Philological  Society  of  London,  (Feb.  9th,  1844.) 
maintained  that  the  Cimbri,  Teutones.  and  Ambrones,  were  all  Celts,  but  had  no 
connexion  with  Denmark,  falsely  called  Cimbrica  Chertonesus.  The  evidence,  how- 
ever, of  Tacitus,  is  not  to  be  so  easily  set  aside,  and  Dr.  Latham's  theories  are 
superfluous^  because  there  is  absolutely  no  difficulty  attaching  to  the  universal 
belief  of  the  Roman  writers. 
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which  it  has  caused  in  Germany,  Dr.  Prichard  has  now  repro- 
duced the  abundant  and  irrefiitable  proo&  that  the  ancient  Gauls 
were  huge  of  stature  and  limb,  fair  haired  and  light  eyed ;  show* 
ing,  however,  that  they  were  not  so  often  red  haired  as  the  Ger- 
mans, and  that  the  Britons  in  general,  except  the  Caledonians, 
were  somewhat  darker  than  the  Gttuls*  No  one  can  go  into 
North  Wales  and  return  with  the  belief  that  it  is  a  Celtic  charac- 
teristic to  be  dark  haired  and  dark  eyed,  unless  he  is  engaged  to 
crupport  a  hypothesis :  nor  do  we  think  that  any  one  can  have 
duly  considered  the  Welsh  character, — ^its  love  of  antiquity  and 
precedent,  its  pertinacity,  its  loyalty,  its  deference  to  aristocracy, 
its  spirit  of  fireedom, — and  yet  continue  to  dogmatize  on  the 
inherent  barbarism  of  the  Celts,  and  the  impossibility  of  their 
managing  constitutional  government :  a.  crotchet,  by  which  even 
Arnold  was  affected. 

We  cannot  trust  ourselves  to  notice  in  detail  the  various  in- 
formation collected  by  our  authcnr  concerning  the  old  JtaUan 
nations,— the  Umbrians,  Siculians,  GBnotrians,  Oscans.  Very 
little  is  known  in  England  concerning  the  labours  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  this  field ;  and  the  student  who,  for  purely  literary 
purposes,  desires  to  acquaint  himself  with  them,  cannot  (as  fax 
as  we  know)  learn  their  history  or  their  results  from  any  other 
book  in  our  language.  Besides  presenting  us  with  all  the  infor- 
mation, unsatis&ctory  at  best,  which  has  been  scraped  together 
ccmcerning  the  national  relationship  of  the  Etruscans,  our  author 
enters  into  a  short  but  luminous  discussion  about  the  Pelasgians 
of  Italy,  which  stands  in  favourable  contrast  to  the  capricious 
assumptions  of  many  modem  writers.  He  remarks  that  all  the 
traditions  of  Pelasgic  settlements  in  Italy  represent  them  as  made 
on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  while  all  the  accounts  of  the  Etrus- 
cans make  them  spread  over  Italy  from  the  opposite  coast ;  which 
places  a  strong  contrast  between  the  two  nations. 

In  treating  of  the  people  oi  Finnish  connexion,  the  author 
carefully  developes  one  result  as  of  peculiar  interest ; — that  the 
Hungarian  nobuity,  or  Magyars,  whose  physical  and  intellectual 
qualities  are  fully  on  a  par  with  those  of  any  other  Europeans, 
belong  to  that  generally  degraded  and  despised  stock.  The  first 
step  of  elevation  to  the  Laplander  is  brought  about  by  becoming 
an  agriculturist,  when  (according  to  M.  Hogstrom)  he  forthwith 
becomes  a  Finn.  That  the  two  nations  are  closely  akin,  is  further 
attested  by  their  language ;  yet  their  physical  peculiarities  are 
often  widely  different.  Linnaeus  has  strongly  drawn  their  con- 
trast thus: — "Fennones,  corpore  toroso,  capillis  flavis  prolixis, 
oculorum  iridibus  fuscis :  Lappones,  corpore  parvo,  capillis  ni- 
gris,  brevibus,  rectis ;  oculorum  iridibus  nigrescentibus."     The 
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Finns  are  often  handsome,  and  nearly  of  European  appearance ; 
the  Lapps  deviate  greatly  in  the  skull  from  the  European  type, 
and  approach  the  Mongolian.  The  drawing  given  by  Dr.  Frichard 
of  a  Ijapp  is  of  a  thoroughly  degraded  form ;  that  of  an  Esthonian 
(the  lowest  race  of  the  Finns)  is  not  much  superior.     Their  dis- 
tant kinsmen,  the  Ostiaks  of  the  Uralian  moimtains,  are  (Jaso  a 
feeble  and  despised  race ;  and  the  contrast  to  the  Hungarians  is 
such,  that  nothing  but  strong  evidence  could  have  suggested  to 
learned  men  any  relationship  between  them.     This  opinion, 
founded  partly  on  history,  partly  on  language,  ^*  seems  now," 
says  Dr.  Prichard,  '*  to  have  become  the  general  conviction  of 
those  who  direct  their  attention  to  the  history  of  Eastern  Europe. 
In  the  present  state  of  philological  knowledge  in  Germany,  the 
mere  fact  must  command  respect,  although  me  evidence  for  the 
opinion  is  not  here  set  before  us.    Yet  it  is  right  to  mention  that 
a  notable  attempt  has  been  made  by  a  modem  Hungarian  (Jos. 
von  Szab6)  to  deduce  his  native  tongue  from  the  ancient  Persian, 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Philological  Society  of  London,  June 
23rd,  1843.     From  the  mere  abstract  printed  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Socie^,  it  may  be  impossible  to  form  a  fEur  judgment 
of  the  weight  of  Professor  Szab6  s  reasoning ;  but  nothing  there 
stated  seems  likely  to  convince  any  one  of  the  justness  of  his. 
opinion.*    Dr.  Prichard  regards  it  as  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
traditions  and  poetry  of  the  North,  that  Finnish  or  Lappish 
tribes  were  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia,  from  wmch 
they  were  gradually  driven  out  by  one  branch  of  the  great  Ger- 
man stock.  We  may  infer  that  kinsmen  of  the  Finns,  as  Ostiaks 
and  others,  spread  over — that  is,  hunted  and  fished  over — all 
northern  Russia,  until  they  were  driven  back  by  the  advance  of 
the  Slavonians* 

In  a  most  elaborate  view  of  the  Oerman  nations,  our  author 
principally  follows  M.  Zeuss,  whose  learning,  he  says,  seems  to 
have  exhausted  the  subject.  No  physical  peculiarities  are  re- 
corded as  separating  the  several  German  tribes  in  ancient  days ; 
and  their  divisions,  however  important  to  general  history,  are 
almost  insignificant  to  the  physiology  of  human  nature.  Under 
this  head,  the  author  also  enters  into  an  accoimt  of  the  theories 
of  Abel  Remusat,  and  Geijer  the  Swedish  historian,  concerning 
the  late  amval  of  the  Goths  from  Eastern  Asia :  against  which 
theories  he  gives  what  appear  to  us  very  convincing  reasons. 

*  In  a  later  chapter,  it  appears  that  Dr.  Schott  has  observed  various  points  of 
similarity  between  the  Hungarian  and  the  Tartar  languages ;  and  that  the  Finnish 
speech  is  not  wholly  destitute  of  the  same.  [Since  this  article  was  out  of  hand, 
a  striking  and  able  paper  has  been  read  by  Professor  Key,  of  London  University 
College,  before  the  Philolog.  Soc.  (Jan.  16th»  1846)  in  proof  that  the  Lapp  and 
Finn  tongues  are  not  wholly  unconnected  with  the  Indo-European  family.] 
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A  point  of  great  interest^  and  very  mysterious^  is  brought  out 
in  its  full  strength  b^  the  author :  viz.  the  high  superiority,  as  to 
domestic  morals^  which  distinguished  the  Germans  in  their  ag'e  of 
barbarism,  from  the  Celts  on  the  one  side,  and  Slavonians  on  the 
other.     *'A11  the  ancient  writers,  **he  observes  (p.  178),  "  as- 
cribe to  the  Gauls  the  greatest  degree  of  unchastity  and  impurity 
in  their  manners.     Diodorus,  Athenseus,  and  other  writers  have 
preserved  accounts  of  them,  which  indicate  that  they  lived  in  a 
state  of  universal  prostitution,  and  were  literally  devoid  of  all 
sense  of  modesty  and  shame.    The  Britons  lived  m  a  state  of  in- 
cestuous concubinage,  &c.,  &c."    Again  (p.  423),  "  In  two  re- 
markable traits  the  Germans  differed  from  the  Sarmatic,*  as  well 
as  from  the  Slavic  nations.      ...     I  allude  to  their  personal 
freedom,  and  regard  for  the  rights  of  men ;  secondly,  to  the  re- 
spect paid  by  them  to  the  female  sex,  and  the  chastity  for  which 
the  latter  were  celebrated  among  the  people  of  the  North.   .   .   . 
The  Sarmataa  had  all  the  vices  of  Orientals :  their  polygamy, 
their  sensuality,  and  their  abject  servility.  Nor  were  the  nations 
who  frumished  the  modem  languages  vdth  a  term  for  slave,  in 
any  of  these  instances  superior  to  the  Sarmataa :   indeed  the 
Massagetae  of  Herodotus,  who  were  a  nation  akin  to  the  Sarma- 
tians,  seem  to  have  had  no  idea  of  marriage  at  all,  when  at  about 
the  same  stage  of  imcivilization  in  which  Tacitus  describes  the 
Germans."    The  religion  also  of  the  last  was  free  from  the  cruel 
rites  of  the  Celts,  and  from  an  enslaving  priesthood. 

The  atrocity  of  Druidical  sacrifices,  the  author  observes,  may 
be  compared  vdth  those  of  the  modem  Dahomeh  and  Ashantee ; 
we  might  add,  with  those  of  the  Mexicans  and  Aztecs.  No  si- 
milar details  are  fumisbed  by  him  of  the  Slavic  rites;  but  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  Scythians  of  Herodotus,  the  cruel  funerals  of 
the  Sarmatians  must  have  formed  a  still  closer  parallel  to  the  sa- 
vageries of  Western  Africa.  In  this  connexion  it  may  be  worth 
remarking,  that  although  the  Tyrians,  the  Jews,  and  the  Arabs  are 
races  closely  akin, — nearer,  probably,  than  Danes  to  Saxons, — 
yet  the  inhumanities  of  Tyrian  religion  are  not  chargeable  on  the 
kindred  nations  :  and  while  the  lonians  and  Dorians  are  almost 
brothers  in  blood,  and  equal  in  beauty  of  features  and  form  of 

*  In  spite  of  these  expressions,  Prichard  most  decidedly  agrees  with  Niebuhr» 
against  Klaproth,  that  tne  Slavonians  of  the  middle  ages  are  identiod  with  the 
^rmats,  whose  eastern  branch  was  called  the  Antes  and  the  Roxolani;  that  is, 
the  Russians,  whom  the  Finns  still  name  Rosfolainen,  Klaproth's  hypothesis 
would  force  us  to  suppose  that  great  nations  could  vanish  from  the  breadth  of  the 
continent,  no  one  knows  whither^  and  others  come  into  their  place,  no  one  knows 
whence :  and  all  this  without  a  single  memorial  or  historical  record  of  such  a  re- 
volution. If  we  understand  the  author  (p.  441),  he  believes  that  the  Scythians 
of  Herodotus,  (that  is,  the  "  Scolotae")  were  the  progenitors  of  the  Jazyges,  and 
the  "  Sauroma^B*'  of  the  Roxolani. 
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liead,  no  intellectual  superiority  would  ever  have  been  imputed 
to  the  Greeks,  had  thej  all  been  continental  Dorians.  So  little 
is  there  in  the  real  fects  of  history  to  countenance  the  extrava- 
gant stress  vehich  it  is  fashionable  to  lay  on  mere  race> 

Another  nation  vehich  separated  very  early  from  the  Indo- 
European  tribe  is  the  Lithuaniany  to  which  the  Lettish  and  old 
Prussian  belong.  It  has  for  some  years  been  known  that  the 
Lithuanian,  of  all  the  European  languages,  is  the  most  like  to 
Sanscrit.  Dr.  Prichard  sets  forth  the  reasons  for  believing,  that 
long  before  the  Sarmatian  migration  into  Europe,  the  Lithua- 
nians were  settled  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Baltic,  under  sub- 
jection to  an  order  of  priests,  whose  power  is  comparable  only 
to  the  Druidical  hierarchy  among  the  Celts.  Here  they  were 
shut  up  between  the  Finns  and  3ie  Goths ;  and  are  most  pro- 
bably the  people  known  by  the  name  of  Venedi  or  Venedae  to 
the  classical  writers,  from  the  age  of  Pliny  to  that  of  Ptolemy. 
The  Germans,  however,  extended  the  use  of  the  word  Wend  to 
all  their  northern  neighbours  who  were  not  German ;  so  that  in 
later  times  it  included  the  Slavonians. 

The  ninth  and  last  chapter  of  the  third  volume  is  occupied  by 
the  early  nations  which  were  in  immediate  contact  with  Greece , — 
Thracians,  lUyrians,  Epirots,  and  some  tribes  of  the  lesser  Asia, 
besides  the  Greeks  themselves.  The  most  striking  discovery  of 
recent  days,  under  this  head,  is,  that  the  Albanians  or  Amauts 
(the  descendants  probably  of  the  Illyrians)  speak  an  Indo-Euro- 
pean language  co-ordinate  with  Greek,  Latin,  German,  Russian, 
but  not  capable  of  being  treated  as  an  ofi&hoot  from  any.  We 
must  therefore  regard  the  Illyrians  as  an  independent  stock  of 
population,  not  hitherto  registered  in  the  Indo-European  tribe. 
Some  doubt,  also,  rests  over  the  Thracians.  Prichard,  however, 
believes  the  last  to  have  been  closely  allied  to  the  Macedonians 
and  Pelasgians,  and  therefore  to  the  Greeks. 

The  much-contested  subject  of  the  Pelasgi  is  discussed  with 
the  author's  usual  clearness,  extensive  information,  and  sound 
sense.  The  result  at  which  he  arrives  is,  that  Pelasgians  are 
nothing  but  old  Greeks;  and  that  the  ^olian  dialect  in  later 
times  was  the  closest  representative  of  the  ancient  Pelasgian. 
When  separate  tribes  rose  into  eminence,  their  names  gradually 
prevailed,  and  the  use  of  the  word  Pelasgian  became  narrowed. 
jFinally,  when  Hellenic  institutions  and  feeling  had  spread  over 
the  greater  part,  the  few  exceptional  districts  were  looked  on  as 
peculiarly  Pelasgian ;  and  as,  through  isolation,  their  language 
had  diverged  from  that  of  their  kinsmen,  they  were  at  length  re- 
garded as  barbarians.  The  most  cogent  part  of  Dr.  Prichard's 
argument  turns  on  the  people  of  Arcadia  and  Achaia ;  of  whom 
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the  fonner  were  notoriously  imchanged  since  tlte  Pelasgian  era, 
while  the  Achaians  are  expressly  named  "  sea^coaat  Pelasgi"  by 
Herodotus.  In  fact,  any  other  opinion  than  that  which  is  here 
maintained,  must  lead  to  the  singular  inference,  that  the  people 
of  Attica  were  fundamentally  barbarians  who  h(id  learned  Greek; 
iot  they  were  Pelasgians  or^inally,  thowh  with  the  infiujt  of 
foreigners  they  gradually  turned  into  Hellenes. 

The  fourth  volume  of  this  great  work  contains  630  pages,  and 
we  perceive  that  our  limits  forbid  more  than  a  very  summary 
notice  of  its  contents.  It  treats  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
p<^ulatian  of  the  Medo^Persian  empire;  under  which  bead  the 
reader  will  find  the  interesting  discoveries  of  Lassen,  and  still 
more  recently  of  Bumouf,  concerning  the  PersepoKtan  inscrip-^ 
tions, — the  Wstory  of  India,  and  its  languages, — the  origin  and 
physical  description  of  the  peoples  who  inhabit  it  and  the  moun- 
tainous countnes  on  its  borders,  (to  some  of  whom  we  shall  after-^ 
wards  recur, — the  Armenian  race,)-— the  Georgians r^^^  Cau- 
casians. Farther,  it  dilates  considerably  on  the  nations  of  Great 
Tartary,  who  are  now  ascertained  to  comprise  three  extensive 
stocks,  related  to  each  other,  nearly  as  Germans  to  Greeks  and 
Persians,  namely  the  Turkish,  the  Mongolian,  and  the  Tungu- 
sian  races.  The  history  of  the  Turkish  race  is  of  great  anport- 
ance,  owing  to  the  decided  change  in  the  form  of  the  head  and 
features  in  the  Ottoman  Turks.  A  determination!  to  bring  all 
facts  into  harmony  with  a  pre-conceived  theory,  has  led  maay 
vmters  to  name  the  Ottomans  a  "  Caucasian  race;''  while  we 
find  the  great  mass  of  Turks  to  have  Mongolian  features  where* 
ever  they  live  under  a  Mongolian  sky. 

An  attempt  is  made  in  two  ways  to  avoid  the  inference  that 
the  Turkish  type  of  atuU  has  been  changed  by  change  of  cir- 
cumstances^ First,  it  is  said  that  intermixture  vntfa  Georgian 
females,  and  native  women  of  Anatolia  and  Rumelia,  has  im- 
proved the  Ottoman  form.  But  Georgian  beauty  could  only  af- 
fect the  rich  and  the  few,  and  would  not  have  produced  a  uniform 
result  through  the  nation  at  larger  The  contrast  of  religion  must 
have  put  difficulty  into  the  way  of  iatermarrifi^  with  Chris- 
tian women;  aitd  we  may  presume  that  the  Ottomans,  Mke 
other  nomadic  people,  migrated  with  their  vrives  and  fandlies.* 
Next,^  it  is  said  that  the  Turkish  tribes  who  hate  a  Mongolian 

*  We  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  ourselyes  that  the  ormnal  Ottomans  (or 
people  of  Othman)  were  a  nation,  and  not  a  mere  army.  This  is  the  point  in 
Dr.  Prichard's  argument  which  needs  to  be  better  filled  out.  Meanwhile,  it  is 
strengthened  by  me  case  of  the  Turks  in  Kasaa  and  other  Russian  provinces^  who 
have  changed  tneir  features  with  their  mode  of  life,  and  who  cannot  reasonably  be 
imagined  to  be  of  mixed  blood.  The  Turkomans,  also,  of  Persia  have  nearly  rer- 
nm  features^  and  those  of  Bokhara  have  softened  their  original  Tartar  aspect. 
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aspect^  gained  it  by  intermixture  with  Mongolians.  But  this  has 
not  a  particle  erf  proof.  Itwdidd  be  strange  indeed,— supposing 
the  Turks,  who  originated  (as  we  know)  from  the  remote  East, 
to  have  had  primitively  European  features, — if  yet  the  part  (rf 
the  nation  which  remained  in  the  original  abode  managed  to 
lose  the  national  physiognomy,  while  that  part  which  migrated 
farthest  to  the  west  preserved  it  in  the  highest  perfection.  The 
very  statement  of  such  a  hypothesis  (when  it  is  pure  hypothesis, 
with  no  facts  whatever  to  rest  on)  is  a  sufficient  confutation. 
Additional  difficulties  however  rise,  as  well  out  of  the  small  num- 
bers of  the  Mongols  who  could  have  affected  the  widely  spread* 
ing  Turkish  nations,  as  out  of  the  great  purity  of  the  Turkish 
language ;  which  is  such  that,  according  to  M.  Jaubert,  a  native 
of  Constantinople  might  travel  eastward  and  be  always  under* 
stood  until  he  reached  the  frontier  of  the  Chinese  empire.  In 
feet,  the  most  western  erf  these  nations — called  the  Nogay  Tar- 
tars— is  far  distant  from  the  contact  df  Mongols,  speaks  a  lan- 
guage unmixed  vnth  Mongol  words;  yet  in  physiognomy  resem* 
bles  the  Mongolians,  or  even  the  nomadic  Lapps.  This  is  but  a 
part  of  the  very  cogent  series  of  arguments  by  which  the  author 
disproves  that  hypothesis,  leaving,  it  may  seem,  nothing  to  be 
said  for  it. 

We  must  briefly  indicate  that  a  survey  of  the  iSaww^eeefe  nations 
follows,  who  dweU  over  all  northern  Siberia :  after  this,  the  Chi- 
nese and  Indo-Chinese  people  are  reviewed,  including  the  in- 
habitants of  Japan  and  Thibet ;  from  whom  again  we  return 
westward  to  the  Chaldean  and  Syro-Arahian  population.  The 
aothor  decidedly  rejects  the  idea  of  Schloezer  and  Michaelis,  that 
the  Chaldeans  were  a  Scythian  people ;  and  is  equally  indisposed 
to  accede  to  Geseniu*  that  they  were  of  Persian  connexion.  He 
beKeveff,  <m  the  contrary,  that  they  were  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Babylonians,  but  roved  in  the  neighbouring  desarts  long  after 
Babylon  was  a  great  kingdom.  Whether,  however,  the  Assyrians, 
or  at  least  Aeir  ruling  tribe,  may  have  been  of  Kurdii^  or  Me- 
dian descent,  he  leaves  as  altogether  dbubtfrd.  In  the  section 
whic^  treats  of  the  HimyarUes^  or  southern  branch  of  the  Arab 
race,  the  reader  will  find  a  digest  of  the  interesting  discoveries 
made  in  very  recent  years  concerning  the  moderii  representatire 
of  the  ancient  tongue  of  Sheba,  which  supplies  so  unportant  a 
link  between  the  purely  Syro- Arabian  and  the  Heteaeo- African 
families.  Tbfe  notice  of  the  Jewsy  thoi:^  shOTt,  is  impOTtant. 
The  striking  difference  of  complexion  in  Jews  under  different 
latitudes,  (while  the  preservation  of  Jewish  features  and  the  whde 
history  of  the  people  asfimres  us  of  the  purity  of  their  blood,) 
seems  in  itself  enough  to  establish  that  colour  has  no  essentiai 
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connexion  with  race.  English  Jews  have  occasionally  blue  eyes 
and  flaxen  hair.  German  Jews  have  often  red  beards.  The 
Jews  of  Portugal  are  very  dark :  those  of  Cochin  are  nearly  as 
black  as  the  Hindoos  around  them.    < 

But  as  this  is  a  point  of  great  interest,  and  one  on  which  in 
numerous  connexions  the  auUior  insists,  we  may  be  allowed  here 
to  enlarge  on  the  evidence  which  he  offers  from  collateral  facts. 
The  Arabs,  Chaldeans,  and  Syrians  are  kindred  races  to  the 
Jews.  The  Christian  communities  of  Kurdistan,  who  never  in- 
termarry with  Kurds,  and  are  of  Chaldean  or  Syrian  descent,  are 
described  as  fair  in  complexion,  writh  grey  eyes  and  red  beard. 
The  Arabs  on  the  mountains  of  Yemen  were  reported  to  Bruce 
to  have  sometimes  red  hair  and  blue  eyes :  on  lower  ground  they 
have  a  yellow  complexion.  In  Mecca  they  are  of  a  yellowish 
brown ;  but  some  of  the  Arabs  are  excee£ngly  dark,  and  have 
even  crisped  hair,  resembling  that  of  the  negro.  Volney  calls 
some  of  the  Bedouins  black :  and  the  Arabs  of  the  Nile  are  well 
known  to  be  of  a  glossy  jet,  although,  according  to  Burckhardt 
and  Riippell,  they  do  not  intermarry  with  the  natives.  In  the 
valley  ako  of  the  Jordan,  where  the  heat  is  intense  through  the 
depression  of  the  soil,  it  is  attested  by  Buckingham  and  others 
that  the  aspect  of  the  Arabs  approximates  to  that  of  the  negro  in 
features  as  well  as  in  colour.  On  passing  to  the  Indian  nations,  a 
like  diversity  is  observed.  Even  in  the  same  locality,  and  working 
together  at  the  same  trade,  strong  varieties  of  complexion  axe 
often  noticed.  Brahmins  of  the  purest  blood,*  as  Rammohun 
Roy,  are  often  very  dark,  though  on  the  whole  the  Brahmin 
caste  is  lighter  than  the  rest.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gipsies  of 
Europe,  though  undoubtedly  a  low*  caste  of  Hindoos,  are  far 
lighter  in  Europe  than  their  brethren  who  have  remained  in 
their  native  land.  Moreover,  in  a  lofty  region  of  the  Hindoo 
Kush,  a  nation  of  white  Hindoos  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone,  who  are  called  the  Siah  Posh,  Their  language  is  a  modi- 
fication of  the  Sanscrit.  Blue  or  hazel  eyes,  brown  hair,  and 
sanguine  complexion,  are  national  characteristics.  Sir  Alex- 
ander Bumes  has  confirmed  and  enlarged  on  Mr.  Elphinstone's 
information ;  and  adds,  that  the  most  superficial  observer  would 
see  that  their  features  were  neither  A%han  nor  Kashmirian. 
Among  the  Cingalese,  also,  it  is  noticed  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  coasts  are  dark,  and  the  mountaineers  comparatively  fair : 
but  no  other  contrast  shows  itself  between  them,  such  as  could 
suggest  a  difference  of  race.     It  is  a  general  observation  (though 

•  **  It  is  not  merely  tbe  difference  of  exposure,"  says  Bishop  Heber,  « since 
tliis  variety  of  tint  is  visible  in  the  fisbwomen,  who  are  all  naked  alike.  Nor  does 
it  depend  on  caste,  since  very  bigh-caste  Brabmins  are  sometimes  black,  while  Par- 
riahs  are  comjiaratively  fair,** 
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subject  to  numerous  exceptions)  that  according  to  "  the  uniform 
statement  of  travellers,"  says  Dr.  Prichard,  "as  the  result  of 
observation  on  an  extensive  scale,"  climate  and  exposure  in- 
crease the  blackness  of  a  race.  To  the  examples  already  given, 
many  others  might  be  added.  The  Parsees  of  India,  a  pure  race, 
are  darker  than  their  kinsmen  in  Persia ;  and  the  Beluchees  of 
the  Persian  mountains,  called  Brahooes  by  Pottinger,  have  flat 
noses  and  broad  faces,  a  result,  it  would  seem,  of  the  severe  cold. 
Many  of  them  have  brown  hair  and  beards.  The  Persians  on 
the  northern  frontier  also  are  lighter,  and  Reineggs  mentions 
blue  eyes  as  ordinary  among  the  females. 

Although  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  climate  is  the  single  and 
decisive  cause  of  colour,  yet  that  it  is  the  leading  cause  our 
author  endeavours  to  show  by  an   extensive  induction   in  his 
second  volume,  the  outline  of  which  we  must  here  trace.     It 
must  be  observed,  that  in  it  he  is  confining  his  attention  to 
Europe  and  Africa.     Running  rapidly  from  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope to  the  south  of  Africa,  we  find,  first,  in  Scandinavia,  men 
with  white  hair   and  eye-lashes,   grey  eyes,  feir  skin;    all  in 
accordance  vdth  the  northern  latitude.     After  these  we  fall  in 
with  the  auburn  hair,  blue  or  grey  eyes,  and  florid  complexion, 
which  predominate  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  a  great  part  of  Rus- 
sia, northern  Germany,   Denmark,   and  Holland.     Advancing 
southward,  the  tints  appear  to  deepen,  except  where  elevation 
compensates  for  latitude.     Thus,  in  France  the  prevalent  colour 
of  me  hair  is  chesnut  or  brown,  and  of  the  eyes  hazel  or  blue ; 
but  when  the  ground  rises,  towards  the  Alps  or  Pyrenees,  the 
colour  of  the  people  fades.     The  Swiss,  in  the  high  moun- 
tains* above  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  have  sandy  or  brovsna  hair; 
and  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  Biscayan  country  the  natives  have 
a  fair  complexion,  with  light  blue  eyes,  and  flaxen  or  auburn 
hair.     Beyond  the  Alps  the  traveller,  on  descending  into  the 
Milanese,  finds  himself  among  peasants  vdth  black  hair,  black 
eyes,  and  abnost  *'  oriental "  features ;   or,   after  leaving  the 
Pyrenee  highlands  behind  him,  he  sees  a  population  with  swar- 
thy or  olive  skin  and  black  hair.     All  the  inhabitants  of  low- 
lands in  the  Mediterranean  region  display  an  immense  predomi- 
nance of  the  darker  tints ;  the  complexion  being  ordinarily  bru- 
nette, the  hair  and  eyes  correspondmg.     On  the  southern  plains 
of  Spain  the  Andalusians  are  as  swarthy  as  the  Moors  on  the  op^ 
posite  shores.    The  ancient  Egyptians,  in  the  same  latitudes,  were 

*  Some  lay  great  stress  on  the  dark  hair  and  eyes  of  the  Grisons,  as  proving  the 
very  contrary ;  but  as  they  are  an  exception  in  Switzerland,  their  case  can  only 
show  that  climate  is  not  every  thin^  in  this  matter.  Besides,  the  facts  are  not  idl 
dear.  Many  of  their  valleys  are  said,  in  the  Penny  Cvclopsedia,  to  have  **  an  Italian 
climate,"  in  which  the  vine,  wheat,  maize,  fig,  and  almond  thrive. 
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fwarthvy  yellow,  or  copper  recL    But,  proceeding  from  the  Moors 
of  the  Mediterranean  inland,  we  have  to  traverse  t^e  great  bi^fa* 
land  country  known  by  the  name  of  Adas,  which  spreads  over  the 
best  part  of  Numidia  and  Mauritania ;  and  along  this  elevated 
district  a  series  of  changes  is  observed  in  the  hues  of  the  pofHila- 
tion,  the  details  of  which,  although  stated  by  us  isbove,  may  be 
Cfmdsely  recapitulated.     ^'  The   Berbers  df  the  plains  are   of 
brown  complexion,  with  black  hair;  the  Shuluh  mountaineers 
are  £»ir,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  high  tracts  of  Mons  Aura- 
sius  ajre  completely  xanthous,  having  red  or  yellow  hair  and  blue 
eyes ;  which,  fancifully  and  without  the  sli^ow  of  any  proofs 
they  have  been  conjectured  to  have  derived  from  the  Vandal 
troops  of  Genseric ;"  while  the  Berbers  of  Ereag  and  Ergela  are 
blacks,  with  n^ro  hair  and  features*     It  farther  appeared  that 
the  Fulahs,  almost  under  the  tropic,  yet  on  table  land,  are  red, 
not  black ;  some  of  the  same  race,  indeed,  of  a  Portuguese  tint : 
moreover  that  in  Abyssinia  the  hues  of  the  people  become  lighter 
as  the  ground  rises,  until  on  the  lofty  soil  of  Narea  they  attain 
the  European  standard.     With  the  tropic  and  lowlands  of  Se- 
negal be^ns  the  region  of  jet-black  skins,  which  as  &r  as  we 
know  continues  through  inter-tropical  Africa,  except  in  the  more 
elevated  regions.     Beyond  this  is  the  country  of  copper-colour- 
ed men,  who  in  Kafirland  are  the  majority ;  while  between  the 
tropics  there  are  few  such  tribes,  and  those  only  in  lofty  places. 
Lastly,  towards  the  Gape,  on  open  and  bleak  steppes,  are  the 
tawny  Hottentots, — ^scarcely  darker  than  the  MongoUans,  whom 
thCT  resemble  in  many  other  particulars  besides  colour. 

The  mass  of  facts  here  brought  togeihei  is  vastly  too  great  to 
be  overborne  by  anjr  exceptional  cases  alleged.  Such  will  only 
prove  that  climate  is  not  the  sole  law  by  which  colour  is  deter- 
mined; and  no  well-informed  person  imagines  that  it  is.  Se- 
condary laws  modify,  and  occasionally  overpower  it.  The  effects 
of  race  last  for  a  long  time  in  a  new  climate,  but  not  for  ever. 
Habits  of  life  and  food  are  of  still  greater  influence.  Indeed  the 
exceptions  alleged  to  the  law  of  climate  lessen  and  almost  dis- 
appear on  examination.  The  Laplanders,  it  is  said,  are  dark ; 
so  are  the  Esquimaux,  Samoiedes,  and  Voghouls.  The  reply  is, 
first,  that  all  tnese  are  in  positions  of  extreme  ccdd,  and  thus  far 
constitute  a  probability  that  climate  is  still  a  cause  at  work,  para- 
doxical as  that  may  be  called ;  next,  that  the  "  darkness"  spoken 
of  is  widely  different  from  the  jet  of  the  tropics :  if  climate  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  why  do  we  not  find  a  true  negro 
race  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  or  of  the  Polar  Sea  ?  thirdly, 
if  the  Lapps  are  tawny,  their  kinsmen  the  Finns  are  fair  and 
ruddy ;  so  if  the  Voghouls  are  black-eyed  and  dark-haired,  the 
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Osiiaks,  their  kinsmen^  are  a  red-haired  race.  A  theory  suggested 
by  Priehard  is,  that  in  a  cold  climate,  if  the  human  frame  is  well 
strengtiiened  by  generous  food  and  adequate  artificial  warmth, 
the  sanguineous  system  is  more  abundantly  developed  on  the 
surface  of  the  body  as  a  de&nce  against  the  temperature :  hence 
the  ruddy  and  fair  complexion  of  tribes  so  circumstanced.  But, 
that  if  food  and  warmth  is  inadequately  supplied,  Uie  system  is 
unequal  to  the  exigency,  and  a  stunted  growth  ^isues,  in  which 
the  skin  is  dried,  and  fat  is  often  determined  to  the  surface. 
Whatever  may  he  thought  of  this,  or  any  other  theory,  it  is  un-, 
reasonable  to  mock  at  the  doctrine  that  heat  and  cold  alike 
darken  the  complexion,  for  this  is  a  fact  of  daily  experience. 
An  Englishman  who  has  been  exposed  to  severe  cutting  wind  in 
foreign  travel,  c^ten  finds  himself  bumtf  and  even  peeled,  as  if  he 
had  been  subjected  to  a  tropical  sun. 

Another  exception  to  the  law  of  climate  has  been  allied  in 
the  copper  or  red  skin  of  the  North  American  tribes.  In  die  re- 
maining volume*  of  the  work  this  whole  question  will  no  doubt  be 
discussed  by  our  author  with  his  usual  erudition.  At  present  it 
must  suffice  us  to  state  oux  belief  that  the  fiu^ts  have  been  im- 
perfectly r^>orted.  The  northern  tribes  of  that  continent  are  so 
often  seen  painted,  that  their  true  colour  is  apt  to  be  mistaken. 
The  Califi:»mians,  tax  to  the  southj  are  of  a  green  bronze-like  hue, 
amiroadiing  to  black.  The  loway  Indians,  whom  Mr.  Catlin  has 
exhibited  in  England,  appear  to  be  as  light  as  Englishmen,  and 
some  of  than  blue-eyed.  The  outUne  of  their  case  really 
str^^thens  the  vulgar  opinion  as  to  the  efiect  of  climate. 

When,  however,  we  call  in  the  aid  of  history,  we  attain  a  pow- 
erftildisproof  ot  the  opposite  doctrine, — that  race  and  race  alone 
fixes  the  colcnur  of  the  skin.  K  there  be  any  one  point  as  to 
whidi  ancient  vmters  are  unanimous,  it  is  that  the  Gauls  and 
Germans  were  alike  exceedingly  fair ;  the  yellow  hair,  it  seems, 
predcmiinating  in  Gaul,  iuxd  the  red  in  Germany :  blue  or  grey 
eyes  and  huge  stature  belonged  to  them  in  common.  But  none 
of  these  are  any  longer  characteristics  of  the  nations.  The  mo- 
dem Frei^,  if  not  purely  Celtic,  have  a  greater  mixture  of  Ger- 
man than  of  any  other  foreign  blood ;  yet,  as  a  nation,  they  are 
very  tar  firom  being  as  £ur  as  either  the  Gauls  or  the  Germans 
are  described.  It  will  not  be  pretended  that  the  German  blood 
is  not  pure:  notwithstanding,  as  the  Chevalier  Bun^en  has 
observed,  he  looks  in  vain  among  his  own  countrymen  for  the 
Germans  of  Tacitus,  whose  peci^darities  he  can  now  only  find 
in  Sweden.  Both  nations  have  become  darker,  nor  pan  this 
be  asqribed  to  any  intermixture  of  race.  Change  of  climate 
*  We  learn  that  this  is  even  now  passing  through  the  press. 
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or  change  of  habits  appear  to  be  the  only  causes  which  can  have 
operated. 

Again :  the  argument  of  language  adequately  proves  that  the 
fair  Gauls  and  Germans  must  have  once  stood  in  close  contact 
with  the  dark-skinned  Brahmins ;  and  the  burden  of  proof  un- 
doubtedly rests  with  those  who  deny  that  they  once  formed  a 
single  stock  of  population.  The  certainty  is  hereby  forced  upon 
us,  that  mere  complexion,  in  long  time,  is  no  criterion  whatever 
of  descent.  It  is  no  reply  to  say  that  Brahmins  are  not  blacks 
by  nature,  but  are  only  tanned ;  the  very  use  of  the  word  tanned 
is  an  admission  that  colour  depends  on  climate,  unless  it  were 
pretended  that  a  child  of  English  and  another  of  Brahmin, 
parents,  bom  side  by  side  in  India,  would  grow  up  with  the 
same  complexion.  We  know  that  some  insist  on  the  cirumstance 
that  Moorish  children  are  white  when  bom ;  while  negro  children 
are  not  white,  but  only  red.  It  would  be  well  to  learn  more  dis- 
tinctly what  is  the  tint  of  Brahmin  children  at  birth,  on  which 
we  find  no  distinct  information :  meanwhile,  the  difierence  ad- 
verted to  is  one  of  degree  alone.  As  the  negro  is  far  blacker 
than  the  Moor,  it  is  not  wonderfiil  if  the  negro  infant  is  of  deeper 
hue  than  the  Moorish  infant.  As  regards  the  alleged  fact  that 
white  races  do  not  become  dark  in  tropical  climates,  in  proof  of 
which  the  English  families  of  the  West  Indies  are  appealed  to, 
the  reply  is  plain,  that  the  Creoles  are  artificially  sheltered  from 
the  influence  of  the  seasons,  and  hence  assume  the  appearance 
and  state  of  bleached  plants ,  from  which  light  has  been  excluded ; 
but  where  it  is  otherwise,  the  white  races  are  affected  most  strik- 
ingly by  climate,  of  which  the  Brahmins  themselves  are  an  irre- 
futable proof.  If,  moreover,  mere  circumstances  can  turn  the 
English  complexion  into  that  of  the  Brahmin,  it  requires  fiir 
greater  proof  than  any  which  is  offered  to  justify  the  incredulity 
entertained  by  many,  as  to  Brahmin  countenance  being  turned 
into  that  of  Pariahs,  or  into  the  true  tint  of  Sudan.  A  difiiculty 
used,  indeed,  to  be  felt  on  account  of  what  was  called  the  rete  mu^ 
cosum  of  the  negro, — a  supposed  membrane  or  tissue,  which  was 
the  seat  of  colour,  and  the  most  anxious  search  was  made  after 
the  corresponding  colourless  net-work  in  the  white  man.  When 
this  search  proved  vain,  re-examination  of  the  negro  skin  com- 
menced ;  and  the  conclusion  (as  carefully  detailed  by  Prichard, 
vol.  i.  p.  234,  &c.)  is,  that  no  such  membrane  exists  in  the  n^ro 
either.  It  is  a  mere  unorganized  extravascular  substance,  simi- 
lar to  the  pigment  of  the  eye. 

Other  differences  exist,  besides  colour,  between  the  races  of 
men ;  but  if  this  one  is  proved  to  change,  it  is  almost,  d  priori, 
certain  that  other  things  will  change  with  it ;  nor  are  any  of  the 
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points  whicb  contrast  race  to  race  so  strong  as  these  existing  in 
different  breeds  of  the  same  animal  species.  The  Spanish  horses, 
cows,  and  pigs,  which  ran  wild  in  the  New  World,  gave  rise  to  a 
progeny  notably  different  from  the  parent  stock ;  and  as  none  of 
these  animals  existed  previously  on  that  continent,  we  cannot 
question  the  purity  of  the  breed.  Some  have  laid  much  stress 
on  the  wool  of  the  negro,  as  a  substance  quite  different  from  hair ; 
but  microscopic  examination  shows  (as  Frichard  details  in  his 
single-volume  work)  that  the  negro  has  not  wool,  but  only  fine 
and  frizzled  hair,  bearing  a  woolly  aspect.  The  form  of  the 
skull  would  be  a  far  more  significant  matter,  if  a  particular 
shape  of  skull  stood  in  constant  connexion  with  black  skin  and 
woolly  hair.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  Mandingos,  the 
lolofs,  the  Dahomehans,  the  Kafirs,  the  Abyssinians,  the  Mo- 
zambique nations,  combining  other  negro  peculiarities  in  dif- 
ferent proportions,  have  all  well-shaped  heads:  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Georgians,  with  skulls  which  are  models  of  beauty, 
have  never  been  imagined  to  possess  any  particle  of  intellectual 
superiority. 

Some  proof  has  been  brought,  in  the  history  of  the  Turkish 
race,  that  the  form  of  the  head  improves  with  civilized  habits : 
more  evidence  will  perhaps  be  attained,  when  the  skulls  of  Danes, 
Celts,  and  Germans,  which  remain  in  barrows  or  charnel-houses, 
shall  have  been  dulv  studied.  Meanwhile,  we  have  a  powerful 
prcBJudicium  from  tne  following  circumstances.  The  habits  of 
the  Germans,  as  described  by  Tacitus,  were  exceedingly  similar 
to  those  of  the  North- American  Indians,  who  resemble  them  in 
domestic  purity  also,  and  in  the  comparative  excellence  of  their 
religious  notions ;  the  uncivilization  of  the  ancient  Britons  and 
Scythians  was  as  low  as  that  of  the  savages  of  Patagonia  at  pre- 
sent. These  facts  destroy  all  improbability  of  a  like  future  ele- 
vation of  the  modem  savj^e — provided  indeed  that  the  civilized 
man  does  not  first  exterminate  him.  Now,  supposing  the  brain 
to  be  the  organ  of  mind,  we  may  presume  that  it  will  expand  by 
culture  in  the  course  of  many  generations,  and  of  course  the 
skull  will  change  with  it.  If  it  be,  as  it  is,  a/ac^,  that  savages 
like  those  of  America  have  been  progenitors  of  the  German, 
French,  and  English  nations,  it  appears  an  unintelligible  incre- 
dulity to  insist  that  the  mind  of  a  race  may  so  change,  but  the 
brain  or  skull  cannot.  Concerning  the  general  physiognomy, 
nothing  need  be  said.  All  know  that  mountaineers  and  the  in- 
habitants of  bleak  table-land  have  high-cheeked  bones,  and  small 
or  narrow  eyes.  Other  alterations  of  form,  however  curious,  have 
nothing  in  them  more  wonderful. 

Before  leaving  our  remarks  on  the  ethnographical  parts  of  these 
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volumes^  we  cannot  help  adding  that  the  uncertainty  of  oiir  owit 
national  origin  is  highly  discouraging  to  inquirers  into  distant  na* 
tions,  and^  we  confess/ inspires  us  with  an  unpleasant  distrust. 
It  is  usual  to  take  for  granted  that  the  English  have  lUtle  or  no 
CSdtic  blood  in  them ;  yet  the  only  argument^  it  seems,  is  derived 
from  language.    Even  this  is  weakened  by  the  growing  convic- 
tion that  English  has  a  considerable  dash  of  Wakh  in  it;  but  if 
otherwise,  we  know  that  France  has  a  Celtic  population  mixed 
with  Iberian  and  Grennan  blood,  yet  her  language  is  Romanic. 
How,  then,  can  our  Saxo-Norman  tongue  prove  that  we  are  not 
in  descent  more  Celtic  than  German  ?    The  people  of  Cornwall 
and  of  Cumberland  are  conceded  to  be  almost  piure  Celts ;  yet 
their  tongue  would  prove  them  to  be  Saxons.    The  idea  that  the 
Saxon  invaders  extirpated  the  Britons  was  long  since  denounced 
by  Gribbon  as  a  fiction ;  and  we  see  no  ground  for  questioning  his 
arguments.     The  whole  presumption  therefore  is,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  our  peasants  and  middle  classes  are  all  at  least  as  truly 
Celtic  in  descent  as  German.     Nor  can  any  disjHTOof  be  dravni 
from  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  of  our  nation.     The 
Anglo-Americans  are  already  so  unlike  to  us  in  diaracter,  (aB  re- 
gards the  superficial  prominent  features  by  which  nations  would 
be  judged,)  that  an  intelligent  Chinese,  ignorant  of  our  history, 
might  plausibly  adduce  the  fact  in  proof  that  they  were  of  foireign 
blood  to  us.    On  the  other  hand,  the  points  of  similajity  discern- 
ible between  ourselves  and  the  Welsh  are  at  least  as  niunerous 
as  those  which  assimilate  us  to  the  Germans,  from  whom  we  have 
notable  differences ;  and  if  these  differences  may  be  imputed  to 
institutions  and  circumstances,  so  may  those  wnich  contrast  us 
with  the  Welsh.     Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  we  believe  our- 
selves Saxons.    A  race  long  depressed,  which  at  length  forces  it- 
self up  to  equality  with  its  masters,  gladly  forgets  its  own  ori- 
gin.   But  if  we  can  mistake  in  such  a  matt^,  how  can  we  trust 
language,  tradition,  opinion,  legend,  in  the  case  of  illiterate 
nations?    Language  undoubtedly,  under  certain  cases,  proves 
much,  as  when  tribes  locally  disconnected  have  the  same  speech ; 
but  the  case  of  France  shows  how  easily  it  may  be  pressed  too  far. 
Her  Komanic  tongue  is  probably  due  to  the  fact,  that  Claudius 
and  Galba  in^>arted  full  Roman  citizenship  to  all  Graul,  so  that 
the  nation  identified  itself  with  Rome.     Spain,  also,  was  greatly 
assimilated  to  Italy,  and  the  Latin  language  penetrated  very 
deeply. 

But  we  must  pass  from  the  ethnographical  portion  of  the  work 
(which  is  contained  in  the  second  and  following  volumes)  to  that 
which  is  concerned  more  directly  with  the  question  of  the  unity 
of  the  human  species.    The  first  point  is  to  define  the  term.    The 
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autfaor  regards  two  nations  of  men^  or  two  herds  of  animals^  to  be 
of  ^e  same  species  when  there  is  no  known  physiological  absurdity 
in  imagining  them  to  be  descended  from  conunon  parents.  We 
confess  that  the  definition  does  not  appear  to  us  adequate  to 
exdude  verbal  controversy ;  for  it  does  not  limit  the  time  sup- 
posed to  have  elapsed  since  they  diverged  from  the  common 
source*  In  the  present  state  of  science,  this  is  of  critical  im- 
portance. To  ima^ne  a  race  of  greyhounds  turning  into  bull- 
dogs in  fifty  years,  jDr.  Prichard  would  probably  treat  as  absurd ; 
yet  he  himself  believes  that  they  are  of  one  species.  He  must 
then  admit,  we  think,  that  a  physi(dogist  who  would  confess  that 
horses  could  not  spring  frcmi  asses  in  six  thousand  years,  might, 
without  any  known  absurdity ,  believe  the  transmutation  to  be 
possible  in  six  million.  On  the  other  hand,  we  think  that  the 
feeling  of  unity  in  species  depends  solely  on  what  the  individuals 
are  now,  without  any  reference  to  what  their  distant  progenitors 
once  were.  If  a  previously  unknown  being  presented  himself 
befinre  us,  and  was  discovered  to  have  human  sympathies  and 
human  intelligence ;  so  soon  as  a  medium  of  communication  were 
offered,  we  might  form  friendship  with  him,  and  exchange  ser- 
vices and  sentiment ;  we  might  even  make  him  partaker  of  our 
social  meetings,  or  invite  him  to  our  religious  worship, — but  we 
eould  not  i;^gard  him  as  of  one  species  with  us,  if  his  form  were 
that  of  an  angel,  or  that  of  a  Houhnyhynhm*  Nor  would  our 
difficulty  on  this  point  be  relieved  if  Geoflrey  St.  Hilaire  or 
Lamarck  succeeded  in  convincing  us  that  horses  and  men  were 
descended  itom  common  parents ;  or  if  old  Pindar  rose  from  the 
dead  to  teach  us, — 

we  should  reply,  that  the  horses  and  ourselves,  or  the  angels  and 
ourselves,  must  in  that  case  once  have  been  a  single  species,  but 
were  not  any  the  more  one  species  now.  We  still  could  not  give 
a  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  angel,  or  take  a  mare  as  wife  to 
our  s<m.  This  would  wholly  prevent  any  incorporation  of  such 
beings  into  our  families,  and  would  keep  up  a  strong  chasm  be- 
tween us  and  them,  as  different  in  species.  With  deference,  there- 
fore, to  Dr.  Prichard,  we  suggest  that  he  should  alter  his  definition 
thus :  that  "  those  are  of  one  species,  between  whom  there  is  at 
present  no  such  physiological  or  psychological  contrast,  as  to 
ninder  their  perfect  fusion  into  a  single  race." 

We  may  add,  that  in  deciding  whether  the  Eboes  or  Hotten- 
tots are  of  one  species  with  ourselves,  we  cannot  shake  off  the 
belief  that  we  are  solely  concerned  with  a  question  of  the  rela- 
tions of  man  to  man.     The  decision  would  be  the  same  if  no 
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animals  except  human  races  existed  on  the  earth,  or  if  we  knew 
absolutely  nothing  of  their  natural  history.  It  seems  only  to 
complicate  the  subject  and  distract  the  mind  to  make  the  defi- 
nition of  species  depend  on  our  knowledge  of  scientific  physi- 
ology and  extensive  comparative  anatomy,  however  proper  it 
may  be  (as  without  controversy  it  is)  to  illustrate  the  deviations 
of  humanity  from  a  common  type  by  like  deviations  among 
animal  races. 

But  we  must  proceed  to  state  his  arguments.  In  his  view  the 
unity  of  the  human  species  is  manifested  by  phenomena  which 
are  referable  to  four  different  classes.  The  first  of  these  com- 
prehends a  variety  of  vital  facts^  for  the  most  part  measureable 
by  number,  which  are  generally  observed  to  be  characteristic  of 
species.  Such  are  the  extreme  length  of  life,  the  number  of 
years  requisite  to  bring  each  sex  to  full  maturity,  the  number  of 
weeks  which  intervene  between  conception  and  birth,  the  number 
of  offspring  which  a  female  produces  at  a  time,  the  period  of  suck- 
ling, and  interval  required  for  the  development  of  infants'  teeth ; 
the  period  at  which  the  female  ceases  to  become  a  mother, — ^we 
may  add,  the  utmost  number  of  her  offspring,  and  the  age  at 
which  the  second  set  of  teeth  is  perfected ;  although  on  the  two 
last  points  the  author  does  not  think  it  needful  to  touch.  He 
alludes,  in  passing,  to  other  interesting  points, — the  frequency 
of  the  pulse,  and  the  specific  heat  of  the  blood.  All  of  these 
particulars,  he  argues,  although  they  may  be  called  results  or 
functions,  are  with  us  ultimate  facts  of  observation,  more  im- 
portant than  any  minute  anatomical  discoveries ;  just  as  the  fact 
of  possessing  or  not  possessing  articulate  speech  is  more  im- 
portant in  this  argument,  than  any  peculiarities  which  a  mere 
anatomist  could  ascertain  by  examining  the  throats  of  man  and 
of  the  ape.  We  shall  exhibit  Dr.  Prichard's  conclusion  under 
this  head  in  his  own  words : — 

"  The  general  conclusion  which  results  from  a  comparison  of  all 
the  preceding  testimonials  is,  that  there  is  no  marked  and  decided 
difference  between  the  different  tribes  of  men,  in  respect  to  the  prin- 
cipal phenomena  of  physical  life,  or  in  those  processes  which  are 
termed  by  physiological  writers  the  natural  functions.  It  seems  that 
the  phenomena  connected  with  child-bearing  and  the  uterine  system 
are  different  in  white  and  black  women  who  inhabit  different  climates, 
in  relation  merely  to  climate.*  The  races  differing  most  in  these 
respects  from  the  European  are  the  native  Americans,  whose  consti- 

*  It  has  long  been  taken  for  granted,  that  women  attain  adult  powers  much 
earlier  in  warm  than  in  cold  climates  :  but  Mr.  Roberton,  a  surgeon  of  Blanchester,' 
has  written  a  curious  and  able  paper  in  the  **  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,"  No.  164,  which  brings  powerful  evidence  that,  as  regards  the  Hindoo 
women,  the  whole  idea  is  a  misconception. 
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tution  of  body  appears  to  be  endowed  witb  a  lower  degree  of  irri- 
tability ;  hence  there  is  less  of  activity  in  their  vital  Unctions,  or  the 
processes  of  physical  life  are  carried  on  in  them  with  less  vigour  and 
intensity.  But  this  difference  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  to  allow  of 
a  question  whether  it  amounts  to  a  specific  distinction,  since  it  does 
not  exceed,  and  perhaps  scarcely  equals,  the  degree  of  dilSerence 
which  subsists  between  individuals  of  the  same  nation  or  kindred. 
It  is  to  be  expected  that  varieties'  in  the  temperament  of  particular 
individuals,  in  respect  to  the  early  or  late  commencement  and  termi- 
nation of  the  prolific  period  and  the  degrees  of  fecundity,  would  mani- 
fest themselves  more  or  less  as  characters  of  breeds  or  races,  as  they 
are  known  to  do  even  in  the  vegetable  tribes;  but  such  variations 
among  human  races  are  evidently  confined  within  very  narrow  limits : 
they  do  not  exceed  the  measure  of  individual  variety."  (vol.  i.  p.  137.) 

To  illustrate  how  characteristic  such  facts  are,  the  author  has 
observed,  p.  115, — 

'*  The  wolf  and  the  dog,  though  proximate  species,  differ  remark- 
ably as  to  the  period  of  utero-gestation.  The  she-wolf  appears  to 
carry  her  young  ninety  days;  while  the  period  of  gestation  in  the 
bitch  is  known  to  be  sixty-two  or  sixty-three  days.  *  «  * 
We  are  acquainted  with  no  similar  deviation  in  the  animal  economy 
within  the  limits  of  any  one  species,  and  it  is  very  unhkely  that  such 
a  fact  will  ever  be  observed." 

It  appears  beyond  a  doubt,  that  this  close  numerical  correspon- 
dence in  regard  to  the  natural  functions,  is  an  index  to  that 
structural  agreement  between  individuals  of  opposite  sex  which 
fits  them  to  become  parents  of  a  perfect  offspring,  and  in  which, 
therefore,  their  true  homogeneity  consists.  On  this  last  point 
fundamentally,  as  we  have  said,  we  believe  the  unity  of  species 
to  turn. 

But  the  second  class  of  facts  (which  our  author  styles  the 
phenomena  of  hybridity)  follows  out  into  result  what  might  have 
been  anticipated  from  the  first.  From  the  earliest  times  a  prac- 
tical test  of  the  sameness  or  diversity  of  species  has  been  looked 
for  in  the  results  of  breeding  together.  If  the  progeny  of  the 
horse  and  ass  had  been  naturally  as  prolific  as  the  parent  ani- 
mals, it  is  clear  that  no  sharp  line  would  exist  between  asses 
and  horses  at  present;  but  the  diversity  of  breeds,  from  the 
meanest  donkey  to  the  noblest  racer,  would  be  comparable  to 
that  which  is  seen  between  the  turnspit  or  pug-dog  and  the 
Irish  greyhound.  While,  therefore,  we  regard  the  existence  of 
the  mule  as  proving  that  his  two  parents  are  of  proximate  spe- 
cies, we  take  the  impossibility  of  propagating  a  breed  of  mules 
from  mule  parents  as  a  sufficient  criterion  that  the  species  are 
diverse. 
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The  broad  fact,  whicb  with  him  proves  that  this  view  is  ftmda- 
mentally  sound,  is,  that  the  animated  creation  is  separated  into 
forms  which  so  pertinaciously  retain  their  family  Kkenesses  and 
contrasts.     "  The  limits  of  each  kind  are  not  less  definite  rtorw 
than  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  some  thousand  of  years 
ago."    It  fiirther  appears  how  this  is  brought  about.    Although, 
in  the  vegetable  and  animal  world  alike,  it  is  alleged  that  hybrid 
productions  have  been  propagated  to  several  generations,  it  is 
imdeniable  that  such  propagation  is  di£Scult  and  uncertain,  and 
that  the  breed  in  all  cases  rapidly  hastens  to  extinction.     Such 
is  the  case  when  the  original  parents  are  ccHifessedly  of  different 
species.     When  they  are  only  of  different  breeds,  that  is,  varie- 
ties of  the  same  species,  Dr.  Prichard  states  that  intermixture 
often  improves  the  progeny,  which  becomes  not  only  handscoaer 
and  possessed  of  other  superiorities,  but  even  more  prolific  than 
the  purer  breeds.     Passing  now  to  the  races  of  mankind,  he  ad- 
duces various  testimonies  in  proof  that  all  mixed  races,  such  as 
we  call  half-castes,  sprung  from  black  and  white,  or  red  and  white, 
or  yellow  and  white  parents,  are  remarkable  for  physical  energy, 
ana  for  a  tendency  to  multiply.     If  the  fact  be  allowed,  the  in- 
ference appears  to  follow  with  the  greatest  certainty,  that  human 
diversities  constitute  variations  of  breed  only,  not  of  species. 

We  say,  if  the  fact  he  allowed  ;  for  statements  partially  dif- 
ferent from  the  above  seem  too  well  accredited  to  rgect.  It  is 
alleged  that  mixed  races  of  men  have  indeed  ordinarily-more  beau- 
ty, more  versatilily  of  mind,  and  greater  power  of  short  exertion 
than  pure  races ;  bat  that  they  have  less  lasting  strength,  are 
more  exposed  to  disease,  with  less  abiKty  to  bear  hardship  in 
body,  or  persevere  fixedly  in  mind.  We  are  di^osed  to  believe 
that  this  is  true,  and  that  Dr.  Prichard  overrates  the  hardihood 
of  mixed  races,  which  are  rather  to  be  eompared  to  hounds  or 
horses  propagated  with  a  view  of  uniting  numerous  qualities.* 
Such  anixnjds  are  often  kept  up  with  difiiculty,  and  less  show 
the  raciness  of  nature  than  tbe  harmonioits  perfectu)n  of  art. 
To  say  the  truth,  we  give  little  credit,  in  this  coomexion,  to  the 
"  serious  appreh^isions "  of  white  men  under  the  tropics,  that 
mulattoes  or  half-castes  are  destined  to  become  the  dominant 

*  Pallas  believed  all  our  domestic  animals  to  be  strictly  mongrels^  combining 
tke  good  pobits  of  numerons  independent  wild  species.  Coionel  HamiHon  Smith, 
who  has  been  over  some  of  the  sane  ground  as  Pallas,  warmly  espouses  this  the- 
ory. It  teaches  that  wvm  species  are  too  wide  apart  to  produce  any  intermediate 
offspring,  as  the  horse  and  cow;  othen  near  enough  to  propagate,  but  imper- 
fectly, as  the  horse  and  ass ;  othjtn  (which  he  names  Osculating  species}  can  con- 
tinue the  mixed  breed  indefinitely,  but  with  a  loss  of  hardihood :  such  are  the 
jackal  and  wild  dog  of  India  or  E^t.  To  us  it  appears  a  mere  verbal  contro- 
versy, (in  the  present  state  of  physiology,)  whether  to  call  the  last  "  osculating 
species,**  or  **  varieties  of  one  species.'* 
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race.  This  appears  to  us  to  mean  no  mc»re  than  that  mulattoes 
bear  a  tropicsd  clime  far  better  than  Europeans  do  ;  and  as  they 
inherit  a  portion  of  the  white  intellect  and  spirit,  and  often  gain 
easier  access  to  our  practical  art  or  science  than  falls  to  the  lot 
of  black  men,  they  become  more  capable  of  rule,  and  more  am- 
bitious ;  but  we  have  seen  no  evidence  whatever*  that  mulattoes 
in  the  tropics  multiply  faster  than  the  pure  natives,  or  that  in 
temperate  climes  they  oujtstrip  the  whites.  Without,  however, 
going  so  far  as  Dr.  Prichard's  authorities  on  this  point,  we  sup- 
pose it  is  indiq)Utable  that  there  are  no  two  known  races  of 
mankind  such,  that  a  mixed  progeny  derived  from  them  shows 
the  least  tendency  to  sterility. 

His  third  head  of  facts  is,  the  sameness  of  diseases  to  which 
human  races  are  liable.  Nothing  short  of  a  startling  contrast  in 
this  respect  would  make  a  positive  objection  against  the  doctrine 
of  unity,  for  aH  moderate  diversities  would  be  fairly  ascribed  to 
dimate  and  food ;  therefore  nothing  short  of  a  most  minute 
agreement  seems  to  add  much  to  the  conviction  (great  or  small) 
cf  the  unity  of  the  species,  which  may  have  been  derived  from 
the  former  argument.  But  however  low  any  one  may  rate  the 
amount  of  evidence  which  this  branch  of  inqtdry  can  possibly 
yield,  the  whole  of  it  is  in  one  direction.  There  is  no  disease 
which  exists  in  one  tribe  of  men,  to  which  there  is  the  least 
reason  to  doubt  whether  all  tribes  are  Kable.  Residence  in  par- 
ticular districts  may  cause  a  predisposition  to,  or  impart  a  hardi- 
hood against,  particular  maladies,  and  in  different  climates  dif- 
ferent organs  are  more  easily  attacked ;  but  these  phenomena 
are  wholly  subordinate.  **  The  pathological  history  of  diflerent 
races  appears  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  inference  already  de- 
duced from  researches  into  their  physiology, — that  a  common 
nature  belongs  to  all  mankind."  Qf).  160.) 

The  fourth  class  under  which  the  author  examines  the  pheno- 
mena of  human  nature  has  been,  perhaps,  too  much  n^lected  in 
scientific  treatises,  which  naturally,  dwell  with  peculiar  emphai^ 
OB  purely  physical  evidence.  The  very  limited  mental  power  of 
brutes  makes  it  hard  to  rest  much  in  this  case  on  psychological 
facts,  as  any  criterion  of  sameness  or  diversity  of  species ;  never- 
theless, even  among  them,  a  majority  of  what  we  call  the  in- 
stincts are  so  far  characteristic,  as  to  discriminate  each  species 
from  that  which  is  proximate  to  it.  One  class  of  birds  or  of 
insects  is  easily  known  from  another  very  similar  to  it,  by  the 
structure  of  its  nest,  or  the  arrangements  made  for  its  young. 

*  Indeed,  in  Mr.  Lawrence's  Lectures  (iv.  §  %  ck.  2),  Mr.  Esthwidc  and  Mr. 
Long  are  referred  to,  as  declaring  each  of  them,  in  his  "  History  of  Jamaica,"  that 
<«  mde  Mid  female  mulattoes  do  not  produce  so  many  children  together,  as  if  they 
were  united  respectively  to  negresses  and  Europeans." 
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The  horse  is  distinguished  from  the  zebra,  the  Indian  bull  from. 
the  bison,  as  much  by  docility  and  gentleness  of  temper  as  by 
external  form.  Dogs  are  known  to  have  numerous  acquired, 
instincts  and  many  remarkable  points  of  contrast, — ^a  result,  in. 
part,  of  their  high  mental  culture ;  yet  there  are  instincts  com- 
mon to  them  which  decidedly  discriminate  the  species.  Such  is, 
eminently,  their  passion  for  human  notice  and  caresses ;  *  and  in 
striking  contrast  to  this  is  the  misanthropy  of  the  common  wolf, 
whose  skeleton,  nevertheless,  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  distin- 
guish from  that  of  a  dog.  From  this  topic,  therefore.  Dr.  Pri- 
chard  seeks  for  a  new  set  of  criterions  of  the  sameness  of  the 
hiunan  species. 

If  the  appeal  be  allowed  at  all,  no  long  time  need  be  spent  in 
coming  to  a  decision.  The  identity  of  human  minds  is,  m  fact, 
attested  by  the  universality  of  language,  and  by  the  power  of 
translating  from  one  language  to  another.  In  different  stages  of 
mental  advancement,  a  language  is  more  or  less  deficient  in 
words  conducive  to  accurate  reasoning  or  indicative  of  habitual 
generalization ;  but  any  two  barbarous  languages,  or  any  two 
which  are  highly  cultivated,  are  so  pervaded  by  a  sameness  of 
genius  and  vocabulary,  as  to  witness  the  sameness  of  the  soul 
within.  "  The  sentiments,  feelings,  sympathies  .  .  .  •  .  and  the 
habitudes  of  life  and  action  thence  resulting,"  says  Dr.  Prichard, 
"  are  the  real  and  essential  characteristics  of  humanity,**  With- 
out dwelling  on  the  obvious  identities  in  human  passions,  he 
proceeds  to  insist  more  minutely  on  the  point  in  which  man  is 
so  contrasted  with  brutes, — a  concern  about  an  invisible  world 
and  a  future  state  of  existence. 

*'  The  rites  every  where  performed  for  the  dead,  the  various  cere- 
monies of  cremation,  sepulture,  embalming,  mummifying,  funereal 
processions  and  pomps,  following  the  deceased  during  thousands  of 
successive  years  in  every  region  of  the  earth, — innumerable  tumuli 
scattered  over  all  the  northern  region  of  the  world,  which  are,  per- 
haps, the  only  memorials  of  races  long  extinct, — ^the  morals,  pyra- 
mids, and  houses  of  the  dead,  and  the  gigantic  monuments  of  the 
Polynesians, — the  magnificent  pyramids  of  Egypt  and  of  Anahuac, — 
the  prayers  and  litanies  set  up,  in  behalf  of  the  dead  as  well  as  of  the 
living,  in  the  churches  of  Christendom,  in  the  mosques  and  pagodas 
of  the  East,  as  heretofore  in  Pagan  temples, — the  power  of  sacerdotal 
or  consecrated  orders,  who  have  caused  themselves  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  interpreters  of  destiny,  and  as  mediators  between  the 

*  Mr.  Bell  has  adduced  some  remarkable  facts  in  proof  that  the  wolf  and  dog 
are  of  the  same  species.  The  difference  as  to  the  time  of  gestation  in  the  females, 
above  alluded  to,  is  a  formidable  difficulty  on  the  threshold  of  such  an  opinion. 
Pallas,  with  much  plausibility,  contends  that  the  jackal  is  the  wild  original  of 
the  dog. 
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gods  and  men, — sacred  wars,  desolating  empires  through  zeal  for 
some  metaphysical  dogma, — ^toilsome  pilgrimages  performed  every 
year  hy  thousands  of  white  and  hlack  men,  through  various  regions 
of  the  earth,  seeking  atonement  for  guilt  at  the  tombs  of  prophets  and 
holy  persons ;  all  these,  and  a  number  of  similar  phenomena  in  the 
history  of  nations,  barbarous  and  civilized,  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  all  mankind  sympathize  in  deeply-impressed  feelings  and  senti- 
ments, which  are  as  mysterious  in  their  nature  as  in  their  origin/' 
(p.  175.) 

In  order  to  illustrate  more  fully  the  sameness  of  the  human 
spirit,  the  author  here  goes  into  detail  concerning  several  tribes 
which  have  been  regarded  as  the  most  distant  from  the  Euro- 
pean type, — the  Bushmen  and  Hottentots,  Esquimaux,  Green- 
landers,  and  the  African  negroes.  As  many  individuals  among 
them  have  been  at  various  times  converted  to  a  profession  of 
Christianity,  great  opportunity  was  afforded  for  observing  how 
similarly  to  Europeans  their  hearts  and  consciences  were  affected 
under  its  influence.  And  as  regards  the  low  grade  of  intellect 
ascribed  to  the  African  nations,  this  can  have  no  weight  to  prove 
them  a  separate  species,  "  if  it  be  allowed  that  there  are  some 
negroes  wnose  mental  faculties  fully  attain  the  standard  of  Eu- 
ropean intellect."  This  is  an  indisputable  fact ;  an,d,  it  might 
seem,  ought  totally  to  silence  the  whole  tribe  of  cavillers  who 

{'ustify  or  palliate  the  atrocious  kidnapping  and  enslaving  of 
luman  creatures,  by  imputing  an  inferiority  of  mind  which  the 
i^tem  itself  perpetuates.  Nor  ought  we  to  forget  that  the 
u-ermans  and  Finns,  to  the  eyes  of  a  Tacitus,  presented  a  spec- 
tacle not  very  different  from  that  of  Cherokees  and  Hottentots 
to  us. 

The  author  proceeds  to  review  the  negative  evidence;  that  is, 
virtually,  to  reply  to  the  objections  drawn  from  the  dissimilarities 
of  human  races.  These  consist,  chiefly,  in  colour,  in  the  form  of 
the  trunk  and  limbs,  or  of  the  skull ;  all  of  which  details  Dr. 
Prichard  reviews  with  the  most  ample  illustration.  He  distri- 
butes hiunan  complexion  under  three  heads,  depending,  not  on 
the  skin,  but  on  the  eyes  and  hair, — the  black,  the  brown,  and 
fl^e  white, — or,  as  he  prefers  to  call  them,  Melanous,  Xanthous, 
a^d  Leucous.  Of  skulls,  he  distinguishes  three  sorts;  1st.  the 
^  |4egro>  'which  is  narrow  and  elongated,  with  projecting  jaw ; 
2nd.  the  Indo- Atlantic,  or  oval  skull ;  8rd.  the  broad-faced  or 
mrramidal  skull  of  Northern  Asia,  America,  and  South  Africa. 
The  diversities  of  form  remarked  in  the  body  do  not  admit  of 
any  concise  notice.  But  after  recounting  the  facts  in  their  frdl- 
est  strength,  he  turns  aside  to  examine  the  differences  in  colour, 
hair,  and  structure  discernible  in  different  individuals  of  the  same 
brute  species.     All  the  varieties  of  the  human  race  find  their  re- 
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presentatives  in  the  various  breeds  of  domestic  animalsi  the  dis- 
similarities of  which  are  often  on  a  magnified  scale  as  compared 
to  man.  He  remarks,  that  if  some  of  the  basest  types  of  hu- 
manity di^lay  some  remote  correspondences  to  the  brute, — as 
in  the  protruding  jaw,  the  less  ample  brain,  the  lanky  limbs,  the 
broad  and  solid  pelvis  of  the  male, — this  is  no  more  than  we 
might  expect,  when  we  see  that  the  most  neglected  breeds  of 
dogs  degenerate  into  a  wolf-like  form,  and  wild  horses  into  a  re- 
semblance to  the  jiggetai.  Finding,  then,  that  when  we  apply  all 
the  available  criterions  for  ascertaining  the  common  nature  of 
man  we  never  get  more  than  one  response  to  our  question,  and 
that  the  objections  urged  are  of  no  weight, — ^both  because  the 
contrasts  of  race  and  race  are  less  than  those  which  divide  the 
asc^tained  varieties  of  animal  species,  and  because  we  have  his- 
torical evidence  of  great  and  decisive  changes  of  complexion, 
countenance,  and  form  of  head  in  well-known  human  tribes, — 
we  are  forcibly  brought  to  the  conclusion,  that  mankind  at  large 
constitute  but  a  single  species. 

On  reviewing  the  whole  argument,  we  cannot  shake  off  a  feel- 
ing that  the  result  might  have  been  attained  with  far  less  effort. 
For  what  have  we  proved  ?  That  men  have  actually  descended 
from  common  parents?  No:  but  that  they  may  have  so  de- 
scended; out  of  which  is  educed  (by  the  author)  the  idea  of 
**  common  species."  We  seem  to  ourselves  to  reach  the  same 
goal  more  rapidly  thus :  "  Whatever  was  the  origin  of  human 
tribes,  it  is  certain  that  every  nation  is  capable  of  fttsion  with 
any  other  nation ;  since  they  can  become  partners  of  domestic, 
social,  political,  and  religious  life,  interchanging  thought,  feeling, 
and  truth.  Therefore  they  are  all  of  one  species."  However, 
our  author  is  not  satisfied  with  proving  that  the  tribes  of  man- 
kind may  have  arisen  from  a  single  stock  of  population ;  he  fur- 
ther seeks  to  prove  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  have 
really  so  arisen :  in  short,  that  analogj^:  so  recommends  this  view, 
as  to  throw  the  whole  burden  of  probf  on  one  who  doubts  it. 
And  he  seems  to  regard  it  as  of  serious  importance,  not  only  to 
the  estimation  of  the  Mosaic  history,  but  to  the  moral  relations 
between  civilized  and  savage  men,  that  the  descent  of  all  from 
common  parents  should  be  universally  believed. 

It  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  result  to  which  men  of  science 
should  ultimately  arrive  on  this  subject  is  of  indiffference  to  the 
theologian ;  nor  would  we  assert  that,  in  the  actual  history  of 
Christianity,  the  popular  belief  has  not  been  of  much  practical 
value  to  the  interests  of  humanity.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
that  feeling  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  which  it  is  so  eminently 
characteristic  of  Christianity  to  have  diffused,  could  not  easily 
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ktve  taken  root  in  the  popular  intellecti  if  it  bad  not  been  ex- 
hibited as  a  material  and  historical  fact.  In  the  sentiment  of  the 
uneducated,  the  rights  of  hiunan  nature  are  in  no  small  decree 
dependent  on  the  physical  derivation  of  our  whole  race  from 
Adam  and  £ye ;  yet  we  do  not  think  it  misplaced  to  enter  a 
protest  against  the  propriety  of  such  a  view,  supported  though  it 
be  by  r>r.  Pricharas  name.  The  moral  rights  of  men  depend 
altogether  on  their  moral  nature.  While  Africans  have  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  human  beings,  it  could  never  be  right  to  treat 
them  as  domestic  cattle  or  as  wild  fowl,  if  it  were  ever  so  abun* 
dantly  demonstrated  that  their  race  was  but  an  improved  species 
cf  ape,  and  ours  a  degenerate  kind  of  god. 

But  we  proceed  to  the  author's  ailment,  which  occupies  the 
very  first  Book  of  his  work.  In  it  we  find  a  luminous  and  most 
interesting  survey  of  the  ascertained  facts  concerning  the  centres 
of  dispersion,  whence  the  various  species  of  plants  and  animals 
have  proceeded ;  a  survey  based  chiefly  on  the  labours  of  De 
Candolle,  Humboldt,  and  other  great  naturalists  of  the  present 
and  just  departed  generation.  On  these  fiusts  the  author  founds 
an  argument  by  analogy,  which  stands  thus :  —Since  every  spe- 
cies of  wild  plants  and  animals  has  been  difiused  firom  a  single 
local  centre,  we  are  bound  to  believe  the  same  (until  proof  of  the 
contrary  is  offered)  concerning  the  human  species ;  or,  as  he  him- 
self expresses  it,  it  follows,  that "  if  there  be  but  one  human  spe- 
cies, then  there  is  but  one  human  race,"  p.  97.  Our  readers  will 
themselves  judge  what  weight  there  is  m  this.  "We  find  great 
difficulty  in  acquiescing  in  its  validity  as  an  argument.  First, 
we  need  to  be  assured,  that  analogy  drawn  from  brutes  can  be 
r^htly  applied  to  man.  Morally  there  is  a  great  chasm,  though 
physically  we  approximate  to  them.  Are  we  so  sure  that  the 
moral  necessities  of  man  may  not  have  led  to  a  different  arrange- 
ment in  his  case,  from  that  which  has  been  established  for  brutes  I 
We  heartily  deprecate  the  system  of  obtruding  moral  reasonings 
into  physics ;  but  when  we  are  endeavouring  to  ascertain  whether 
a  certain  peculiarity  in  man's  nature  may  have  made  him  an  ex- 
eeptional  case,  we  do  not  see  how  to  avoid  an  appeal  to  the  ends 
to  be  served.  We  do  not  build  up  any  system  on  imagined  moral 
necessities,  but  we  use  the  argument  negatively,  and  by  way  of 
precaution,  against  possibly  overstrained  use  of  analogy.  So 
much  being  premised,  let  it  be  observed,  that  when  it  pleased 
the  Creator  to  plant  bisons  in  America,  buffidoes  in  Afidca,  cows 
in  South  Europe,  aurochses  in  Poland,  zebus  in  India,— all  ani- 
mals of  like  genus, — the  varieties  of  their  constitution  were  ori- 
ginally  (it  may  be  presumed)  adapted  to  their  position ;  and,  wha^t- 
V7tt  (Uversities  might  on  physical  grounds  be  desirable,  AoJ  no 
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limit  set  on  them  by  moral  reasons.  But  to  establish  reasonable 
creatures  in  Afiica  and  other  reasonable  creatures  in  Europe,  so 
different  in  form  as  to  make  intermarriage  and  fusion  impossible, 
would  have  been  (we  venture  to  think)  to  provide  for  moral  dis- 
order. Hence,  even  if  many  human  races  had  been  simulta- 
neously planted  in  the  world,  it  might  have  been  essential  to 
constitute  them  so  near  in  type  as  to  permit  their  perfect  fusion. 
Here  is  a  distant  moral  reason  for  a  limit  being  set  on  human 
diversities,  which  did  not  exist  as  to  any  animal  races.  May  not, 
then,  the  tribes  of  mankind,  although  one  species,  be  properly 
analogous  to  the  kind/red  species  of  one  genus  of  animals,  which 
generally  have  spread  from  different  centres  ?  If  any  have  an 
insuperable  objection  to  even  a  negative  argument  in  tms  matter, 
founded  on  moral  congruities,  we  vrill  state  the  matter  to  them  in 
a  different  way.  How  are  we  to  know,  whether  to  use  the  argu- 
ment of  analogy  as  Prichard  has  done,  or  to  invert  it  thus  ?  "  In 
no  case  do  we  find  the  same  species,  though  often  the  same  genus, 
of  the  higher  animals  spread  over  the  whole  globe :  hence  it  is 
probable  that  the  races  of  men  are  not  of  one  species,  but  are 
mere  congeners,  like  the  bison,  cow,  and  buffalo."  If  any  one 
reply  by  bringing  direct  proof  that  mankind  is  of  one  species,  he 
thereby  establishes  a  breach  of  analogy  between  men  and  brutes, 
which  shows  that  an  argument  of  such  a  kind  is  not  here  to  be 
trusted. 

But  again :  granting  that  the  analogy  holds,  what  does  it  prove  ? 
That  mankind  are  sprung  from  a  single  pair?  Not  at  all.  This 
is  wholly  uncertain  concerning  plants  and  animals :  probabilities, 
however,  suggest,  that  all  the  feebler  and  unarmed  creatures,  on 
whom  the  stronger  prey,  would  be  originated  in  considerable 
numbers  at  once.  The  whole  species  would  be  exposed  to  im- 
minent risk  of  extirpation,  if  its  existence  were  hung  on  only 
two  frail  lives.  And  as  man  is  undefended  by  nature,  and  emi- 
nently helpless  while  isolated,  the  same  argument  would  apply 
at  least  as  plausibly  to  him.* 

*  In  reply  to  the  extremely  ingenious  argument  adduced  by  the  writer  of  this 
article,  as  yet  possibly  untouched  by  any  living  man,  that  the  races  of  men  are  not 
of  one  species,  but  mere  congeners,  it  should  be  noticed  that  aU  tradition  and  re- 
ligion contradict  it.  This,  it  is  contended,  is  placing  the  argument  distinct  from 
a  physiological  form  ;  but  surely,  if  the  races  of  mankind  are  shown  to  be  con- 
geners, no  mental  reasoner  can  prove  that  they  did  not  spring  from  a  single  pair. 
The  terms  genus  and  species  omj  perplex  the  argument.  Alan  is  not  suDJect  to 
such  changes  as  the  species  of  animals  present,  and  though  the  type  of  these  vras 
doubtless  simple  at  first,  yet  man  has  not  varied  from  man  in  the  same  proportion 
as  to  establish  such  a  distinction  as  exists  between  the  bison  and  the  bufblo. 
Where  has  he  thrown  out  fresh  organism,  and  in  what  mark  of  the  original  pfenus 
does  even  the  Australian  fail?  We  cannot  consider  the  doctrine  of  species  as 
other  than  fatal  to  all  just  reasoning  on  the  subject.  If  it  be  argued  that  every 
individual  constitutes  a  species  of  mim,  then  the  argument  might  have  just  as 
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Altogether^  it  is  hard  to  feel  much  satisfSEtction  in  Dr.  Prich- 
ard  s  work  as  a  defence  of  the  Mosaic  narrative ;  but  as  we  are 
not  assuming  the  character  of  Biblical  critics,  we  forbear  to  enter 
upon  this  smyject.     In  fine  it  may  be  remarked,  that  in  the  con- 
troYersy  concerning  human  races,  the  combatants  are  liable  each 
in  turn  to  make  a  grand  assumption.     Each  sees  his  neighbour's 
unfairness,  and  eadi  is  apt  to  be  unaware  of  his  own.     Jrrichard 
often  tacitly  assumes  that  a  nation  cannot  change  its  language ; 
his  opponents,  that  it  cannot  change  its  physical  peculiarities. 
The  latter  axe  often  quite  preposterous  in  the  support  of  their 
hypothesis ;  alleging  ^or  instance)  that  though  blue-eyed,  light- 
haired  nations  may  become  dark,  (as  has  been  the  case  with  the 
Germans  and  French,)  yet  the  opposite  change  is  impossible ! 
Equally  do  they  overlook  the  broader  facts  of  the  relation  be- 
tween climate  and  complexion,  while  embarrassing  themselves 
about  secondary  laws.     They  tell  us  that  the  white  natives  of 
Mount  Aurasius  must  needs  be  Teutons,  "  because  "  races  can- 
not change ;  but  if  so,  why  are  no  such  Teutons  found  in  the  low- 
lands of  Algiers  or  Morocco  ?     Have  mountains  an  affinity  for 
Teutonic  races?      Have  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia  attracted 
another  swarm  from  the  north?     Have  these  sole  breeders  of 
white  men  managed  to  poUute  the  blood  of  Kongo  with  Teuton- 
ism  ?     Why  do  we  not  nnd  black  Brahmins  in  the  Hindoo  Kush, 
or  white  Siah  Posh  in  Bengal  ?     The  whole  theonr  shows  how 
learned  men,  by  seeing  too  much,  may  see  less  than  common 

much  weight  as  this  to  put  one  on  the  proof  of  his  descent,  which  would  be  mere 
cavilling.  Man  is  sulijected,  in  the  great  varieties  of  the  human  family,  to  many 
accidents  during  his  gestation,  and  also  life.  He  is  also  subject  to  strong  influ- 
ences from  climate,  diet,  phjrsical  status,  and  locality  ;  but  these  have  never  yet 
separated  him  from  his  brothers  to  such  an  extent  as  even  to  blurt  the  marks  of  the 
original  genus.  There  exists  therefore,  as  we  should  expect,  infinitely  more  proof 
of  the  origin  of  the  race  from  a  single  pair  than  of  an^  other  animal  or  vegetable 
type,  which  if  made  must  be  viewed  as  also  guarded,  if  necessary,  by  divine  care, 
and  therefore  would  not  be  committed  to  "  frail  chances  of  sustentation.*'  It  will 
be  said  that  this  is  introducing  theology  into  the  question :  it  must  be  so,  for  it  is 


absolutely  connected  with  it.  We  fully  admit  that  Dr.  Prichard  may  not  have 
succeeded  in  showing  the  derivation  from  a  single  pair,  though  he  has  gone  as  near 
to  it  as  probably  may  be  possible ;  but  it  matters  little  the  infirmity  of  the  induc- 


tive process,  since  we  are  spared  the  trouble  by  a  less  uncertain  assurance.  Allow- 
ing Noah  to  represent  the  genus,  we  will  take  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet  as  the 
species  embracing  the  Caucasian,  Mongolian,  and  Ethiopian  race,  and  thus  only 
admit  the  above  argument.  Dr.  Prichard  has  shown  with  great  ingenuity  that 
there  existed  but  one  basis  of  original  speech;  connected  with  this  he  traces  men 
to  one  origin,  as  their  speech ;  but  here  he  possibly  outsteps  his  proveable  points 
in  showing  that  they  descend  from  a  single  pair,  still  doubtless  he  reduces  them 
to  a  single  type  notwithstanding  aU  their  mutations ;  but  this  type  may  be  that  of 
a  nation,  as  well  as  of  a  single  pair ;  and  here  revelation  fills  up  the  lost  link,  and 
supplies  the  deficiency.  The  inference  would  naturally  run  that  way,  that  there 
must  have  been  a  first  man  and  a  first  woman,  for  as  a  divine  act  is  not  repeated 
needlessly,  so  the  necessity  of  creating  varied  types  of  a  genus  transmissive  of 
itself  is  not  apparent.  Succession  of  the  species  followed  on  this  original  genus, 
if  we  must  use  this  term,  and  the  divine  agency  was  not  uselessly  iterated. — Ed. 
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people.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  not  how  to  deny  that 
rrichard  wholly  overdrives  the  argument  which  similari^  of  Ian-* 
guage  yields.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  case  of  England, 
France,  and  Spain  in  proof  of  the  errors  into  which  language 
might  lead  us,  but  niunerous  similar  facts  may  be  adduced.  All 
Syria,  and  a  large  part  of  Northern  AMca,  now  talks  Arabic,  and 
yet  is  not  of  Arabic  descent,  any  more  than  were  the  Moors  of 
Spain.  One  of  the  tribes  of  Berbers  (called  Biscaries)  now  talk 
Arabic,  according  to  Mr.  Hodgson.  How  he  ascertained  that 
they  were  really  Berbers  we  know  not ;  but  if  he  is  correct,  lan- 

Oe  will  not  guarantee  to  us  that  the  black  tribes  who  speak 
er  are  not  of  negro  blood.  The  Jews  and  Armenians  in 
every  country  of  the  world  learn  from  infancy  a  tongue  not  their 
own ;  and  did  not  religion  keep  up  the  memory  of  their  origin 
and  some  acquaintance  with  their  own  language,  it  might  be 
wholly  forgotten.  Under  the  Emperor  Claudius,  the  Etruscan 
had  already  nearly  become  a  dead  language  in  Italy,  yet  a  large 
stock  of  Etruscan  population  must  have  remained.  A  century 
later,  if  the  history  had  been  lost,  a  philosopher  might  have  ima- 
gined, &om  the  language  then  spoken  in  Etruria,  mat  they  were 
a  people  of  near  kindred  to  the  Komans.  A  neglect  of  this  topic 
appears  to  us  the  weak  point  pervading  Dr.  Prichard's  arguments. 
We  may  also  add,  that  ne  hardly  avows  to  himself,  what  we  think 
he  must  feel,  that  the  lapse  of  time  requisite  to  bring  about  such 
changes  as  he  maintains,  is  far  greater  than  the  limits  of  received 
history  allow.  Viewing,  therefore,  his  work  as  an  exceedingly 
valuable  contribution,  we  are  unable  to  think  that  the  argument 
is  yet  exhausted. 


Art,  VII. — Llewelyn's  Heir ;  or^  North  Wales,  its  Manners, 
Custams,  and  Superstitions  during  the  last  Century.  Illus- 
trated by  a  Story  founded  on  Fact.  3  vols.  London :  Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co.,  1846. 

Whether  the  best  mode  of  making  known  the  customs  and 
manners  of  a  country  a  century  ago  be  the  writing  a  grave  and 
sober  treatise,  illustrated  by  antiquarian  and  historical  notes,  or 
the  inditing  a  romantic  story  in  which  murders  and  elopements, 
witches,  fairies,  and  consecrated  wells  mingle  with  rural  justices 
Hnd  country  squires,  damsels  bewitching  and  bewitched,  ale- 
browsts,  and  battles  in  Germany,  is  a  question  wluch  would, 
perhaps,  receive  answers  various  as  the  persons  to  whom  it 
might  be  put.  The  fair  writer  of  the  book  oefore  us  has  chosen 
the  latter,  and  as  North  Wales  is  by  no  means  so  well  known  in 
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this  country  as  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol^  we  shall  probably 
gratify  our  readers  by  making  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject 
which  these  volumes  introduce  to  our  notice.  The  beauties  of 
scenery  which  the  Principality  presents,  the  romantic  character 
of  its  moimtain  legends,  its  fairy  mythology  and  historical  tra- 
ditions, the  warm  and  passionate  but  generous  character  of  its 
inhabitants,  the  antiquarian  interest  of  its  edifices,  all  entitle 
Wales,  and  especially  North  Wales,  to  m^e  attention  than  as 
yet  it  has  ever  received  from  our  summer  tourists.  A  few  years, 
nowever,  and  many  changes  will  have  taken  place ;  the  ancient 
British  language,  &st  disappearing,  already  will  have  become 
extinct,  nor  wiU  even  the  well-intended  Welsh  discourses  al  the 
accomplished  Bishop  of  St.  David's  keep  it  long  from  destruc- 
tion ;  for  the  once  boasted  simplicity  of  the  mountaineer  is  de- 
g^ierating  into  the  mercenary  spirit  which  usually  pervades  the 
inhabitants  of  a  beautiful  country  chiefly  sought  by  travellers  for 
the  natural  charms  it  displays.  Spain  is  daily  becomii^  more 
European^  and  Wales  more  English ;  and  they  who  would  see 
the  one  before  her  half-oriental  character  has  faded,  or  the  other 
before  her  peculiarities  are  merged  in  widely-spreading  Angli- 
cism, should  haste  to  see  them  before  it  be  too  late.  We  cannot 
k>ok  with  regret  on  any  thing  which  t^ids  to  produce  unity  of 
thought,  language,  and  feeling.  We  would  glaol^  see  the  whole 
British  empire  speaking  one  language  and  animated  by  one 
spirit,  and  the  Erse,  Welch,  and  GaeUc  dialects  gone  after  the 
Cornish  and  Armoriean.  There  would  be  some  loss  of  romance, 
but  there  would  be  a  real  gain  in  common  happiness ;  nor  can 
we  altogether  dismiss  the  hope,  that  even  in  our  own  time  we 
may  see  more  than  the  beginnings  of  a  change  so  much  to  be 
wished.  But  while  we  thus  express  a  desire  for  the  gradual  ex- 
tinction of  those  peculiarities  which  at  present 

"  Make  enemies  of  nations,  that  had  else, 
Like  kindred  drops,  be  mingled  into  one," 

we  by  no  means  wish  to  see  them  forgotten.  We  would  hail 
every  addition  to  our  literature  which  might  tend  to  preserve 
and  embalm  those  traditions  of  the  past,  and  hence  we  have 
deemed  "Llewelyn's  Heir"  not  unmeet  to  have  a  place  among 
those  books  on  which  we  bestow  a  more  than  cursory  notice. 
Who  would  not  be  struck  with  finding  so  classical  a  custom  as 
that  which  is  alluded  to  in  the  following  passage,  in  so  remote 
and  imlettered  a  district. 

"  Herbert  was  disappointed  of  the  amusement  he  had  promised 
himself,  for  he  could  detect  nothing  in  the  clergyman's  manner  to 
turn  into  ridicule,  and  the  unaffected  piety  of  the  whole  congregation 
excited  his  surprise  and  respect ;  but  his  sense  of  the  ridiculous  was 
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much  too  keen  to  allow  of  his  newly-awakened  piety  preva:iting  his 
laughing  when,  during  the  sennon,  at  the  same  instant,  men,  women, 
and  children  rose  from  their  seats  and  spat  upon  the  floor;*  he  turned 
to  Eva,  and  asked  her  what  was  the  matter  ? 

"  '  Oh,  nothing ! '  said  Eva,  who  could  not  suppress  a  smile.  *  The 
worthy  people  are  only  expressing  their  abhorrence  of  the  devU;  they 
always  spit  when  his  name  is  pronounced  in  church.' " 

It  is,  we  know,  a  relic  of  early  Christianity,  for  in  remote 
times  the  catechumens  were  accustomed  thus  to  spit  when  the 
name  of  Satan  was  mentioned,  to  show  their  abhorrence  of  him 
and  his  works ;  and  there  is,  or  rather  was,  (foi^  it  is  now  becom- 
ing unfrequent,)  a  somewhat  analogous  custom  among  the  Jews, 
who  at  the  feast  of  Purim  were  in  the  habit  of  pulling  up  to  the 
top  of  a  little  woode.n  gallows,  of  which  each  worshipper  had 
provided  himself  witli,  6ii%  the  figure  of  Haman  every  time  that 
there  occurred  in  the  seMce  the  name  of  '^  Haman  the  son  of 
Hammedatha,"  the  Jews'  enemy.     The  story  of  "  Llewelyn's 
Heir"  is  simple  and  inartistic :  it  may  be  told  m  very  few  words, 
A  young  Englishman  named  Herbert  Gladstone,  the  son  of  a 
Lord  Gladstone,  goes  to  spend  a  short  time  with  some  relatives 
in  North  Wales.     He  finds  a  beautiful  cousin,  Eva  Wynn,  en- 
gaged to  a  Mr.  Howard  Llewelyn,  of  Glyn  Llewelyn,  the  son 
of  the  Llewelyn  of  the  day,  and  the  hero  of  the  tale.     Herbert 
becomes  acquainted  with  Howell,  and  enamoured  of  Howell's 
sister,  a  Miss  Winifred  Llewelyn ;  but  as  "  the  course  of  true 
love  never  did  run  smooth,*'  so  our  author  decides  that  it  is  to 
run  exceedingly  rough,  and  she   has  therefore  created  a  Mr. 
Trevor  Owen,  who  is  the  villain  of  the  three  volumes.  He  works 
on  the  affections  and  the  fears  alternately  of  a  daughter  by  a 
former  marriage  of  Mr.  Llewelyn,  a  Miss  Eleanor,  the  half  sister 
of  Howell  and  Winifred.     These,  then,  are  the  dramatis  perso- 
TUB.  Howell  and  Herbert  are  about  to  follow,  and  do  follow,  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  to  his  campaign  in  Flanders :  as  soon  as 
they  are  gone,  the  "  villain"  commences  his  work.  A  brief  sketch 
of  the  campaign  serves  to  introduce  the  reader  to  a  hunting- 
party,  in  which  Howell  mysteriously  disappears,  and  is  mourned 
at  home  as  dead, — the  only  person  who  Imew  any  thing  to  the 
contrary  being  Eleanor.     After  various  vicissitudes  of  little  or 
no  moment,  the  death  of  Mr.  Llewelyn  makes  Eleanor  "  thtr' 
heiress  of  LUwelyn^^    A  witch,  who  makes  one  or  two  mys-' 
terious  appearances  in  the  course  of  the  book,  has  hinted  that 
Howell's  foes  are  those  of  his  own  household,  and  not  distantly 
intimates  Eleanor  as  the  person  pointed  at.     We  are  therefore 
less  surprised  to  find  this  young  lady  breathing  an  atmosphere 

*  The  catechumens  in  the  primitive  church  were  in  the  habit  of  spitting,  in 
order  to  intimate  their  abhorrence  of  Satan  and  i^l  his  works. 
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of  wonder  and  darkness, — ^looking  alternately  like  an  angel  and  a 
fiend, — holding  conferences  with  unknown  and  mystic  strangers, 
— ^in  league  with  a  witch,  half  sco£Sng  and  half  believing  the  super- 
natural powers  of  the  same ;  and  at  last,  with  tolerable  plainness, 
exhibited  as  at  least  an  accessory  before  the  ianct — of  murder ! 

Howell,  it  appears,  is  supposed  to  be  dead,  by  reason  of  his 
having  been  missing  since  a  certain  hunting-party  near  Vienna. 
The  subsequent  narrative  shows  that  he  has  be^  driven  on  to 
the  coast  of  A&ica,  where  he  is  taken  prisoner  by  the  Arabs,  and 
finally  arrives  in  England,  or  rather  Wales,  just  in  time  to  wit- 
ness the  burial  of  his  father,  to  hear  of  the  death  some  months  be* 
fore  of  his  mother,  to  find  one  sister  in  a  consumption,  and  another 
prepared  to  murder  him,  (in  which  she  finally  succeeds,)  to  find  the 
object  of  his  love  half  dead  and  half  deranged,  and  at  last  to  be 
quietly  thrown  over  a  cliff  by  Trevor  Owen  aforesaid.  After  this 
Winifred  Llewelyn  dies  at  once,  and  all  the  others  in  due  time^ 
and  there  is  no  marriage  at  all.  From  the  conduct  of  the  plot,  if 
we  turn  to  the  delineation  of  the  characters,  we  shall  find  that  as 
the  one  is  inartistic,  so  the  others  are  imdramatic.  The  writer's 
forte  is  not  in  maMiiJ^  a'character  develope  itself:  hence  we  have 
dialogues  rather  than^  conversations,  and,  save  in  the  cases  of 
Eleanor  and  Trevor  Owen,  there  is  little  to  rise  above  the  flat  of 
insipidity.  Howell  |jlewelyn  is  somewhat  too  perfect,  and  Eva 
Wynn  altogether  so  ;.And  hence  we  must  look  for  the  interest  of 
this  book  neither  in  plot  nor  character,  but  in  that  which  makes 
its  second  title, — North  Wales ;  its  customs,  manners,  and  super- 
stitions. These  are  woven  into  the  fabric  of  the  narrative  with 
much  more  skill  than,  judging  from  what  we  have  already  said, 
could  have  been  expected.  They  spring  naturally  from  the  tale, 
and  form  easy  and  convenient  episodes.  Perhaps,  too,  the  evi- 
dent talent  of  the  author  for  description  led  her  to  this  mode  of 
writing.  We  have  a  very  good  specimen  in  the  account  which 
follows : — 

"  Herbert,  nothing  loath,  took  up  his  hat,  and  walking  after  Howell, 
soon  found  himself  in  the  High-street  of  Conway;  from  every  house 
in  which  might  be  seen  men  and  boys  rushing  out,  amidst  shouts  of 
laughter,  each  holding  in  his  hand  branches  of  gorse  in  ftiU  bloom. 
They  all  followed,  in  '  most  admired  disorder,'  a  short,  stout-built, 
red-haired  youth,  whose  vacant  countenauce  was  expressive  of  no- 
thing but  good  humour ;  the  motley  group,  however,  had  fixed  upon 
him  for  the  leader  of  the  revels  of  Easter-day,  not  on  account  of  his 
possessing  more  wealth  or  wisdom  than  his  neighbours,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  his  being  the  last  Benedict  amongst  them.  With  long 
strides  and  swinging  gait  the  hero  of  the  hour  led  the  way  to  a  small 
eminence  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  where  a  throne  of  rough 
stones  had  been  erected  for  him;  he  scrambled  to  the  top  and  bowed. 
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or,  more  oorrectly  speakiog,  nodded  to  the  assembled  crowd  befcMre 
him ;  all  stood  bare-headed,  scHne  out  of  respect  for  the  royal  pre- 
sence^ but  others,  and  th^  composed  by  isx  the  most  numerous  por- 
tion of  the  assembled  throng,  in  consequence  of  not  having  a  hat* 
The  monarch  of  Easter-day  waved  his  sceptre  of  gorse,  and  silence 
the  most  profound  followed ;  but  '  the  gods  had  not  made '  him  elo- 
quent, and  he  stammered  through  a  speech  that  had  cost  theclerk  of 
the  parish  much  trouble  to  compose,  and  still  more  to  teach  him ;  but 
not  before  he  had  hemmed  more  than  once  did  he  mumble — " 

This  ciist(»n  is  anal<^ous  to  many  better  known.  What  amti- 
quarian  does  not  remember  "  The  Abbott  of  Unreason,"  in  Scot- 
land, **  The  Lord  of  Misrule,"  in  England,  "  The  Birfiop  of  Fools, 
or  Innocents,"  in  France,  "  The  Emperor  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  in 
Portugal?  and  who  does  not  trace  these  from  the  "  Saturnalia," 
'^  Floralia,"  And  other  ill-conducted  festivals  of  the  old  Greek  and 
Roman  paganism?  But  we  must  finish  our  citation,  and  let  otrr 
readers  know  how  these  Easter  festivities  terminate : — 

"  Nor  did  their  noisy  exertions  flag  for  an  instant,  till  a  loud  shout 
from  the  crowd  announced  that  the  stocks  were  securely  fastened 
across  the  lower  part  of  the  High-street. 

"  *  What  is  to  be  done  next  ? '  inquired  Herbert. 

"  *  We  are  going  to  search  for  a  delinquent  to  place  in  the  stocks. 
Old  Evan,  whom  you  may  see,  if  you  look  to  the  right,  in  earnest 
conversation  with  a  groom  of  my  father's,  has  just  learned  that  an 
unfortunate  tailor,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  in  Bangor,  is  not 
only  in  Conway,  but  actually  in  his  bed  and  snoring.  Now  the  first 
offence  would  be  sufficient  to  condemn  him  to  pass  the  whole  of  the 
day  in  the  stocks ;  but  the  second  being  one  for  which  there  is  no 
parallel  in  our  annals  of  Easter-Monday,  he  must  be  tried  by  a  judge 
and  jury  of  the  cleverest  men  amongst  us,  and  the  judge  must  invent 
some  unheard-of  punishment  to  meet  this  hitherto  unheard-of  crime. 
If  the  affair  be  well  managed,  we  shall  have  rare  fun ;  but  we  must 
first  catch  our  man.' 

"  The  catching  the  man,  however,  proved  by  no  means  an  easy 
task,  or  one  devoid  of  danger :  he  appeared  to  be  well  prepared  for 
his  assailants,  and  armed  at  all  points.  Doors,  windows,  and  every 
possible  or  impossible  place  of  ingress,  were  tried  in  vain :  front  and 
back  door  were  shaken  and  battered,  till  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
house  appeared  inevitable ;  yet  not  a  sound  was  heard  from  within, 
mm!  a  murmur  began  to  run  through  the  crowd,  that  Evan  Mrs.  Wynn 
(a  title  given  him  to  distinguish  him  from  a  dozen  other  persons  of 
the  same  name  in  Conway)  had  not  heard  aright,  and  that  it  was  an 
owl,  and  not  Hugh  Davies  the  tailor,  that  he  had  detected  in  the 
high  misdemeanor  of  snoring  on  the  morning  of  Easter-Monday.  A 
council  of  war  was  now  called,  and  it  was  determined  that  their  forces 
should  be  drawn  off,  and  a  sentinel  only  be  left  in  ambush,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  street,  to  watch  the  movements  of  more  than  one 
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housebold  suBpected  of  harbouring  a  worshipper  of  Morpheus 
amongst  than ;  but  fear  of  punishment,  not  hope  of  rest,  now  in- 
duced them  to  resist  *  the  strong  arm  of  the  law : '  for  *  sleep  no  more,' 
could  not  hare  been  more  authoritatively  commanded  by  conscience 
to  Macbeth,  than  by  the  Easter  revellers  to  the  inhabitants  of  Conway. 

*'  The  luckless  tailor,  strongly  guarded  (for  an  attempt  at  rescue 
was  expected),  was  led  away  to  a  neighbouring  ale-house,  or  public, 
as  it  was  termed.  Howell  and  Evan,  who  had  now  joined  Gladstone, 
were  busily  engaged  in  fixing  upon  a  judge  and  jury  to  try  the  delin- 
quent, when  their  party  was  most  imexpectedly  increased  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  man  in  a  dress  so  gay  and  strange,  as  to  call  forth  an  ex- 
pression of  surprise  from  Herbert ;  but  Llewelyn,  the  instant  he  per- 
ceived him,  held  out  his  hand  and  said, — 

"  *  You  are  most  welcome,  Billy  Bangor ;  but  may  we  be  permitted 
to  ask  what  has  induced  you  to  visit  Conway  at  this  early  hour  in 
the  morning  ? ' 

"  *  Verily,  my  good  master,'  was  the  reply,  *  the  king  of  the  fools 
has  come  to  visit  the  king  of  the  gorse,  weU  knowing  Uiat  he  should 
find  hundreds  of  his  subjects  paying  homage  to  him,  and  deeming  it 
right  to  sanction  their  proceedings/ 

^  *  Gracious  and  condescending,'  observed  Howell ;  ^  and  as  one  of 
the  most  devoted  of  your  subjects  has  just  been  taken  captive  by  this 
doughty  knight,  whom  men  call  Herbert  Gladstone,  you  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  pleading  his  cause,  or  pronouncing  his  doom  as  judge, 
fbr  he  is  in  the  space  of  one  short  hour  to  be  brought  to  trial.' 

"  *  Let  me  be  judge,  let  me  be  judge,  Master  Howell  Llewelyn ;  for 
methinks  my  cap  and  bells  will  accord  well  with  the  judge's  wig.' 

*'  ^  And  you,  Llewelyn,'  said  Herbert, '  shall  plead  the  cause  of  the 
nhappy  wight.' 

'*  *  Not  I,  upon  my  honour,'  exclaimed  Howell :  *  no,  it  shall  never 
be  said  that  I  defended  a  cowardly  tailor.  But  I  see  Owen  Griffith, 
my  father's  huntsman,  at  the  door  of  the  ^  Goat ;'  he  married  a  tailor's 
daughter.' 

'*  *  And  is,  therefore,  a  very  proper  person  to  plead  in  favour  of  a 
goose,  you  opine,'  said  Billy  Bangor.  *  Well,  so  let  it  be.  Owen 
Griffith  and  I  have  met  before  to-day;  and  I  have  often  thought, 
when  I  have  seen  him  risking  his  neck  by  running  headlong  down  a 
rock  after  a  worthless  fox,  that,  had  he  worn  my  cap  and  gown,  the 
cry,  instead  of  being  '  Tally-ho,  boys,  there  goes  the  fox !'  would  have 
been  *  Hark  forward,  hark  forward,  and  save  the  poor  fool !' 

"  Howell  gave  same  orders  to  Evan,  and  then  adjourned  with  Her- 
bert to  Mrs.  Wjmn's,  in  order  to  procure  some  breakfast.  Their  meal 
was  quickly  dispatched ;  but,  nevertheless,  when  they  again  joined 
the  crowd  in  the  High-street,  they  found  the  judge  not  only  dressed, 
but  mounted  on  horseback :  a  more  absurd  or  grotesque  figure  than 
he  presented  had  seldom  been  seen,  even  in  the  train  of  the  lord  of 
misrule.  Over  his  coat  of  many  colours  was  thrown  a  gown  that  had, 
in  an  age  gone  by,  actually  decked  the  person  of  a  learned  judge ;  but 
time  hauj  committed  strange  havoc  in  its  original  hue,  and  had  worn 
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»imdry  holes  in  various  parts  of  it ;  and  the  motley  garb  beneath  it 
peeped  through  them,  and  gave  it  the  appearance  of  being  patched 
with  pieces  of  red,  blue,  green,  and  yellow  cloth.  Nor  did  the  well- 
flowered  and  copiously  greased  wig,  surmounted  by  the  cap  and  bells, 
excite  less  amusement.  That  the  horse  on  which  the  judge  was 
mounted  had  received  two  of  the  warnings  to  prepare  for  death,  there 
was  no  gainsaying,  for  he  was  blind  and  lame,  and  his  dot-and-go- 
one  motion  shook  at  every  step  he  took,  not  only  a  cloud  of  flour 
from  the  wig,  but  caused  the  bells  in  the  cap  to  jingle.  Women  and 
children  followed  the  crowd,  and  all  present,  save  the  unfortunate 
tailor  and  his  vixen  wife,  seemed  to  enjoy  the  scene. 

" '  And  who,'  asked  Herbert,  *  is  Billy  Bangor  ?  He  wears,  it  is 
true,  a  fool's  dress ;  but  his  words  show  that  shrewdness,  if  not  wit, 
lurks  beneath  that  garb.' 

"  *  Very  true,'  replied  Howell ;  *  and  yet  he  claims  no  higher  sta- 
tion in  the  household  of  the  Mostyns  of  Mostyn  but  that  of  fool. 
But  I  frankly  own  to  you,  that  I  would  ten  times  rather  possess  his 
lively  wit,  than  the  dull  sense  of  many  a  man  who  looks  at  him  with 
an  eye  of  sober  sadness  and  contempt,  and  exclaims.  Poor  fool ! ' " 

There  is  a  vigour  and  raciness  of  description  about  all  this, 
which  is  what  the  Lake  Poets  call  "refreshing,"  and  vehich 
places  before  the  reader's  eye  the  very  events  and  personages 
of  this  somewhat  uproar. 

The  superstitions  of  North  Wales  resemble  much  those  of  Ire-, 
land,  and  there  are  passages  in  the  book  before  us  which  remind 
us  of  the  beautiful  sketches  bj  Mrs.  S.  C  Hall  of  cognate  creeds 
in  her  own  land.  We  do  not  find  that  delicacy  of  finish  which 
renders  Mrs.  Hall's  pen-and-ink  pictures  so  fascinating,  but  there 
is  something  like  an  approach  to  it  in  the  tale  which  follows : — 

"  'North  \l(al^ft^did  not  boast  of  a  more  perfect  musician  than 
David  Khys.  Vain  was  it  for  any  other  harper  to  enter  into  compe- 
tition with  him,  at  Eisteddford,  or  in  bower  or  hall ;  he  won  all  the 
prizes,  and  enchanted  every  ear.  Other  bards  struck  their  harps,  but 
no  applauci^ji^npwed;  and  in  a  fit  of  rage  and  jealousy  they  snapped 
the  wires,,  and  threw  theil  harps  aside, — at  least  so  says  David  Rhys. 
Lords,  nay,  even  princes,  offered  David  riches  and  honours  if  he  would 
strike  his  harp  within  their  halls ;  but  he  loved  his  dear  native  coun- 
try too  well  to  be  tempted  to  leave  it  for  either  honour  or  gold. 
Higher  })^nqur^.than  any  lord,  or  even  prince,  could  bestow  was  in 
store  for  tfiin,  however ;  for  one  lovely  evening  in  summer,  as  he  was 
walking  in  his  glyn  and  meditating  on  the  beauties  of  nature,  or 
every  now  and  then  striking  a  wild  strain  on  his  harp,  he  was  some- 
what startled  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  what  he  at  that  instant 
imagined  to  be  a  most  beautifol  little  child.  The  smiling,  bright- 
eyed  boy  came  dancing  up  to  David,  and  requested  the  harper  to 
follow  him  to  his  father's  hall,  where,  he  said,  a  large  party  was  as- 
sembled in  the  hope  of  hearing  David's  ravishing  strains.     David 
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Bhys  was  little  in  the  habit  of  following  any  thing  but  his  own  plea- 
sure ;  but  he  now  felt  as  if  he  was  spell-bound,  and  that,  whether  he 
liked  it  or  not,  he  must  follow  this  lovely  infant  wheresoever  he  might 
lead  him.  So,  without  asking  a  single  question,  he  followed  the  child 
up  the  glyn.  He  was  oblig^  to  run,  to  keep  pace  with  his  juvenile 
and  nimble  guide ;  but,  on  turning  into  a  path  that  led  to  the  moun- 
tain, a  mist  suddenly  enveloped  them,  and  at  the  same  infant  David 
was  assailed  by  '  a  hundred  wry-mouthed  elves,'  who  asked  him  whe- 
ther he  would  travel  above  wind,  below  wind,  or  under  wind.  A 
soft  voice  whispered  in  his  ear, '  Soar  not  too  high ;  but  beware  how 
a  mortal  of  your  genius  abases  himself  too  low.'  David  instantly 
exclaimed,  *  I  will  travel  under  wind.'  Scarcely  had  he  uttered  the 
words,  than  he  felt  himself  raised  gently  from  the  ground,  and  was 
borne  softly  and  pleasantly  through  the  regions  of  mist.  After  tra- 
velling in  this  luxurious  style  for  some  time,  he  suddenly  felt  that  he 
was  descending  towards  the  earth;  and  just  as  his  feet  rested  on  it 
the  mist  disappeared,  and  he  found  that  he  was  standing  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  magnificent  flight  of  marble  steps,  that  led  to  the  entrance 
door  of  a  most  uneartbly-looking  mansion.  His  little  guide  was 
once  more  at  his  side,  and  conducted  him  up  the  steps ;  but  when  he 
threw  open  the  door,  a  scene  of  such  dazzling  splendour  burst  upon 
his  sight,  that  David  was  obliged  to  set  down  his  harp,  and  veil  his 
eyes  with  his  hands.  A  chair  of  ivory  and  gold  was  brought  for  him, 
and,  after  a  little  practice,  he  found  he  could  bear  the  dazzling  light, 
and  began  to  look  around  him.  He  saw  that  he  was  surrounded  by 
beings  not  of  this  world ;  for  the  height  of  the  tallest  of  the  numerous 
group  did  not  exceed  that  of  a  child  two  years  of  age.  Both  sexes 
were  exquisitely  formed ;  their  complexions  were  alike  fair  and  trans- 
parent, and  their  heads  were  covered  with  long  and  flowing  ringlets. 
The  females  were  attired  in  pale  green  gossamer  robes,  with  girdles 
of  flowers,  and  with  dewdrops  that  glittered  like  diamonds  in  their 
hair.  The  bard  began  to  play,  and  his  tiny  audience  to  dance,  and 
so  enchanting  a  sight,  he  declares,  was  never  before  vouchsafed  to 
mortal  eyes.  A  most  delightful  beverage  was  frequently  handed  to 
him,  in  a  small  gold  cup ;  it  resembled  nothing  that  he  had  ever 
tasted  before,  and  seemed  to  inspire  him  with  quite  a  magical  touch 
on  his  harp.  Midnight  had  long  passed,  and  still  the  unwearied 
group  danced  on.  At  length  trays  of  gold,  covered  with  cups  not 
bigger  than  those  of  the  acorn,  and  filled  with  milk,  were  handed 
round,  and  the  harper  received  permission  to  retire  to  his  bed.  His 
beautiful  little  ^uide  came  forward,  and  showed  him  the  way  to  the 
luxurious  chamber  that  had  been  prepared  for  him.  David  instantly 
threw  himself  on  a  couch  formed  of  gold  and  ivory,  and  fell  into  a 
deep  slumber.  Picture  to  yourself  his  surprise  and  horror,  on  awaking 
early  in  the  morning  shivering  with  cold,  and  aching  in  every  limb,  to 
find  he  was  lying  on  the  cold  ground  instead  of  a  bed  of  down,  and 
that  not  one  stone  was  left  of  the  splendid  mansion  in  which,  a  few 
hours  before,  he  had  displayed  his  wondrous  talents  on  the  harp. 
But  a  moment*s  reflection  banished  all  unpleasant  feelings,  and  pride 
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and  exultation  filled  his  heart;  for  he  now  felt  convinced  that    his 
strains  had  been  considered  worthy  the  attrition  of  immortal  ears, 
and  that  he  had  spent  the  night  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  the 
queen  of  the  fairies  and  all  their  attendants,  he  could  no  longer  doubt. 
A  proud  man  from  henceforward  was  David  Rhys ;  and  many  a  good 
horn  of  ale  has  he  won  by  relating  this  adventure,  in  hall  and  kitchen, 
on  a  winter's  night     But  it  is  fortunate  for  me  that  he  does  not  un- 
derstand J^nglish,  or  he  would  never  forgive  me  for  uttering  so  nn- 
poetical  a  version  of  his  tale.    I  have  often  told  it  before,  but  alwajr* 
with  more  satis&ction  to  myself.'  " 

Alas!  that  fairy  tales  should  thus  end.  Who  does  not  regret 
*'  the  good  old  times/* — ("  aU  times  when  old  are  good^^^) — the 
good  old  times,  when  knights-errant  rectified  wrongs  in  lieu  of 
police  magistrates,  and  fames  gave  rewards  to  "tidy  servant- 
-maids"  instead  of  leaving  that  pleasing  duty  to  the  care  of 
**  Domestic  Institutions." 

Another  specimen  of  old  manners,  and  one  which  indicates 
the  different  footing  on  which  in  those  days  landlord  and  tenant 
stood  in  relation  one  to  another,  will  be  found  in  what  in  North 
Wales  was  called  "  a  love  spinning-day." 

**  Mrs.  Llewelyn  informed  Herbert  that  she  was  expecting  a  very 
large  party  of  young  and  old  women,  who  would  each  come  provided 
with  a  spinning-wheel ;  that  she  should  furnish  them  with  flax,  and 
that  they  would  spin  from  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  only  resting  from  their  labours  for  an  hour 
to  eat  a  dinner  that  would  be  provided  for  them  at  twelve  o'clock. 
She  added,  ^  As  the  poorest  woman  amongst  them  would  feel  affronted 
at  money  being  offered  her  in  compensation  for  her  work,  it  is  called 
*  a  love  spinning-day.'  *  You  have  no  such  meetings  in  England,  I 
have  heard,  Master  Gladstone ;  but  they  are  very  common  in  North 
Wales.'  " 

The  "samphire  gatherer"  is  immortalized  by  Shakspeaxe; 
the  " dillosk  girl"  is  embalmed  by  Mrs.  Hall;  and  the  rifler  <rf 
the  eagle's  nest  is  "  made  to  Southrons  known"  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott;  but  the  author  of  the  book  before  us  has  given  us  a 
description  of  a  similar  sport  in  Wales.  Herbert  and  Howell  had 
been  engaged  in  some  pursuit  of  this  nature,  when  the  former, 
tired  of  being  a  mere  spectator,  determined  to  take  a  share  in  the 
sport.  The  two  young  men  accordingly  lowered  themselves  from 
a  cliff  by  means  of  a  rope,  and  for  some  time  highly  enjoyed  the 
novel  and  exciting,  but  perilous  amusement  in  which  they  were 
engaged.     Suddenly  was  their  enjoyment  interrupted. 

"  Howell,  having  ^chausted  the  stock  of  eggs  on  the  broad  ledge 
on  which  they  were  standing,  lowered  himself  down  to  a  spot  on 
which  be  could  with  difficulty  obtain  a  footing ;  he  then  hallooed  to 
Herbert,  and  bade  him  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  terra  Jirma, 
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This  he  instantlj  prepared  to  da;  but  before  he  had  ascended  a  fa- 
thom, on  casting  his  eyes  upwards,  he  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  horror, 

"  *  The  rope,  the  rope  !  for  God's  sake  follow  me,  Howell,  or  you 
are  a  dead  man — ^the  rope,  oh,  the  rope !  the  edge  of  the  rock  has 
nearly  cut  it  in  two  ! ' 

**  *  Think  not  of  me,*  shouted  Howell,  *  the  rope  can  only  support 
your  weight.  Stop  not  an  instant :  you  may  yet  save  your  own  life, 
tieave  me  to  my  fete/ 

"  '  Never,  never  ! '  cried  Herbert,  in  a  tone  of  agony. 

"  Howell  spoke  not,  but,  drawing  a  knife  from  his  girdle,  out  the 
rope  that  was  attached  to  his  waist ;  and  then,  in  a  voice  that  was 
distinctly  heard  above  the  roar  of  the  waves  of  the  sea,  which  were 
rolling  into  the  cave  below,  cried, — 

**  *  Look  not  behind  you !  stop  not  an  instant !  Climb  for  your 
life  !     Think  of  your  mother — think  of .* 

"  Howell  could  not  finish  the  sentence ;  for  the  recollection  that 
he  too  had  a  mother  for  the  instant  stopped  his  breath,  and  served 
to  unman  him.  But  in  a  few  seconds  a  loud  shout,  that  reverberated 
along  the  rocks,  assured  him  of  the  safety  of  his  friend.  Even  at  that 
instant,  when  a  horrid  death  appeared  to  be  hanging  over  him,  it  shot 
a  feeling  of  joy  through  his  heart ;  for  cruelly,  during  the  brief  time 
allowed  him  for  thought,  had  he  reproached  himself  for  allowing 
Herbert  to  accompany  him  on  an  expedition  so  fraught  with  danger: 
with  bitterness  of  spirit  he  had  exclaimed,  *  His  blood  is  on  my 
head ; '  but  Herbert  was  in  a  place  of  safety,  and  a  heavy  weight  was 
thereby  removed  from  Howell's  conscience.  His  thoughts  were  now 
turned  to  the  perils  of  his  own  situation.  Death,  to  one  less  accus- 
tomed to  scenes  of  danger,  would  have  appeared  inevitable.  The  rope 
by  which  he  had  descended  was  useless ;  the  party  most  interested 
in  his  safety  was  far  away,  and  Herbert,  unaccustomed  to  act  on  such 
perilous  occasions,  even  should  he  be  so  fortunate  as  to  procure  as- 
sistants, would-^not  only  from  his  inability  to  direct  them,  but  his 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  country-^be  little  able  to 
give  him  the  prompt  assistance  that  his  case  required. 

"  The  ledge  of  rock  on  which  he  stood  was  so  nfurow  that,  but  for 
the  support  he  derived  from  a  projecting  crag,  to  which  he  clung,  he 
could  not  have  found  sufficient  space  on  which  to  balance  his  body. 
His  situation  was  indeed  sufficiently  appalling  to  make  the  blood  run 
cold  in  the  bravest  heart ;  but  when  it  was  observed  by  the  party  who 
was  sailing  in  the  boat  at  a  short  distance  from  the  spot,  it  appeared 
to  have  acquired  even  greater  horrors ;  and  Winifred,  after  gazing 
for  an  instant  on  her  brother*s  perilous  situation,  uttered  a  long,  wild 
scream,  and  fell  senseless  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  Eva  neither 
screamed  nor  fainted,  but  her  silent  agony  was  dreadful  to  behold  : 
she  stood  upright  in  the  boat,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  rock  to  which 
Howell  was  clinging ;  her  cheeks  and  lips  colourless  as  those  of  a 
marble  statue — for  which  she  might  have  hee^.  mistaken  but  for  the 
violent  workings  of  the  muscles  of  her  throat,  and  the  swelling  of  the 
veins  in  her  forehead,  till  at  length  they  looked  like  small  blue  cords. 
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"  A  deep-drawn  sigh  at  last  burst  from  her,  which  seemed  as  if  it 
saved  her  heart  from  breaking.  With  a  violent  effort,  and  in  a  deep 
hollow  tone,  she  exclaimed, — 

"  *  Bow  !  row  !  row  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave !  He  may  yet  be 
saved^he  may  jump  into  the  boat.  Row  !  row  !  Oh,  why  do  not 
you  row  ?  *  she  inquired  in  an  almost  frantic  tone.  *  If  you  will  not 
row,  I  will;'  and  she  tried  to  seize  an  oar  from  one  of  the  boatmen, 
again  exclaiming,  *  Row !  row !  It  is  the  only  chance  of  saving  his 
life!'"  ^ 

This  is  certainly  very  povrerful  description,  and,  as  may  be 
easily  imagined,  those  portions  of  the  book  which  are  devoted  to 
description,  properly  so  called,  are  not  deficient.  Let  us  take  as 
an  instance  the  following  graphic  account  of  the  Well  of  St. 
Winifred : — 

"  We  would  recommend  any  strangers  to  the  spot  to  visit  it, 
should  an  opportunity  offer,  and  judge  with  their  own  eyes  of  th<6 
lightness  and  beauty  of  the  tall  pointed  arches  and  the  flying  but- 
tress that  adorn  the  exterior,  and  to  decide  whether  the  interior  is 
not  even  more  worthy  of  notice.  The  well  into  which  the  miracu- 
lous stream  pours  forth  its  astounding  body  of  water  is  polygonal ; 
the  columns  that  rise  above  it  are  singularly  beautiful,  and  after 
many  serpentine  wanderings  meet  and  form  a  canopy  worthy  of  the 
water-king,  who,  doubtless,  frequently  holds  there  his  court.  The 
legend  of  the  saint,  and  beautiful  carvings  in  stone,  are  scattered 
around,  but  they  appear  to  have  been  placed  there  to  do  honour  to 
the  house  of  Stanley,  and  not  to  the  saint, — ^by  no  means  an  astonish- 
ing circumstance,  for  the  saint  had  been  long  dead,  and  was,  pro- 
bably, tired  of  working  miracles ;  and  the  Stanleys  were  living,  and 
willing  to  bestow  munificent  gifls,  of  which  this  building  and  the 
chapel  above  it  remain  memorials  to  this  day. 

*^  But  to  return  to  our  travellers,  who  are  still  standing  on  the  same 
spot  where  Mr.  Parry  left  them :  a  crowd  around  a  small  spring  close 
to  the  road  prevented  their  advancing.  At  length  the  crowd  began 
to  disperse,  but  many  aged  persons  remained  seated  on  the  brink  of 
the  well,  who  bathed  their  eyes  with  the  water  with  one  hand,  whilst 
with  the  other  they  dropped  a  crooked  pin  into  the  spring,  mutteriug 
at  the  same  time  a  spell,  but  in  so  low  a  voice  that  the  words  were 
not  intelligible.  These  poor  deluded  creatures  believed  that  the 
dimness  of  age,  or  any  other  disease  that  had  attacked  theif  ey^^ 
sight,  would  be  washed  away  by  the  miraculous  powers  of  the  water 
of  this  well,  when  used  with  faith  on  the  22nd  of  June." 

This  is  followed  up  by  an  equally  graphic  description  of  the 
penitents,  who  were  in  that  age  accustomed  to  undergo  their 
penances  at  the  shrine. 

"  Howell  hastily  bade  her  good-by,  and  once  more  joined  his 
friend.  Herbert  had  with  some  difiiculty  pushed  his  way  through 
the  dense  crowd  of  pilgrims  which  surrounded  the  bathing-well,  and 
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was  gazing  with  deep  interest  on  a  scene  that  to  him  '  was  strange 
and  new.'  Pilgrims  of  hoth  sexes,  of  all  religions  and  ages,  were 
standing  around  the  well,  impatiently  awaiting  the  departure  of  those 
who  were  already  in  possession  of  it ;  whilst  numhers  might  he  seen 
seated  on  the  steps  that  led  down  to  it,  hathing  a  wounded  foot  or 
injured  arm ;  and  the  centre  was  occupied  by  devout  pilgrims,  who 
stood  immersed  to  their  chins,  and  so  had  stood  for  several  hours, 
muttering  Ave  Marias,  and  dropping  bead  after  bead  on  their  rosaries, 
totally  regardless  of  the  icy  coldness  of  the  water.  One  man  having 
quitted  the  well  somewhat  suddenly,  was  stopped,  just  as  his  foot  was 
on  the  last  step,  by  his  father-confessor,  who  asked  him  somewhat 
sternly,  *  If  he  had  not  omitted  an  Ave  Maria  or  a  Paternoster  ?  for 
if  such  were  the  case  his  penance  would  be  of  no  avail ;  and  that  so 
far  from  the  water  having  washed  away  his  sin  from  his  heart,  it 
would  only  have  spread  it  over  his  whole  body.'  The  poor,  drip- 
ping, trembling  wretch  assured  the  priest  that  he  had  repeated  fifteen 
Ave  Marias  and  fifteen  Paternosters. 

"  '  Remember  your  penance  is  but  half  accomplished ;  it  must  be 
repeated  to-morrow.' 

"  The  man  bowed  low,  and  the  crowd  around  the  well  made  ample 
room  for  him  to  pass. 

"  '  Of  what  crime  has  that  man  been  guilty  ? '  asked  Herbert,  of  a 
group  of  Englishmen  who  were  standing  near,  and  shaking  their 
heads  most  ominously  at  the  half-drowned  sinner  as  he  passed  them. 
"  *  Sir,'  was  the  answer,  *  he  has  been  guilty  of  a  great  sin ;  he 
cau«ed  the  worthy  Father  yonder  to  eat  and  drink  on  a  fast-day. 
Father  James, — all  the  saints  bless  him ! — ^had  been  journeying  from 
house  to  house  on  a  rigid  fast-day,  preaching  most  unweariedly  the 
crime  of  breaking  the  fast  till  the  clock  had  struck  twelve.  It  had 
just  sounded  eleven  when  the  holy  man  entered  the  house  of  yonder 
sinner :  he  was  weary  and  hungry,  and  threw  himself  down  and  ex- 
claimed, 'Twelve  o'clock  struck  as  I  entered  the  house;  supper  will 
doubtless  soon  be  ready.' 

**  '  Now  the  carnal-minded  man  did  not  tell  the  holy  priest  he  had 
mistaken  the  hour,  but  hastened  to  the  kitchen  and  ordered  the  sup- 
per to  be  placed  on  the  table  instantly,  and  an  excellent  supper  soon 
made  its  appearance ;  and  poor  Father  James,  little  dreaming  of  the 
sin  he  was  guilty  of,  ate  of  every  dish,  and  drank  out  of  every  jug 
of  ale  that  was  near  him,  for  he  was  thirsty  as  well  as  hungry.  At 
length  the  clock  struck  twelve ;  but  there  was  much  talking  going  on 
at  the  instant,  and  no  one  heard  it  but  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who 
started  from  her  seat  and  exclaimed, '  The  Virgin  Mary  preserve  us  ! 
we  have  broken  the  fast  by  eating  our  supper  an  hour  too  soon  ! '  I 
was  present,  and  oh !  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  look  the  good 
Father  cast  on  the  man ;  and  then  so  great  was  his  distress  of  mind, 
that  before  he  could  speak  to  him,  the  Father  was  obliged  to  empty  a 
large  jug  of  ale  that  stood  near.  He  then,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  com- 
manded him  to  do  penance  in  this  well.'  " 

VOL.    VIII. — NO.    I.  L 
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Nor  ought  we  to  omit  the  legend  of  the  Saint  herself,  a  legend 
particularly  well  told  by  a  particularly  hospitable  and  agreeaUe 
Welch  clergyman: — 

"  *  Ah,  well  indeed !  I  wish/  said  Mr.  Parry,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
^  that  it  was  the  wakes  that  brought  all  the  people  you  have  seen  pass 
to  Holywell ;  but  most  of  them,  I  grieve  to  say,  are  Roman  Catholics 
come  to  visit  St.  Winifred's  well.  This  is  a  day  always  observed  by 
them  with  great  respect ;  for  it  was,  according  to  their  lying  tales,  on 
the  22nd  of  June  that  Caradog,  Prince  of  Wales,  cut  off  the  head  of 
the  holy  virgin,  Wenefrede.' 

'^  '  A  most  ungallant  act,  truly,'  said  Herbert,  laughing.  *  But 
how  had  this  holy,  and  doubtless  beautiful,  lady  excited  his  rage  ? ' 

"  *  Why,  sir,  according  to  the  foolish  Popish  legend,'  answered 
worthy  Mr.  Parry,  in  a  tone  of  great  contempt, '  the  prince  had  been 
struck  by  her  beauty,  and  demanded  her  in  marriage  ;  but  she  was 
not  only  a  saint  but  a  nun, — the  first  and  last  time  the  characters,  I 
suspect,  were  ever  imited,'  added  Mr.  Parry,  with  a  significant  smile, 
for  he  hated  all  Romanists  as  heartily  as  ever  did  '  Saracen '  an  in- 
fidel dog.  *  Well,  sir,  finding  he  could  not  obtain  the  nun  by  fair 
means,  he  determined  upon  tr3dDg  foul;  and  meeting  her  alone  one 
day,  he  attempted  to  carry  her  off  by  force,  but  she  made  her  escape, 
and  ran  away  from  him.  But  though  she  could  run  very  fast,  so 
also  could  the  prince,  and  at  the  top  of  the  hill  above  the  village  he 
overtook  her,  and  his  late  love  having  suddenly  changed  to  hate,  he 
pulled  out  his  sword  and  struck  off  her  head,  which  rolled  down  the 
hill,  passed  by  this  house,  and  at  length  rolled  down  into  the  church, 
and  stopped  not  till  it  reached  the  steps  of  the  altar,  where  her  uncle, 
one  St.  Beuno,  under  whose  care  she  had  been  placed,  was  ofiiciating. 
What  St.  Beuno  said  on  the  occasion  the  legend  does  not  mention, 
nor  how  his  saintship  escaped  being  drowned;  for  on  the  spot  where 
the  head  rested,  a  spring  of  miraculous  size  instantly  burst  forth.' . 

"  *  Now,'  said  Mr.  Parry,  with  a  hearty  laugh, '  as  I  am  as  certain 
as  if  I  had  seen  him  that  St.  Beuno  was  very  fat  and  very  lazy,  Jiis 
being  able  to  jump  across  that  stream  was  a  moral  impossibility :  so 
we  must  look  upon  his  preservation  as  a  part  of  the  miracle/ 

<<  <  The  head  was,  of  course,  preserved  and  regarded  as  a  precious 
relic  by  the  nuns  of  the  convent  to  which  head  and  body  had  once 
belonged,'  said  Herbert. 

"  *  Little,  my  good  sir,  are  you  aware  of  the  efficacy  of  the  prayers 
of  a  saint,'  replied  Mr.  Parry.  *  St.  Beuno  took  up  the  head,  mut- 
tered half  a  hundred  Latin  prayers  over  it,  not  one  of  which  he 
understood  the  meaning  of,  and  modestly  concluded  by  requesting 
in  Welsh  that  the  head  of  his  niece  might  be  united  to  her  body.  So 
rational  a  request  was  of  course  granted,  and  the  pious  virgin  was 
not  only  restored  to  life,  but  lived  fifteen  years  afterwards  to  tell  the 
tale,— or  I  might,  if  I  were  not  charitably  inclined,  say— tjie  lie ! '  " 

We  shall  conclude  this  paper  by  one  more  extract,  and  one 
of  a  somewhat  grave  character, — the  ceremonial  of  a  funeral  in 
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Wales.  Now  brfore  we  do  this,  we  will  note  a  peculiar  feature 
in  the  similar  ceremonial  in  part  of  Germany,  familiar  to  many 
readers  through  a  very  beautiful  tale,  attributed,  and  we  believe 
rightly,  to  Miss  Pardoe,  in  Fraser's  Magazine  for  May  last. 
We  cannot  mend  her  words.  "  The  ceremonial  of  interment 
among  the  Germans  is  complicated  and  minute,  and  all  persons 
of  high  birth  are  expected  to  conform  to  it  in  every  particular. 
Among  the  rites  which  precede  burial  is  one  which,  trying  as  it 
cannot  fail  to  prove  to  the  mind  of  the  principal  actor,  must  never- 
theless tend  greatly  to  tranquillize  those  of  the  survivors.  It 
is  necessary  mat  we  should  describe  this.  For  four-and-twenty 
hours  the  corpse  remains  beneath  the  roof  where  the  death  has 
taken  place,  and  while  there  all  the  affecting  offices  necessary  to 
its  final  burial  are  performed.  This  time  elapsed,  it  is  carried 
to  the  cemetery,  and  laid  in  its  windmg-sheet  upon  a  bed  in  the 
inner  apartment  of  a  low  stone  building.  This  solitary  erection 
consists  only  of  two  rooms ;  that  in  which  the  body  is  deposited 
is  called  the  ^  Hall  of  Resurrection,'  and  contains  no  other  furni- 
ture than  the  bed  itself  and  a  bell-rope,  the  end  of  which  is  placed 
in  the  hand  of  the  corpse.  This  cord  is  attached  to  a  bell  which 
rings  in  the  next  room,  and  which  is  thence  called  the  'Chamber 
of  the  Bell.'  Thus,  should  it  occur  that  the  friends  of  an  indivi- 
dual may  have  been  deceived,  and  have  mistaken  lethargy  for 
death,  and  that  the  patient  should  awake  during  the  night,  (for 
the  body  must  remain  all  night  in  this  gloomy  refuge,)  the  slight- 
est movement  which  he  may  make  rings  the  bell,  and  he  obtains 
instant  help.  It  is  customary  for  the  nearest  relative  of  the  de- 
ceased to  keep  this  watch ;  and  from  a  beautiful  sentiment,  which 
must  almost  tend  to  reconcile  the  watcher  to  his  ghostly  task,  he 
is  "fated  to  watch  there  alone,  that  it  may  be  he  who  calls  back 
the  ebbing  life,  and  that  none  may  share  in  a  joy  so  holy  and  so 
deep,  a  joy,  moreover,  so  rare  and  so  unhoped-for." 

Thus  does  Miss  Pardoe  describe  the  death-watch  of  the  Ger- 
mans ;  and  now  we  will  proceed  to  exhibit,  from  the  pages  of 
"Llewelyn's  Heir,"  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  North  Wales  a 
century  ago : — 

"Trevor  went  in  search  of  Eleanor,  and  found  her  seated  with 
Wenefrede  and  a  few  female  friends  in  the  state  apartment ;  he  re- 
quested to  speak  a  few  words  to  her  in  private,  and  slowly  and  sadly 
sne  followed  him  out  of  the  room.  When  she  returned,  her  manner 
was  calm  and  composed  as  on  ordinary  occasions,  but  her  face  wore 
the  hue  of  death.  She  i^equested  all  present  to  accompany  her  to  the 
Hall,  and  with  a  steady  and  stately  step  led  the  way.  The  coffin  had 
been  removed  from  the  table,  and  placed  on  a  bier  without  the  en- 
trance door.  Eleanor,  followed  by  a  group  of  female  relations  and 
servants,  all  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  approached  the  bier. 
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"  Vainly  did  Wenefrede  chide  the  old  servants  for  indulging  in 
loud  and  repeated  bursts  of  grief;  but,  on  reaching  the  bier,  she  was 
too  much  overcome  by  her  own  silent  sorrow  to  be  able  to  utter  a 
word.  Eleanor,  after  repeating  a  short  prayer,  turned  to  a  servant 
who  was  standing  near  her  with  a  basket  on  his  arm,  filled  with  small 
white  loaves.  Sae  took  several  of  them  in  her  hand,  and  offered 
them  across  the  coflSn  to  poor  women  assembled  on  purpose  to  re- 
ceive them.  This  custom,  once  universal  at  funerals  in  North  Wales, 
as  well  as  the  one  that  is  described  in  the  following  page,  of  offering 
spiced  wine  or  ale,  is  evidently  of  Jewish  origin ;  for  Tobit,  in  his 
instructions  to  his  son,  says,  '  Pour  out  thy  bread  on  the  burial  of 
the  just ;'  and  Jeremiah,  when  speaking  of  the  utter  desolation  that 
should  fall  upon  the  Jews,  declares,  *  Neither  shall  men  give  them 
the  cup  of  consolation  to  drink  for  their  father,  or  their  mother.' 
Hosea  also  speaks  of '  the  bread  of  mourners.' 

"  All  the  white  bread  having  been  distributed,  a  servant,  holding 
a  silver  salver,  on  which  stood  a  large  tankard  of  the  same  metal, 
came  forward  and  presented  the  tankard,  which  was  filled  with  hot 
ale  richly  spiced,  to  Eleanor.  She  tasted  a  few  drops,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  handing  it,  as  she  had  previously  done  the  bread,  to  the  first 
person  who  should  come  forward  to  receive  it ;  when  the  tankard  fell 
suddenly  from  her  hand,  and  she  uttered  a  low  scream  on  perceiv- 
ing that  it  was  the  hand  of  the  stranger,  who  styled  himself  Howell 
Llewelyn,  that  was  stretched  forth  to  take  it  from  hers.  The  stranger, 
on  witnessing  the  confusion  he  had  occasioned,  drew  back  with  a 
look  of  sorrow  and  contrition  that  interested  in  his  favour  those  who 
beheld  it.  All  present  now  fell  on  their  knees,  and  the  clergyman 
repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Six  of  the  nearest  relations  of  the  de- 
ceased then  lifted  up  the  bier,  and  proceeded  towards  the  church, 
followed  by  the  long  train  of  distant  relatives,  friends,  and  old 
servants,  who  chanted  a  funeral  hymn,  which  was  repeated  by  the 
echoes  from  the  mountains  in  mournful  cadence.  It  was  a  sorrow- 
ful sight  to  see  grey-headed  men  weeping  like  infants,  and  sad  to 
know  that  they  wept,  not  alone  for  the  loss  of  the  best  of  masters, 
but  from  an  apprehension  of  the  evils  to  come,  now  that  Eleanor 
Llewelyn  filled  her  father's  seat.  The  procession  having  entered  the 
church-yard,  the  bearers  stopped  and  laid  down  the  bier ;  all  present 
knelt  aroimd  it,  and  the  clergyman  once  more  repeated  the  Lord's 
Prayer." 

We  have  now  only  to  add,  that  there  is  much  to  be  learned 
from  the  three  volumes  before  us,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  meet 
the  fair  author  again  in  the  fields  of  literature. 
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Art.  Ylll.— The  Nation,  1846.  The  Times,  1846.  The  Stan- 
dard, 1846.  The  Dublin  Evening  Mail,  1846.  The  Dublin 
Freeman's  Journal^  1846. 

The  affairs  of  Ireland  are  of  so  complicated  a  nature,  that  we 
may  truly  say,  with  a  pleasant  writer  of  the  time,  that  **  if  you 
pall  one  set  of  things  right,  you  presently  find  you  have  pulled 
another  set  of  things  wrong.  No  sooner  do  you,  in  your  own 
mind,  redress  the  grievances  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population, 
than  you  discover  you  have,  by  the  same  hand,  aggrieved  the 
Protestant  population ;  attend  to  the  manifest  oppressions  com- 
plained of  by  the  former  class,  and  you  will  see  that  the  only 
means  of  relieving  them  will  involve  the  exercise  of  arbitrary 
measures,  amounting,  in  some  cases,  to  tyranny  over  the  latter ; 
redress  all  the  grievances  and  oppressions  suffered  by  the  poor 
tenantry  of  Ireland,  and  you  will  at  once  upset  the  laws  of  the 
land ;  enforce  the  just  rights  of  labour  and  industry,  and  you 
interfere,  perhaps  unjustifiably,  with  the  rights  of  property; 
make  absentees  pay  a  tax  in  proportion  to  their  rents,  and  you 
must  establish  a  sort  of  preliminary  inquisition  for  the  coercion 
of  landlords.  No  doubt  by  this  rise  and  fall  of  things,  this  al- 
ternation of  interests,  this  fact  of  one  man's  good  being  another 
man's  injury,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  Ireland, — it  is  a  world- 
wide fact.  All  we  mean  to  say  is,  that  at  the  present  time 
Ireland  is  the  one  illustration  and  example  of  this  fact  which 
exceeds  all  others, — and  something  must  be  done. 

To  discuss  any  question  of  the  future  state  of  Ireland,  any 
probable  changes  in  its  government  and  in  the  condition  of  the 
people,  it  is  impossible  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  extension  of  the 
Kepeal  agitation,  and  the  great  increase  of  funds  which  have 
been  contributed  to  that  movement.  Scarcity  of  food,  poverty 
and  rags  in  their  worst  degree — nothing  has  prevented,  even  the 
most  wretched  districts,  from  sending  in  their  regular  contribu- 
tions to  the  repeal  rent  of  every  successive  week.  It  is  true, 
that  the  most  wretched  and  needy  individuals  have  not  assisted 
in  these  subscriptions,  but  absolute  inability,  and  nothing  else, 
has  prevented  tnem.  A  sufficient  number,  by  some  means  or 
other,  and  whatever  may  have  been  their  condition,  have  con- 
trived to  scrape  up  money  every  week  for  this  purpose.  Even 
while  we  write  this,  and  while  accounts  of  distress  are  continu- 
ally pouring  in  from  the  provinces,  the  repeal  rent  for  the  last 
week  (ending  Saturday,  May  30th)  amounted  to  no  less  than 
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£365.  16s.*  To  such  persevering  demonstrations  as  these  among 
great  masses  of  peojple,  and  with  such  results  before  us,  we  can 
only  say^  as  the  Times  long  since  said  of  the  Anti-Corn- Law 
League,  that  the  Repeal  Agitation  is  "  a  great  fact." 

That  any  sane  person  could  have  advocated  the  separation  of 
Ireland  from  England,  situated  as  the  two  countries  are,  geogra- 
phically and  in  other  respects,  is  difficult  to  believe,  and  would 
be  quite  incredible  did  we  not  know  that  political  leaders  oc- 
casionally aim  at  something  preposterous,  with  a  view  to  obtain- 
ing something  reasonable  as  a  modification  and  amendment  of 
the  demand.  To  look  at  the  map,  to  understand  the  common 
principles  of  gravitation,  to  call  to  mind  the  history  of  all 
islands  in  the  proximity  of  islands  or  continents  of  superior 
power  and  influence,  to  consider  the  expediencies  as  well  as  ad- 
vantages of  all  commercial  relations,  these  and  a  hundred  other 
considerations,  all  crowd  upon  the  mind  in  attestation  and  illus- 
tration of  the  impossibility  of  the  mere  idea  of  separation  being 
tolerated  by  the  understanding.  Nor  do  the  friends  of  Ireland 
contemplate  such  a  thing ;  even  the  O'Connell  party,  and  all 
the  Repealers  as  a  body,  boldly  disclaim  any  such  project  in 
contemplation.  If  a  furious  handful  of  the  Young  Ireland  party 
sometimes  talk  in  a  strain  that  seems  to  '^  trumpet"  in  this  di- 
rection, it  is  only  for  effect,  and  to  let  off*  a  little  of  the  political 
steam  that  oppresses  them  and  must  find  a  vent.  Nobody  really 
has  any  sucn  view  in  his  mind,  and  we  have  only  alluded  to  it 
because  there  are  many  persons  in  England  who,  not  being 
aware  of  the  actual  condition  of  mind  among  the  Irish  Repeal- 
ers, have  thought  otherwise. 

Ministers,  and  leading  men  of  all  parties,  now  appear  anxious 
that  something  really  effectual  and  permanent  should  be  done 
for  Ireland.  The  great  "  difficulty,  however,  is  to  determine 
what  shall  be  done,  and  how  every  thing  that  is  wrong  shall  be 
put  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  right,  without  doing  wrong  in 
fresh  places.  Previously  to  entering  upon  this  examination,  it 
will  be  requisite  to  take  a  glance — brief  and  stem,  yet  in  no 
superficial  or  unsympathizing  spirit,  at  the  present  condition  of 
the  people.  We  must  next  notice  what  the  Government  has 
done  to  meet  this  condition,  and  we  shall  then  be  in  a  better 
position  to  consider  what  further  measures  are  practically  neces- 
sary for  the  future  welfare  and  order  of  the  country. 

^Distress  is  no  new  thing  in  Ireland.    It  is  not  the  less  painful 

•  In  July,  however,  and  nearly  up  to  the  latest  period  of  the  month,  only  £80 
had  been  collected ;  we  believe  the  rent  may  be  considered,  notwithstanding  the 
above  communication  of  our  talented  correspondent,  to  be  in  a  state  of  rapid  de- 
cline.— (Ed.) 
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on  this  account,  and  certainly  the  fact  becomes  the  more  serions, 
inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  there  is  some  rooted  evil  at  work, 
and  that  the  present  state  of  things  is  not  attributable  to  acci- 
dental causes.  Lord  Devon,  Mr.  Nicholls,  M.  Beaumont,  every 
government  commissioner,  Mr.  Foster,  the  Times*  commissioner, 
and  every  other  traveller  in  Ireland,  natives,  foreigners,  and  li- 
terary men  of  whatever  political  opinions,  all  have  agreed  in  the 
actual  and  immediate  presence  of  want  and  misery  among  the 
people.  As  to  the  causes  of  this  state  of  things,  there  are  no 
doubt  a  variety  of  opinions,  but  the  majority  are  pretty  well 
agreed  upon  the  main  point;  viz.  that  in  the  absence  of  manu- 
factures, there  is  a  constant  struggle  for  land,  which  raises  the 
bidding  for  rents  to  a  ruinous  height;  and  that  the  payment  of 
these  high  rents  carries  all  the  best  of  the  produce  out  of  the 
country.  Land  is  gambled  for  at  home,  ana  the  winner  sends 
the  crops,  which  are  his  dearly-bought  prize,  to  be  consumed 
abroad.  Mr.  Foster  says  in  his  book,  (see  page  30,)  that  '*  the 
absence  of  capital  tends  to  confine  productive  industry  to  the 
land.  It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  population  increases,  but  the 
land  does  not  increase :  the  land  will  yield  but  a  certain  amount 
of  produce,  which  is  limited  ;  but  the  increase  of  population  is 
unlimited.^'  We  must  here  pause  to  enter  a  protest  against  this 
application  of  Malthusian  theories  to  the  question  of  land  and 
population  in  Ireland, — not  that  we  dispute  this  theory  as  an 
ultimate  result,  but  as  one  the  fair  application  of  which  is  so  re- 
mote with  respect  to  a  country  so  imperfectly  cultivated  as  Ire- 
land at  present  is.  So  long  as  the  vast  tract  of  bog,  which  with 
other  extensive  desolations  amounts  to  upwards  of  six  millions  of 
acres  of  waste  land ;  and  so  long,  in  addition,  as  six  or  seven 
hundred  thousand  acres  are  lying  under  water  with  no  effort  at 
reclamation ;  while  the  food  in  the  sea,  by  the  want  of  the  requi- 
site fisheries,  is  left  unappropriated,  do  not  tell  us  that  there  is 
any  propriety  in  bringing  the  Malthusian  doctrine  to  bear  upon 
Ireland  in  proof  of  the  inevitable  necessity  for  starvation.  The 
necessity  is  a  very  long  way  off. 

The  following  positions  by  the  same  writer  are  more  admis- 
sible. *'  Being  confined  to  the  produce  of  the  land  for  subsis- 
tence,'* says  he,  **  an  increasing  proportion  of  that  produce  must 
necessarily  be  consumed  as  population  increases,  &c.  It  is  ma- 
nifest that,  from  this  cause  amongst  others,  that  wealth  cannot 
increase  nor  capital  accumulate,  to  afford  other  means  of  em- 
ployment. This  condition,  again,  insures  other  evils, — intense 
competition  for  land,  (the  only  means  of  subsistence,)  want  of 
employment,  starvation,  discontent,  and  disturbance.  Distur- 
bance carries  with  it  insecurity,  and  insecurity  drives  away 
capital  from  the  country, — drives  away  the  only  remedy  for  the 
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evil.  These  appear  to  me  to  be  the  evils,  reacting  upon  and  re- 
producing each  other,  under,  which  Ireland  has  perpetually  la- 
boured. It  is  an  unhappy  circle  of  mischief,  out  of  which  all 
political  disturbances  have  arisen.'^  He  also  designates  it  as  a 
circle  of  evils,  of  which  "insecurity  is  the  prime  cause,"  and 
says,  that  capital,  which  the  want  of  security  drives  away,  is  the 
only  remedy ;  but  the  prime  cause  is  manifestly  a  little  further, 
to  seek  for  what  causes  this  insecurity?  Simply  this :  it  has 
been  forgotten  that  the  labourer,  bom  upon  the  land,  having  no 
other  means  of  support,  must  live  by  the  land ;  but  because  the 
land  has,  for  the  most  part,  passed  into  alien  hands,  (and  no 
sort  of  reproach  or  reflection  is,  of  course,  meant  by  this  state- 
ment, which  is  only  matter  of  history,)  for  this  reason  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  the  descendants  of  the  conquered  Celtic 
race,  are  left  destitute  upon  the  soil  where  they  are  now  in  a 
condition  little  better  than  that  of  serfs.  In  their  extreme 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  commonest  means  of  existence^ 
a  struggle  ensues ;  the  struggle  of  course  produces  a  distur- 
bance in  the  regular  order  and  progress  of  affairs,  and  in  the 
attempt  to  suppress  this,  and  to  maintain  order  in  the  very  heart 
of  disorder,  a  long  train  of  evils  is  originated. 

Having  travelled  through  the  provinces  of  Ireland  some 
months  since,  and  through  the  most  distressed  districts,  and 
having  witnessed  the  degraded  and  wretched  condition  of  the 
people,  it  seemed  to  us,  that  when  the  Government  became 
more  fully  and  satisfactorily  aware  of  this,  and  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  disregarding  all  the  contradictory  statements  of 
mere  party-spirit,  mere  would  no  longer  be  any  hesitation  as  to 
efficient  relief,  and  the  immediate  adoption  of  some  measures 
of  wise  and  benevolent  policy  for  the  future.  The  Government 
sent  emisaries  to  inquire ;  and  on  their  return  with  a  full  i*eport, 
other  inquirers  were  sent  to  inquire  into  the  same  facts.  This 
was  continued  till  it  became  ridiculously  apparent  that  the 
whole  business  had  turned  into  a  system  of  inquirers  into  inqui- 
ries ;  and  the  officers  thus  employed  were  presenting  a  resem- 
blance to  squirrels  in  revolving  cages,  who  work  round  and 
round  with  staring  eyes  and  wasted  energies,  and  have  no 
chance  of  making  the  least  progress  beyond  their  prescribed 
circle.  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Sir  James  Graham  then,  *'  in  the 
handsomest  manner,''  stepped  forward,  with  a  full  recognition  of 
the  immediate  pressure  of  extreme  distress  among  great  masses 
of  the  people,  and  of  the  commencement  of  famine  and  fever  in 
various  districts  and  numerous  parishes. 

It  was  natural,  that  any  one  who  had  assisted  in  any  degree 
to  make  known  to  the  English  public  the  actual  condition  of 
millions  of  the  people  in  Ireland,  should  feel  a  deep  interest  in 
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the  full  recognition  and  admission  of  the  facts  hy  the  Oovem- 
ment.  Considering  the  number  of  incontestable  proofs  within 
reach,  the  task  appeared  hopeful  of  good  results ;  it  was  equally 
natural  that  any  one  thus  circumstanced,  however  accustomed 
to  observe  the  habitual  prevarications  and  delays  of  ministers  in 
respect  to  all  remedial  measures,  even  after  the  unqualified  ad- 
mission of  the  necessity  of  such  remedies  or  ameliomtions  had 
been  made,  should  yet  imagine  that  an  immediate  pressure  of  so 
dreadful  a  kind  as  the  ravening  hunger  of  tens  of  thousands, 
with  a  prospect  of  worse  calamities  advancing  among  a  whole 
nation,  must  absolutely  ensure  an  immediate  practical  attention, 
worthy  of  statesmen  in  its  combination  of  present  with  prospec* 
tive  eflSciency,  worthy  of  men  professing  Christianity  in  its 
humane  sympathy  with  unavoidable  distress,  and  worthy  of 
sane  heads  in  its  calculation  of  results. 

But  was  the  Government  justified,  it  may  be  asked,  in  its 
admission  of  these  dreadful  distresses  of  the  people  of  Ireland  ? 
Were  the  evidences  and  reports,  both  official  and  literary,  from 
public  and  private  sources,  of  a  kind  and  degree  to  compel  una- 
nimous conviction?  We  answer,  most  positively,  that  these 
collective  reports  contained  substantially,  not  only  in  kind  and 
degree,  but  in  their  general  corroboration  of  each  other,  that 
species  of  evidence  which  (mght  to  have  compelled  unanimous 
conviction,  and  which,  moreover,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
Irish  party,  and  those  indiflTerent  individuals  who  may  be  said 
never  to  be  really  convinced  about  any  thing  that  does  not  con- 
cern themselves,  did  compel  a  unanimous  conviction  in  all  those 
who  read  the  statements.  Among  the  innumerable  accounts  of 
the  distress  of  the  people,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  no  adverse 
party  or  individual  has  yet  successfully  controverted  a  single 

Seneral  statement  of  importance  concerning  the  extent  of  these 
istresses,  or  even  attempted  it  without  being  overwhelmed  in 
a  few  days  by  testimonies  of  further  facts,  of  a  similar  nature  to 
those  which  nad  been  contested  or  doubted.  When  an  elabo- 
rate account  of  the  ejectment  of  270  individuals  from  the  Ger- 
rard  estate  first  appeared  in  the  public  journals,  it  was  doubted, 
denied,  and  declared  to  be  a  gross  exaggeration.  It  proved  to 
be  only  too  true.  Within  eight  days  from  the  appearance  of 
that  account,  a  statement  appeared  of  the  eviction  of  the  families 
of  the  Gurtmore  tenantry,  together  with  a  report,  drawn  up  from 
official  documents,  of  the  ejectments  which  had  taken  place 
between  the  years  1839  and  1843,  amounting  to  nearly  80,000 
heads  of  families>  each  family  comprising  the  average  number  of 
four  or  five  individuals.  Was  all  this  true  ?  It  was  undeniable. 
Were,  then,  the  various  statements  made  public,  as  well  as 
those  privately  received  by  the  Government,  concerning  the 
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extreme  distresses  of  the  people,  false  or  true?  The  extremity 
of  the  distress,  said  Sir  Kobert  Peel  "  is  undeniable."  "  It 
is  quite  undeniable/'  said  Sir  James  Graham ;  ''  but  the  Govern- 
ment has  long  been  aware  of  every  thing.  Do  not  be  at  all 
alarmed.  We  know  all  about  it :  we  ccmtinue  to  receive  accounts 
by  every  post;  we  are  prepared  for  every  emergency  that  can 
occur.     I  take  all  the  responsibility  upon  myself." 

These,  and  other  expressions  equally  strong,  fell  from  the 
lips  of  her  Majesty's  ministers,  between  two  and  three  months 
a^o.  What  has  been  done  by  the  Government  to  relieve  the 
distress  of  the  people  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  Government  an- 
nounced its  lai^e  purchases  of  Indian  meal,  and  Sir  James 
Graham  mysteriously  intimated  very  extensive  arrangements  of 
various  kinds,  which  he  felt  assured  that  honourable  gentleman 
would  not  press  him  further  to  explain  at  that  time.  By  this 
disastrous  '^  flourish "  from  behind  the  scenes,  all  chance  of 
speedy  cheapness  to  be  derived  from  fair  competition  was  at 
once  prevented,  since  no  private  speculators  would  venture  to 
compete  with  Government.  Meantime,  no  portion  of  these 
much-vaunted  purchases  was  distributed  in  the  localities  already 
admitted  by  Sir  James  Graham  in  parliament  to  be  suffering 
extreme  distress  from  the  want  of  food.  Coercion,  however, 
was  declared  to  be  quite  indispensable. 

The  next  thing  we  heard  (nothing  practical  having  yet  come 
to  light),  was  the  organization  of  Relief  Committees  and  local 
sub-committees,  together  with  the  arrival  of  one  or  two  ship- 
loads of  Indian  meal,  to  be  locked  up  in  certain  stores.  Then 
came  a  great  talk  about  public  works ;  and  engineers  and  sur- 
veyors were  sent  into  the  provinces  to  inquire  and  survey,  and 
survey  and  inquire,  and  report ;  while  no  less  than  eight  or  ten 
other  other  oflScers  were  again  inquiring  into  the  distresses  and 
starvation  which  had  been  so  thoroughly  established  weeks 
before, — probably  by  the  same  inquirers.  Matters  were  found 
to  be  no  better;  the  famine  had  not  cured  itself;  and,  finally, 
fifty  half-starved  men  were  selected  by  lot  and  luck  from  seve- 
ral parishes  out  of  hundreds  of  half-starved  applicants,  in  dis- 
tricts where  extreme  distress  numbered  its  thousands.  But 
more  public  works  were  talked  of,  and  other  fifties  were  to  be 
selected  in  due  course.  All  this  looked  like  business — was  in 
fact  business;  and  the  only  business  that  took  place.  Coer- 
cion, however,  was  still  declared,  with  unabating  zeal  and  bene- 
volent consideration,  to  be  a  measure  called  for  by  the  condition 
of  the  people.  Golden  promises  were  now  showered  with  a 
profusion  that  dazzled  the  eyes  and  brains  of  most  people,  and 
"  took  in"  the  credulous  hearts  that  had  more  feelmg  for  poor 
Ireland  than  foresight  in  diplomacies.     Sir  James  Graham, 
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wanned  with  his  theme  to  a  degree  of  monifioent  imprudence, 
amounting  to  nearly  £400,000 !  Ministers  and  peers  of  all 
parties  alike  repudiated  the  term  of  alms,  and  all  expressions 
implying  charity  for  Ireland,  as  terms  which  were  inappropriate 
and  unbecoming,  and  which  a  nobleman  and  gentleman  snould 
blush  to  use.  The  Earl  of  March,  in  particular,  "  repudiated, 
and  repelled  with  indignation,  for  himself  and  those  who  sat 
around  him,  ihe  sentiment  that  they  were  even  '  g^ierous'  to 
bebuid*  lliey  did  not  feel  that  they  were  acting  with  gene- 
yosity.  They  felt  that  they  were  doing  no  more  than  their 
duty/'  It  was  not  requisite  to  remind  them  that  Ireland  had 
always  contributed  her  fair  share  of  taxation, — that  she  paid 
enormous  rents  to  absentee  landlords,  which  always  kept  her 
poor, — that  she  supported  our  Protestant  establishment, — that 
she  supplied  brave  soldiers  for  our  victories, — and  that  whenever 
she  had  borrowed  money  from  England,  her  elder  sister,  like  a 
'*  wise  virgin,''  had  raised  the  money  at  three  per  cent,  interest, 
and  lent  it  to  Ireland  at  five  per  cent,  interest,  taking  good 
security  for  the  same.  These  things  are  simple  matters  of 
modem  statistics.  At  the  period  of  Sir  James  Graham's  grand 
Treasury  outburst  concerning  the  four  hundred  thousand  pounds 
provided  for  Ireland,  the  Standard  newspaper  made  the  follow- 
ing remark : — 

"  The  relief  extended  by  Parliament  is  not  English  generosity,  or 
Scotch  generosity,  or  Irish  generosity,  or  any  generosity  at  all;  it 
is  the  care  of  the  whole  people,  instanced  in  the  care  of  those  who 
most  want  help,  wherever  they  are  found  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  As  such,  it  is  a  debt  which  the  people  have  a  right  to 
demand^  and  if  the  phrase  of  *  generosity '  were  not  inadvertently 
used,  it  would  be  the  extreme  of  impertinence  to  call  the  payment  of 
the  debt  by  that  name." 

Well  might  the  Standard  assert  that  '^  the  relief"  extended 
by  parliament  "  was  no  generosity  at  all ;"  and  well  might  the 
Earl  of  March  say  that  they  did  not  feel  they  were  acting  with 
generosity.  They  little  thought  at  the  moment  how  very  easily 
they  might  say  all  this ;  for,  up  to  this  day,  where  has  been  the 
generosity,  where  the  adecjuate  government  relief?  Let  the 
Hundreds  of  fruitless  applications  to  the  Relief  Committee  at 
the  Castle  settle  the  question.  All  the  machinery  has  been 
arranged,  but  the  machines  have  been  comparatively  inopera- 
tive. The  people  have  chiefly  been  saved  hitherto  fix)m  starva- 
tion by  the  efforts  of  the  middle  class,  and  a  few  good  landlords. 
As  for  the  £400,000,  where  is  it  ?  or  £300,000  of  that  magni- 
ficent  sum  ?  or  £200,000  of  it  ?     Of  this  same  £400,000,  only 
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£100,000  was  a  grant ;  all  the  rest  was  a  loan  to  be  repaid  at 
five  per  cent,  interest  as  usual.  But  where  can  all  the  rest  be 
lodged  ?  where  is  it  ?  What  good  is  it  doing  for  Ireland  ?  It 
sleeps  in  darkness  somewhere — may  be  in  Dublin — perhaps 
under  Lord  Heytesbury's  pillow — to  be  doled  out  occasionally 
to  the  Board  of  Works  and  Relief  Committees,  in  sums  as 
miserable  as  the  condition  of  those  who  ought  to  be  relieved 
efficiently. 

The  next  thing  put  forth  by  ministers  to  occupy  attention 
with  the  show  of  care  and  preparations  for  the  relief  of  Ireland, 
(nothing  approaching  the  admitted  extent  of  the  distress  having 
up  to  that  time  been  done,)  was  the  measure  of  Sir  James 
Graham  for  the  organization  of  a  Board  of  Health,  with  a  great 
central  fever  hospital,  and  local  fever  hospitals,  with  local  me- 
dical attendants,  &c.,  but  no  food.  Mr.  Wakley,  and  many 
medical  men,  cried  out  for  food — a  sufficient  supply  of  food,  as 
the  best  means  of  preventing  disease,  and  therefore  preferable 
to  any  subse<][uent  cure.  The  medical  opinion  was  evaded,  and 
the  organization  and  machinery  of  the  Board  of  Health  and  its 
numerous  fever  hospitals  proceeded.  They  might  just  as  well 
have  formed  a  society  for  the  distribution  among  the  distressed 
parishes  of  Dr.  Culvei-weirs  "  Guide  to  Health  and  Long  Life ; 
or  what  to  eat,  drink,  and  avoid :  with  Diet-tables  for  all  Com- 
plaints." 

After  this  fashion  did  the  Government  proceed  with  reference 
to  Ireland ;  never,  be  it  recollected,  losing  sight  of  the  Coercion 
Bill,  which  was  always  used  as  a  *'  stopper"  or  retreating  ground 
whenever  any  question  of  practical  and  immediate  relief  was 
too  closely  pressed.  Other  little  varieties,  serving  as  evasions, 
were  also  introduced;  such  as  a  discussion  concerning  educa- 
tion in  Ireland,  railways,  fisheries,  &c.  In  brief,  the  principal 
thing  that  has  been  really  done  with  reference  to  Ireland  in  the 
course  of  the  whole  session,  by  an  act  of  violation  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  up  to  this  very  day,  has  been  the  vain  attempt 
to  pass  a  Coercion  Bill. 

Meantime  the  laws  relating  to  landloi-d  and  tenant,— laws 
which  are  now  universally  recognised  as  the  chief  source  of  dis- 
tress, misery,  and  crime  in  Ireland,  remained  unchanged  and 
untouched  in  all  their  baleful  tyranny.  The  tide  of  popular  opi- 
nion has  set  in  against  them,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom ;  the  Government  is  opposed  to  them, 
and  its  ministers  loudly  declare  that  "  property  has  its  duties  as 
well  as  its  rights^  and  must  perform  them,"  in  which  is  clearly 
implied  a  discountenance  of  the  despotic  power  given  at  present 
by  the  laws  to  the  landlord  over  his  tenantry.     Yet  there  stand 
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those  laws,  and  in  full  operation,  as  the  continuance  of  eject- 
ments and  the  "  clearance  system"  attests  almost  every  week. 
Of  the  hatred  and  abhoirence  in  which  this  power  is  held  by 
the  peasantry  and  poorer  classes  in  Ireland,  the  last  instance 
of  the  case  of  Mr.  Maunsell  is  a  striking  attestation.  Mr. 
Maunsell  was  a  tenant  of  pretty  good  property,  and  had  ex- 
pended considerable  sums  upon  the  land ;  but  being  a  year  and 
a  half  in  arrears  of  rent,  his  landlord,  after  offering  him  some 
paltry  compensation  (such  as  £100  for  a  house  that  had  cost 
about  £1,600)  which  was  refused,  proceeded  to  eject  him.  Mr. 
Maunsell  resolves  to  resist, — barricades  his  doors ;  puts  all  his 
premises  in  a  state  of  a  defence ;  arranges  for  the  casting  down 
of  stones,  and  the  pouring  of  boiling  water  upon  the  heads  of 
the  besiegers ;  garrisons  this  domestic  fortress  with  his  servants ; 
and  then  leaves  them  to  defend  the  house,  while  he  stands  out- 
side to  look  on.  It  never  occurred  to  those  faithful  retainers 
that  there  was  any  thing  mean  and  unmanly  in  this  proceeding 
of  their  master ;  enough  for  them  that  it  was  a  case  of  eject- 
ment. Mr.  Maunsell  relied  upon  their  hatred  of  the  landlord's 
laws,  and  that  they  would  willingly  risk  their  lives  in  opposing 
them.  In  this  calculation  he  was  not  deceived ;  two  of  them 
were  shot  before  the  house  was  surrendered,  one  of  the  victims 
being  a  woman.  Mr.  Maunsell's  own  account  of  the  matter 
does  not  much  affect  the  opinion  deducible  from  the  admitted 
facts. 

While  all  these  things  are  transpiring,  it  should  never  be  for- 
gotten by  any  one,  whose  humanity  is  of  a  practical  tendency 
and  not  a  mere  "  flattering  unction  "  of  sentiment,  that  the  ex- 
treme distress  of  the  masses,  for  want  of  any  thing  like  su£Scient 
food,  continues  without  intermission.  If  the  people  were  but 
blacks,  or  red  men,  or  men  of  any  colour  under  the  sun,  a  long 
way  off,  there  would  be  every  hope  from  England  under  circum- 
stances so  miserable.  But  as  they  are  Irish  they  are  "  used  to 
it,"  and  we  are  used  to  hear  of  it.  The  scoffs  and  taunts,  the 
lectures  and  denunciations,  with  all  the  idle  and  invidious  com- 
parisons of  Celts  and  Saxons,  are  now  almost  abandoned ;  but 
even  the  present  sufferings  of  the  people,  well  as  they  are  known, 
have  not  yet  sufficiently  uprooted  the  old  habitual  apathy  to  all 
Irish  grievances. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  condition  of  the  people  at  this  present 
time,  as  it  is  recorded  by  the  public  journals  m  Ireland,  by  the 
provincial  papers  of  all  parties.  Some  of  the  facts  are  often 
contested  by  two  of  the  Dublin  evening  papers  for  party-pur- 
poses, which  must  be  manifest  to  every  reader ;  but,  besides  this, 
these  two  journals  cannot  possibly  know  the  facts  so  well  as 
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those  who  reside  on  the  spot^  and  have  all  the  want  and  misery 
moaning  or  raging  around  them^ — they  have  also  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  evidences  and  attestations  directly  op- 
posed to  their  arguments.  We  cannot  place  this  question  more 
clearly  before  the  minds  of  our  readers,  than  by  quoting  the 
answer  of  the  Dublin  FreemarCs  Journal  (of  June  6th)  addressed 
to  the  Dublin  Ei>en%ng  Mail  on  this  very  subject,  the  latter 
being  one  of  the  two  protester!  in  favour  of  "  plenty,"  and  "  na 
signs  of  scarcity." 

<<  The  Makl  desmbed  the  Cavan  m«kets  a»  flourishing  in  supply, 
and  moderate  in  price — transcending  every  thing  within  the  memory 
of  man  in  cheapness  and  abundance, — potatoes  so  low  as  2  Jd.  a  stone, 
md  not  higher  than  6d.  A  local  journal,  better  informed — more 
truthful— -quite  as  Protestant  and  anti-ministerial  as  the  Mail^  pul- 
verized its  statistics,  and  drove  our  cotemporary  to  the  necessity  of 
backing  up  its  original  statement  by  referring  to  the  primal  authority 
in  Bailieborough  and  Cavan.  The  answer  was  singularly  flattering- 
potatoes  cheap  as  clods — seed  down  to  34d.  a  stone,  and  very  excd- 
lent  tubers,  "  fit  for  a  king,"  so  low  as  2Jd. !  The  market-note, 
however,  which  could  not  be  suppressed,  tells  a  difierent  story  from 
"  our  correspondent,"  although  the  Maily  with  very  considerable 
coolness,  states  that  the  market-note,  which  returns  the  price  of  po- 
tatoes at  from  4d.  to  6d.,  sustains  the  invention  of  a  correspondent, 
which  fixed  the  limits  of  variation  between  2Jd.  and  6d.  a  stone ! 

"  Nothing  like  a  liberal  margin  when  we  want  to  run  wide  of 
truth  without  committing  ourselves  too  grossly,  and  incurring  the 
fear  of  a  flat  contradiction.  Now,  however,  that  the  corn-bill  is  safe, 
and  the  Mail^  imitating  the  Times^  empties  its  vial  on  the  '  despot  of 
the  Lords,' — ^now  that  the  motives  to  diminish  the  extent  and  inten- 
sity of  suffering  have  ceased  to  exist,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Mail 
will  resume  a  temper  more  consonant  to  humanity  and  consistent 
with  facts,  and,  for  the  sake  of  truth,  at  least  be  silent.  We  do  not 
object  to  the  Mail  taking  every  fair  advantage  of  fjEicts  to  represent 
the  state  of  distress  as  partial  only;  and,  where  existing,  not  op- 
pressive." 

We  merely  pause  to  notice  the  handsomeness  of  this  latter 
remark  of  the  Freeman,  and  to  observe,  that  in  a  strong  party- 
warfare,  between  parties  so  directly  opposed,  and  in  a  country 
where  party-spirit  rises  to  such  heights,  and  is  famous  for  going 
such  "lengths,**  it  is  truly  gratifying  to  find  the  combatants^ 
acting  so  generously,  and  treating  each  other  as  gentlemen. 

"  We  have  never,"  continues  the  Freeman^  "  assumed  the  univer- 
sality of  extreme  distress.  It  varied  in  intensity ;  in  some  districts 
peculiarly  severe — in  others  less  burthensome,  but,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  touching  nearly  every  district  in  Ireland.     The  very 
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netumi^.  from  the  most  flourishing  localities^  painted  hy  the  MaUf 
prove  that  distress  existed;  for,  otherwise,  prices  could  not  have 
ranged  so  comparatively  high  in  districts  which  afforded  no  facili- 
ties for  exportation.  Intrinsically,  and  without  reference  to  the 
scarcity  of  money  and  the  ahsence  of  employment,  provisions  every 
where  ranged  dear,  which  must  have  aris^i  from  actual  scarcity. 
Temporary  remedies  reduced  the  markets,  hut  when  the  hands  were 
loosed,  they  resumed  their  elasticity,  and  ascended  beyond  the  range 
of  access  to  the  poor. 

"  It  is  only  necessary  to  look  to  the  organs  of  public  opinion 
throughout  the  country,  and  not  rely  on  fictitious  statements  by 
interested  parties,  to  arrive  at  the  melancholy  truth,  that  sunmier 
brings  ^  parched  throats  and  hungry  stomachs/  ^  O,  we  are  now  in 
the  eaud  of  May— even  in  June — on  the  verge  of  a  new  harvest,  and 
liio  deaths  by  famine :  six  weeks  more  and  we  shall  have  the  new  po- 
tatoes/ Such  is  the  cheering  consolation  for  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, whom  the  Mail  feeds  with  the  appetizing  fact,  that  potatoes 
were  sold  some  day  last  week  in  Cavan  at  so  low  a  figure  as  at 
three  pence  a  stone !  This  tempting  statement,  no  doubt,  will  afford, 
wholesome  nutrition  for  collapsed  stomachs. 

<^  If  we  are  in  June,  and  within  two  months  of  new  potatoes,  what 
is  to  be  done  in  the  interval  ?  Have  the  peasantry  suffered  nothing, 
although  they  did  not  loudly  complain,  up  to  the  present  period  ? 
Is  there  any  so  bold  as  to  deny  their  patience  under  past  sufferings, 
or  to  say  that  none  is  to  be  expected  for  the  future ;  or  that  summer 
and  autumn  will  prove  periods  of  alleviation,  when  we  all  know  that 
even  in  years  of  ordinary  plenty  such  seasons  are  usually  accom- 
panied with  piercing  distress  to  the  poorer  classes?  In  truth,  we 
are  arrived  at  the  predicted  period  which  would,  it  was  foreseen,  be 
signalized  by  extraordinary  pressure  on  the  capabilities  of  the  poor." 

Let  what  now  follows  be  well  noted.  It  tends  to  show  us 
not  only  the  dreadful  picture  of  the  present,  but  we  may  see,  as 
through  a  gloomy  vista,  the  shadows  of  famine  in  the  coming 
months. 

'^  As  we  penetrate  the  summer,  the  diminishing  resources  of  the 
country  become  too  apparent,  and  the  sharp  cry  of  distress  rings 
harshly  and  imploringly  on  the  ear.  We  read  of  death  by  starvation 
in  Dungarvan— of  families  fasting  for  forty-eight  hours !  and  orphan 
children  crowding  round  the  death-bed  of  their  famished  fathers. 
We  read  of  distress  spreading  to  a  frightful  extent  in  Mayo  and  Kil-' 
kenny — so  intense  and  sudden  in  the  latter  county,  that  the  farmers 
generously,  and  on  the  spot,  contributed  £30,  and  the  landlords — 
nothing ! 

"  In  Gralway  '  several  unfortunate  men  prayed  the  committee,  for 
the  mercy  of  God,  to  endeavour  to  get  them  employment,  as  them- 
selv^,  their  wives,  and  children  were  starving,*— statements  which. 
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according  to  the  local  report,  their  famished  faces  too  clearly  told 
to  be  true.  We  need  not  multiply  instances — ^the  country  papers 
abound  with  them ;  all  which  very  significantly  show  that  we  are 
now  entering  on  the  crisis  of  our  fate,  and  that,  if  we  have  succeeded 
in  getting  on  thus  far  with  less  mortality  than  might  have  been 
expected,  we  are  not,  as  yet,  escaped  the  danger  which  still  stands  in 
the  path,  and  glares  with  the  wolfish  eyes  of  famine. 

''  We  draw  no  general  conclusion  from  isolated  instances,  nor 
would  we  place  much  reliance  on  single  facts,  appearing  at  long  in- 
tervals, and  which  might  be  distorted  or  over-coloured ;  but  when 
we  see  numerous  cases,  co-existent  and  ovierspreading  the  whole 
country, — ^when  we  see  relief  committees,  consisting  of  benevolent 
men  of  all  parties,  acknowledging  the  fearful  pressure  on  the  local 
funds,  and  their  inability  to  meet  the  necessity, — when  we  see  all 
these  things  we  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  condition  of  our  people, 
nor  abstain  from  urging  on  those  to  whom  their  fortunes  are  com- 
mitted the  imperative  duty  of  laying  aside  their  fatal  selfishness. 
Their  responsibility  is  vast,  and  they  yet  will  have  to  render  an 
account." 

The  records  of  famine^  or  even  of  scarcity  of  food,  are,  no 
doubt,  subjects  of  so  fearful  a  kind,  that  their  constant  repeti- 
tion is  apt  to  lose  the  natural  effect,  even  upon  humane  hearers 
who  are  generously  disposed.  We  fear  we  must  add  that  there 
are  also  others,  we  trust  only  a  few,  who  are  induced  to  deny 
the  extent  of  the  distress,  lest  they  should  be  called  upon  to 
assist  in  alleviating  it. 

Throughout  the  country  the  labouring  classes  complain  bit- 
terly  of  want ;  and,  to  their  credit  be  it  told,  that  destitution 
has  assumed  no  more  dangerous  form  than  that  of  complaint. 
**  The  Queen's  peace  "  is  well  preserved.  There  is  no  tumult — 
no  sedition — no  foolish  display  of  force  to  extort  a  remedy  for 
their  suflPerings ;  and,  in  proportion  to  their  orderly  obedience 
and  respect  for  the  laws,  at  a  season  when  the  provocations  to 
break  tnem  are  the  strongest,  the  committee  at  the  Castle  should 
extend  their  liberality,  and  be  less  stringent  in  applying  the 
funds  at  their  disposal.  It  is  now  too  late  to  expect  much 
munificence  from  the  landed  proprietors.  The  good  among 
them  have  already  discharged  their  duty,  and  the  humanity 
of  the  bad  is  a  hopeless  resource.  Let  the  Government  mark 
them  if  they  please,  but  let  not  the  people  perish,  or  the  poor 
farmers  bear  the  weight  of  their  support. 

In  the  mean  time  let  us  see  how  the  scourge  progresses : — 
Kerry  is  a  proverbially  quiet  county,  and  Tralee  is  represented 
by  the  abundance-mongers  as  a  cheap  and  plentiful  market. 
There,  however,  we  hear  of  crowds  of  mechanics  and  labourers 
parading  the  streets  in  solemn  silence  under  a  ^'  black  flag," 
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inscribed  with  the  words  "  Employment  or  Food."  And  have 
they  not  a  right  to  expect  one  or  the  other?  And  is  this 
mournful  procession  a  *  mirage '  ?  People  do  not  go  to  the 
trouble  of  congregating  in  large  masses^  and  marching  in  pain- 
ful order  with  the  symbols  of  famine  through  the  streets  of  a 
large  town,  without  some  substantial  motive  for  so  unusual 
a  course.  In  Birr  the  movement  has  been  somewhat  more 
menacing  than  in  Tralee.  Potatoes  were  high,  and  Indian  meal 
selling  for  money  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor,  who  had  only 
labour  and  not  silver.  "  Not  a  shilling  has  been  subscribed  in 
this  district^''  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  the  clergy.  The 
people  made  an  attempt,— Niot  one  to  be  too  severely  con- 
demned, under  the  circumstances, — to  obtain  a  shilling  a-day 
for  their  labour,  and  the  answer  to  the  demand  was  a  magis- 
trates' meeting  to  swear  in  special  constables  under  a  £5  penalty. 
This  is  a  very  excellent  mode  to  feed  the  hungry!  Special 
constables  are  just  the  remedy  for  the  popular  exigency !  It 
appears  to  us  that  a  subscription  of  a  thousand  pounds  would 
be  far  more  useful  than  the  resort  to  common  law  or  statutory 
enforcement.  In  Killenaule  there  is  the  same  melancholy  story, 
but  without  the  impatience.  "  The  distress,  terror,  and  destitu- 
tion are  most  appalling."  The  landlords  have  tied  up  their 
Surse-strings,  and  not  a  pound  has  oozed  out.  The  Very  Rev* 
)r.  Cummins  has  preserved  the  peace  of  the  district  solely  by 
his  exertions  and  authority.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  aid  him 
in  his  beneficent  work,  by  calming  the  irritation  of  the  people 
with  a  little  food  ?  In  Mallow  reports  were  made  to  the  Kelief 
Committee  of  the  people  in  certain  townlands,  and  out  of  a 
gross  population  of  1,322,  no  fewer  than  721,  or  more  than  fifty 
per  cent.,  were  in  a  state  of  the  most  intense  destitution !  One 
witness  declared  that  he  had  seen  "  them  gathering  nettles  to 
eat !  '*  Another,  that  nettles  and  other  weeds,  he  believed,  con- 
stituted their  only  food ;  a  third,  that  he  purchased  one  hun- 
dred weight  of  meal  for  his  own  wants,  and  had  to  distribute  it 
among  some  famishing  families  ;  a  fourth,  that  not  one  of  every 
four  farmers  in  the  parish  had  potatoes  enough  for  one  meal 
each  day !  Is  this  a  mirage — a  delusion  ?  In  Dungarvan  there 
is  no  employment.  There  was  a  presentment  sessions  held  six 
weeks  ago,  and  very  promising  speeches  made,  and  resolutions 
passed,  but  beyond  the  relief  of  empty  words  there  was  none,  A 
few  benevolent  gentlemen  contributed  £90,  to  enable  the  county 
surveyor  to  prepare  the  preliminaries  for  the  opening  of  public 
works ;  but  when  that  was  expended  the  works  ceased,  and  the 
labourers  were  driven  forth  to  beg,  or  to  wait  in  pining  sorrow  at 
the  workhouse  gate.   In  Clonmel  there  are  hundreds  unemployed. 

VOL.  VIII. — NO.  I.  M 
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The  standing  dietary  of  the  working  clasftes  is  one  meal  a-day ; 
and  thoueh  bread  is  stated  to  be  comparatiTely  cheap,  the  price 
may  be  three  times  as  great  withcmt  greater  inconveniaice, — 
there  is  no  money  to  buy  it.  At  Nenagh,  oatmeal  was  retailed 
on  credit  at  the*enormous  price  of  £24  a  ton«  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Power  observed,  at  a  meeting  of  the  local  Relief  Committee,  '*  I 
really  was  horror-struck  when  I  heard  it.  It  is  too  bad  that  any 
roan  should  trade  upon  the  poverty  of  the  people,  or  endeavour 
to  accumulate  riches  by  demanding  such  enormous  prices  at  a 
time  when  famine,  with  all  its  ghastly  horrors,  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance.'' We  quite  agree  with  him  in  his  sentiments;  but 
such  monstrous  things  ever  have  been,  and  ever  will  be.  There 
is  but  one  way  of  abating  the  evil, — by  throwing  in  such  a  sup- 
ply of  food  as  will  compel  the  retailer  to  abate  his  extravagant 
prices.  This  the  Government,  "  prepared  for  all  exigencies,'' 
ought  to  do :  they  are  bound,  at  all  events,  to  keep  down  the  mar- 
kets. There  are  markets  to  be  kept  down  in  Tipperary :  why  are 
not  their  stores  and  agents  applied  to  give  relief  in  that  quarter? 
Mr.  Napier,  of  Loughcrew,  stated  that  in  the  small  district  of 
Oldcastie  there  were  323  individuals  actually  destitute ;  and  he 
added,  with  equal  generosity  and  humanity,  that  although  not 
one  of  them  held  directly  under  himself,  still  he  considered 
himself  as  much  obliged  to  look  to  their  necessities  as  if  they 
had  been  all  their  lives  contributing  to  his  rent-roll.  It  were 
well  that  such  a  sentiment  pervaded  more  extensively  his  class. 
We  have,  we  think,  adduced,  from  authentic  Irish  sources, 
sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  the  true  delusion  is  the  delu- 
sion of  plenty,  or  even  of  sufficiency.  The  stock  of  native  fiood 
is  almost  exhausted,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  competition  of 
the  Government  supply,  narrow  as  it  is,  prices  would  amount 
to  an  absolute  prohibition  on  the  poorer  classes.  In  some  dis- 
tricts the  Government  feel  the  danger  of  the  coming  hunger- 
crisis,  and  have  acted  with  more  liberality.  But  in  general  the 
people  are  idle ;  the  sowing  time  is  over,  and  the  public  works 
ao  not  absorb  any  thing  like  an  adequate  portion  of  the  labour- 
market.  Something  more  should  be  done.  '*  We  should  also,** 
says  the  Freeman's  Jowmal,  "  recommend  the  officers  of  the 
Board  to  be  more  active  and  attentive  to  their  duties.  A  road 
was  ordered  by  the  Board  of  Works  to  be  commenced  in  Oare 
on  the  14th  of  May;  and  on  the  5th  of  June  nothing  was 
done,  through  the  dilatoriness  of  the  local  engineers."  We 
are  sorry  to  add,  that  this  is  only  one  instance  among  many. 
From  the  same  journal,  just  quoted,  we  collect  the  following, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  statistics  of  the  famine  in  Ireland 
(up  to  the  6th  of  June),  and  of  the  extent  of  relief  afforded  by 
Government : — 
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*^  Collected  at  Kilworth,  county  of  C<Mrk,  local  subscriptioiis, 
£264.  7$,  6d. ;  Govenunent  grant  in  aid  of  same,  £200, — (in  this 
district,  two-tbirds  the  potato  ciop  is  represented  by  the  local  com* 
mittee  to  have  been  lost) ;  collected  at  Loughrea,  county  of  Galway, 
of  which  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  gave  £500,  £820 ;  Government 
aid,  £350, — {one-third  the  potato  crop  is  lost) ;  collected  at  Cahir, 
county  of  Tipperary,  of  which  Lord  Glengal  has  given  £50,  £340 ; 
Government  grant,  £240, — {three^fourths  the  potato  crop  failed 
here) ;  collectcsd  at  Callan,  county  of  Kilkenny,  £240 ;  bestowed  by  the 
Government,  £150, — {one-half  the  potato  crop  lost  here) ;  collected 
at  Doonas,  county  of  Clare,  £380 ;  granted  by  Government,  £250, — 
{two-thirde  of  the  potato  crop  lost);  collected  at  TuUow,  county  of 
Waterford,  £480 ;  granted  by  Government  in  aid,  £320,— {^Mt^^a^ 
the  ax)p  of  potatoes  have  failed) ;  collected  at  Bruff,  county  of 
Limerick,  £250;  Government  graiated  £150, — {one-half  ihe  crop 
lost);  coUected  at  TuUaoKNre,  King's  County,  £112;  Government 
^rant,  £75, — {one^half  the  ax)p  is  k)9t) ;  collected  in  Arran  (islands 
off  th»  coast  of  Gralway,  three  in  number),  £7.  18«.  Gcj. ;  grant  from 
Government,  £7.  10#. 

^^  Great  dissatisfaction  is  felt  at  the  «nallness  of  the  grant  allo- 
cated by  the  Grovemment  to  the  Island  of  Arran.  The  people  in 
those  islands  are  deplorably  destitute :  there  is  no  resident  gentry, 
scarcely  a  comfortable  farmer,  and  the  bijdk  of  the  people  in  every 
year  leel  the  pinching  pressure  of  want;  much  more  in  this  year, 
when  three«fourths  their  crop  of  potatoes  have  failed.  The  owner  of 
the  fee  of  the  islands,  a  Mr.  Digby,  has,  it  is  said,  made  himself 
responsible  to  the  Board  of  Works  for  a  sum  of  £600,  but  no  public 
works  have  yet  been  commenced  upon  the  island.  To  the  miislerable 
fund  above  mentioned,  Mr.  Digby  has  not  contributed.  A  letter 
states  that,  in  the  larger  island  there  have  occurred  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  destitution,  157  cases  of  fever,  of  which  twenty- 
one,  or  nearly  one  in  seven^  have  terminated  fatally,  a  rate  of  mor- 
tality unprecedented. 

"  The  Kerry  Examiner  says: — '  On  Tuesday  morning,  and  Wed- 
nesday evening,  a  large  number  of  mechanics  and  labourers,  followed 
by  a  crowd  of  women  and  children,  paraded  our  streets  in  solemu 
sUence.  A  black  flag,  mounted  on  a  long  pole,  and  having  worked 
on  it  the  inscription  "  Employment  or  Food,"  was  borne  by  the  men 
at  the  head  of  the  procession/ 

"The  Tipperary  Vindicator  says: — *Many  of  the  tenants  and 
cotters  on  Sir  C.  Coote's  estates  in  the  parish  of  Kyle,  have  been 
applying  at  Boscrea  for  meal  and  relief.  They  say  that  nothing  is 
being  done  for  their  relief  or  employment  in  that  district ;  yet  Cap- 
tain Sandes,  Sir  C.  Coote's  agent,  stated  some  time  ago,  that  no  person 
would  be  allowed  to  want  on  the  estates.' 

**  The  situation  of  the  poor  in  the  town  of  Birr  is  said  to  be 
appalling.  Potatoes,  6d,  a  stone ;  Indian  meal  selling  by  the  com- 
mittee (not  fpr  relief^  at   \s.  3d,  per  stone;  and,  although  it  has 
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been  strongly  impressed  on  the  affluent  to  enter  into  subscriptions  by 
Dr.  Spain  and  his  clergy,  if  it  was  only  to  lower  the  markets,  as  yet 
there  has  not  been  one  shilling  subscribed.  The  labouring  people, 
in  striving  to  get  one  shilling  a-day  at  work,  made  some  display  on 
Thursday  morning,  and  the  magistrates  have  called  a  meeting  of  the 
householders  to  become  special  constables,  under  a  penalty  of  £5. 
Lord  Eosse  has  acted  well  all  through. 

"  The  accounts  from  Killenaule,  near  the  borders  of  Kilkenny,  are 
equally  deplorable ;  yet  the  local  gentry  will  not  subscribe  one 
farthing." 

"  Of  the  state  of  Mallow,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  the  Southern 
Reporter  says :  *  The  Rev.  Justin  McCarthy  stated  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Committee  of  Relief  at  Mallow,  that  he  had  been  furnished  with 
reports,  most  carefully  made  out,  of  the  amount  of  destitution  in  four 
or  five  townlands  of  the  parish,  which  may  be  fairly  taken  as  a  sam- 
ple of  the  whole.  From  the  returns  it  appears  that  the  gross  popula- 
tion of  the  districts  is  1322,  of  which  number  721  are  in  a  state  of 
great  destitution.  "  I  have  been  told,"  said  the  Rev.  Gentleman, 
**  by  more  than  one,  that  they  have  known  persons  within  the  last 
week  to  be  living  on  no  better  food  than  boiled  nettles."  Connor 
Buckley  confirmed  the  statement.  He  had  actually  seen  the  poor 
creatures  gathering  nettles  to  eat.  To  the  best  of  his  belief  they  had 
nothing  else  but  the  nettles  and  corn  keal, 

**  Mallow  is  the  district  in  which  a  baronet  having  £14,000  a-year 
rfesides,  but  who  refused  to  subscribe  a  shilling  to  the  relief  fund. 
Another  landlord,  with  £8000  a-year  rental,  gave  £3  !" 

And  here  are  a  few  of  the  accounts  of  the  state  of  destitution 
in  the  provinces  up  to  July  3rd,  6th,  and  8th. 

**  Galway. — ^The  overseers  on  the  Thonabruckey  road  were  on 
Tuesday  obliged  to  suspend  work,  in  consequence  of  a  large  body  of 
destitute  labourers  presenting  themselves  for  employment,  and  threat- 
ening to  inflict  a  summary  vengeance  on  the  stewards  unless  they 
were  taken  on,  as  they  had  no  means  to  support  either  themselves  or 
their  families.  Mr.  Thomas  was  in  danger  of  being  badly  treated, 
having  been  attacked  by  one  or  two  of  the  unfortunate  people.  Upon 
an  interview  with  Mr.  Clements,  the  county  surveyor,  it  was  arrang- 
ed, that  those  longest  on  the  work,  and  who  might  be  in  the  least 
destitute  circumstances,  should  he  discharged^  in  order  to  afford  an 
opportunity  of  giving  employment  to  some  of  the  others,  as  no  lar- 
ger number  than  what  are  already  on  the  road  could  be  engaged.  It 
is  lamentable  to  think  that  such  an  expedient  should  have  been 
resorted  to ;  but  it  could  not  be  avoided,  as  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  appear  determined  to  limit  relief  to  the  famishing  poor  of 
this  district  to  the  lowest  possible  scale.  We  have  now  advanced 
to  the  most  trying  part  of  the  season ;  and,  unless  extensive  em- 
ployment is  afforded,  we  fear  much  that  the  privations  of  the  unfor- 
tunate labouring  poor  will  force  them  to  the  perpetration  of  outrages, 
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which  the  Board  of  Works  have  it  in  their  power,  and  they  only, 
timely  to  prevent.  It  is  a  crime  against  humanity  to  expose  any 
numher  of  the  destitute  poor  to  the  horrors  of  starvation,  while  any 
work  of  puhlic  utility,  sanctioned  and  prayed  for  hy  the  magistrates 
and  cess-payers,  remains  to  be  carried  out. 

"  In  a  population  of  about  50,000  persons,  the  great  bulk  of  whom 
entirely  depend  upon  daily  labour  for  their  maintenance,  only  658  are 
at  present  receiving  any  employment  in  public  works  in  this  loca- 
lity ! ! !  For  the  entire  town,  and  county  of  the  town  of  Galway,  only 
about  £3,000  has  as  yet  been  allocated  under  the  control  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  to  relieve  this  vast  mass  of  human  wretched- 
ness! The  result  is,  that  thousands  of  the  unfortunate  people  are 
literally  perishing  of  hunger,  and  the  lives  of  the  overseers  of  the 
works  endangered  because  they  are  unable,  even  at  lOd.  per  day,  and 
potatoes  still  continuing  6d.  and  6Jd.  per  stone,  to  give  any  employ- 
ment to  the  famishing  creatures  who  are  daily  craving  to  be  taken 
on." — Galway  Vindicator. 

**  Outrage  prom  Destitution. — On  Monday  the  22nd  ult.,  five 
carts  laden  with  meal  for  the  Oranmore  Poor  Relief  Committee,  were 
coming  from  Galway.  On  entrance  to  the  town  of  Oranmore,  the 
carts  were  stopped  by  about  two  hundred  persons  from  the  village  of 
Newtown-Butler,  and  the  meal  taken  in  all  directions.  On  informa- 
tion reaching  head-constable  R.  Rowan,  he  proceeded  to  the  scene 
unaccompanied  by  any  other  assistance,  as  his  men  were  all  out  on 
duty,  and  by  much  exertion  and  forbearance  he  succeeded  in  pre- 
serving order  and  restoring  the  meal." — Limerick  Examiner. 

"  We  regret  to  learn  that  there  is  great  distress  in  the  parish  of 
Kilbannon,  and  that  these  works  have  not  yet  commenced.  There 
was  a  very  great  failure  in  the  potato  crop  in  the  large  and  populous 
villages  of  Kilcreevanty,  Knocknagur,  Leha,  Thonemuile,  Kilguea, 
&c.,  all  in  the  locality.  The  expenditure  of  £169  ordered  for  these 
works  would  be  of  infinite  use  in  this  month,  the  most  trying  to  the 
poor." — Tttam  Herald. 

"  The  Board  of  Works. — Complaints  are  reaching  us  from  every 
quarter  of  the  miserable  condition  to  which  the  labouring  classes  are 
reduced  through  want  of  employment, — a  want  which  it  appears  is 
entirely  owing,  either  through  neglect  or  some  other  cause,  to  the 
Board  of  Works.  What  can  be  the  objects  or  intentions  of  the  board 
in  delaying  the  commencement  of  those  works  already  approved  of, 
and  in  opposing  the  memorials  forwarded  to  Government  for  grants 
for  other  undertakings  of  acknowledged  utility?  In  Galway  the 
effects  of  this  delay  and  opposition  are  fearful,  and  will  be  worse  if  • 
something  is  not  immediately  done  to  afford  sufficient  employment  to 
the  poor,  which  might  easily  be  done  if  the  public  works  began  at 
once.  Even  on  the  part  of  the  provincial  officer  of  the  board,  there 
appears  to  be  a  degree  of  neglect  which,  under  present  circumstances, 
is  most  reprehensible.  At  the  last  two  meetings  of  the  Ballydangan 
(Roscommon)  Relief  Comiiiittee,  the  civil  engineer  did  not  attend. 
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though  his  presence  was  indispensable  to  enable  the  committee  to 
cany  out  its  objects.  Surely,  at  such  a  crisis,  scarcely  any  palliation 
can  be  offered  for  such  conduct.  Only  one  road  has  yet  been  opened 
in  this  district.'* — BalUnoiloe  Advertiser. 

What  now  is  to  be  done  to  alleviate  this  dreadful  state  of 
things  ?  The  late  Government,  finding  it  had  miscalculated  the 
extent  of  the  evil,  or  its  own  means,  came  forward,  and  con- 
fessed that  it  could  do  no  more, — that  "  Government  had  done 
its  utmost !''  This  is  what  they  said  in  excuse  for  doing  nothing 
efficient  while  in  power.  It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  state,  that 
Sir  Robert  was  occupied  with  the  difficulties  of  the  Com  Bill, 
and  that  he  frankly  announced  from  the  first,  what  was  greatly 
discredited  in  England,  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop.  We 
could  wish  he  had  accompanied  his  Com  Bill  with  a  Remedial 
Bill  for  the  present  Irish  distress.  We  think  this  would  have 
been  less  embarrassing  to  him,  and  sooner  done  with,  than 
the  numerous  inquiries  and  details  into  which  Government 
entered  without  any  useful  result.  Conviction  of  the  real  facts, 
however,  forced  themselves  on  the  mind  of  the  Premier,  and 
he  may  literally  be  said  to  have  echoed  the  claims  of  Mr. 
O'Connell.  The  question  of  what  should  be  done  for  Ireland 
was  well  op^ed  by  the  letter  of  Lord  William  Fitzgerald. 
Earl  Grey  has  spoken  well  upon  it,  so  has  Lord  Lincoln ;  so 
has  Mr.  !Poulet  Scrope,  and  several  others;  but  with  Sir  Robert 
we  must  at  present  leave  it,  for  he  has  certainly  placed  the 
whole  question  in  a  more  glaring  light  than  the  new  Premier 
appears  able  to  read  at  present  without  "shading  his  eyes.'* 
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Art.  IX.^ — I.  Report  presented  to  the   Shareholders  of  the 
Great  Luxembourg  Company.     14th  July,  1846. 

2.  Commercial  Statistics.     By  John   Macgregor.     In  3  vols. 
1844. 

Before  we  enter  on  the  consideration  of  the  Overland  Passage 
fix>m  India,  v^rhich  vre  trust  to  see  effected  by  Englishmen,  by 
whom  alone  it  can  be  ftdly  realized  throughout,  we  shall  take  a 
view  of  the  country  through  which  it  must  pass  in  its  last  transit 
to  ourselves.  Here,  consequently,  impediments  must  be  first 
overcome,  and  English  enterprise  deal  with  them  here  in  initio^ 
It  will  be  of  small  use  to  attempt  to  work  upward  from  Trieste, 
unless  we  are  fully  prepared  to  show  that  the  parties  in  a  north- 
ward direction  are  eminently  calculated  to  take  the  initiation  in 
that  direction.  Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  miserable 
character  of  foreign  railways  of  single  lines,  must  be  fiilly  aware 
that  these  are  not  equal  to  the  support  of  a  highly  extensive 
traffic.  English  enterorise  and  capital  must  cover  the  whole  ex- 
tent from  Ostend  to  Trieste,  or  to  Constantinople  if  requisite. 
England  is  now  the  centre  to  which  the  world-population  directs 
itself;  why  should  she  not  enjoy  the  profit  of  conveying  this 
mass  to  her  coasts,  and  of  determining  movement  constantly  in 
her  own  direction  ?  We  think  she  must  and  ought,  and  differ 
widely  in  sentiment  from  those  persons  who  conceive  that  Eng- 
lish money  is  thrown  away  if  embarked  (m  foreign  speculation. 
Provided  our  money  brings,  by  superior  facility  of  conveyance, 
the  fide  of  commerce  in  our  direction,  the  nation  gains  by  such 
transmission.  And,  frirther^  England's  position  is  this :  Every 
fiurthing  of  money  that  the  capitalists  embark  in  foreign  enter- 
prise, while  it  confers  a  benefit  on  the  countries  in  which  it  is 
consumed  which  they  could  not  furnish  to  themselves,  not  only 
comes  back,  but  comes  back  with  hundredfold  au^entation  to 
the  capital  expended  by  the  mother-country.  Since,  for  ex- 
ample, if  England  lay  railways  through  Be^um  on  a  fiffy  or 
ninety-years'  lease,  the  principal  is  not  only  rapidly  turned,  but 
an  interest  with  it  that  augments  the  enormous  wealth  of  this 
country.     The  funds  give  no  per  centage  equal  to  that  which 
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these  undertakings  minister,  and  consequently  they,  without  any 
difficulty,  not  only  offer ^  but  almost  immediately  jjay,  an  interest 
that  other  public  securities  cannot  give. 

France  certainly  offers  considerable  facilities  at  first  sight,  but 
only  at  first  sight,  since  she  is  too  remote  from  the  central  line 
of  Europe  from  north  to  south.  Belgium,  independent  of  other 
practical  considerations,  is  better  adapted  territorially,  and  from 
ner  greater  contiguity  to  the  German  centre,  for  such  a  purpose. 
The  position  of  the  if  etherlands  has  generally  led  them  to  par- 
take more  of  the  German  than  the  Gallic  element.  At  present 
they  rather  incline  to  this  latter  interest,  a  point  most  cautiously 
to  be  guarded  against  by  England,  and  every  eflfort  should  be 
made  on  her  part  to  check  this  dangerous  ascendency.  The  pre- 
sent monarch  of  Belgium,  after  having  espoused  "  the  fair-haired 
daughter  of  the  Isles,"  has  lastly  contracted  an  alliance  with  the 
House  of  Orleans.  Whatever  lus  previous  leaning  to  British  in- 
terests might  have  been,  this  latter  step  cannot  but  have  placed 
him  more  in  the  hands  of  France  than  sound  English  policy 
would  desire.  It  is  only,  therefore,  by  attempting  to  create  a 
strong  counteraction,  that  this  feeling  can  be  overcome.  Now 
this  may  be  effected  two  ways, — by  an  appeal  to  the  general 
interests  of  his  country,  and  by  creating  such  individual  associ- 
ations in  it  as  must  lead  necessarily  to  this  result. 

Let  us  see  whether  the  present  position  of  Belgium  may  not 
be  turned  largely  to  account  by  England.  Of  her  four  ports, — 
Ostend,  Antwerp,  Louvain,  and  Nieuport, — we  find  from  the  first, 
by  returns  before  us,  that  three-fourths  of  the  shipping  interest 
is  British.  From  Antwerp  England  receives  one-third  of  the 
shipping ;  from  Louvain  one-half  of  all  the  vessels  that  leave  the 
port ;  and  from  Nieuport  the  trade  is  exclusively  vnth  England. 
These  circumstances  fiiniish,  then,  the  clearest  possible  induce- 
ment, if  Belgium  viewed  this  subject  aright,  for  long  extended 
amity.  France  cannot  enter  into  rivalry  with  England  in  this 
matter.  Nay,  Belgium  is  rather  disposed  in  the  book-trade  (in 
which,  however,  her  piracy  is  most  disgraceful)  to  attempt'  com- 
petition VTith  France ;  and  in  fine  cloths  the  French  admit  that 
the  Belgians  surpass  their  finest  fabric,  even  Elbeuf.  Now  let  us 
look  to  her  imports  and  exports.  We  shall  take  1839  for  our 
standard,  though  they  are  now  larger ;  and  in  this  year  the  im- 
ports amounted  to  £3,918,408,  and  the  exports  to  £1,425,440. 
Nearly  one-third  of  the  former  were  from  England,  and  nearly 
one-half  of  the  latter. 

The  amount  of  money  embarked  in  joint-stock  bank  com- 
panies and  associations  is  really  somewhat  surprising.     If  Mr. 
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Macgregor  be  right  in   his  figures,   it  amounted  in   1839  to 
£30,850,227,     It  is  also  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  trade  of 
Belgium,  although  cut  oflF  from  all  colonial  communication,  Hol- 
land holding  the  valuable  Island  of  Java,  is  notwithstanding  on 
a  constant  increase.     Her  productive  industry  is  indeed  matter 
of  deep  marvel ;  but  it  is  the  heir-loom  she  has  received  from 
those  lusty  Flemings  that  once  held  even  monarchs  as  their  pen- 
sioners.    It  is  also  not  concentrated  in  one  spot  as  a  mart,  but 
widely  difiused  over  the  entire  country ;  and  many  of  her  cities, 
such  as  Ghent,  nearly  mate  with  the  capital,  Brussels,  in  popu- 
lation.    This  little  country  has  four  universities :  two  supported 
by  the  state,  Liege  and  Ghent ;  Louvain  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy ;  and  Brussels,  a  free  university,  established  by  a  private 
association.    In  respect  to  instruction,  Belgium  stands  just  below 
Austria,  and  is  merely  above  England,  which  is  not,  theoretically 
speaking,  highly  educated ;  but  is  far  short  of  Holland,  Switzer- 
land, Russia,  Bavaria,  Scotland,  and  the  United  States.     The 
people,  however,  exhibit  the  same  remarkable  character  as  of  old, 
and  are  contented  to  live  on  small  means.     The  military  force 
amounts  to  about  90,000  eflfective  troops.    The  king  receives  from 
the  state  £100,000  per  annum.     Nothing  surprises  a  traveller 
in  Belgium  more  than  the  astonishing  locomotion  of  her  inhabi- 
tants.    Brussels  sent  forth  in  1845  to  thirteen  towns  in  her  vici- 
nity, none  more  distant  than  ninety-four  miles,  nearly  400,000 
persons,  while  her  own  population  does  not  exceed  100,000; 
and  in  towns  of  small  population,  such,  for  example,  as  Malines, 
which  contains  a  population  of  24,000,  the  number  of  passen- 
gers to  four  cities,  the  most  remote  only  sixty-two  miles  from 
her,  namely,  Antwerp,  Termonde,  Ghent,  and  Bruges,  upwards 
of  45,000.    Between  Ghent  and  Antwerp,  the  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  of  Belgium,  as  the  West  Flanders  Railway  Report 
shows,  by  a  singular  inconsistency,  though  the  first  contains  a 
population  of  96,000,  and  the  second  of  78,000  inhabitants, 
we   have  only  about  13,000  passengers.     West  Flanders,  al- 
though only  second  of  the  provinces  of  Belgium,  (East  Flanders 
exceeds  her  by  130,000,)  contains  4,998  inhabitants  to  the  square 
league.     The  passengers  from   the  various  parts   of  Belgium 
exhibit  no  proportion   to   the  respective   populations.      Thus 
Waremme,  with  a  population  of  1,589  souls,  a  place  about  five 
miles  and  a-half  from  Liege,  sent  forth  the  number  of  23,621 
passengers ;  Haecht,  of  which  the  population  amounts  to  2,000, 
14,103  passengers  in  1845.     Such  instances  we  could  multiply 
easily,  and  they  illustrate  the  gregarious  character  of  the  people. 
In  fact,  at  the  Kermesses,  or  annual  festivals,  thousands  of  people 
assemble  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
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We  have  now  then^  we  trusty  pointed  out  much  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Belgium,  through  which  the  northern  part  of  the  Over- 
land passage  must  be  made.  The  very  spirit  and  enterprise  of 
the  swarming  numbers  of  the  people  point  out  then,  we  con- 
sider, that,  if  it  can  be  effected,  here  lies  the  line  of  the  Overland 
route  from  India,  which  is  most  likely  to  meet  with  such  early 
success  and  profit  as  may  encourage  English  capitalists  to  embark 
at  once  in  Belgium  in  the  giant  plan  a£  making  through  her  the 
first  apj>roadies  to  Trieste  and  Constantinople,  two  points  of  fSur 
greater  importance  to  England  ihan  any  other  country. 

Now  Belgium  has  dealt  with  this  great  questicm  of  inter-com- 
munication in  a  very  masterly  manner.  Upon  English  railways 
there  is  always  a  burden  of  about  ten  per  cent,  in  taxes  and  rates. 
In  French  roads  there  is  also  a  land-tax,  and  ten  per  cent*  upon 
passenger  traffic.  I%e  Belgian  lines  are  free  altogether.  Tney 
nave  ako  an  addition  to  their  fSsures  from  the  charge  for  passen- 
gers' luggage  at  the  rate  of  nearly  a  hal^enny  per  cwt.,  or  one 
franc  per  ton  per  mile,  which  has  been  found  to  augment  first- 
class  mres  by  37}  per  cent.,  and  seccmd  class  60  per  cent.  The 
weight,  too,  is  found  to  average  one  cwt.  per  passenger.  The 
comparison  of  cost,  as  we  have  heard,  is  in  the  proportion  for 
the  State  roads  of  £17,000  to  £43,000.  Now,  if  we  compare 
any  given  fare,  the  one  to  Oxford  for  instance  in  the  Great 
Western,  we  have — 

s.    d, 
63  miles,  Ist  class  fare  to  Oxford       ...     14    0 
Deduct  10  per  cent 1     4f 

12     1\ 
Deduct  32  per  cent,  working  expenses,      .     .    4    0| 

8     7 

We  shall  now  take  the  important  line,  of  which  the  report 
heads  the  present  article,  the  Great  Luxembourg,  in  comparison 
with  the  above : 

d.     . 
63  miles  Great  Luxembourg,  at  1  -6  per  mile    .    8    4  J 
Add  for  one  cwt.  of  luggage,  at  the  rate)     »     gi 
above  given j 

10  11 
Deduct  40  per  cent,  (but  it  can  be  worked  at  32)  4     4 


6     7* 


*  The  above  comparison  must  be  assumed  from  passenger  traffic  only,  cetem 
paribus. 
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But  looking  to  the  respective  cost  of  coBstruction,  tlie  Great 
Western  equalling  £56,372  per  mile»  and  the  Gr^t  Luxem- 
bouig  taken  at  £14ifiOO,  though  £12,S50  is  the  estimate,  this 
great  overland  communication  from  India  may  be  worked  at 
one-fourth  of  the  Great  Western,  We  have  then  £14,000  per 
mile  clearing  upon  one  passenger  for  suLty-^three  nules  6s.  7d. ; 
and  £66,000  p^  mile  clearing  only  8s.  7d.  per  mile ;  oi  if  the 
Great  Western  dear  10  per  cent.,  the  Ghreat  Luxembourg  would 
give  SI  per  cent.  We  had  prepared  a  similar  line  of  comparison 
with  the  South-Eastem  and  other  railways ;  but  we  thmk  the 
above,  taken  frcnn  a  line  of  about  equal  extent, — and  the  instance 
is  selected  at  hazard, — abimdantly  sufficient.  The  cheapness  of 
Belgian  railways  in  construction,  and  the  profits  they  give  when 
constructed,  are  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the  above  comparison ; 
and  our  readers  can  easily  form  similar  processes  for  themsdves. 
It  would  then  appear^  that  the  starting  point  for  this  grand  un- 
dertaking of  the  Overland  route  in  Belgium  will  commence  north- 
ward, wifii  great  territorial,  locals  statistical^  and  fiscal  advantages. 

Railway  adventure,  however  at  present  subdued^  is  neidier 
checked  permanently^  nor  is  it  ever  likely  to  be  so.  Railways 
must  ever  form  those  essential  and  satisfactory  investments  of  pro- 
perty that  can  never  be  much  depressed,  when  we  have  got  rid  of 
the  present  unhealthy  action.  The  transit  of  men  and  moveables 
from  one  portion  of  a  kingdom  to  another,  or  from  one  part  of 
the  globe  to  another,  will  ever  continue ;  nor  do  we  think  it  will 
be  long  before  a  railway  belt  encompasses  the  earth  of  nearly 
equal  magnitude  with  the  equatorial,  in  relation  to  land.  It  is 
true  that  seas  and  mountains  interfere  with  a  lai^  portion  of 
these  arrangements;  still  we  hope  to  talk  by  telegraph  under 
them  if  not  over  them,  and  withm  a  little  time  a  ndlway  from 
Ostend  to  the  Caucasus,  once  the  fabled  region  of  the  Genii 
race,  will  soon  be  the  result  of  Genii  of  a  different  description, 
but  as  wonderfiil  in  their  winged  speed.  It  may  be  demanded, 
will  mankind  gain  by  this  rapid  transmission  of  races  amid  each 
other,  by  this  high  Anglo-Saxon  element,  by  which  Japhet  seems 
doomed  to  dwell  for  ever  in  the  tents  of  Shem  ?  We  say,  doubt- 
less it  will ;  and  that  this  fusion  of  people  and  nations  and  lan- 
guages, this  import  of  productions  from  each  other  to  their  mutual 
advantage,  is  one  that,  like  the  transmission  of  the  oracles  of 
Divine  truth,  like  the  missionary  element  itself,  will  go  far  to 
remove  all  prejudices  of  caste,  to  dissipate  the  night  of  supersti- 
tion, and  to  dispel  the  horrors  of  barbarism,  cruelty,  and  des- 
Eotism  from  that  vast  mass  of  the  earth  they  yet  cover.  We 
old  then,  as  propagandists  ci  the  highest  character,  that  such  a 
grand  admixture  of  the  great  and  good  of  every  people,  and 
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clime,  and  nation,  and  language,  must  prove  to  the  world's  great 
ultimate  benefit,  must  tend  to  those  issues  that  all  hope  for, 
must  fulfil  that  state  of  things  we  so  much  desiderate.  If  in  an- 
cient day  a  few  philosophers  crossed  over  to  each  other  and 
brought  the  hived  wisdom  thence,  and  this  proved  the  wealth  of 
nations,  assuredly  these  grand  combinations  now  at  work  must 
produce  still  more  to  enlighten  and  purify  the  world's  heart. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  we  were  led  into  these  considera- 
tions by  those  vast  projections  at  present  on  foot  to  form  the 
shortest  Overland  route  from  India.  For  ourselves  we  think  we 
can  show  the  shortest  and  the  safest ;  but  the  first  were  of  small 
moment  in  our  estimation,  compared  to  the  second.  We  think 
England  should  effect  this  Overland  passage  in  such  a  manner  as 
might  prove  most  conducive  to  her  permanent  interest.  Now, 
we  do  not  think  the  Marseilles  route  of  this  description.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  no  use  blinking  the  question,  France  is  not  so 
stable  a  power,  in  our  opinion,  that  English  interests  should  be 
entrusted  solely  to  her.  A  war  with  England  has  been  very  nearly 
attained  by  Thiers  on  more  than  one  occasion  ;  and  as  the  French, 
from  the  prestige  of  the  empire,  still  labour  under  the  happy  de- 
lusion that  they  can  again  become  the  masters  of  Europe,  we  feel 
fully  convinced  they  will  make  the  trial,  however  lamentable  the 
issue ;  and  most  lamentable  it  will  prove  to  France,  nothing  short 
of  her  total  dismemberment,  if  unsuccessful.  We  shall,  however, 
contrast  both  routes,  and  show  their  relative  advantages.  First, 
then,  with  respect  to  the  distance  from  Alexandria  by  sea,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  voyage  to  Marseilles  is  by  far  the  longest 
and  of  the  most  difficult  navigation ;  and  when  there,  supposing 
the  difficulties  of  the  southern  part  were  surmounted,  the  dis- 
tance gained  by  land  is  inconsiderable.  Three  points,  then,  out 
of  four  that  arise  out  of  this  question,  determine  us  in  favour 
of  the  route  by  Trieste, — ^independence  of  France,  a  political 
desideratum,  a  shorter  sea  voyage,  and  a  less  dangerous  one. 
Having  thus  made  up  our  minds  to  Trieste,  or  some  point  in 
that  locality,  we  find,  happily  for  our  purpose,  that  the  crow 
could  not  fly  straighter  than  the  line  between  Ostend  and  Trieste. 
The  next  question  is,  what  are  the  present  appliances  to  the 
issue  ?  First,  an  already  effected  rail  from  Ostend  to  Brussels.. 
Next,  by  the  Great  Luxembourg,  in  the  hands  of  first-rate  Eng- 
lish capitalists,  who  already  hold  half  a  million  of  money,  the 
route  executed  to  Wavre  will  be  carried  on  to  Namur.  Here 
again  the  Great  Luxembourg,  a  rail  ^00  miles  in  extent,  takes 
up  the  continuation,  and  carries  us  to  Luxembourg.  It  has  also 
a  branch  from  Luxembourg  to  Metz,  where  it  meets  a  line  now 
in  progress  to  Strasburg,  by  which  it  connects  itself,  with  another 
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line  now  making  through  Sarrebruck  to  Kaiserslautem^  with  its 
own  Treves  branch  and  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine,  From 
Luxembourg  a  line  to  Treves  furnishes  another  facility  for  the 
Indian  route.  A  Wirtemberg  railway  has  been  projected  also 
in  connexion  with  this  line ;  and  if  the  Venice  and  Milan  be 
used  for  the  same  great  object  of  the  Indian  route,  here  also 
the.  Great  Luxembourg  receives  the  traveller. 

As,  then,  the  advantages  of  the  most  distant  foreign  commimi- 
nation  appear  open  to  this  line,  which  is  in  the  possession  of 
English,  capitalists,  and  which  will  bring  the  East  nearer  to  our 
doors,  let  us  examine  this  nucleus  of  future  operations.  We  do 
this  vdth  the  greater  pleasure,  since  we  feel  that  it  is  one  in 
which  English  capital  is  embarked,  and  whose  future  advance, 
even  to  the  very  gates  of  Constantinople,  will  bring  the  wealth  of 
the  world  into  England's  bosom.  This  railway,  which  has  re- 
ceived the  complete  consent  of  the  king  and  the  Belgian  Cham- 
ber, commences  with  a  terminus  in  Brussels,  at  the  "  Quartier 
Leopold ; "  hence,  passing  Boitsfort,  it  arrives  at  Wavre,  a  dis- 
tance abeady  provided  for  by  existing  payments,  which  renders 
any  call  for  the  present  year  unnecessary.  At  Wavre,  passing 
Gembloux,  it  conducts  us  to  Namur.  The  company  possesses 
capital  sufficient  to  carry  out  this  branch.  It  will  give  thirty-nine 
miles  of  railway  to  the  shareholders  of  the  company,  vrithout 
any  fiirther  call.  It  is  also  requisite  to  note,  that  this  line  is  fur- 
ther in  direct  communication  vrith  Antwerp,  around  which  port 
all  parties  appear  centralizing.  From  Namur  the  line  continues 
through  Ciney,  Rochfort,  Recogne,  and  Neufchateau,  to  Arlon, 
being  eighty-two  miles.     Between  Namur  and  Arlon,  two  im- 

f)ortant  branches  quit  the  main  line ;  one,  twelve  miles  in  extent, 
eaves  Rochfort,  passes  Marche,  and  goes  on  to  Deulin,  a  spot  on 
the  Luxembourg  canal,  also  the  property  of  this  company,  there- 
by conveying  stone,  minerals,  ores,  &c.,  from  their  numerous 
mines  to  the  company,  and  bringing  into  connexion  with  it 
the  important  city  of  Liege,  a  place  of  great  manufacturing  inte- 
rest. The  other  branch  to  Bastogne,  eighteen  miles  long,  fur- 
nishes access  to  a  highly  important  district  at  Longlier,  near 
Neufchateau.  From  Arlon  the  line  crosses  the  Grand  Ducal 
frontier  at  Steinfurt,  passes  the  iron  works  at  Habbaye,  and 
reaches  the  city  of  Luxembourg  in  about  sixteen  miles.  From 
Luxembourg  there  is  an  extension  to  Metz  due  south,  entering 
France  at  Frisange,  the  well-known  iron  forges,  taking  Thionville 
and  XJkange  on  its  way.  The  length  of  the  line  from  Luxem- 
bourg to  Metz  is  thirty-six  miles.  The  only  engineering  diffi- 
culties of  this  vast  scheme  occur  between  Namur  and  Ciney  : 
this  expense  is,  however,  neutralized  by  150  miles  of  extremely 
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low  average^  so  that  the  Great  Lux^nbourg  will  be  constructed 
the  cheapest  of  existing  lines;  and,  in  truths  the  natural  facili- 
ties of  Belgium  are  too  well  known  to  need  any  long  details  on 
this  matter.  Thus  fiur,  then,  the  nortJiward  opening  to  Trieste 
appeals  both  &vourable  and  eminently  practicable. 

Having  now  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  this  line  for  loco- 
motion and  a  grand  European  connexion,  we  shall  show  that  the 
country  through  which  it  passes  vrill  abundantly  repay  all  outlay 
on  it.  Now  tWs,  to  a  large  extent,  is  regulated  by  me  p<^ulation 
of  a  country  in  the  first  instance.  Belgium  is  tiie  most  densely 
populated,  m  proportion  to  its  territory,  of  any  portion  of  the 
European  family.  Of  the  character  of  this  population  we  ex- 
tract a  notice  from  a  rec^it  woric  :— 

^'  The  employment  of  hired  labourers  in  husbandry  is  not,  how- 
ever, very  common  in  Belgium,  most  of  the  farms  being  so  small 
that  the  farmer  needs  no  other  aid  than  that  of  his  own  family. 
There  are  some  few  farms  of  more  than  one  hundred  acres,  but  most 
are  under  fifty,  and  the  most  usual  size  is  between  five  and  ten  acres. 
These  small  holdings  lie  so  thickly  together  in  the  north  and  west  of 
the  kingdom,  as  to  give  the  country  the  appearance  of  one  continued 
village,  and  a  most  flourishing  village  it  seems  to  be.  Every  ^  cottage 
is  built  substantially,  with  an  upper  floor  for  sleeping,  and  is  kept  in 
good  repair :  it  has  always  a  small  cellarage  for  the  dairy,  a  store- 
room for  the  grain,  an  oveai,  an  out-house  for  potatoes,  a  roomy 
cattle-stall,  a  piggery,  and  a  loft  for  the  poultry*  The  premises  are 
kept  extremely  neat,  and  an  air  of  comfort  pervades  the  whole  esta- 
blishment' These  appearances  are  not  deceitM.  All  the  wealdi 
upon  these  small  farms  belongs  absolutely  to  the  farmers,  who  are 
almost  always  their  own  landlords,  and  having  no  rent  to  pay,  can 
apply  all  their  produce  to  their  own  use.  The  proprietor  of  fifteen 
acres  ^  brings  up  his  family  in  decent  independence,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  life  accumulates  sufficient  means  to  put  them  in  possession  of 
a  little  farm  of  their  own.'  If  he  have  only  five  or  six  acres,  he 
can  still  contrive  to  keep  a  couple  of  cows,  besides  calves,  pigs,  and 
goats,  and  some  poultry.  He  has  plenty  of  rye-bread  and  milk,  and 
dines  off  mashed  potatoes  and  onions,  flavoured  occasionally  with 
slices  of  bacon.  His  dwelling  is  decently  furnished,  the  bedding 
amply  sufficient,  and  no  member  of  his  &mily  is  ever  seen  ragged 
or  slovenly,  but  all  are  decently  clothed,  thoi:^  perhaps  with  the 
coarsest  materials.  In  short,  the  condition  of  the  petty  proprietors, 
who  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  Belgian  peasantry,  leaves  little  to  be 
desired.  Their  happiness  is  not  of  recent  origin,  but  dates  from  the 
dawn  of  civilization  in  many  of  the  surrounding  countries,  imd  is 
the  result  of  very  singular  causes."— 2%or»/a»  an  Over-PopuUUum. 
(p.  134.) 

He  observes  further, — 
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'*  Population  in  the  NetherlancLs  has  evar  since  retained  pretty 
much  the  same  (aroportion  to  subsistence,  and  the  people  of  this  gene- 
ration are  consequently  as  well  off  as  their  ancestors.  Their  inherit- 
ance seems  likely  also  to  be  transmitted  unbroken  to  a  distant  pos- 
terity ;  for  it  is  acknowledged,  even  by  those  who  look  upon  small 
fiums  as  the  great  promoters  of  pauperism,  that  they  produce  very 
different  effects  among  the  Flemings.  *  The  too  rapid  increase  of 
population'  is  observed  to  be  'checked  by  the  universal  desire  to 
marry  only  when  the  subsistence  for  a  family  can  be  readily  and 
honestly  obtained  by  industry.'  What  is  it  that  disposes  the  Nether- 
landers  thus  to  control  their  inclinations  ?  What  but  that,  having 
been  always  used  to  plentiful  food,  warm  clothing,  and  commodious 
dwellings,  they  duly  appreciate  domestic  comfort,  and  are  not  dis- 
posed wilfully  to  forfeit  such  advantages."  (p.  137.) 

It  is  imnecessary  to  intimate  again,  for  it  has  been  already 
shown,  the  well-known  character  dT  the  Belgians  for  enterprise 
and  manufacture,  or  to  point  out  what  a  position  in  Europe 
they  occupy  for  their  pre-eminoit  abiKly  in  availing  themselves 
af  all  possible  advantages  on  tie  side  of  unprovement.    We  cer- 
tainly are  inclined  to  attribute  this  to  that  strong  element  that 
led  their  country  at  an  early  period  to  claim  liberty  and  immu- 
nity from  the  bigoted  sway  of  Spain;  and  though  Belgium  in  a 
large  portion  is  now  Roman  Ca&iolic,  yet  is  the  sister-country 
purely  Protestant^  and  the  sjdrit  of  protestant  freedom,  which 
originally  manned  itself  against  the  miurderous  Alva,  proudly 
dominant.    If  the  stout  burghers  of  Flanders  drew  tears  from 
the  gentle  eyes  of  Mary  of  Burgundy,  the  dau^ter  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  they  at  least  idiowed  an  equal  spirit  in  their  resistance 
to  persecution  from  Spain.     We  should  despair  of  a  railway  in 
that  country,  in  its  present  position :  we  take  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land freely,  and  fear  not  to  place  man  against  nature.     South- 
ward, however,  nature  favours  man ; — ^h^  cultivation  has  sub- 
dued all  disadvantages,  and  the  blooming  country  shows  the  de- 
velopement  of  mind  that  has  made  it  what  it  is,  for  the  state 
of  his  land  is  an  embodyment  of  the  tiller's  heart ;  if  that  be 
noble,  free,  secure  in  its  age-proud  immunity  from  despotism, 
it  soon  stamps  on  the  inert  mass  the  vigour  of  the  invisible  mind 
of  the  cultivator.    But  Belgium  has  one  thing  in  which  unhappy 
Italy  has  ever  been  deficient,  and  whidi  really  does  exceed  vastly 
the  mines  of  Gdconda  and  Peru, — she  has  coax,  the  paiulwn  of 
loco-motion^  the  accelerator  of  speedy  the  comfort  of  a  home,  and  the 
mother  of  {ill  mechanic  inoenUon^     And  with  the  aid  of  tJus  she 
rises  to  a  level  with  England,  which  France,  nearly  totally  desti- 
tute in  this  mineral  w^th,  must  obtain  through  her.     The 
single  province  of  Hainault  alone  produces  more  coal  than  all 
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France.    And  this  most  desirable  traflSc  is  obtained  from  the  vast 
mines  in  the  vicinity  of  a  part  of  the  line  of  this  company,  de- 
ported in  their  produce  down  the  canal  that  belongs  to  it  from 
Liege,  and  carried  by  the  grand  trunk  line  from  Deulin  to  Arlon, 
whence  it  passes  to  the  great  iron  works  in  the  north.     Sarre- 
bruck  coal  has  abeady  been  consumed  to  the  extent  of  75,000 
tons  annually ;  but  Liege  coal,  vastly  superior  to  this,  can  be  de- 
livered at  ^is.  per  ton,  leaving  the  entire  advantage  of  quality  in 
favour  of  Liege  at  equal  prices.     Such  has  been  the  anxiety  of 
the  masters  to  obtain  Liege  coal,  that  a  powerful  company  in 
that  district  offered  to  lay  at  cost  price  the  rails  of  this  branch, 
and  to  give  a  considerable  quantity  of  land.     The  consumption 
of  coal  in  this  direction  which  will  be  required  for  new  forges, 
will  amoimt  to  56,500  tons.     The  branch  in  the  direction  of 
Treves  passes  through  400,000  inhabitants.     Treves  is  the  em- 
porium of  Germany  from  the  Rhine.     It  receives,  by  this  river 
and  the  Moselle,  many  thousand  tons  of  ^  denrees  coloniales,'  fo- 
reign produce  and  manufactures ;  but  its  heaviest  item  of  im- 
portation is  iron  from  Belgium  and  England.     The  importation 
from  the  Rhine,  via  the  Moselle,  at  Treves  in  1 845  amounted 
to  77,290  tons.     These  will  possess,  by  the  Great  Luxembourg, 
a  quicker  transit.     Having  now  developed  the  resources  before 
this  great  commencement  of  a  mighty  end,  which  we  contend, 
as  purely  British,  England  ought  to  aid  nationally,  if  it  were 
simply  to  secure  the  Overland  route,  we  shall  look  to  the  advan- 
tages to  shareholders.     These,  of  course,  can  at  present  simply 
be  deduced  from  the  north ;  the  golden  glories  of  the  south  only 
at  present  from  hypothesis,  but  an  hypothesis  realized  to  a  large 
extent,  and  one,  like  that  of  the  planetary  system  of  the  im- 
mortal Newton,  as  sure  as  though  the  certain  results  had  been 
touched  by  our  hand,  as  well  as  the  issues  foreseen  by  our  mind. 
We  have,  then,  a  railway  passing  through  six  millions  of  people ; 
one  connecting  itself  with  the  whole  navigation  of  the  Rhine, 
which  throws  into  it  that  vast  traffic ;  one  forming  the  directest 
route  from  London  to  Strasbourg ;  and  one  bearing  upwards  on 
its  iron  pennons  the  children  of  the  distant  Italy,  of  Bavaria, 
Baden,  and  the  whole  races  poured  up  the  Adriatic,  gladdening 
again  deserted  Venice  with  more  than  the  days  of  "  blind  old 
Dandolo,"  the  glories  from  peace,  the  plenitude  of  an  Almighty, 
borne  on  the  back  of  Ocean  from  India,  China,  Persia,  and  even 
the  most  distant  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the  deserts  of  Arabia.    The 
mighty  sense  of  him  that  founded  Alexandria  foresaw,  in  her  very 
position,  the  binding  link  of  importance  to  all  nations  that  she 
must  hold ;  but  to  what  will  she  not  rise  under  this  communi- 
cation ?     To  a  height  that  the  conqueror  of  the  earth  never  in 
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hfa  proudest  day  ever  contemplated  her  reaching  at  the  houir 
when  he  placed  her,  as  the  key  of  Nile,  the  mistress  of  his  own 
Mediterranean,  But  it  will  be  urged,  that  it  is  unfair  to  take 
this  future  Earth  traffic  aa  the  traffic  of  the  Overland  route  we 
ajre  discussing.  To  this  we  answer,  when  the  great  Birmingham 
line  was  laid,  a  similar  opposition  was  raised  against  taking  all 
adjuncts  into  calculation,  but  it  has  realized  fully  the  notions  of 
Its  projectors.  We  shall  therefore  give  no  quotation  from  ex* 
isting  traffic  in  these  countries,  for  it  can  form  no  criterion  of 
t^ieir  future  position  in  this  matter ;  but  content  ourselves  with 
tiie  simple  statement,  that  existing  traffic  gives  a.  very  large  re- 
munerative per  centage  on  the  capital  of  this  line  from  Ostend  to 
Luxembourg,  and  necessarily  will  alone  be  abundantly  sufficient 
to  realize  a  lai^e  interest  on  the  capital  embarked  in  it.  But 
continental  lines  must  be  treated  as  parts  of  one  great  system,  of 
which  this  line  will  form  the  leading  artery.  We  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  give  a  diagram  embracing  our  view  more  fully  than  even 
the  above  statements  in  general  relations ;  and  the  lines  marked 
red  will  indicate  die  Great  Luxembourg,  and  evidence  for  them- 
selves that  the  above  assertions  are  not  fanciful  schemes,  but 
positive  realities. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  engraving,  that,  glancing  from 
the  north,  Antwerp,  Ostend,  Bruges,  Gand,  and  a  rail  now  per- 
fecting, with  a  portion  of  the  Luxembourg,  complete  the  con- 
nexion between  these  opulent  cities.  Cologne,  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
Liege,  Louvain,  are  similarly  connected,  Berlin,  Leipsic,  aiid 
Frankfort  are  brought  into  similar  union  at  Treves.  Descending 
south  from  Luxembourg,  a  branch  reaches  Metz,  and  brings  all 
passage  into  the  Paris  and  Strasbourg  route ;  and  if  the  distance 
to  Ostend  prove  any  objection  to  some  travellers  from  England 
to  Paris,  this  is  obviated  to  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Germany, 
to  which  it  is  clearly  the  nearest  route.  Descending  from  Lux^ 
embourg  and  passing  to  Treves  and  Kaiserslautern,  we  arrive 
at  Carlsruhe,  from  Carlsruhe  to  Stuttgart,  and  thence  to  Ulm, 
and  finally,  through  Augsburg,  by  a  rail  in  great  part  finished, 
at  Munich,  Prom  hence  we  gain  Lintz,  by  a  railway  in  part 
effected  to  Vienna ;  and  a  railway  from  this  latter  city  to  Trieste 
we  believe  is  now  effected.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  we  pass  the 
shorter  route  of  the  Times  courier,  which  is  from  Trieste,  viA,  In- 
spruck,  to  Ulm :  this  line  is  marked  yellow  ;  but  as  great  engi- 
neering difficulties  attend  any  line  in  this  direction,  until  these 
are  overcome  we  have  the  circuitous  route  to  Vienna  for  the 
present.  But  it  is  not  to  this  limit  only  that  the  iron  giant  will 
stretch  his  arm  ;  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  bed  of  the  Danube 
fUmishes  a  natural  level,  and  that  this  may  be  followed  out  to 
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Conttantmople,  ^hich  city,  in  a  similAr  maimer  with  Tneste,  is 
oonneeted  with  Ostend  by  the  least  possible  line  that  could  be 
drawn  direct.  The  line  in  yellow  madcs  the  existing  route. 
We  have  then  only  to  pass  the  Dardanelles  or  Hdlespont^  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  wide  in  some  parts  only,  and  Turkey,  Syria, 
Aral»a,  and  Persia  can  find  no  quicker  transit  for  their  delK^ate 
£iibrics,  undamaged  by  possibly  even  a  sea  voyage,  fcnr  the  Hel- 
lespont has  heesk  bridged  by  a  monarch  of  old,  who  esgoyed  not 
our  mj|fhty  mechanic  resources,  and  may  be  again  in  a  manner 
that  will  not  compsl  the  bridler  to  lash  tibe  waves  for  their  dis- 
obedient spirit.  But  we  have  not  vet  done:  we  Imve  now  to 
consider  the  i^proaches  by  Milan.  A  route  passing  the  Splugen 
to  Chur  has  been  lon^  in  contemplation,  and  here  it  meets  with 
a  railway  descending  m>m  Basle,  and  would  pass  vid  Strasbourg 
to  the  Great  Luxembourg.  Tbia  line  is  marked  yellow.  Our 
readers  are  aware  that  there  is  already  an  existing  railway  be- 
twe^i  Milan  and  Venice.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  (the  Ita- 
lians certainty  would  do  so  if  they  understood  their  interest) 
that  a  railway  should  be  fc»mied  to  run  from  the  Gulf  of  Tar 
rentmn  to  Venice,  which  would  shorten  the  route  by  the  time 
lost  in  the  navigation  of  the  Adriatic,  and  on  the  western  side 
of  Italy  a  railway  is  proceeding  from  Naples  to  Rome.  This  is 
indicated  by  a  blue  Ime.  Nor  will  the  present  P<^  think  him- 
self boimdy  weconceive,  to  follow  the  rigid  exclusion  of  railways 
through  his  dominions  laid  down  by  his  predecessOT.  Thus  all 
existing  and  all  <^ning  issues  are  in  &vour  of  this  immense  un- 
dertaking,— ^the  great  step  to  commnwicati(m  with  all  Europe, 
not  with  the  communities  of  one  small  island,  but  an  entire 
ccmtiiient;  the  diiectest  medium  into  Central  Asia,  vid  Constan- 
tinople, and  embradng  Africa  and  India  vid  Alexandria. 

We  must  again  request  our  readers  to  remark,  that  this 
commencement  of  the  Ov^iand  route  in  Belgium  is  free  of  any 
Government  dot^  for  goods  in  their  transit  by  it,-T«  concessicm 
all  the  other  contment^I  countries  ought  to  imitatey— and  without 
the.  late  imfortunate  state  of  the  railway  market  to  English  capi- 
talists, it  would  have  been  scarcely  possible  to  obtain  a  concession 
so  eminently  fisMrourable  to  general  commercial  intare^  as  that 
before  us,  both  with  respect  to  the  Canal  uniting  the  Meuse  and 
the  Mo8€^  and  also  the  various  exdunve  pnvileges  attained 
hy  its  Directors.  It  is  a  mean  to  an  end  that  cannot  but  place 
j^gknd  still  higher  in  the  path  o£  intelligi^ace  and  power.  By 
this  process  Trieste  w^ould  be  reached  in  a  day,  and  India  in  fsur 
less  than  twenty<«one,  which  is  Mr.  Waghom's  limit.  Taking 
the  distance^  then,  of  Trieste  at  750  miles,  this  portion  of  the 
Overland  route  might  be  effected  in  twenty-four  hours  to  Ostend, 
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the  Ghreat  Luxembourg  saYing  Mr.  Waghom,  even  on  his  pre* 
sent  route,  a  period  of  sixteen  hours  and  a  distance  iji  forty-three 
miles.  And  if  a  railway  were  extended  from  Vienna  to  Con- 
stantinople,  this  distance  might  be  covered  in  a  similar  period, 
since  Tneste  is  about  midway  between  Ost^id  and  Constant!* 
nople ;  and  this  latter  city,  which  is  distant  in  round  numbers 
about  1,500  miles,  would  be  reached  by  the  present  raiboad  ve» 
locity  in  forty-eight  hours.  We  do  not  affect  to  say  that  these 
distances,  from  many  local  circumstances,  will  be  exactly  verified ; 
but  the  thing  is  neither  improbable  nor  impossible,  though  we 
admit  it  partakes  of  the  character  of  Prince  Houssein's  tapestry, 
merely  forming  a  wish  to  reach  a  place,  and  seeing  it  suddenly 
realized.  Still,  who  is  there  that  does  not  trace,  in  this  anm- 
hilation  of  space,  in  this  flight  that  surpasses  the  power  of  the  ea- 
gle's pinion,  the  immense  destinies  of  our  race  ?  Who  is  there 
that  cannot  see,  however  dim  his  eye,  into  futurity,  to  what  ends 
this  mighty  n>eed  is  subservient  t  To  the  conversion  of  millions 
to  a  purer  &ith,  to  the  gradual  annihilation  of  the  Babel  curse, 
to  the  supplying  from  a&r  the  wants  of  (me  country  by  impor- 
tations from  another,  to  the  general  enjoyment  by  all  cf  the  fa- 
vours of  the  great  Creator,  who  has  never  planted  a  herb,  raised  a 
flower,  reared  a  tree,  or  bared  a  mineral  production  to  the  sight 
of  man,  without  the  intention  to  benefit  mm  and  his  species. 

The  great  commercial  changes  that  must  result  from  this  new 
route  are  scarcely  calculable.  The  Indian  mail  now  passes  each 
of  the  present  routes  every  three  weeks,  and  in  each  journey 
carries  forty  thousand  letters,  which  with  newspapers  exceed 
three  tons  in  weight ;  and  when  the  best  route  is  clearly  discerni- 
ble, other  advantages  will  be  embraced  that  naturally  (^n  to  a 
combination  of  security  and  celerity.  The  ancient  world  amid  its 
Seven  Wonders  had  nothii^  which  can  approximate  to  this,  and 
it  will  only  remain  iot  the  Queen  of  the  Seas,  by  her  ciqntal,  to 
obtain  the  same  power  over  the  Earth.  These  are  the  lmdel^• 
takings  for  which  enormous  capitalists,  such  as  our  Rothschilds 
and  Barings  are  best  calculated,  from  the  w<»rld-confidence  that 
they  inspire,  to  realize.  We  can  but  point  out  to  them  worthy 
objects  for  the  employment  of  Aose  means  with  which  they  have 
been  blessed,  and  wim  which  it  was  intended  by  the  Griver  they 
should  produce  great  national  benefits.  They  are  the  parties 
principally  interested  in  promoting  the  wholesome  interests  of 
com^QMX^ial  interooisse:  to  thmn  beloi^  the  initiative,  and  the 
rest  will  soon  follow.  In  so  acting,  they  show  that  they  are  wor- 
thy to  retain  the  grasp  of  ccnnmercial  power  which  they  hold, 
and  thus  take  frrom  the  obnoxious  chanu^ter  of  the  monopdist 
and  the  millionaire,  by  showing  that  the  weal  of  the  multitude 
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18  at  their  heart.  Then^  amid  that  mutation  of  fortune  that  he^ 
fisdls  all  human  things,  such  men  will  be  remembered  like  the 
merchant  Medici ;  and  though  that  mighty  line,  through  which 
their  grandmother  is  fond  of  telling  the  children  of  the  writer 
they  descend  in  collateral  branches,  fail  to  have  one  that  repre- 
sents in  dignity  the  great  Lorenzo,  still  will  they  live  in  the  per- 
manent benefits  conferred  upon  their  species.  Every  article  of 
luxury  and  comfort  will  be  hailed  as  a  boon  from  them ;  the  dis- 
tant branches  of  families  that  are  thus  made  to  approximate,  and 
given  at  intervals  to  each  other  s  sight — the  limits  that  can  be  pas- 
sed with  a  speed  that  nearly  equals  the  lover's  wishes,  the  parent's 
anxiety,  or  the  child's  young  and  warm  affection,  all  that  cold- 
ness and  isolation,  the  result  of  absence  from  our  daily  path,  will 
be  terminated,  man  interested  in  man,  and  mingling  in  his  most 
distant  brother's  projects  and  feelings ;  surely  this  living  product 
is  worth  all  the  dead  dross,  and  gives  representation  to  the  inert 
mass  of  a  godlike  form  and  spirit.  What  can  indurate  the  heart 
equal  to  isolation  from  one's  kind  ?  Hence  have  sprung  the  fear- 
ful Brahminical  austerities,  the  misanthropic  spirit  ^at  raised 
many  a  Juggernaut  idol,  the  fearful  human  sacrifices  of  Mexico, 
the  barbarous  cannibalism  of  the  Southern  Seas,  and  the  fearful 
horrors  of  that  Inquisition  which  sprung  from  the  secluded  cell 
of  the  monster  Dominic.  But  the  mingling  of  a  race  like  the 
Anglo-Saxon  with  all  mankind,  is  the  leaven  of  the  earlli  to  God. 
Japhet,  to  whom  were  given  the  islands  of  the  seas,  dwells  with 
Shem  and  Ham  now,  to  the  elevation  of  the  three  races  of  whom 
eartli  is  composed, — the  Caucasian  or  highest  form  of  man,  the 
Mongolian,  and  the  Ethiopian.  Mysteriously  has  the  course  of 
power  moved  on,  and  "servant  of  servants"  been  impressed  on 
Uie  children  of  Ham  for  ages ;  and  every  thing  great  and  illus- 
trious, and  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  species,  has  originated  in 
the  Caucasian  race.  Arago  tells  us  that  steam  and  railroads,  if 
we  recollect  aright,  were  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians.  We 
doubt  it ;  for  these  benefits  would  have  left  more  visible  traces 
behind  them  than  we  can  perceive.  We  know  that  nations  lapse 
into  barbarism,  for  the  savage  himself  is  not  the  commencement 
of  man,  but  his  fearfrd  declension  from  a  purer  type,  the  repre- 
sentative, in  the  Australian,  of  a  being  of  unsocial  habits,  isolated 
nature,  revolting  superstition :  in  effect,  little  removed  from  the 
kangaroo  by  his  side.  But  what  lesson  does  this  read  to  us  ?  That 
advantages  not  improved  soon  cease  to.be  such,  and  that  degene- 
ration of  the  race  succeeds  rapidly,  until  its  extinction  closes  its 
history.  To  be  up  then  and  doing,  to  be  acting  on  barged 
principles,  to  be  importing  from  others  benefits,  and  imparting 
from  ourselves  to  them,  to  be  traversing  earth  on  missions  of 
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"mercy,  to  be  multiplying  our  intellectual  self  amid  the  numerous 
nations,  to  be  stamping  the  type  of  the  European  soul  and  its 
ennobling  issues  throughout  the  world,  to  seek  by  inventions  to 
commune  with  our  kind,  to  be  ready  to  minister  pure  science  and 
holy  spiritualities,  to  be  the  winged  messengers  of  the  words  of 
Almighty  wisdom,  of  divine  philanthropy,  and  Christian  peace, — 
such  is  his  office  who  rightly  uses  the  power  of  these  holy  gifts. 
If  the  diffiision  of  the  Word  by  the  twelve  Apostles  startled  the 
nations  when  they  found  them  every  where,  shall  a  less  ubiquity 
prevail  when  these  magnificent  appliances  to  the  propagation  of 
truth  are  before  the  world  ?  No :  every  scientific  principle  is 
designed  to  have  united  with  it  a  glorious  moral ;  and  here  science 
ennobles  herself,  for  one  moral  principle  is  of  more  lasting  im- 
portance to  the  destinies  of  man  than  all  the  scientific  principles 
united.  They  do  not  necessarily  and  essentially  amehorate  the 
heart,  though  they  may  raise  the  intellect ;  but  the  former  is 
imited  to  the  man  for  ever,  and  lives  with  him  when  the  very 
world  with  which  the  latter  were  connected  becomes  a  nothing. 
But  when  science  is  thus  clad  in  the  robes  of  heaven,  she  is 
beautiful  as  the  bride  of  the  Canticles,  glittering  in  the  glory  of 
a  greater  than  herself;  and  if  the  ancient  world  made  smooth 
the  path  for  the  kings  and  potentates  of  old,  surely  we  may  look 
on  that  process  whereby  "  every  valley  shall  be  exalted,  and 
every  mountain  and  hill  laid  low ;  by  which  the  crooked  is  made 
straight,  and  the  rough  places  plain,"  as  conducive  to  the  high 
anticipated  issues  of  the  plan  of  Heaven,  Under  existing  influ- 
ences we  shall  live  twice  the  apparent  life  of  our  progenitors,  for 
life  will  be  measured  by  what  it  has  been  filled  with ;  and  so  far 
from  these  vast  undertakings  disturbing  thought,  they  will  acce- 
lerate it,  since  they  diminish  the  physical  suflering  of  man,  and 
therefore  afibrd  him  longer  time  for  the  metaphysical  and  spiri- 
tual. The  conclusions  of  temporal  and  spiritual  wisdom  come  to 
the  same  broad  issue,  and  we  hail,  in  all  perfections  to  which  the 
wit  of  man  conducts  us,  the  cheering  influences  of  better  and 
more  glorious  light  not  wholly  lost,  but  bursting  out,  even  after 
intervak  of  centuries,  firom  its  smouldering  ashes  into  ethereal 
power  and  excellency.  To  all  these  mighty  works  of  England, 
to  all  this  world-clasping  system  which  she  wields,  commercially 
and  intellectually,  we  wish  literally  aood  speed;  and  if  the  day 
shall  ever  dawn,  as  some  think,  that  is  to  see  her  decline,  we  are 
satisfied  that,  like  Phoenicia  of  old — that  mighty  coimtry  which 
has  left  traces  of  her  ancient  traffic  every  where,  she  may  say, 

"Si  monumentum  queeris  circumspice." 

But  we  do  not  believe  in  the  minishing,  but  in  the  magnifying 
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influences  of  England ;  nor  do  we  trace  any  thing  that  can  di- 
minish her  manufacturing  superiority  amoi^  the  nations:  her 
capital  may  waste  for  ages,  and  yet  leave  her  mightiest  of  the 
mighty,  and  her  use  of  it  preserve  her  amid  the  ^dly  feelings 
of  the  eartib,  not  as  a  corse  embalmed  and  imperishable  as  the 
mummied  forms  of  Egypt,  but  as  the  brightest  of  living  intel- 
ligences, the  largest  hearted,  and  the  noblest  minded  of  the 
nations,  cherished  as  their  standard  of  excellency,  their  chiefest 
source  of  general  good. 


Art.  1L.—The  Odes  of  Horace.  lUustrated  by  Parallel  Pas- 
sages from  the  Grreek,  Moman,  and  British  Poets  ;  and  Notes, 
Critical  and  Explanatory*  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  James 
Howell,  B.  A.  Oxford :  D.  A.  Talboys.  London :  Longman, 
Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans,  1838. 

2.  Illustrations  of  the  Tragedies  of  JEschyliis  and  Sophocles. 
Oxford:   1844. 

"  I  HAVE  journeyed,"  says  a  traveller  of  the  last  century,  "  into 
many  countries ;  but  amongst  them  all,  I  have  discovered  but 
two  varieties  of  human  beings, — men  and  women.^^ 

Time  and  distance  are  the  counterparts  of  each  other ;  and 
the  historic  voyager,  after  all  his  migrations  into  distant  coun- 
tries, arrives  at  the  same  conclusion^ — that  there  a^e  but  two 
sorts  of  pKeople,  men  and  w&men. 

There  is  a  catholicity  in  the  construction  of  the  human  mind. 
There  are  strong  points  of  resemblance,  analogies  not  to  be 
mistaken  in  the  man  of  the  Tropics  and  the  man  of  the  Pole, — 
between  the  Tartar  of  the  East  and  the  Indian  of  the  fer  West. 
Man  was  man  whilst  the  world  was  young,  and  man  is  still  man 
now  that  the  earth  is  growing  grey.  Amidst  all  the  flux  and 
changes  of  his  dwelling-place,  man's  mind  remains ;  and  the  ma* 
terials  of  Adam's  intellect  are  found  to  be  the  components  of 
that  of  his  posterity. 

Not  that  we  assert  that  outward  circumstances  do  not  produce 
their  due  effect  upon  the  mental  qualities  of  mankind.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  time,  with  its  accumulation  of  experiences ;  of 
position,  with  its  varying  advantages  for  acquiring  knowlec^e; 
of  climate,  with  its  relaxing  or  invigorating  powers ;  of  r^uok, 
parentage,  and  especially  education.  A  concurrence  of  all  these 
favouring  circumstances,  and  their  entire  absence,  would  give  an 
extraordinary  contrast  in  two  individual  intellects  ;  so  much  so, 
that  a  superficial  observer  imght  be  sceptical  as  to  their  homo- 
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geneity.  Yet  it  is  tihe  same  4Bort  of  difference  aft  exists  between 
tfie  frigid  ice,  cold,  motionless^  and  unproductive,  and  the  liquid 
brook  murmuring  and  sparkling  in  the  sunlight,  giving  pleasure 
and  refreshment  to  all  the  kingdoms  of  vital  creation. 

And  without  sujmosing  innate  ideas,  the  analogies  or  resem* 
blances  we  notice  arise  out  of  unitjr  of  design  in  the  constructipn 
of  the  mind.  The  mind  is  a  structure  formed  to  assimilate  such 
measures  of  food  as  are  administered  to  it  for  its  growth  and 
health,  in  the  same  way  that  the  stomach  digests  its  aliment,  and 
prepares  it  for  the  service  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body.  Both 
reduce  the  multi&rious  mass  they  receive  into  a  different  and 
particular  form ;  every  thing  by  this  process  becomes  humanized, 
that  is,  it  leaves  its  former  specific  form  and  effects,  and  its  re-i 
i^pearaace  is  in  the  one  case  an  increment  to  the  bodily  frame, 
and  in  the  other  the  augmentation  and  heightening  of  the  mental 
faculties.  Each  class  of  living  beings  is  quite  distinguished,  so 
that  though  man  eat  nuts,  the  squirrel's  food,  for  any  length  of 
time,  he  vnll  never  acquire  the  squirreFs  tail;  nor  has  he  by 
devcmring  sheep  for  centuries  been  betrayed  into  bleating.  On 
the  contrary,  if  we  examine  the  different  classes  of  animals,  we 
find  each  with  its  ovm  defined  amount  of  sagacitjr,  of  instinct, 
or  animal  intelligence ;  and  when  we  turn  to  man,  take  him  in 
what  age  and  chme  we  will,  we  shall  find  in  him  the^  same  order 
of  sensations,  desires,  hopes  and  fears,  passions  and  dieasures, — 
some,  indeed,  highly  developed,  whilst  others  are  only  mdimen* 
tary.  It  is  this  which  creates  those  similarities  and  analogies 
among  minds  separated  from  each  other  by  time  and  distance, 
some  of  which  we  are  about  to  consider. 

But  before  doing  so,  we  shall  just  notice  some  of  the  causes 
of  that  dissimilaritjr  which  has  sprung  up  between  man  and  man« 
The  fi)od  and  nourishment  of  the  mind  are  ideas*  They  are 
received  from  lite  first  moment  of  their  earthly  career  from  every 
object  that  surrounds  us.  They  are  at  fii^t  simple,  like  the  milk 
wnich  the  new*bom  child  imbibes.  Increadng  m  number  and 
complexity,  they  reach  certain  limits,  varying  according  to  the 
education  bestowed  on  the  individual,  and  the  number  and  force 
of  the  drcumstanees  which  surround  him.  Sights  and  sounds  in 
the  materifd  world  become  pictures  and  knages^in  his  mind,  and 
the  abeadv  abstracted  ideas  of  others  are  transpkmted  into  Im 
own  intellect,  which  indeed  they  help  to  constitute.  These 
images,  these  pictures,  are  not  generally  traiisitoxy,  they  retain 
their  niches  in  the  gallery  of  the  mind;  they  can  he  regulaied, 
but  seldom  voluntanly  obliterated.  If,  unhappily,  the  semes 
furnish  alone  these  pictures  and  images  to  the  mind  in  its  in- 
fancy ;  if  little  or  no  pains  be  taken  in  its  culture,  so  that  it 
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iiiight  be  placed  above  the  excluaive  present,  and  learn  to  see 
and  feel  its  own  mechanism,  its  own  workingSi  its  doom  may  be 
almost  said  to  be  fixed.  Either  intellectual  or  sensual  ideas  will 
rise  paramount  in  the  mind ;  it  will,  like  the  populace,  give  su^ 
preme  power  somewhere :  tie  investment  of  that  power  consti- 
tutes the  diflference  between  the  sage  and  the  savage.  It  is  the 
part  of  education  to  lead  the  intellectual  faculties,  gently  and 
early,  to  take  the  lead,  to  assume  that  throne  which,  if  neglected 
at  the  outset,  will  be  regained  with  so  much  difficulty.  How 
important,  then,  is  the  mother  s  part,  to  whom  the  precious  gift 
of  a  mind  is  first  confided,  to  model  and  stamp  upon  it,  as  far  as 
human  agency  goes,  its  future  character, — to  pour  out  for  it  the 
cup  of  happiness  or  woe.  From  her  are  destined  to  come  those 
first,  and  therefore  most  durable  impressions.  It  is  hers  to  turn 
with  her  foot  the  spring  which  afterwards  increases  to  a  mighty 
river ;  and  though  it  is  not  absolutely  impossible  for  a  change  in 
the  mind  to  be  eflected, — a  change  from  evil  to  good,  from  the 
trammels  of  sense  to  the  light  of  reason  and  intelligence,  yet 
hard  is  the  struggle  when  man  in  after-life  is  thus  to  be  revolu* 
tionized,  when  old  feelings  and  confirmed  habits  place  them^ 
selves  between  the  heart  and  its  instructor.  It  is  like  the  good 
Augustus,  wading  to  his  throne  through  a  sea  of  blood. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  broach  the  question  of  personal  free* 
dom  ;  yet  the  force  and  primary  importance  of  education  must 
be  acknowledged,  and  it  seems  pretty  plain,  too;  that  man  cannot 
be  his  own  deliverer.  A  nation,  barbarous  and  imcivilized,  would 
in  all  probability  so  continue  for  ever,  unless  an  impetus  and 
new  direction  were  given  to  it  by  a  people  of  higher  intellectual 
attainments  than  its  own ;  but  between  the  barbarian  and  the 
man  of  refinement  traces  of  that  analogy  and  similarity  of  sub- 
stance and  structure  will  still  be  apparent  which  are  in  the 
constitution  of  human  nature,  and  the  sunbeams  of  freedom, 
kind/nessy  and  education,  let  fall  on  the  poor  African,  will  prove 
his  mind  and  heaxt  to  be  made  of  the  same  stufi*  as  his  who 
pleads  with  illustrious  eloquence  the  n^ro's  cause  in  the  en- 
lightened senate  of  Britain. 

Thus  much  for  general  analogies.  We  now  proceed  to  those 
particular  similarities  and  coincidences  which  are  discoverable 
between  certain  classes  or  individuals.  Whilst  arguing  for  the 
universal  resemblance,  we  allow  a  large  scope  for  dissimilarities 
in  every  mind.  As  no  two  countenances  or  handwritings,  so, 
perhaps,  are  no  two  minds  exactly  coincident  in  every  respect ; 
but  some  bear  much  greater  resemblance  than  others.  The  very 
circumstance  of  two  persons  living  much  in  each  other's  com- 
pany  induces  a  similarity,  not  only  in  tastes^  pursuits,  ideas. 
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miumer,  bul  in  the  step^  the  tone  of  the  voice^  and,  I  have  heed 
assured,  even  in  the  expression  of  the  face ;  nay,  it  is  said  that 
if  two  watches,  not  going  at  the  same  rate,  be  placed  together, 
they  will  after  a  time  become  synchronic  in  their  motion. 

Again,  there  are  resemblances  found  among  men  removed  very 
far  apart  by  time  or  distance,  arguing  particular  analogies  in 
their  constitution.  The  same  idea  or  association  shall  be  pro- 
duced in  two  minds  by  an  accident,  which  might  escape  all 
others.  We  have  heard  of  two  children,  each  of  whom  on  being 
taken  to  church  for  the  first  time,  made  precisely  the  same  re- 
mark upon  the  organ  ;  each  asked,  "  Where  is  the  monkey  ?  '* 
The  powers  of  association  in  both  recognised  the  instrument  to 
be  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which  they  had  before  seen  always 
in  connexion  with  an  animal  of  that  description. 

The  resemblances  may  be  either  permanent  or  transitory: 
they  may  be  very  general  or  very  partial ;  confined  to  solitary 
ideas,  or  embracing  the  whole  tenor  of  the  person's  thought  and 
conduct.  Such  are  those  startling  parallels  we  sometimes  meet 
with  in  history,  as  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  Johanna  of  Sicily. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  see  an  utter  want  of  similarity  in  minds, 
some  of  whose  pursuits  are  the  same.  Thus,  among  poets,  the 
dispositions  of  some  incline  them  to  look  on  the  same  object  in 
an  entirely  different  light.  For  instance,  how  altered  are  the 
ideas  of  existence  in  the  bard's  writings  who  sings, — 

*'  We  may  roam  through  this  world  like  a  child  at  a  feast,*' 

and  the  melancholy  man  of  Olney,  groaning  in  the  gloom  of  his 
heart, — 

**  O  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness ! 
Some  boundless  continuity  of  shade !  " 

How  unlike  is  Cowper,  even  from  himself  at  times :  can  it  be 
the  same  man  who  afterwards  gives  to  the  world  the  history  of 
John  Gilpin  ?  And  Cowper  is  a  valuable  example,  because  what 
he  wrote  indicated  his  temperament  at  the  time,  and  was  not,  as 
many  poems  are,  an  exercise  and  theme,  unfelt  and  uninspired. 

But  analogy  of  thought  and  feeling  is  certainly  not  exldbited 
by  every  similarity  in  expression  or  action.  We  are  so  prone  to 
copy^  that  half  of  what  we  at  first  take  to  be  true  resemblance, 
may  prove  only  the  result  of  imitation ;  or  it  may  show  a  little 
more,  namely,  such  a  congeniality  as  might  lead  one  man  to 
copy  another's  style,  sentiments,  or  deeds,  in  preference  to  any 
pther's.  And  the  rage  for  imitation  is  so  contagious,  that  a 
whole  nation  will  assume  a  custom  or  observance,  even  when  the 
best  that  can  be  said  of  it  is,  that  it  is  ridiculous. 

The  book  at  the  head  of  our  article  is  intended,  in  some  mea* 
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sure,  to  illustrate  these  remarks.  Mr.  Howell  has,  iit  the  coarse 
of  reading  his  feiyourite  author^  ocdlated  passages  firom  other 
writers,  in  which  he  imagines  exist  parallelisms  of  laiq^uage  and 
thought.  But  as  analogy  of  mind  was  not  Mr.  Howell's  exelu* 
ave  guide  in  selecting  his  quotations,  (and  indeed  was  only  ad- 
mitted as  a  secondary  plan  of  his  work,)  the  number  of  those 
indications  which  we  seek  is  materially  diminiidied,  and  the  re* 
semblance  of  many  passages  rests  only  in  a  word/  or  results  more 
or  less  directly  firom  imitaticm.  But.  the  work  itself  is  an  agree* 
able  one;  its  ccmipilation  strikes  us  as  having  been  a  desultory 
and  pleasant  task;  it  is  a  museum  in  literature,  where  imder  the 
title  of  Lyrics,  are  collected  fir^[ments  and  specimens  firom  many 
climes  and  ages. 

Ere  we  seek  for  analogies  in  the  poet's  odes,  let  us  just  glance 
at  the  little  sketch  Horace  has  lefi:  of  himself:  it  may  help  us  as 
to  the  direction  where  such  resemblances  are  likely  to  be  found. 

«*  Me  libertine  natum  patre,  et  in  tenui  re 
Majores  pennas  nido  extendisse  loqueris ; 
Ut  quantum  generi  demas,  virtutibus  addas. 
Me  primis  urbis  belli  placuisse  domique : 
Corporis  exigui,  prsecanum,  solibus  aptum, 
Irasci  celerem,  tamen  ut  placabilis  essem. 
Forte  meum  si  quis  te  per  contabitur  sevum ; 
Me  quater  undenos  sciat  implevisse  Decembres, 
Collegam  Lepidum  quo  duxit  LoUius  anno." 

EpistolcB  ad  Librum  Suum. 

'*  A  freed  man's  son,  with  moderate  fortune  blest, 
Who  boldly  spread  his  wings  beyond  his  nest ; 
Take  fi*om  my  birth,  but  to  my  virtue  give 
This  honest  praise,  that  I  with  fi'eedom  live 
With  all  that  Rome  in.peace  and  war  calls  great 
Of  lowly  stature, — fond  of  summer's  heat, 
And  grey  before  my  time ;  at  sense  of  wrong 
Quick  in  resentment,  but  it  lasts  not  long : 
Let  them  who  ask  my  age  be  frankly  told 
That  I  was  forty-four  Decembers  old 
When  LoUius  chose  with  Lepidus  to  share 
The  power  and  honours  of  the  Consul's  chair. 

Francis'  Translation. 

Such  and  so  much  does  our  poet  choose  to  describe  of  himself. 
The  man  who,  firom  a  very  mean  birth,  raised  himself  by  his 
talents,  his  courteous  manners  and  companionable  disposition, 
to  be  the  proteg6  and  intimate  of  Augustus  and  Maecenas ;  who 
while  he  was  not  averse  to  *  honours  thrust  upon  him,'  at  least 
held  the  viny  crown  in  equal  estimation  with  the  hero's  wreath 
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of  bays,  and  wisdiy  considered  that  posthumpus  honours  are 
dearly  purchased,  when  dear  life  is  the  price ;  and  thus  could 
throw  down  his  shield  on  the  plain  of  rhilippi,  and  leave  his 
friend  Brutus  in  the  lurch.  Both  he  and  Demosthenes  were 
better  with  the  tongue  than  with  the  sword,  and  it  is  happy  for 
the  world  that  neither  of  them  had  too  much  mauvaiie  honte  to 
act  on  the  maxim,  that — 

**  He  who  fights  and  runs  away, 
May  live  to  fight  another  day." 

If  lis  epicurean  habits  should  be  urged,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered diat  he  was  a  pagan ;  that  it  was  the  fashionable  error  of 
his  day,  and  that,  withal,  he  was  not  a  selfish  man,  and  his  mind 
was  adapted  to  feel  often  the  beams  of  virtue,  and  often  to  reflect 
them  towards  the  hearts  of  others.  While  fond  of  ease,  we  can 
hardly  call  the  author  of  the  odes,  satires,  epistles,  and  the  art 
of  poetry  a  positively  lazy  man.  Then,  like  many  other  people, 
he  claims  an  irascible,  but  easily  appeasable  temper,  preferring 
to  be  thought  passionate  and  generous,  rather  than  calm  and 
sulky. 

"A  man 

That  carries  anger,  as  the  flint  bears  fire ; 

Who,  much  enforced,  emits  a  hasty  spark, 

And  straight  is  cold  again." 

A  man  disposed  ever  to  look  upon  the  pleasantest  part  of  life ; 
who  would  desire  for  himself  the  same  good  he  might  pray  for 
in  behalf  of  his  friend, — 

**  As  half  in  shade,  and  half  in  sun. 
This  world  along  its  path  advances, 
May  that  sweet  side  the  sun's  upon, 
Be  all  that  ever  meets  my  glances." 

The  sunshine  of  the  landscape  emanates  from  the  heart  of 
the  beholder.  To  the  gloomy  man  it  is  ever  raining.  How 
differently  does  Horace,  all  hope  and  confidence,  speak  to  his 
book,  from  the  sad  and  eccentric  Burton.  The  Roman  bard,  in 
his  strain  pf  pleasing  egotism,  cries, — 

"  Vertumnum  Janumque  liber,  apectare  vidwis,"  &c. 
while  poor  Democritus  junior,  whose  song  alternates  between 

"  Nought  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
Nought  so  damned  as  melancholy," 

with  doubting  and  uncertainty  thus  charges  his  century  of 
rare  thoughts, — 

^'  Vade  liber,  qualis,  non  ausim  dicere  felix,'*  &c. 
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Horace  knows  not  the  mood :  he  troubles  not  himself  much  to 
inquire  beyond  the  present  day.  Give  him  but  to  sit  myrtle- 
crowned  beneath  his  arching  vine,  let  his  boy  bring  him  carved 
goblets  of  Falemian  wine,  he  cares  not  for  the  morrow;  blissful 
in  his  ignorance,  he  held  it  folly  to  be  wise  : 

"Quid  sit  futurum  eras  ftige  miaerere;  et 
Quem  Fors  dierum  cumcjue  dabit  lucro 
Appone."  Lib.  i.  ix. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  in  the  writings  of  Captain  Morris, 
whose  book  (the  Lyra  "  Metropolitana,'*)  has  lately  appeared, 
there  is  more  of  the  spirit  of  Horace  than  in  any  English  poet. 
Captain  Morris,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  boon  companion  of 
George  IV.  whilst  Prince  of  Wales,  and  much  identified  with 
the  Beefsteak  Club.  When  near  his  ninetieth  year,  this  gentle 
Bacchanal  re-appeared  once  again,  with  a  fresh  smile  and  a  new 
song,  among  his  old  colleagues ;  or  rather  amidst  the  new  gene- 
ration who  filled  their  vacant  chairs.  That  Captain  Morris  pos- 
sesses an  easiness  of  versification  and  a  freedom  of  diction,  we 
most  readily  admit ;  but  that  these  qualifications  make  him  the 
English  Horace,  is  a  poor  compliment  to  the  bard  whose  odes, 
in  the  opinion  of  Bishop  Sanderson,  "  were  such  sweet  music,  as 
a  lesson  on  the  viol  was  to  others."*  It  is  not  a  great  thing  to 
execute  easily  an  enterprise  of  no  difficulty ;  and  a  contented 
non-entity  cut  up  into  common  metre  is  certainly  not  the  extent 
of  Horace's  genius*  We  like  better  to  see  Im  verse  collated 
with  Mdore's, 

"  Rosa  quo  locorum 

Sera  moretur." — i.  xxxviii. 

*'  'Tis  the  last  rose  of  summer 
Left  blooming  alone. **t 

Here,  indeed,  the  resemblance  lies  in  a  very  restricted  sense. 
Many  of  Mr.  Howell's  examples  are  confined  to  a  single  word, 
such  as  the  following  on  the  word  "  star."  Horace  calls  Mar- 
cellus  the  Julian  star.  The  "  star "  has,  in  most  ages,  been  a 
favourite  emblem  of  distinguished  persons,  as  if  there  were  in 
it  some  occult  appendage  to  those  to  whom  it  is  assigned.  The 
Israelites  are  accused  of  taking  up  the  star  of  their  god  Rem- 
phan.  The  magi,  travelling  to  seek  the  Messiah,  said  they  had 
seen  his  star  in  the  east.  The  translators  of  the  Bible  give 
Queen  Elizabeth  the  title  of  "  that  bright  and  occidental  star'' 
But  examples  need  not  be  multiplied.  The  passage  given  by 
Mr.  Howell  is, 

•  Howell:  Prefece.  f  Howell,  p.  67. 
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'^  Micat  inter  omne9 
Julium  sidus,  velut  inter  ignes/* — i.  xii. 

He  quotes  Gray : — 

"  The  star  of  Brunswick  shines  serene, 
And  gilds  the  horrors  of  the  deep." 

The  air  of  modernity,  in  the  collated  passage,  is  almost  amusing. 
The  star  alluded  to  is,  of  course,  the  Georgium  Sidus. 

But  there  are  some  very  curious  instances  of  analogy  contained 
in  single  words ;  one  of  this  kind  is  found  in  the  word  **  susurri," 
(i.  ix.  19,)  which  clearly  denotes,  not  imitation,  but  similarity 
of  impulse  in  the  minds  of  the  founders  of  languages.  In  Eng- 
lish, French,  Italian,  and  Greek,  this  word  is  respectively  whis- 
per,  chuchoter,  bisbigUo,  and  ip<dwp<5^«y.  In  each  of  the  five  lan- 
guages the  attempt  has  been  made,  according  to  their  different 
genius,  to  copy  the  art  of  sotto  voce  speaking. 

As  an  illustration  in  contrast  vnth  those  just  given,  we  pass 
to  two  of  those  subjects  which  are  confined  to  no  nation  or 
limguage. . 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder  that  Death,  the  "  terminator  of 
delights,  and  the  separator  of  companions,"  should  always  and 
every  where  have  claimed  the  attention  of  the  living.  Indeed, 
the  wonder  is,  that  such  a  catastrophe  does  not  rivet  more  of  the 
regards  and  feelings  of  its  victims.  But,  by  a  principle  of  our 
nature,  there  is  nothing  so  awful,  grand,  or  beautiful  that  does 
not,  by  firequent  repetition,  cease  to  produce  its  pristine  efiects 
in  the  beholders'  bosoms.  The  greatest  efiulgence  only  dulls 
the  eyes  that  gaze  ;  the  thickest  darkness  is  penetrated  at  last, 
when  the  sight  has  become  accustomed  to  it.  And  so  Death, 
whilst  he  strews  constantly  around  the  proofs  of  his  unfailing 
work,  becomes,  with  half  the  world,  the  lightly  regarded ;  and  it 
is  found  necessary  for  mortal  to  shout  into  the  ears  of  mortals  the 
danger  which  he  sees  is  imminent  to  all  but  himself.  However, 
there  are  certain  invariable  features  respecting  death,  which 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  similes  and  endless  illustrations : 
its  certainty  and  universality  have  entitled  it  the  Common  Lot; 
its  unbribed  visits  to  prince  and  peasant  make  it  the  Leveller ; 
by  its  terminating  life,  and  dissolving  time,  it  has  given  the 
appellation  of  brief  io  tiie  one,  and  fleeting  to  the  other ;  though 
without  death  they  would  have  been  taxed  with  being  lingering 
and  heavy-paced  : 

**  Were  death  denied,  e*en  fools  would  wish  to  die  ! " 

His  undeviating   and  inflexible  approach,   Horace  has  well 
marked  down  in  his  lines : — 
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*'  Pallida  Mors  aequo  pulsat  pede  pauperum  tabemas 
Regumque  turres.*' 

'*  Death  comes  with  irrespective  feet, 
And  beats  upon  the  door 
That  shuts  the  palace  of  the  great. 
The  cabin  of  the  poor." 

Mr.  Howell  has  compared  Shirley's  quaint  verse, — 

"  Death  lays  his  icy  hand  on  kings : 

Sceptre  and  crown 

Must  tumble  down. 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scithe  and  spade." 

"  In  they  go, 
Beggar  and  banker,  porter,  gentleman. 
The  cinder- wench  and  ^white-handed  lady 
Into  one  pit !     O,  rare,  rare  bed-fellows ! 
There  they  all  lie  in  uncomplaining  sleep." 

JFUson'e  City  of  the  Ftagtie^-^^^  ii-  Sc.  2. 
{Howell^  p.  75.) 

"  iEqua  tellus 
Pauperi  recluditur 
Regumque  pueris." — Lib,  ii.  xix.  p.  107. 

The  rapidity  with  which  time  is  said  to  move,  most  poets  have 
spent  some  time  in  showing.  life  has  had  its  comparison  in  a 
vapour,  a  cloud,  a  wheel,  a  stream,  a  dream ;  but  no  simile  has 
been  more  favoured  and  admired  than  that  of  a  flower.  Its  bud- 
ding and  opening,  its  brightness  and  its  evanescence,  its  droop- 
ing and  passing  away,  are  under  the  observation  of  nearly  every 
one.  With  some  bards  the  verse  ceases  with  the  allusion ;  while 
others,  more  to  the  purpose,  draw  those  inferences  and  maxims 
which  suit  their  personal  or  their  religious  ideas.  Let  us  take 
one  or  two  passages  from  Horace,  combining  both  the  metaphor 
and  the  moral : 

"  Dum  loquimur  fugerit  invida 
^tas.     Carpe  diem  quam  minimum  credula  postero." — i.  xi. 

<<  Hue  vina,  et  unguenta,  et  nimium  brevis 
Flores  amoenos  ferre  jube  rosae, 
Dum  res  et  actas  et  sororum 
Fila  trium  patiuntur  atra." — ii.  iiL 

^*  Quid  sit  futurum  eras,  fuge  quaerere ;  et 
Quem  Fors  dierum  cumque  dabit  lucro, 
Appone." — I.  ix. 
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How  »ng8  the  sweet  lyrist  of  Ireland  ? 

<<  This  mementos  a  flower,  too  fetir  and  brief 
To  be  withered  and  stained/'  &c. 

Or  the  old  and  adioired  song— 

'^  Life  let  us  cherish 

Whilst  yet  the  taper  glows, 
And  the  fresh  flow'ret 
Pluck  ere  it  close." 

<^  Let  us  fill  ourselves  with  costly  wines  and  ointments ;  and  let  no 
flower  of  the  field  pass  by  us.  Let  us  crown  ourselves  with  rose- 
buds, before  they  be  withered.'*— ^F««?.  Sol.y  chap.  ii. 

«*  Gather,  therefore,  the  rose  whilst  yet  is  prime. 
For  soon  comes  age  that  will  her  pride  deflower ; 
Grather  the  rose  of  love  while  yet  is  time, 

Whilst  loving  thou  mayst  loved  be  with  equal  crime." 

Spenser. 

"  For  tho'  we  slepe,  or  wake,  or  rome,  or  ride, 
Ay  fleeth  the  time,  it  will  no  man  abide." 

Chaucer y  Clerke's  Tale. 

^'  I  am  not  concerned  to  know 
What  to-morrow  Fate  will  do." — Isaac  JFatis. 

<*  What  need  a  man  forestal  his  date  of  grief. 
And  run  to  meet  what  he  would  most  avoid  ?" 

Mtltan,  Comus,  362,  3. 

And  we  might  add,  in  termination  of  this  part  of  the  subjecti  the 
family  motto  of  the  Doddridges, 

"  Dum  vivimus  vivamus," 

so  beautifully  illustrated  and  warmed  into  vivid  Christianity  by 
the  piety  of  one  of  its  bearers : 

"  *  Live  while  you  live,'  the  epicure  would  say, 
^  And  seize  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day.' 
'  Live  while  you  live,'  the  sacred  preacher  cries, 
*  And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies.' 
Lord,  in  my  views  let  both  united  be, 
I  live  in  pleasure  when  I  live  to  Thee  !  " 

Before  proceeding  to  the  second  subject,  Homej  with  which 
these  remarks  will  be  concluded,  we  may  pause  on  two  or  three 
passages  as  we  go.  After  mentioning  above  the  scheme  of  the 
book,  we  need  not  repeat  that  all  passages  which  may  be  the  re- 
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suit  of  imitation  are  not  excluded.  The  following  lines  from  tlio 
twenty-fifth  Ode,  first  book,  seem  to  us  to  have  furnished  Moore 
with  the  ideas  expressed  in  this  last  verse  of  "  Flow  on,  thou 
shining  river."  The  poet  taunts  Lydia,  now  somewhat  passes^ 
and  threatens  that  her  former  lovers  shall  dedicate  those  faded 
crowns  they  had  once  worn  in  her  honour  to  Eurus,  winter's 
chill  companion. 

"  Non  sine  questu 
Laeta  quod  pubes  hedera  viventi, 
f  Gaudeat  puUa  magis  atque  myrto : 

Aridas  frondes  hiemis  sodali, 

Dedicet  Euro." 

"  Our  youth,  regardless  of  thy  frown, 
Their  heads  with  fresher  wreaths  shall  crown, 
And  fling  thy  withered  garlands  down 
The  river ! " 

And  some  indignant,  ill-used  wanderer  by  the  Tagus  or  Gua- 
diana  thus  whispers  to  the  stream  a  timely  warning  intended  for 
his  lover's  ear : — 

"  But  if,  in  wandering  thither, 

Thou  find'st  she  mocks  my  prayer, 
Then  leave  those  wreaths  to  wither 

Upon  the  cold  bank  there. 
And  tell  her  thus,  when  youth  is  o'er 

Her  lone  and  loveless  charms  shall  be 
Thrown  by  upon  life's  weedy  shore. 
Like  those  sweet  flowers  from  thee." 

National  Melodies, 

Customs  and  actions  have  their  analogies  as  well  as  words  and 
ideas ;  and  coincidences  of  this  kind  are  not  unfrequently  dis- 
covered among  distant  and  differing  nations.  How  far  they  re- 
sult from  uniform  impulse,  or  have  been  gathered  by  imitation 
from  slight  hints,  afibrds  often  ijiteresting  matter  for  inquiry. 
Certain  it  is  that  some  actions  unconnected  with  mere  vitality 
have  very  generally  obtained  over  the  earth :  such  as  dancing. 
While  some  of  the  polished  nations^of  antiquity  had  their  sword- 
dance,  Iiidians  and  savages  of  the  present  time  dance  their  wild 
orgies  when  the  hatchet  of  war  is  unburied.  The  difference  in 
length  of  the  hair  of  the  two  sexes  is  very  general,  and  St.  Paul 
says  that  nature  teaches  its  propriety.  An  example  of  this  oc- 
6U*s  in  selecting  the  shoulder  ^^  a  place  of  dignity  and  trust,  both 
as  regards  the  bearer  and  the  object  borne. 

In  the  Ode  to  Diana  and  Apollo  (forming  part  of  the  Carmen 
Seculare)  occur  the  words, — 
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*^  Insignemque  pharetra, 
Fratemaque  humerum  Ijrra.'* 

Dacier  has  illustrated  the  passage  by  the  following  note :  "  C'est 
un  passage  fort  remarquable.  Les  anciens  portaient  non  seule- 
ment  leurs  carquois  sur  Tepaule,  comme  nous  le  voyons  dans 
Homfere,  mais  aussi  la  lyre ;  et  tout  ce  qui  les  distinguoit  par 
quelque  marque  de  pouvoir  ou  de  dignite.  C'est  par  li  qu'il 
mut  entendre  ce  passage  de  Callimaque,  lorsqu'il  dit  de  Cer^s : 
xarwiAa^iap  €%€  KXct^ — elle  avait  un  clef  sur  son  epaule.  Et  celui 
mfeme  d'  Isaie,  xxii.  22,  '  And  the  key  of  the  home  of  David  will 
I  lay  upon  his  shoulder :  so  he  shall  open,  and  none  shall  shut ; 
and  he  shall  shut,  and  none  shall  open'  "  (p.  42.) 

We  may  quote  further  from  Isaiah  the  prophecy  respecting  the 
Messiah,  "And  the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder;** 
where  the  idea  of  his  kingship  is  materialized  into  that  of  a 
weighty  burthen,  such  as  requires  to  be  placed  on  the  part  of  the 
body  that  is  best  able  to  support  it. 

The  throwing  mould  three  times  into  the  grave,  in  our  solemn 
service,  meets  with  a  corresponding  observance  among  the  hea- 
then.    In  the  twenty-eighth  Ode  the  mariner  says, — 

"  Te  maris  et  terrse  numeroque  carentis  arenae 
Mensorem  cohibent,  Archjrta, 
Pulveris  exigui  prope  litus  parva  Matinum 
Munera." 

And  the  ghost  of  Archy tas  implores  the  shipman, — 

<*licebit 

Injecto  ter  pulvere  cunsLB.'* 

The  custom  of  making  barrows,  by  throwing  stones  on  the 
graves  of  the  dead,  is  prevalent,  but  this  kind  of  tumulus  was  not 
always  a  sign  of  honour.  Indeed  among  the  Scots  proverbs  there 
is  said  to  be  still  one  of  an  angry  character,  which  runs,  "  I'll 
throw  a  stone  yet  upon  your  grave." 

Words  and  actions  that  are  the  fruit  of  feelings  and  affections 
are  those  which  are  truly  analogical  among  nations.  The  love  of 
home,  the  charms  of  the  native  soil, — the  endearments  they  pos- 
sess when  present,  and  the  beauty  and  dignity  shed  over  their 
remembrance  whilst  absent, — these  arc  feelings  which  can  steal 
into  all  breasts  without  speech  or  language : — 

**  *Tis  nature's  voice,  and  understood 
Alike  by  all  mankind.'* 

The  patriotic  passion  is  not  lost  for  the  want  of  high  civiliza- 
tion :  it  often  bums  most  purely  in  breasts  the  most  unsophisti- 
VOL.  VIII. — NO.  I.  o 
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cated ;  and  one  of  the  worst  lesson?  high  cultivation  and  liberal 

Erinciples  instil,  is  the  disregard  for  local  ^rmpathies,  under  the 
igh-sounding  name  of  cosmopolitism.  The  poor  Tyrolese  is 
not  yet  tinctured  by  the  new  virtue.  As  he  ventures  from  his 
rocky  nest  he  abready  feels  at  every  step  the  lengthening  chain; 
and  if  by  chance,  in  the  melting  of  his  soul,  the  strains  of  the 
Ranz  de  Vaches  should  meet  his  ear,  the  flood  of  feeling  becomes 
irresistible,  and  the  poor  wanderer  has  nothingjefl;  but  to  seek 
hastily  the  air  and  soil  of  home,  or  to  die.  The  sailor,  in  his 
calenture^  sees  every  wave  transformed  to  green  trees  of  his 
native  village.  Speak  not  of  the  splendour,  the  conveniences, 
the  comforts  of  home! — these  do  not  give  it  the  title  of  "Sfveef, 
9weet  home !"  Take  it  in  its  simplicity,  its  nakedness,  and  its 
deprivations,  but  you  have  not  stepped  from  its  endearing  charms« 
Trusting  alone  to  wealth,  Horace  could  find  hiniiself  only  a  splen- 
did beggar,— 

"  Magnas  inter  opes,  inops  ;  '* 

and  his  praises  were  reserved  for  the  simple  objects  of  nature^ — 

"  Puree  rivus  aquae,  silvaque  jugerum 
Paucorum,  et  segetis  certa  fides  mese," 

because  they  were  endeared  to  him  by  associations  silent  but 
powerftil. 

**  Beatus  ille,  qui  procul  negotiis, 

Ut  prisca  gens  mortalium ; 
Patema  nira  bubus  exercet  suis, 
Solutus  omni  foenore."  Epodorij  Car.  2. 

'*  Happy  the  man  whose  lot  and  care 

A  few  paternal  acres  bound ; 

Content  to  breathe  his  native  air 

In  his  own  ground."  Pope. 

'*  0  forf;unatofli  nimiuin,.sua  si  bona  pprint, 
Agricolas !"  Firg.  Georg.  ii.  458. 

{HoweU,  p.  2ia) 

^*  Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,. my  native  land ! 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned. 
As  home  lus  footsteps  he  had  turned 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  t"* 

The  dying  hour  does  not  even  erase  this  stamp  of  nature ;  nor 
can  the  splendoiurs  of  the  capital  cancel  the  rude  cot  with  its 

•  Sir  W.  Scott* 
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imagic  name.  The  shouts,  that  would  at  one  time  have  thrilled 
through  the  expiring  gladiator,  now  move  him  not,  his  heart  is 
occupied  in  a  more  engrossing  theme, — 

'*  He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not ;  his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away. 
He  recked  not  of  the  life  he  lost,  nor  prize, 
But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay : 
There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play, 
There  was  their  Dacian  mother — he,  their  sire, 
Butchered  to  make  a  Boman  holiday. 
All  this  rushed  with  his  blood.     Shall  he  expire, 
And  unavenged  ?    Arise,  ye  Goths,  and  glut  your  ire !  '*  * 

What  beautiful  but  indignant  expressions  were  called  forth 
&om  the  captive  Israelites,  by  the  gush  of  feeling  when  their 
thoughts  were  suddenly  turned  to  their  own  land : — 

"  By  the  waters  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat  down,  yea,  we  wept  when 
we  remembered  Zion. 

"  We  hanged  our  harps  upon  the  willows  in  the  midst  thereof. 

"  How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange  land  ? 

"  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cun- 
ning. 

"If  I  do  not  remember  thee,  let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of 
my  mouth ;  if  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem  above  my  chief  joy !  '* 

Psalm  137. 

And  vnth  what  ardour  does  David  cry  out  whilst  returning  to 
his  beloved  city : — 

"  Pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem.  They  shall  prosper  that  love 
thee. 

"  Peace  be  within  thy  walls,  and  prosperity  within  thy  palaces." 

Psalm  122. 

The  observation  which  follows  was  made  by  the  intelligent 
Mungo  Park : — 

**  It  seems  to  be  the  universal  wish  of  mankind  to  spend  the  even- 
ing of  their  days  where  they  passed  their  infancy.  The  poor  negro 
feels  this  desire  in  its  full  force.  To  him  no  water  is  sweet  but  what 
is  drawn  from  his  own  well ;  and  no  tree  has  so  cool  and  pleasant  a 
shade  as  the  Tahba-tree  of  his  native  village.  When  war  compels 
him  to  abandon  the  delightful  spot  in  which  he  first  drew  his  breath, 
and  seek  for  safety  in  some  other  kingdom,  his  time  is  spent  in  talk- 
ing about  the  country  of  his  ancestors ;  and  no  sooner  is  peace  re- 
stored, than  he  turns  his  back  upon  the  land  of  strangers,  rebuilds 
with  haste  his  fallen  walls,  and  exults  to  see  the  smoke  once  more 
ascend  from  his  native  village." 

»  Chi]d€  Harold. 
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The  second  work  at  the  head  of  this  article  possesses  superior 
claims  to  Mr.  Howell's,  as  eminently  illustrative  of  clearer  analo- 
gies and  closer  resemblances  of  figures  and  sentiments.  It  is  a 
comparison  of  passages  in  a  vast  number  of  English  writers  with 
-Slschylus  and  Sophocles,  and  contributes  to  the  illustration  of 
each  of  these  writers  in  an  eminent  degree.  We  regret  we  can 
but  barely  allude  at  present  to  a  work  of  great  merit,  but  shall 
probably  revert  to  it,  and  use  it  as  occasion  requires,  to  indicate 
the  common  sources  of  thought,  as  modified  by  the  Greek  or 
Anglo-Saxon  temperament. 


Art.  XI. — 1.  Expedition  to  Borneo  of  H.  M,  S.  ^'  Didoy'  for  the 
suppression  of  Piracy ;  with  Extracts  from  the  Jourtuzl  of 
James  Brooke,  Esq,,  of  Sarawak,  (now  Agent  to  the  British 
Government  in  Borneo).  By  Capt.  the  Hon.  Henry  Keppel, 
R.  N.     2  Vols.     London  :  Chapman  and  Hall,  1846. 

%  An  Address,  with  a  Proposal  for  the  Foundation  of  a  Church, 
Mission-house,  and  School  at  Sarawak,  on  the  north-west  Coast 
of  Borneo,  under  the  Protection  of  James  Brooke,  Esq.,  Foun- 
der of  the  Settlement  at  Sarawak.  By  the  Rev.  C.  D.  Brere- 
ton,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Little  Massingham,  Norfolk.  London : 
1846. 

The  Dido  received  orders  in  1842  to  visit  the  Malacca  Straits,  and 
also  the  Island  of  Borneo,  to  protect  the  trade  in  that  direction, 
and  to  suppress  piracy.  While  she  was  at  Pinang,  she  obtained 
information  of  various  acts  of  piracy  having  been  committed  on 
the  Borneon  coast  (we  take  this  awkward  adjective  from  Captain 
Keppel)  on  vessels  trading  to  Singapore.  She  proceeded  thither, 
taking  with  her  a  Mr.  Brooke,  who  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Captain  Keppel  to  convey  him  to  Borneo.  This  gentleman  was 
the  lineal  representative  of  Sir  Robert  Vyner,  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Mr.  Brooke  was  the  second 
son  of  Thomas  Brooke,  Esq.,  of  the  East  India  Company's  Civil 
Service ;  he  was  born  in  1803,  went  out  to  India  as  a  cadet,  had 
the  honour  of  being  shot  through  the  body  by  the  Burmese,  and 
of  receiving  the  thanks  of  His  Majesty's  Government.  He  re- 
linquished the  service  from  ill  health,  and  proceeded  to  China  in 
1830.  On  this  visit  he  first  saw  the  great  islands  of  the  Asiatic 
Archipelago,  and  formed  a  plan  for  their  ultimate  benefit. 
Disappointed  at  that  period  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  his  object, 
he  waited  until  1838.    He  had  in  the  mean  time  tested  his  vessel. 
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the  Royalisty  which  he  designed  for  the  purpose,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, as  well  as  his  crew,  and  determined  to  risk  fortune  and 
life  on  an  attempt  to  place  these  islands  in  a  better  position. 
The  Geographical  Journal^  that  concentration  of  general  intel- 
ligence so  much  needed  and  so  usefully  directed,  contained  his 
views  on  these  matters,  in  vol.  8,  part  3.  He  arrived  at  Borneo 
in  August  1839.  His  feelings  on  reaching  its  then  solitary  shore, 
as  penned  by  himself  in  his  journal,  are  as  affecting  as  noble.  He 
soon  received  at  Sarawak  assurance  of  a  welcome  from  the  Rajah 
of  Borneo  Proper,  a  very  pleasant-looking  personage,  if  we  may 
trust  his  frontispiece  as  given  in  the  work :  permission  was  grant- 
ed him  to  explore  the  country,  and  our  courageous  traveller, 
undismayed  by  intimations  of  danger,  proceeded  to  do  so.  Our 
author  was  anxious  to  penetrate  among  the  Dyaks,  but  un- 
fortunately could  not  induce  his  guide  to  accompany  him,  and 
was  consequently  compelled  to  return.  Amid  other  barbarous 
customs,  Mr.  Brooke  perceived  that  the  natives  suspended  the 
skulls  of  their  slain  foes  vidthin  their  dwellings,  and  that  it  was 
an  indispensable  qualification  for  a  yoimg  man  to  procure  a  skull 
before  he  got  married.  We  think  this  remarkably  hard  upon 
the  Borneons;  for  difficulty  enough  attends  generally  the  getting 
of  the  belle,  and  it  is  hard  that  to  this  should  be  added  the  cap- 
turing of  the  beau.  The  marriage  ceremony  is  somewhat  pecu- 
Uar :  a  brace  of  fowls  is  placed  over  the  bridegroom's  neck,  which 
he  whirls  seven  times  roimd  his  head ;  they  are  then  killed,  and 
their  blood  sprinkled  on  the  forehead  of  the  pair,  which  done, 
they  are  cooked  and  eaten  by  the  married  couple  alone,  whilst 
the  rest  of  the  company  eat  and  drink  the  entire  night.  Not 
very  dissimilar  to  the  sprinkling  vnth  the  blood  of  the  dead  bird 
described  in  Leviticus.  The  notions  of  God  of  these  inhabitants 
of  the  Sibnowar  tribe  is  dim,  but  hero-worship  prevails  among 
them.  Concubinage  is  unknovni  among  the  Dyaks,  and  seduc- 
tion or  adultery  seldom  occurs.  Their  women  have  in  general 
a  considerable  reputation  for  chastity. 

After  this  little  excursion  Mr.  Brooke  returned  to  Sarawak, 
and  renewed  his  associations  vnth  the  Rajah.  While  at  Sarawak, 
Mr.  Brooke  bestowed  much  attention  on  the  ourang-outang. 
He  remarked  the  extraordinary  degree  of  melancholy  that  ap- 
pears to  pervade  all  that  class  of  animals,  and  was  much  astonish- 
ed, on  procuring  the  mutilated  hand  of  one  of  them,  to  find  that 
it  exceeded  in  size  any  man's  on  board  his  vessel,  and  that  the 
fingers  also  were  tvrice  the  size,  though  smoked  and  shrunk,  of 
any  ordinary  human  finger.  Our  author  quitted  this  part  of  the 
island  vrith  regret,  which  appears  to  have  been  equally  expe- 
rienced by  the  kind  Rajah.      Hence  he  set  sail  for  the  river 
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Sadiing.  On  his  visit  to  this  country  Mr,  Brooke  succeeded  in 
rescuii^  the  Rajah  Panglima  firom  ^u  attack  made  on  him  by  the 
Dyaks*  The  Rajah  in  return  gave  them  afterwards  a  dinner  in 
the  English  style^  and  on  retirement  for  the  night  Mr.  Brooke 
couched  himself  on  a  crimson  silk  mattress^  embroidered  with 
gold,  covered  with  white  gold-embroidered  mats  and  pillows,  so 
that  the  civilization  of  the  bed-room  in  these  parts  is  by  no 
means  despicable.  After  this  adventure  he  proceeds  to  other 
localities  of  the  country.  Persons  who  are  interested  in  the 
question  of  the  Polynesian  dialects,  will  find  scmie  valuable  re- 
marks at  this  portion  of  his  narrative  by  Mr.  Brooke  on  that 
sulpect.  Mr.  Brooke  returns  to  Singapore  after  this  excursion, 
and  proceeds  next  to  visit  Celebes  and  the  Bujis.  After  this 
he  returns  to  Singapore,  and  avails  himself  of  the  opportu* 
nity  to  refit  his  schooner.  This  done,  he  then  proceeded  afresh 
to  the  scene  of  his  former  associations.  Oh  this  occasion 
Mr.  Brooke  enters  into  battle  as  an  ally  of  the  Rajah,  whose 
cause  he  espoused,  but  had  to  do  with  a  sad  set  of  cowards  on 
both  his  own  side  and  that  of  the  enemy.  The  Rajah,  however, 
was  so  delighted  with  his  prompt  aid  and  determination,  that  he 
offered  him  the  country  of  Siniawan  and  Sarawak  if  he  would 
only  stay  by  him  and  not  desert :  the  acceptance  of  this  offer 
was  dextrously  postponed  by  Mr.  Brooke  for  some  more  fitting 
opportunity.  The  determined  conduct  evinced  by  Mr.  Brooke 
raised  him  to  no  mean  station  in  public  opinion  :  he  was,  however, 
not  in  a  position  to  show  the  full  extent  of  military  daring,  for  the 
campaign  was  nearly  bloodless,  terminated  by  a  negotiation  car- 
ried into  effect  by  Mr.  Brooke.  Our  gallant  author  received  the 
investiture  of  the  government  of  Sarawak,  and  determined  on  the 
right  exercise  of  his  functions  by  putting  down  slavery  and  pro- 
tecting industrA\  He  had  immediately  occasion  to  put  his  vessel 
into  a  state  of  defence,  for  report  stated  that  the  pirates,  trusting 
to  tales  of  large  treasure  on  board  of  her,  had  made  a  great  muster 
of  all  their  force :  eighteen  prahus,  with  flags  and  streamers,  fir- 
ing cannon  and  musketry,  certainly  made  their  appearance.  The 
character  of  these  pirates  is  well  given : — 

"  The  Datus,  or  chiefs,  are  incorrigible,  for  they  are  pirates  by  de- 
scent, robbers  from  pride  as  well  as  taste,  and  they  look  upon  the 
occupation  as  the  most  honourable  hereditary  pursuit.  They  are  in- 
different to  blood,  fond  of  plunder,  but  fondest  of  slaves :  they  des- 
pise trade,  though  its  profits  be  greater ;  and  as  I  have  said,  they 
look  upon  this  as  their  *  calling,'  and  the  noblest  occupation  of 
chiefs  and  free  men.  Their  swords  they  show  with  boasts  as  having 
belonged  to  their  ancestors,  who  were  pirates,  renowned  and  terrible 
in  their  day,  and  they  always  speak  of  their  ancefetral  heir-loom  as 
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decayed  firom  its  pristine  vigour,  but  still  the  wielding  of  it  as  the 
highest  of  earthly  existences.  That  it  is  in  reality  the  most  accursed 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  its  diief  support  are  slaves  they  capture 
on  the  different  coasts*  If  they  attack  an  island,  the  women  and 
children,  and  as  many  of  the  young  men  as  they  require,  are  carried 
off.  Every  boat  they  take  furnishes  its  quota  of  slaves;  and  when 
they  have  a  fcdl  cargo,  they  quit  that  coast  or  countiy  and  visit 
another,  in  order  to  dispose  of  their  human  spoil  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Thus,  a  cargo  of  slaves,  captured  on  the  east  coast  of  Borneo 
is  sold  on  the  west,  and  the  slaves  of  the  south  find  ready  purchasers 
to  the  northward,  and  vice  versd.  As  the  woolly-haired  Papuas  are 
generally  prized  by  the  natives,  constant  visits  are  made  to  New 
Guinea  and  the  easternmost  islands,  where  they  are  procured,  and 
afterwards  sold  at  high  prices  amongst  any  Malay  community.  The 
great  nests  of  piracy  are  Magindano,  Sooloo,  and  the  northern  part 
of  Borneo,  and  the  devastation  and  misery  they  inflict  on  the  rest  of 
the  Archipelago  is  well  known ;  yet  are  no  measures  adopted  for  their 
suppression,  as  every  European  community,  be  it  English,  Butch,  or 
Spanish,  seems  quite  satisfied  to  clear  the  vicinity  of  its  own  parts, 
and  never  considers  tl^  damage  to  the  native  trade  which  takes  place 
at  a  distance.  To  be  attack^  with  success,  they  must  be  attacked 
on  their  own  coasts  with  two  or  three  steamers.  A  little  money  would 
gain  every  intelligence  as  to  where  they  were  preparing ;  and  whilst 
the  steamers  were  so  worthily  engaged  in  suppressing  piracy,  they 
might  at  the  same  time  be  acquiring  information  respecting  countries 
little  known,  and  adding  to  our  stock  of  geography  and  science.  A 
few  severe  examples  and  constant  harassing  would  soon  cure  this 
hereditary  and  personal  mania  for  a  rover's  life ;  and  whilst  we  con- 
ferred the  greatest  blessing  on  the  rest  of  the  Archipelago,  Magindano 
itself  would  be  improved  by  the  change."  (p.  195.) 

No  serious  consequences  ensued  from  this  meeting,  and  Mr. 
Brooke  crossed  to  Singapore,  where  he  purchased  a  schooner  of 
ninety  tons,  and  sailed  with  her  and  the  Royalist  in  April  1841 
for  Sarawak.  And  now,  having  the  expense  of  two  vessels  upon 
his  hands,  our  author  began  to  look  to  the  advantages  of  trafic, 
and  in  this  matter  the  treachery  of  the  natives  became  far  too 
apparent ;  and  here  the  difficulties  of  his  position  began  to  break 
upon  him,  as  he  tells  us : — 

^^  I  hsA  lost  mtich  valuable  time,  spent  much  moliey,  and  risked 
my  life  and  the  lives  of  my  crew,  in  order  to  render  assistance  to 
Bajah  Muda  Hassim  in  his  distress,  in  return  for  Yrbich  he  had 
vi^untarily  offered  me  the  country.  The  conditions  of  my  acceptance 
had  been  discussed  and  mutually  understood,  and  I  had,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  my^part,  brought  vessel  and  cargo.  Profit  I  did  not  much 
care  about ;  the  developement  of  the  country  was  my  chief,  I  may 
say  my  only  aim ;  and  on  my  arrival  I  had  been  delayed  and  cheated 
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by  false  promises,  which  showed  too  plainly  that  he  neither  meant  to 
adhere  to  his  former  agreement,  nor  to  pay  for  what  he  had  on  false 
pretences  obtained.  It  may  appear  to  many  that  no  measures  ought 
to  be  kept  with  one  who  had  so  behaved ;  but,  for  the  following 
reasons,  I  resolved  still  to  wait  his  pleasure.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  barely  possible  that  indolence  and  not  treachery  might  have 
actuated  him ;  and  in  the  next,  that  if  it  was  possible  to  arrange  so 
as  to  get  back  the  amount  of  the  Swiff  8  cargo,  I  was  in  duty  and 
justice  bound  to  use  every  endeavour  before  resorting  to  measures  of 
force.  As  for  the  cession  of  the  country,  and  all  the  good  which 
must  have  resulted  from  it,  I  put  these  considerations  altogether  out 
of  the  question.  I  had  been  deceived  and  betrayed,  and  had  met 
with  the  grossest  ingratitude ;  but  I  had  no  claim,  nor  would  any 
written  agreement  have  given  me  one,  and  I  was  therefore  constrained 
to  submit  without  returning  evil  for  evil."  (p.  217.) 

The  exertions  made  by  Mr.  Brooke  at  this  period  to  save  cer- 
tain persons  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Sultan  of  Bor- 
neo,  do  him  great  honour ;  he  seems  to  have  been  sent  for  the 
regeneration  of  the  island  in  honour  and  principle.  He  obtained, 
however,  notwithstanding  all  obstacles  thrown  in  his  way,  the 
complete  ratification  of  his  power  as  governor  of  Sarawak.  His 
first  steps  were  merely  in  mitigation  of  the  state  of  horrors  around 
him.  His  reflections,  as  given  in  his  journal,  are  truly  beautiful 
and  excellent: — 

"  Jan,  1st,  1842. — ^The  past  year  is  in  the  bosom  of  futurity,  into 
which  bourne  we  are  all  hurrying.  Here  we  have  no  merry-making, 
no  re-union  of  families,  no  bright  fires  or  merry  games  to  mark  the 
advent  of  1842  ;  but  we  have  genial  weather,  and  are  not  pinched  by 
cold  or  fi-ost.  This  is  a  year  which  to  me  must  be  eventful ;  for  at 
its  close  I  shall  be  able  to  judge  whether  I  can  maintain  myself 
against  all  the  circumstances  and  difficulties  which  beset  me,  or 
whether  I  must  retreat,  broken  in  fortune,  to  some  retirement  in  my 
native  land.  I  look  with  calmness  on  the  alternative,  and  God 
knows  no  selfish  motives  weigh  on  me ;  and  if  I  fail,  my  chief  regret 
will  be  for  the  natives  of  this  unhappy  country.  Let  the  year  roll 
on,  let  the  months  pass ;  and  whatever  they  bring,  whether  it  be  life 
or  death,  fortune  or  poverty,  I  am  prepared ;  and  in  the  deep  solitude 
of  my  present  existence  I  can  safely  say,  that  I  believe  I  could  bear 
misfortune  better  than  prosperity.  In  this,  probably,  I  am  not  sin- 
gular, for  there  is  something  in  prosperity  which,  if  it  does  not  make 
us  worse,  makes  us  more  foolish  and  more  worldly,  which  decks 
passing  time  with  wreaths  of  gay  flowers,  and  gilds  the  things  of  this 
life  with  tinsel  hopes  and  wishes,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  pure  gold 
of  reflection  for  the  life  to  come.  What  are  all  these  gewgaws,  these 
artificial  flowers,  these  momentary  joys,  these  pleasures  of  the  sense, 
before  the  war  of  time  ?     Nothing !     And  yet,  if  exartion  can  benefit 
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our  race,  or  even  our  own  country  ;  if  the  sum  of  human  misery  can 
be  alleviated  ;  if  these  suffering  people  can  be  raised  ih  the  scale  of 
civilization  and  happiness,  it  is  a  cause  in  which  I  could  suffer ;  it  is 
a  cause  in  which  I  nave  suffered,  and  do  suffer.  Hemmed  in,  beset, 
anxious,  perplexed,  and  the  good  intent  marred  by  false  agents,  siu:- 
rounded  by  weakness,  treachery,  falsehood,  and  folly,  is  suffering 
enough ;  and  to  feel  myself  on  the  threshold  of  success,  and  only 
withheld  by  the  want  of  adequate  means,  increases  this  suffering. 
Hail,  however,  1842  !  Come  good,  come  ill,  still  hail!  and  many  as 
are  the  light  hearts  which  have  already  greeted  thee,  mine  will  be 
more  ready  to  bow  to  the  decrees  of  Providence  which  thy  twelve 
months  will  develope."  (p.  261.) 

The  manner  in  which  the  infant  sovereign  begins  to  look  upon 
foreign  and  home  relations,  is  extremely  amusing.  As  Rajah  of 
Sarawak  he  soon  issues  a  code  of  laws.  The  reflections  on  his 
difficult  course  are  perfectly  naive  :— 

"  The  government  must  be  a  patchwork  between  good  and  evil, 
abolishing  only  so  much  of  the  latter  as  is  consistent  with  safety. 
But  never  must  I  appear  in  the  light  of  a  reformer,  political  or  reli- 
gious; for  to  the  introduction  of  new  cusotms,  apparently  trivial, 
and  the  institution  of  new  forms,  however  biBueficial,  the  disgust  of 
the  semi-barbarous  races  may  be  traced.  People,  settled  like  myself, 
too  often  try  to  create  a  Utopia,  and  end  with  a  general  confusion. 
The  feeling  of  the  native  which  binds  him  to  his  chief  is  destroyed, 
and  no  other  principle  is  substituted  in  its  stead  ;  and  as  the  human 
mind  more  easily  learns  ill  than  good,  they  pick  up  the  vices  of  their 
governors  without  their  virtues,  and  their  own  good  qualities  disap- 
pear, the  bad  of  both  races  remaining  without  the  good  of  either." 
(p.  272.) 

The  firmness  of  the  new  Rajah,  Mr.  Brooke,  in  his  govern- 
ment, may  be  gathered  from  the  following  detail : — 

**  Feb.  1st. — Matari,  or  *  the  Sun,'  the  Sakarran  chief  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  arrived  with  two  boats,  and  paid  me  several  visits. 
He  assured  me  he  wanted  to  enter  into  an  agreement,  to  the  effect 
that  neither  should  injure  the  other.  To  this  treaty  I  was  obliged  to 
add  the  stipulation,  that  he  was  neither  to  pirate  by  sea  nor  by  land, 
and  not  to  go,  under  any  pretence,  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 
His  shrewdness  and  cunning  were  remarkably  displayed.  He  began 
by  inquiring  if  a  tribe,  either  Sakarran  or  Sarebus,  pirated  on  my 
territory,  what  I  intended  to  do  ?  My  answer  was,  *  To  enter  their 
country  and  lay  it  waste.'  But  he  asked  me  again,  *  You  will  give  me, 
your  friend,  leave  to  steal  a  few  heads  occasionally  ? '  *  No,'  I  re- 
plied, ^  you  cannot  take  a  single  head ;  you  cannot  enter  the  country  : 
and  if  you  or  your  countrymen  do,  I  will  have  a  hundred  Sakarran 
heads  for  every  one  you  take  here,"  (p.  274.) 
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OHiet  passages  do  equal  honour  to  fais  laige  and  generouir 
heart : — 

<^  I  had  a  long  conference  with  Si  Nimook,  the  Sow  Dyak,  and 
hope  to  recover  his  wife.  Amidst  all  the  wealth  and  all  the  charity 
of  England,  how  well  hestowed  would  a  small  portion  he  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  one  hmidred  and  fifty  women  and  children  to  their 
hushands  and  parents,  and  releasing  them  from  slavery!  A  small 
rill  from  the  plenteous  river  would  cheer  this  distant  misery,  and 
bestow  the  blessing  of  fertility  on  the  now  barren  soil  of  these  poor 
Dyaks.  Oh !  that  I  had  the  brass  to  b^, — to  draw  out  a  piteous  tale 
so  as  to  touch  the  heart ! ''  (p.  288.) 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  Borneo,  to  obtain  from  the  Sul- 
tan the  ratification  of  his  powers  Jtt  Sarawak,  and  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  between  him  and  Muda  Hassim,  the  Rajah  from 
whom  he  had  received  it.  The  following  desoriptioii  does  not 
excite  much  favourable  int^est  for  thia  potentate  :— 

^^  The  Sultan  is  a  man  past  fifty  years  of  age,  short  and  pu%  in 
person,  with  a  countenance  which  expresses  very  obviously  the  im- 
becility of  his  mind.  His  right  hand  is  garnished  with  an  extra  dimi- 
nutive thumb,  the  natural  member  being  crooked  and  distorted.  His 
mind,  indexed  by  his  face,  seems  to  be  a  chaos  of  confusion ;  without 
acuteness,  without  dignity,  and  without  good  sense.  He  can  neither 
read  nor  write ;  is  guided  by  the  last  speaker ;  and  his  advisers,  as 
might  be  expected,  are  of  the  lower  order,  and  mischievous  from  their 
ignorance  and  their  greediness.  He  is  always  talking,  and  generally 
joking :  and  the  most  serious  subjects  never  meet  with  five  minutes' 
consecutive  attention.  The  favourable  idea  of  his  character  is,  that 
he  is  good-tempered  and  good-natured,  by  no  means  cruel,  and,  in 
a  certain  way,  generous,  though  rapacious  to  a  high  degree.  This 
rapacity,  indeed,  is  carried  to  such  an  excess  as  to  astonish  a  Euro- 
pean, and  is  evinced  in  a  thousand  mean  ways."  (p.  327.) 

The  installation  of  our  author,  and  the  treatment  of  his  avowed 
enemy,  Macota,  is  singularly  graphic : — 

"  On  the  evening  of  tlie  18th  the  Sultan's  letters  were  produced  in 
all  the  state  which  could  possibl^r  be  allowed.  On  their  arrival  they 
were  received  and  brought  up  amid  large  wax  torches,  and  the  person 
who  was  to  read  them  was  stationed  on  a  raised  platform ;  standing 
below  him  was  the  Rajah,  with  a  sabre  in  his  hand ;  in  front  of  the 
Rajah  was  his  brother,  Pangeran  Jaffer,  with  a  tremendous  kempilan 
drawn ;  and  around  were  the  other  brothers  and  myself,  all  standing 
-^the  rest  of  the  company  being  seated.  The  letters  were  then  read, 
the  last  one  appointing  me  to  hold  the  government  of  Sarawak.  After 
this  the  Rajah  descended,  e^  said  aloud,  *  If  any  one  present  disowns 
or  contests  the  Sultan's  appointment,  let  him  now  declare  it.'  All  were 
silent.  He  next  turned  to  the  Patingis,  and  asked  them ;  they  were 
obedient  to  the  will  of  the  Sultan.     Then  came  the  other  Pangerans, 
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*•  Is  there  any  Pangeran,  or  any  young  Rajah  that  contests  the  ques- 
tion ?  Pangeran  Der  Macota,  what  do  you  say  ? '  Macota  expressed 
his  willingness  to  ohey.  One  or  two  other  obnoxious  Pangerans,  who 
had  always  opposed  themselves  to  me,  were  each  in  turn  challenged, 
and  forced  to  promise  obedience.  The  Rajah  then  waved  his  sword, 
and  with  a  loud  voice  exclaimed,  ^  Whoever  he  is  that  disobeys  the 
Sultan's  mandate  now  received,  I  will  separate  his  skull/  At  the  mo- 
ment some  ten  of  his  brothers  jumped  from  the  versmdah,  and  draw- 
ing their  long  krises,  began  to  flourish  and  dance  about,  thrusting 
close  to  Macota,  striking  the  pillar  above  his  head,  pointing  their 
weapons  at  his  breast.  This  amus^nent,  the  violence  of  motion,  the 
freedom  from  restraint,  this  explosion  of  a  long  pent-up  animosity, 
roused  all  their  passions ;  and  had  Macota,  through  an  excess  of  fear 
or  an  excess  of  bravery,  started  up,  he  would  have  been  slain,  and 
other  blood  would  have  been  spilt.  But  he  was  quiet,  with  his  face 
pale  and  subdued,  and,  as  shortly  as  decency  woidd  permit  after  the 
riot  had  subsided,  took  his  leave.  This  scene  is  a  custom  with  them ; 
the  only  exception  to  which  was,  that  it  was  pointed  so  directly  at 
Macota.  I  was  glad,  at  any  rate,  that  all  had  gone  off  without 
bloodshed."  (p.  333.) 

We  have  now,  then,  brought  Mr.  Brooke  to  his  meeting  with 
this  officer,  and  his  accompanying  him  to  Sarawak.  After  this 
Mr.  Brooke  proceeds  to  Singapore,  where  he  meets  Captain 
Keppel.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  state  of  geographical 
information  by  the  fact,  that  Captain  Keppel  states  he  sailed  by 
the  best  Admiralty  charts  eighty  miles  inland,  and  over  the  tops 
of  mountains !  His  object  and  instructions  were,  if  possible,  to 
put  down  the  piracy  that  then  subsisted,  and  formed  a  great 
drawback  on  the  security  of  the  trade  to  Singapore.  In  this 
attempt  they  found  Mr.  Brooke  of  immense  value,  as  he  imder- 
stood  the  Malay  language,  and  the  character  of  the  vessels  they 
had  to  contend  with.  Some  idea  of  the  formidable  character  of 
'these  foes  may  be  gathered  from  the  description  of  the  attack 
on  the  pirates  of  Mummdum : 

"  As  they  neared  the  S.  W.  point,  they  were  met  by  six  prahus, 
beating  their  tom-toms  as  they  advanced,  and  making  every  demon- 
stration of  fighting.  Lieutenant  Horton  judiciously  turned  to  rejoin 
the  other  boats ;  and  the  pinnace  having  fortunately  just  then  floated, 
he  formed  his  little  squadron  into  line  abreast,  cleared  for  action,  and 
prepared  to  meet  his  formidable-looking  antagonists.  Mr.  Brooke, 
however,  whose  eye  had  been  accustomed  to  the  cut  and  rig  of  all  the 
boats  in  these  seas,  discovered  that  those  advancing  were  not  lUanuns, 
and  fancied  there  must  be  some  mistake.  The  Natunas  people  had 
been  trading  with  Sarawak,  and  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  a 
rich  and  powerful  chief  who  resided  on  the  island ;  he  therefore  raised 
a  white  flag  of  truce  on  his  spy-glass,  and  from  the  bow  of  the  pin- 
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nace  hailed,  waved,  and  made  all  the  signs  he  could  to  warn  them  of 
the  danger  into  which  they  were  running ;  but  a  discharge  of  small 
arms  was  the  only  reply  he  got.  They  then  detached  their  three 
smallest  vessels  inshore,  so  as  to  command  a  cross-fire  and  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  our  boats ;  and  the  rest  advanced,  yelling,  beating  their 
tom-toms,  and  blazing  away  with  all  the  confidence  of  victory,  their 
shot  cutting  through  the  rigging,  and  splashing  in  the  water  all  round. 
It  was  an  anxious  moment  for  the  Dido*s  litSe  party.  Not  a  word 
was  spoken.  The  only  gun  of  the  pinnace  was  loaded  with  grape  and 
canister,  and  kept  pointed  on  the  largest  prahu.  The  men  waited, 
with  their  muskets  in  hand,  for  permission  to  fire ;  but  it  was  not  un- 
til within  pistol-range  that  Lieutenant  Horton  poured  into  the  enemy 
his  will-prepared  dose.  It  instantly  brought  them  to  a  halt ;  yet  they 
had  the  temerity  to  exchange  shots  for  a  few  minutes  longer,  when 
the  largest  cried  for  quarter,  and  the  other  five  made  for  the  shore, 
chased  by  the  two  cutters,  and  keeping  up  a  fire  to  the  last."  (vol.  ii. 
p.  7.) 

The  prize  proved  to  be  a  prahu^  mounting  three  brass  guns, 
with  a  crew  of  thirty-six  men.  After  this  achievement  the  Dido 
proceeded  to  Sarawak,  the  spot  of  Mr.  Brooke's  sovereignty. 
She  produced  an  immense  impression  in  that  gentleman's  favour^ 
whom  they  took  care  to  land  under  a  salute,  and  then  paid  the 
Rajah  of  Borneo  Proper,  Muda  Hassun,  a  visit.  This  was  re- 
turned on  board  the  Dido  by  Muda  Hassim.  They  then  visit 
Mr.  Brooke,  and  we  extract  the  description  of  his  palace : — 

"  Mr.  Brooke's  then  residence,  although  equally  rude  in  structure 
with  the  abodes  of  the  natives,  was  not  without  its  English  comforts 
of  sofas,  chairs,  and  bedsteads.  It  was  larger  than  any  other,  but, 
like  them,  being  built  upon  piles,  we  had  to  mount  a  ladder  to  get  into 
it.  It  was  situated  on  the  same  side  of  the  river  (the  right  bank), 
next  to,  but  rather  in  the  rear  of,  the  Bajah's  palace^  with  a  clear 
space  of  about  150  yards  between  the  back  and  the  edge  of  the  jungle. 
It  was  surrounded  by  palisades  and  a  ditch,  forming  a  protection  to 
sheep,  goats,  occasionally  bullocks,  pigeons,  cats,  poultry,  geese, 
monkeys,  dogs,  and  ducks.  The  house  consisted  of  but  one  floor. 
A  large  room  in  the  centre,  neatly  ornamented  with  every  description 
of  fire-arms,  in  admirable  order  and  ready  for  use,  served  as  an  au- 
dience and  mess-room ;  and  the  various  apartments  round  it  as  bed- 
rooms, most  of  them  comfortably  furnished  with  matted  floors,  easy 
chairs,  pictures,  and  books,  with  much  more  taste  and  attention  to 
comfort  than  bachelors  usually  display.  In  one  comer  of  the  square 
formed  by  the  palisades  were  the  kitchen  and  offices.  The  Europeans 
with  Mr.  Brooke  consisted  of  Mr.  Douglas,  formerly  in  the  navy,  a 
clever  young  surgeon,  and  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Williamson, 
who,  being  master  of  the  native  language,  as  well  as>  active  and  in- 
telligent, made  an  excellent  prime-minister.     Besides  these  were  two 
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others  who  came  out  in  the  yacht,  one  an  old  man-of-war's  man,  who 
kept  the  arms  in  first-rate  condition,  and  another  worthy  character 
who  answered  to  the  name  of  Charlie,  and  took  care  of  the  accounts 
and  charge  of  every  thing.  These  were  attended  by  servants  of  dif- 
ferent nations.  The  cooking  establishment  was  perfect,  and  the  ut- 
most harmony  prevailed.  The  great  feeding-time  was  at  sun-set, 
when  Mr.  Brooke  took  his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  all  the 
establishment,  as  in  days  of  yore,  seated  themselves  according  to  their 
respective  grades.  This  hospitable  board  was  open  to  all  the  officers 
of  the  Dido ;  and  many  a  jovial  evening  we  spent  there.  All  Mr, 
Brooke's  party  were  characters — all  had  travelled ;  and  never  did  a 
minute  flag  for  want  of  some  entertaining  anecdote,  good  story,  or 
song,  to  pass  away  the  time.  From  breakfast  until  bed-time  there 
was  no  intermission ;  and  it  was  while  smoking  our  cigars  in  the  eve- 
ning that  the  natives^  as  well  as  the  Chinese  who  had  become  settlers, 
used  to  drop  in,  and,  after  creeping  up,  according  to  their  custom, 
and  touching  the  hand  of  their  European  Bajah,  retire  to  the  further 
end  of  the  room  and  squat  down  upon  their  haunches,  and  remain  a 
couple  of  hours  without  uttering  a  word,  and  then  creep  out  again. 
I  have  seen  sixty  or  seventy  of  an  evening  come  in  and  make  this  sort 
of  salaam.  All  were  armed  ;  as  it  is  reckoned  an  insult  for  a  Malay 
to  appear  before  the  Rajah  without  his  kris.  I  could  not  help  re- 
marking the  manly  independent  bearing  of  the  half-savage  and  nearly 
naked  mountain  Dyak,  compared  with  the  sneaking  deportment  of  the 
Malay."  (vol.  ii.  p.  15.) 

The  arrival  of  Mr.  Brooke  in  the  Dido  completed  the  prestige 
in  his  favour,  and  Muda  Hassim  eagerly  embraced  the  proffered 
assistance  of  Captain  Keppel  to  terminate  piracy.  Into  this  war 
Mr,  Brooke  entered  with  considerable  alacrity.  He  supplied  a 
native  force  of  300  men.  The  armament  was  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable, consisting  of  the  pinnace  of  the  Dido^  two  cutters  and 
a  gig,  and  the  Jolly  Bachelor ^  a  boat  Mr.  Brooke  lent  to  them, 
which  held  thirty  men,  and  carried  a  long  six-pounder ;  also  a 
tope  of  thirty-five  tons,  which  formed  the  commissariat  and 
magazine  department.  The  native  force  .was  very  numerous, 
and  the  whole  was  placed  under  Lieutenant  William  Horton. 
The  reflections  of  Captain  Keppel  at  this  point  are  both  natural 
and  beautiful : 

^'  I  secured  my  gig  close  to  the  bank,  under  the  shade  of  a  large 
tree,  at  some  little  distance  from  the  fleet  of  boats  ;  and,  by  myself, 
contemplated  my  novel  position — in  command  of  a  mixed  force  of 
500  men,  some  seventy  miles  up  a  river  in  the  interior  of  Borneo ; 
on  the  morrow  about  to  carry  all  the  horrors  of  war  amongst  a  race 
of  savage  pirates,  whose  country  no  force  had  ever  yet  dared  to  in- 
vade, and  who  had  been  inflicting  with  impunity  every  sort  of  cruelty 
on  all  whom  they  encountered  for  more  than  a  century. 

**  As  the  sun  went  down,  the  scene  was  beautiful — the  variety  and 
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picturesque  appearance  of  the  native  prahus,  and  the  praying  of  th^ 
Mussulman,  with  his  head  in  the  direction  of  the  Prophet's  tomh, 
bowing  his  head  to  the  deck  of  his  boat,  and  from  whose  devotions 
nothing  would  draw  his  attention.  For  a  time — it  being  that  for  pre- 
paring the  evening  meal — ^no  noise  was  made  :  it  was  a  perfect  calm, 
and  the  rich  foliage  was  reflected  in  the  water  as  in  a  mirror ;  while 
a  small  cloud  of  smoke  ascended  from  each  boat,  to  say  nothing  of 
that  from  my  cigar,  which  added  much  to  the  charm  I  then  experi- 
enced." (vol.  ii.  p.  47.) 

Mr.  Brooke  steered  the  gig  up  the  river  to  attack  the  pirate 
settlement,  and  this  boat  leading  was  exposed  to  the  fire  from 
three  forts,  which  lost  no  time  in  opening  their  cannons  on  it. 
Captain  Keppel,  however,  and  his  cockswain,  kept  up  a  fire 
with  pretty  steady  aim  at  the  embrasures,  but  could  not  pre- 
vent the  pinnace  sustaining  some  loss.  The  rattan  lashing  of 
trees  and  stakes  to  oppose  their  upward  way  in  the  river  was 
soon  cut  through,  and  the  Dido's  first  cutter  came  up  to  the 
relief  of  the  gig ;  the  other  boats  soon  followed,  and  the  pirate 
settlement,  Paddi,  was  shortly  in  a  blaze  and  utterly  destroyed. 
After  some  unsuccessful  attempts  in  boats,  the  pirate  chiefs 
surrendered  at  discretion.  And  here,  in  the  course  of  the 
arrangements,  Mr.  Brooke  explained  to  them  the  infamy  of 
piracy,  and  appealed  to  the  superior  advantages  of  industry  at 
Sarawak.  He  was  also  believed  to  have  charmed  the  river,  and 
to  have  prevented  its  usual  turbulent  character.  They  are  re- 
ceived by  the  wondering  Rajah,  Muda  Hassim,  on  their  return 
with  mute  astonishment  at  their  deeds.  Captain  Keppel  then 
takes  his  leave  of  his  friend  Mr.  Brooke ;  but  their  absence 
from  each  other  was  not  destined  to  be  long,  for  on  the  Dido 
calling  at  Pinang  in  the  Malacca  Straits,  where  she  fell  in  with 
Sir  William  Parker,  the  admiral,  he  met  again  with  Mr.  Brooke, 
who  had  come  to  Singapore  to  meet  the  admiral,  and  had  fol- 
lowed him  on  in  the  Wanderer^  in  company  with  the  Harlequin 
and  the  Diana,  which  had  just  returned  from  Acheen,  where 
they  had  been  suppressing  piracy.  In  this  desperate  engage- 
ment, in  which  several  lives  were  lost,  Mr.  Brooke  was  woimded 
in  the  head  and  arm,  and  Captain  Keppel  remonstrated  with 
him,  telling  him  he  had  fightmg  enough  in  his  own  country. 
The  admiral  promised  that  the  Dido  should  return  to  the  Straits 
after  she  had  visited  Calcutta.  On  his  return  to  Singapore  he 
found  Mr.  Brooke  waiting  his  arrival ;  but  as  Captain  Keppel 
could  not  then  receive  him  on  board,  since  he  had  orders  for 
a  treasure  freight  to  China,  Captain  Hastings  took  him  over  in 
the  Harlequin  to  Sarawak.  Government  being  fully  aware  of 
the  state  of  the  Straits,  had  despatched  the  Phlegethon  steamer 
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to  Singapore.  On  Captain  K^pel's  seeond  arriyal  he  found  Mn 
Brooks  in  a  new  palace,  and  beautiful  Swiss  and  Italian  cottages 
springing  up  aroimd  Hm^  and  that  he  had  made  great  additions  to 
ms  En^hflh  society.  The  pirate  chief,  Seriff  Sahib,  had  mustered 
an  immense  armament)  and  scoured  the  seas  in  all  directions. 
He  had  even  threatiened  Sarawak.  Mr.  Brooke  was  not  strong 
enough,  with  only  six  native  boats,  to  attack  SOO  Dyak  boats, 
and  fifteen  or  twenty  armed  Malay  prahus.  The  captain  of  the 
Harlequin  felt  every  disposition  to  give  this  chief  a  peppering, 
but  dared  not  disobey  his  sailing  orders,  and  her  few  boats 
would  not  have  been  able  to  do  much  against  so  formidable  a 
force.  The  forcing  of  the  pirate  fort  of  Palusen,  the  strongest 
on  the  island,  and  the  destruction  of  the  houses  of  5000  pirates, 
were  the  results  of  the  united  operations  of  the  Dido  and  the 
Phiegethony  aided  by  Mr.  Brooke  and  the  natives,  who  reposed 
unlimited  confidence  in  hinu  To  the  strength  of  this  pirate 
fortress  all  the  chiefs  had  contributed  guns  and  ammunition^ 
They  next  proceed  to  destroy  another  pirate's  hold.  This  last 
achievement  was,  however,  accompanied  by  the  loss  of  Lieu* 
tenant  Wade,  one  of  whom  the  service  might  well  be  proud, 
both  for  his  bravery  and  humanity.  Of  the  dangers  of  this  pre- 
datory warfare  the  following  extract  will  give  a  fair  specimen. 
They  were  proceeding  up  the  river  to  a  place  which  they  ima- 
gined was  about  ten  miles  distant,  Karangan: — 

^^  Not  expecting  to  meet  with  any  opposition  for  some  miles,  I  gave 
permission  to  Patingi  Ali  to  advance  cautiously  with  his  light  divi- 
sion, and  with  positive  orders  to  fall  back  upon  the  first  appearance 
of  any  natives.  As  the  stream  was  running  down  very  strong,  we  held 
on  to  the  bank,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  second  cutter.  Our 
pinnace  and  second  gig  having  passed  up,  we  had  remsdned  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  report  of  a  few  musket-shots  told  us  that 
die  pirates  had  been  fallen  in  with.  We  immediately  pushed  on ;  and 
as  we  advanced,  the  increased  firing  from  our  boats,  and  the  war-yells 
of  some  thousand  Dyaks,  let  us  know  that  an  engagement  had  really 
commenced.  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  scene  as  I  fomid 
it.  About  twenty  boats  were  jammed  together,  forming  one  con- 
fused mass ;  some  bottom  up ;  the  bows  or  stems  of  others  only  vi- 
sible ;  mixed  up,  pell-mell,  with  huge  rafts ;  and  amongst  which  were 
nearly  all  our  advanced  little  division.  Headless  trunks,  as  well  as 
heads  without  bodies,  were  lying  about  in  all  directions ;  parties 
were  engaged  hand  to  hand,  spearing  and  krissing  each  other;  others 
were  striving  to  swim  for  their  lives;  entan^d  in  the  common  m4l6e 
were  .our  advanced  boats ;  while  on  both  banks  thousands  of  Dyaks 
were  rushing  down  to  join  in  the  slaught^,  hurling  their  sp^rs  and 
stones  QiO  the  boats  below."  (vol.  ii.  p.  110.) 

From  a  diversion  made  by  Captain  Keppel  and  Mr.  Brooke  by 
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advancing  in  the  gig,  the  boats  ^ot  an  opportunity  of  clearing 
themselves.  They  advanced  in  nud-channel.  Mr.  mooke's  gun 
does  not  go  off,  Captain  Keppel  fires  his  own  un&iling  rifles,  and 
picks  out  the  leaders,  aided  by  his  cockswain.  The  second  gig 
coming  up,  Mr;  AUen  discharges  from  a  Congreve  rocket-tube 
such  a  fire,  as  drives  the  enemy  panic-struck  within  their  tem- 
porary barriers ;  and  though  a  loss  was  thus  sustained  by  the 
precipitancy  of  Patingi  Ali,  fortune  favoured  them  again,  and 
Karangan  was  also  destroyed.  Mr.  Brooke,  with  his  usual  ac-* 
tivity,  saved  the  lives  of  three  of  his  Dyak  followers,  who  had 
been  capsized  by  the  bore  on  their  return.  He  also  addressed 
the  chie&  of  the  country  with  astonishing  fluency  in  the  Malay 
language,  and  pointed  out  again  the  evils  of  piracy.  After 
tins  Captain  Keppel  leaves  for  Singapore.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  learnt  with  pleasure  that  Government  had   ap- 

S>inted  Mr.  Brooke  their  agent  at  Borneo,  and  that  Captain 
ethune  had  proceeded  with  special  instructions  to  that  island. 
Captain  Keppel's  departure  left  Mr.  Brooke  sad  and  solitary. 
It  was  soon,  however,  cheered  by  the  arrival  of  Captain  Bethune 
and  Mr.  Wilson,  a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Brooke.  They  were 
the  bearers  of  a  letter  to  the  Sultan  of  Borneo,  and  to  the  Rajah 
of  Borneo  Proper,  Muda  Hassim.  To  the  Sultan  at  Borneo  they 
proceeded,  and  Mr.  Brooke  announces  himself  the  bearer  of  a  let- 
ter from  the  Queen  of  England,  expressing  her  good  will  and 
determination  to  put  down  piracy.  It  was  well  received.  Her 
Majesty's  orders  were  put  mto  execution  by  a  large  squadron 
with  Admiral  Sir  T.  Cochrane ;  and  with  twenty-four  boats,  con- 
taining 550  marines  and  sailors,  they  proceeded  to  action,  and 
won  the  hard-fought  fight  of  Malludu.  Mr.  Brooke  has  en- 
countered, since  writing  the  above,  various  other  perils,  but  on 
these  we  shall  not  dweU.  A  noble  subscription,  seconding  the 
efforts  he  has  made  with  the  intention  of  carrying  a  Christian 
mission  into  that  coimtry,  has  been  started  in  England,  and  we 
see  the  bishops  of  the  Anglican  Church,  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  England,  entering  into  the  subject  most  warmly;  and  Lord 
EUesmere,  foremost  in  all  philanthropic  efforts,  we  perceive  is 
at  the  head  of  the  committee.  If  ever  the  hand  of  Providence 
can  be  traced  out  of  its  ordinary  track,  surely  this  wonderftd 
accession  of  a  portion  of  the  largest  island  of  the  great  Asiatic 
Archipelago  to  English  rule,  by  the  pure  moral  conduct  of  Mr. 
Brooke,  is  of  that  description.  We  look  to  yet  greater  things 
from  him  than  those  which  he  has  already  achieved,  and  which 
few  of  the  human  race,  we  believe,  could  have  attained  to  with 
the  small  means  at  his  disposal,  simply  private  resources,  to  attain 
so  remarkable  a  position. 
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We  feel  that  the  time  is  now  come  when  the  country  at  large 
ought  to  second  amply  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Brooke.  Seven 
years  has  he  unremittingly  laboured  in  this  field,  and  with  what 
success  is  abundantly  evident.  The  time  is  now  come  that  such 
efforts  ought  to  be  fittin^y  responded  to  by  the  country.  The 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,  whose  diocese  extends  to  within  a  day's  sail 
of  the  scene  of  Mr.  Brooke's  exertions,  enters  warmly  into  the 
question,  and  we  feel  that  a  British  force  ought  to  be  sent  out 
to  protect  Mr.  Brooke,  as  well  as  missionary  aid.  The  daring 
conduct  of  the  pirates  will  be  sufficiently  indicated  when  we  state 
the  fact,  that  they  have  recently  destroyed  a  Dutch  man-of-war. 
Both  governments  ought  to  combine  to  put  down  the  detestable 
piracy  of  these  coasts*  We  are  glad  to  perceive,  from  the  va- 
ried class  of  contributors  to  the  subscription,  that  the  elements 
of  large  means  are  at  hand,  and  the  elite  of  the  coimtnr  in  Church 
and  State  have  taken  up  the  cause.  Many  of  our  bishops  have 
shown  great  interest  in  the  matter,  and  contributed  munincently. 
We  earnestly  hope  that  the  present  government  will  support 
Mr.  Brooke ;  and  in  so  doing  they  will  meet  the  wishes  of  all 
intelligent  and  religious-minded  persons  in  the  community.  A 
British  force  ought  to  be  permanently  located  in  Borneo.  The 
bare  English  flag-staff,  wiui  a  few  men,  will  sufficiently  protect 
Mr.  Brooke ;  and  if  any  officer  is  sent  out,  we  trust  (Ji^tain 
Keppel  will  be  selected  to  settle  all  remaining  matters,  and  to 
place  our  Resident  in  a  clear  position  to  hold  his  own,  and  to  ad- 
vance the  best  interests  of  religion  and  civilization.  There  have 
been  many  subjugators  of  new  lands  by  the  sword,  such  as 
Cortez  and  Pizarro ;  but  as  yet  there  have  been  few,  if  any,  who 
have  attained,  by  the  pure  element  of  goodness,  to  the  position 
pf  Mr.  Brooke* 
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The  balance  of  parties  again  is  altered^  and  the  Protectionists 
have  seated  the  Whigs  in  power.  Conservatism  has  certainly 
much  to  be  pleased  with  in  this  horse-jockey  movement  of  Lord 
Geo.  Bentinck.  For  the  wholly  insignificant  individual  who  has 
effected  this^  we  feel  nothing  but  the  most  utter  wonderment  that 
such  effects  should  spring  from  such  a  cause;  but  that  Lord 
Stanley  should  join  in  measures  that  utterly  ruin  the  Conserva* 
tive  party 9  is  to  us  matter  of  marvel.  Is  this  owing  to  the  simple 
fsLCtf  that  his  genius  has  long  stood  rebuked  by  Peel  ?  That  there 
never  yet  was  a  department  of  Government  to  which  he  ever 
appUea  his  luckless  hand  that  proved  successful  under  his  ma- 
nagement? while  his  great  rival  can  appeal  to  the  entire  success 
that  has  followed  every  department  of  the  State  that  has  passed 
under  his  control  separately,  as  well  as  to  the  entire  success  of 
his  policy,  as  prime-minister?  The  exertions  of  the  Protectionists 
may  be  likened  to  the  operation  of  a  force  attempting  to  defend 
a  citadel  where  half  the  oody  stand  at  ease,  while  the  other  por- 
tion is  quietly  shot  down  and  massacred.  Were  they  in  power 
to-morrow,  would  they  not  pass  the  Coercion  Bill  ?  Did  not 
their  leader,  the  motley-jacketed  peer,  vote  for  it,  and  then  stul- 
tify himself  by  voting  against  it?  But  the  alleged  excuse  is^ 
that  they  haa  lost  all  confidence  in  the  minister,  and  therefore 
they  tooK  the  opportunity  of  showing  they  had  lost  all  confi- 
dence in  themselves.  What  a  nice  piece  of  logical  sequence  is 
the  following : — I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Coercion  Bill  should 
be  passed.  1  think  it  right  to  be  done;  but  Sir  R.  Peel  is  of 
opinion  also  that  it  ought  to  be  passed,  therefore  it  is  not  right 
to  be  done.  A  nice  doctrine,  tnat  makes  the  character  of  the 
act  depend  on  the  doer,  and  not  on  the  act  itself.  The  taunt- 
ing adversaries  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, — the  miserable  Bentinck 
and  the  bitter  Disraeli,  the  prosy  Mr.  Miles,  and  hoc  ge» 
nus  omney  have  now  given  us  a  Whig  administration.  Lord 
John  Russell  has  been  asked  by  Mr.  T.  Duncombe  to  make  a 
bidding  for  the  Radicals,  and  he  has  quietly  told  him  he  will 
not  buy  them  too  dear,  and  naively  demands  what  the  learned 
member  means  by  extension  of  the  suffrage  ?  Certainly  Lord 
John  designs  no  extension  of  the  Wakleys  and  the  Duncombes. 
These  are  extensions  that  can  end  in  nothing  except  the  Brah- 
minical  state  of  Nirwana,  or  annihilation  of  every  thing.  Neither 
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is  the  conduct  of  the  proprietors  of  the  I%mes  in  the  recent 
changes  without  some  amusing  points.  First,  they  claim  to  be 
the  official  organ  of  the  Conservative  government,  which  they 
never  were,  for  neither  Peel  nor  Gladstone  would  trust  them  ; 
nor  would  any  other  party  that  wished  to  retain  a  shadow  of 
fixed  principle.  Next,  to  the  compliment  paid  them  by  Mr. 
Duncombe,  of  the  Chronicle  being  superseded  and  the  Times 
the  official  organ  of  the  Whigs,  the  wily  set  that  conduct  it  are 
pondering  on  Whig  chances  of  office,  which  are  not  great  for 
any  period  beyona  a  twelvemonth,  and  feel  some  reluctance 
to  affiliate  Lord  John  on  Printing  House-square,  whatever 
thejr  might  do  with  Sir  R.  Peel.  However,  to  do  Lord  John 
justice,  he  begins  most  liberally;  sets  out  with  an  offer  to  take 
in  three  of  the  members  of  the  late  administration,  and  applies 
himself  to  prove  that  the  case  of  Whig  and  Tory  is  a  distinction 
without  a  difference.  He  comes  out  at  once  with  declaring  that 
he  will  not  touch  the  Irish  Church.  Lord  Grey  feels  no  diffi- 
culty as  to  increasing  the  number  of  bishops,  or  to  giving  them 
seats  in  the  House :  all  is  as  gentle  as  a  sucking  lamb.  But 
will  this  state  of  things  hold  ?  We  think  not,  though  we  allow 
it  to  be  better  than  we  exj>ected  from  the  Whigs.  It  will  hold 
until  some  splitting  question,  in  which  the  Whigs  will  have  to 
seek  O'Connell's  aid,  arise,  and  then  we  shall  have  a  neat  re- 
vision of  the  first  edition  of  the  Government,  in  which  a  few 
important  points  will  be  omitted,  a  modification  of  opinions  on 
the  Irish  Church,  and  an  attempt  to  toady  the  Radicals  and  to 
curry  favour  with  Repealers.  Will  not  this  state  of  the  case 
recur  as  it  always  has  done  ?  Beyond  a  doubt.  Whiggism  is 
so  wholly  opposed  to  the  High  Church  principles  and  constitu- 
tional loyalty,  that  we  think  its  recurrence  mevitable.  Well, 
then,  a  rout  of  the  Whig  troops  ensues.  Will  this  terminate  in 
a  premiership  of  Stanley  and  the  Protectionists,  who  have  no- 
thmff  to  protect?  for,  like  the  Conservatives,  they  have  proceeded 
until,  as  with  these  latter,  there  is  far  too  little  to  conserve.  But 
Lord  John  has  made  a  bidding  for  three  members  of  the  late 
administration,  therefore  he  cannot  intend  to  diverge  widely  from 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  policy,  some  think.  We  confess  we  do  not 
see  this.  If  he  had  made  an  offer  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  that  might  have  altered  the  case ;  but  the  respect- 
able gentlemen  in  question  were  like  ciphers,  only  valuable  from 
what  stood  before  them.  No  one  ever  accused  them  of  much 
power  or  weight ;  they  might  have  been  easily  taken  in  by  an 
administration  composed  of  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Grey,  and 
Lord  John  Russell.  They  would  sink  into  small  dimensions 
by  such  dashing  originals  as  Lord  Morpeth,  Mr.  Macaulay,  and 
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others.  We  respect  their  consisteDcy  in  staying  out.  Lc^rd  John 
would  have  made  small  use  of  them  in,  and  would  have  con- 
trived by  their  aid  to  have  dissevered  the  Conservative  party 
still  more.  And  now  what  are  the  prospects  of  the  Conserva- 
tives ?  and  what  is  there  remaining  to  tne  party  for  a  fulcrum 
of  union  ?  We  frankly  say,  not  so  much  as  there  ought  to  be, 
but  still  amply  sufficient  to  induce  every  well-wisher  to  his 
country  to  seek  their  return  to  office.  But  on  their  return  they 
must,  m  the  first  place,  take  care  of  their  friends,  and  make  a 
difference  between  the  parties  to  be  rewarded  for  their  consis- 
tent support  of  them  and  others.  Sir  R.  Peel  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone anected  never  to  serve  their  party.  This  will  not  do.  Sir 
Robert  further  affected  to  despise  the  Fress :  in  this  he  was  im- 

})rudent.  Mr.  Gladstone  over-refined  on  subjects,  until  his  best 
riends  scarce  imderstood  him.  No  great  vigour  of  character 
was  displayed  by  either  of  these  statesmen,  and  they  were  far 
too  easily  frightened  into  a  course.  We  do  not  think  it  is  the 
lot  of  any  statesman  of  the  present  day  to  be  above  his  age ;  but 
he  should  certainly  anticipate  changes  of  the  age  faster  than 
either  of  these  statesmen  has  done.  Still,  to  our  own  view,  we 
confess  that  few  modem  things  strike  us  as  grander  and  finer 
than  the  retirement  of  Sir  R.  Peel  from  office,  with,  singular  to 
say,  a  measure  of  unmixed  popularity.  He  has  at  least  shown 
that  honesty  with  him  is  above  every  other  consideration ;  and 
if  the  Conservatives  are  to  go  on  as  a  party,  we  do  not  see  how 
this  is  to  be  done  independent  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  We  certainly 
should  have  preferred  that  he  had  not  quitted  office  with  a  eu- 
logy in  his  mouth  on  the  unconstitutional  League  agitator,  Mr. 
Cobden ;  but  the  tribute  is  honest  if  it  be  in  bad  taste,  or  in  an 
unconstitutional  spirit.  The  influences  against  Sir  R.  Peel  since 
he  ceded  Emancipation,  as  it  was  called  by  some,  have  been 
enormous.  The  whole  Newcastle  section  of  his  party  left  him ; 
the  Morning  Post  withdrew  into  a  consistency  that  did  that 
journal  honour ;  but  whether  the  entrenched  position  it  has  ever 
maintained  will  enable  it  to  make  any  advance  beyond  it,  is  very 
questionable.  We  trust  this  journal,  and  the  Herald  and  Stan- 
dard ^  are  now  assuming  their  proper  position,  and  ready  to  attack 
the  Whigs.  For  our  own  part,  we  avow  our  attachment  to  the 
Peel  party,  by  whom  we  mean  to  fight  out  a  battle.  To  this 
side  all  that  have  any  reason  of  the  Protectionist  party  must 
come ;  but  as  Lord  John  Russell  holds  office  but  as  a  warming- 
pan  for  our  friends,  we  shall  support  his  cabinet,  as  the  existing 
government,  in  all  things  in  which  it  does  not  infringe  on  those 
ni^h  notions  of  Church  and  State  which  we  rejoice  to  perceive 
gaming  ground  daily,  and  which  are  of  sufficiently  unmistak- 
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able  character  to  prevent  any  cabinet  from  offerii^  open  injury 
to  them*    We  think  Lord  John  has  made  the  best  of  his  men, 
and  has  at  least  an  administration  quite  competent  to  support 
the  debates  in  the  House  with  ordinary  skill.    There  must,  tiow- 
ever,  in  the  allotment  be  some  heart-burning,  we  think ;  two 
members  of  the  Grey  family  holding  two  of  the  departments  of 
the  state  is  a  somewhat  strange  selection ;  and  we  rather  doubt, 
if  the  Colonial  office  is  to  carry  on  any  Indian  or  Chinese 
wars,  that  the  Foreign  may  not  be  the  best  disposed  to  suc- 
cumb, and  aid  its  views.     Many  other  crevices  in  the  armour, 
such  as  the  notions  of  Mr.  Ward  on  the  Irish  Church,  and  others, 
we  espy.    Ireland  would  not  be  a  less  difficulty  were  O'Connell 
not  fast  sinking,  and  the  Repeal  question  worn  out,  and  the  Rent 
question  in  a  most  awful  deficiency,  in  fact  absolutely  quartered 
every  quarter,  and  the  "Young  Ireland"  determined  to  settle 
"Ould  Ireland."    Here  the  Whigs  have  luck,but  here  only;  for 
Sir  Robert  Peel  closed  office  in  a  halo  of  glory  that  they  cannot 
expect  to  command, — ^public  opinion  firm  in  his  views,  the  Ore- 
gon question  honourably  settled,  the  Indian  war  brought  to  a 
close,  the  country  blest  by  the  improved  cheapness  of  every  ejtv 
ciseable  article,  and  also  of  bread.     Sir  Robert,  however,  did 
very  little  for  the  Church  party  that  brought  him  in.    He  seemed 
to  nave  a  secret  misgiving  in  touching  these  matters,  and  his 
dashing  colleague.  Sir  James  Graham,  regarded  them  as  the  most 
troublesome  part  of  their  work,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  from  whom 
much  was  expected  in  this  respect,  was  neutralized  by  being 
kept  at  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Colonial  office,  which  nearly 
consumed  all  his  time ;  and  further,  there  existed  great  misgiving 
of  any  recommendations  of  his  distinguished  colleague  on  the 
part  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  we  believe  from  a  strong  dislike  of  the 
Puseyite  P^i'ty,  to  which  some  considered  that  the  President  of 
the  [Board  of  Trade  had  attached  him^lf.   The  Church  was  cer- 
tainly disappointed.     Sir  Robert  never  dealt  with  any  of  the 
^eat  church-extension  questions;  he  never  converted  the  law 
mto  better  application  to  those  numerous  districts  and  divisions 
of  parishes  which  have  arisen ;  he  gave  the  Church  no  fiirther 
funds  for  such  purposes,  and  the  Church-rate  question  remained 
unsettled.    The  Whigs  have  a  marvellous  taste  for  Church  en- 
actments ;  we  trust  they  will  see  to  these  things,  and  we  do  not 
doubt  they  will  attempt  the  first,  but  the  two  latter  would  form 
graceful  occupations  for  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Gladstone  du- 
ring the  brief  period  they  will  remain  in  opposition.    They  will 
form  capital  points  to  try  the  mettle  oi  the  Whigs  and  the 
strength  of  their  ministry.    Then,  again,  there  stands  in  Lord 
John's  way  the  House  of  Lords — rather  an  awkward  point,  since 
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tbe  I^rds  show  symptoms  of  what  a  noble  writer  in  this  Review 
aptly  termed  indisposition  to  become  simply  a  registry  for  the 
acts  of  the  Commons.  This  disposition  will  not  be  much  beli)ed 
by  the  additicm  of  a  few  more  spiritual  peers,  which  the  Whigs 
anpounce  a  most  just  measure,  since  every  dissenting  teacher 
may  sit  in  the  lower  House,  and  no  English  clergyman,  by  that 
most  scandalous  of  all  acts,  passed  to  exclude  Hcmie  Tooke,  and 
which  ought  long  since  to  have  been  repealed,  can  do  so.  Nei- 
ther is  the  withering  sarcasm  and  powerful  reasoning  of  Lord 
Brougham  likely  to  diminish  on  the  accession  to  office  of  plain 
John"  and  his  quondam  colleagues.  Sir  Robert  Peel  must  re- 
member, that  his  condemnation  by  his  party  is  one  in  which  his 
country  does  not  participate ;  the  whole  landf,  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  it,  has  but  one  feeling  to  him,  and  though  he  de- 
clined taking  the  sense  of  the  country,  we  think  he  imderrated 
his  gains  on  this  head. 

The  country  expects  his  return,  the  commercial  interests  fa- 
vour it, — the  manufacturing  interests  favour  it;  we  doubt  whe- 
ther, if  the  whole  agricultural  interest  were  taken,  under  which 
we  do  not  number  simply  the  holders  of  land,  it  would  not  also  fa- 
vour him ;  for  land  is  to  be  received  in  the  various  relations  it  ex- 
hibits. The  interest  of  the  landowner,  and  the  renter,  and  the 
labourer  are  not  necessarily  identical,  and  we  doubt  much 
whether,  if  the  farmer  can  give  cheap  food,  cheap  clothing, 
cheap  house-rent,  he  will  not  make  up  to  the  labourer  for  a  little 
less  wages.  We  also  maintain,  that  the  agricultural  labourer 
bas  never  been  requited  in  a  fair  proportion  to  the  profits  on 
land.  In  this  whole  question,  the  Church  will  be  the  chief  suf- 
ferer if  the  alarmists  be  right :  this,  of  course,  with  the  large 
mass  of  small  livings  she  possesses,  would  be  a  legal  oppression, 
since  she  gave  up  all  contingent  advantage's  at  the  commuta- 
tion. The  justice  of  some  alteration  of  this  enactment,  if  un- 
happily it  aflPect  corn-averages  lai^ely,  must  clearly  be  appa- 
rent ;  and  the  Whigs,  who  brought  in  the  Commutation  Bill, 
would  be  bound  in  fairness  to  see  that  its  operation  should  not 
be  oppressive  to  tbe  very  interest  it  was  meant  to  protect 
Here  again  the  late  Premier  is  equally  bound  to  see  that  he  has 
done  no  damage  to  a  body  whom  he  has  so  little  served.  In  one 
respect  we  are  pleased  with  Lord  John's  cabinet;  many  offices 
are  not  held  by  the  same  person,  and  the  mass  of  them  is  well 
scattered  over  various  able  men.  We  think  the  Conservatives 
weakened  themselves  by  the  contrary  proceeding,  and,  in  truth, 
the  Government  of  the  country  calls  for  a  more  extended  cabi- 
net than  either  Whig  or  Tory  administration  exhibits.  The 
relations  of  society  are  now  bo  far  more  complex  than  anciently, 
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timt  more  perscms  are  required  for  the  separate  departments, 
and  persons  above  the  rank  of  the  underlings  of  an  office, 
whose  thoughts  rarely  run  beyond  their  ledger.  A  minister  of 
public  instruction  is  greatly  needed.  Surely  this  ought  to  be 
a  fourth  department.  Lord  WhamcUflfe  was,  we  believe,  to  have 
held  some  such  office  but  for  his  untimely  death.  Lord  John 
Russell  feels  as  strongly  as  any  person  the  importance  of  such 
an  office.  There  is,  too,  in  Lord  John's  cabinet,  more  admixture 
of  literary  men  than-  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's.  We  think  this  an 
advantage,  and  are  perfectly  assured,  that  the  intellect  that  can 
conceive  a  measure,  is  many  times  the  best  adapted  to  enforce  it 
and  cany  it  into  operation.  It  is  the  fashion  to  abuse  literary 
men,  ana  to  h<dd  the  opinion  that  they  are  unfitted  for  political 
functions :  a  greater  mistake  cannot  be  made.  The  late  Colonial 
Secretary,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord  John  Russell, 
Mr.  Macaulay,  Mr.  Sheil,  Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse,  and  others,  are 
triumphant  quotations  in  the  State;  while  a  Blomfield,  a  Turton, 
a  Sumner,  a  Shuttleworth,  amply  establish  the  negative  to  this 
absurdity  in  the  Church.  And  nere  we  cannot  but  note,  that 
the  first  of  these  illustrious  names  does  not  pay  that  attention 
to  the  very  circumstances  that  occasioned  his  own  rise  that  we 
think  his  lordship  ought.  We  are  informed,  that  the  living  of 
St.  James's  was  tnrice  offered  to  an  individual,  of  whom  nobody 
ever  heard,  except  probably  his  own  parish,  a  Mr.  Harvey,  ut- 
terly undistinguishea  for  one  single  production  that  would  do 
honour  to  the  Church ;  a  person  of  very  low  theological  attain- 
ments, of  veiy  small  readmg,  and  his  whole  gait,  appearance, 
and  manner  manifesting  such  a  want  of  cultivation,  tnat  to  call 
him  awkward,  ill-informed,  undented,  would  be  a  gentle  des- 
cription. Not  content  with  this  refusal  from  such  a  party,  the 
Bishop  of  London  placed  in  this,  the  first  position  m  his  di- 
ocese, a  Mr.  Jackson.  A  person  with  such  a  name,  we  admit, 
would  have  some  difficulty  in  distinguishing  himself  from  the 
immense  mass  of  persons  in  the  Church  of  this  name ;  and  it 
was  so,  no  one  ever  heard  of  him.  The  story  never  reached  us 
until  h6  was  appointed,  and  we  then  learnt,  to  our  utter  asto- 
nishment, that  tnis  individual  was  the  master  of  a  proprietary 
school,  and  had  a  little  chapel  some  where  else ;  so  that  he  was 
really  not  giving  up  his  time  to  the  true  service  of  the  Church, 
nor  was  he  of  course,  from  his  habits,  in  the  slightest  degree 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  diocese  or  parochial  ministra- 
tion. Now  really  we  must  say  (if  in  error  we  shall  be  glad  to 
contradict  it,)  that  this  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  hard-working 
clergy  of  the  diocese  of  London.  They  are  equal  to  the  argu- 
ments, high  and  cogent,  which  their  intelligent  congregations 
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require:  they  have  mastered  the  languages  imd  the  acqutf^- 
inents  necessary  to  enter  deeply  into  the  discussion  of  all  points ; 
and  here  is  an  individual  taken  arbitrarily  out  of  the  mass  and 

{>laced  over  their  heads.  In  similar  manner,  we  have  known  his 
ordship  give,  in  the  first  few  months  of  a  deacon's  year,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  appointments  in  his  disposal,  to  a  gentleman 
as  Inspector  of  Schools.  Is  length  of  service  to  go  for  nothing  ? 
Is  zeal,  learning,  energy,  to  go  for  nothing  ?  Are  honours  to  be 
thus  capriciously  given  away  ?  If  so,  it  is  time  for  the  Pres- 
bytery to  consider  how  far  they  will  remain  quiet  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  "sic  volo,  sic  jubeo,  stat  pro  ratione 
voluntas." 

The  disposal  of  Lambeth  to  a  gentleman,  simply  because  the 
son-in-law  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  however  amiable,  certainly 
not  remarkable  for  excess  of  learning,  for  deep  theology,  or  for 
long  pastoral  service  in  the  diocese,  is  equally  unsatisfactory. 
We  are  satisfied  that  such  things  do  the  church  essential  harm. 
They  create  a  cold-heartedness,  a  languor,  a  feeling  of  bein^ 
neglected,  that  is  any  thing  but  conducive  to  the  general  weal, 
and  the  time  is  coming  when  the  Presbytery  will  speak  in  a 
voice  of  thunder  on  such  doings ;  for  it  is  a  solemn  thing  the 
disposal  of  patronage,  and  ought  not  to  be  made  matter  of  fa- 
vouritism, connexion,  or  family  provision.  But  we  must  not  for- 
get the  point  from  which  we  diverged, — the  literary  merit  of  the 
Cabinet.  We  trust  this  will  lead  to  an  impartial  distribution  of 
patronage.  Whigs  are  scarce  in  the  church,  but  really  good  To^ 
ries  we  trust  will  be  considered  far  better  than  indifferent  Whigs, 
and  the  one-sidedness  of  the  late  Whig  administration  in  this  dis- 
tribution was  matter  of  deep  censure.  We  trust  experience  has 
taught  them  wisdom,  and  if  they  have  to  build  up  a  theolo- 
gical reputation,  they  must  begin  by  promoting  men  that  are  of 
mark,  without  respect  of  party.  Let  them  seek  out  men  doing 
their  duty  in  their  parishes ;  men  able  by  eloquence,  out  of  the 
pulpit  and  in  it,  to  produce  impressions,  scholars  of  larce  soul 
ana  high  sentiment,  pious  as  Leighton,  judicious  as  Hooker, 
learned  as  Barrow,  and  affectionate-hearted  as  Jeremy  Taylor. 
And  well  will  such  men  repay,  by  the  lessons  poured  forth  from 
their  exalted  position,  the  boon  of  elevation. 

In  general  policy  the  Whig  Cabinet  stands  well,  if  it  can  hold 
well.  We  fear  Lord  Palmerston  is  not  eminently  popular  with 
France,  but  we  trust  he  has  done  much  lately  to  efface  impres- 
sions in  that  country  against  him.  France  knows  that  he  will 
not  permit  Thiers  to  vapour  largely  against  England.  The 
death  of  the  nine-lived  ruler  of  the  French,  from  the  course  of 
nature,  cannot  be  distant;  then  will  come  the  period  for  Thiers, 
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and  he  will  probably  use  it  successfully  against  England.  Lord 
Palmerston  would  then  need  all  the  skill  he  possesses  to  avoid 
a  European  war.  Matters  in  Poland  look  strange,  and  it  is 
clear  must  be  arranged.  Why  do  not  the  Whigs  at  once  de- 
mand the  carrying  out  strictly  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna?  Russia 
must  be  stopped,  or  we  shall  see  that  the  Czar  will  enact 
horrors,  such  as  no  one  ought  to  see  in  Christian  Europe. 
Austria  has  recently  raced  with  him  in  the  same  barbarous 
career.  Italy  is  in  a  strange  state,  and  Spain  and  Portugal  in 
their  usual  turmoil.  India,  through  Harding  and  Napier,  is  at 
peace,  but  such  an  empire  is  not  easy  to  keep  quiet.  The  Czar's 
advances  on  Persia,  and  his  recent  treaty  with  the  Shah,  are 
certainly  somewhat  ominous  in  that  direction,  and  the  state  of 
Turkistaun  any  thing  but  pleasurable  to  our  Indian  frontier. 
Our  colonies  are  matter  of  serious  consideration ;  the  very  de- 
mon of  fire  seems  to  beset  them :  no  sooner  is  one  collection 
made,  than  another  is  necessary  to  relieve  the  devouring  ravages 
of  this  element.  New  Zealand,  badly  planned,  fooled  over  by 
Fitzroy,  who  fomented,  however  unwiuingly,  the  present  dis- 
turbances by  his  Wairoa  measures,  bids  fair  to  give  us  for  a  long 
time  deep  anxiety.  The  Cape,  weakly  attended  to  always,  has 
now,  we  trust,  drawn  attention  from  the  Government  to  lier  lone 
position,  which  any  one  determined  tribe  of  Ashantees  or  others 
could  force,  and  carry  off  the  entire  population.  The  Canadas 
remain  tranquil,  that  is  one  comfort.  At  home  the  questions 
are  serious  and  alarming.  Pauperism  on  the  increase,  despite 
the  vast  railway  occupation,  emigration  checked,  Ireland  dis- 
turbed as  ever,  and  her  people  growing  worse,  like  all  other 
madmen,  under  the  idea  of  coercion.  The  income-tax  fixed 
pretty  permanently  certainly,  until  the  Post-office  realizes  Row- 
land Hill's  maximum,  and  the  increase  of  consumption  meet  the 
decrease  of  duties.  The  latter,  however,  as  a  triumphant  posi- 
tion of  the  Peel  policy,  has  indicated,  as  far  as  present  quota- 
tions can  be  trusted,  bodements  of  this  bright  issue.  The 
capital  of  the  countiy,  an  embarrassing  point  for  a  minister,  is 
locked  up  too  largely  in  the  railroads,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
those  who  seek  to  turn  it  quickly.  All  these  points  need  wary 
steerage,  and  a  strong  hand  at  the  helm.  We  have  yet  to  learn 
that  a  Whig  government  can  command  this.  Hitherto  it  has 
always  ridden  its  hacknied  hobbies  to  death ;  but  what  remains  ? 
no  Com  Bill,  no  suffrage,  no  Church  agitation,  no  Ireland's 
wrongs  to  parade, — we  scarce  think  there  is  left  them  any  por- 
tion of  theif  ancient  vocation.  But  there  is  abundant  for  any 
Government  if  it  would  but  address  itself  to  remedy  social 
wrongs. 
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For  example^  the  law  of  divorce  for  one  subject.  Gan  any 
thing  be  more  monstrous  than  the  present  acknowledged  fact, 
that  a  rich  man  may  get  divorced  from  an  adulterous  wife,  whilst 
with  the  poor  man  this  is  matter  of  utter  impossibility  ?  If 
the  Church  of  England  be  prepared,  like  the  Church  of  Home, 
to  affirm  she  will  have  no  divorce,  then  any  law  to  this  effect 
we  can  conceive  would  be  waived  in  deference  to  the  church ;  but 
as  her  standard  is  not  Canon  law,  but  the  simple  directions  of 
the  Bible,  this  cannot  be  her  position.  We  would  never  allow 
the  guilty  parties  to  marry,  on  that  we  virould  put  a  stop  for 
ever;  but  it  is  hard  that  though  the  law  of  the  land  permit 
divorce,  *'  e  vinculo  matrimonii,"  to  the  party  who  can  bear  the 
expense  of  carrying  a  suit  through  the  House  of  Lords,  yet  to 
the  poorer  classes  it  is  only  allowed  '^  a  mensa  et  thoro ;"  so 
that  separation  from  the  guilty  party  is  all  the  poor  man  can 
obtain,  but  his  richer  brotner  ^ains  the  power  of  not  only  sepa- 
ration from  the  guilty,  but  of  the  solace  of  fresh  connexion  with 
another  helpmate,  llie  language  of  Scripture  on  this  head  is, 
we  conceive,  perfectly  distinct.  '*  Whosoever  shall  put  away 
his  wife,  saving  for  the  cause  of  fornication,  causeth  her  to 
commit  adultery ;  and  whosoever  shall  marry  her  that  is  di- 
vorced, committeth  adultery."  Matt.  v.  32.  Here,  then,  the 
wife  is  allowed  to  be  put  away  for  one  offence,  and  the  divorcee 
remains  for  ever  in  her  position,  and  he  that  marries  her  commits 
adultery ;  she  is  not  to  remarry,  but  remains  cut  off  from  further 
ties  of  that  description.  A  mortal  Nemesis  of  the  justest  cha- 
racter imperiously  requires  this  to  be  so. 

There  is  another  point  on  this  subject  of  marriage,  that  for 
the  honour  of  our  country,  which  is  little  better  in  this  respect 
than  the  United  States,  where  the  ties  of  one  province  are  obli- 
terated in  the  next,  ought  certainly  to  receive  attention ;  we  al- 
lude to  Scotch  marriages.  Ties  contracted  without  the  sanction 
of  any  religious  body,  or  individual  even,  for  the  blacksmith  was 
only  an  expression  of  the  state  of  the  land :  he  had  no  jpower, 
as  was  vulgarly  supposed,  to  unite  at  Gretna ;  the  law  oi  Scot- 
land did  it  without  him.  Where  is  the  voice  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  while  these  things  are  going  on  for  ages  around  her? 
Why  does  she  not  memorialize  the  legislature  incessantly,  until 
these  things  are  done  away  ? 

A^in,  on  a  still  more  extensive  subject,  the  districts  for  eccle- 
siastical pui*poses,  recently  formed  under  the  '^  Church  Building 
Acts."  Why  is  not  England  at  once  remodelled,  and  the  whole 
of  her  parishes  placed  under  something  like  a  fair  division  of  la- 
bour and  remuneration  for  the  clergy  ?  To  say  that  any  incum- 
bent has  a  right  to  object,  if  his  living  will  bear  it,  to  a  portion 
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of  his  income  being  applied  to  the  proper  cure  of  souls  in  his 
parish,  is  an  utter  absurdity.  All  church  property  is  held  for  a 
me,  not  an  dbvse.  All  church  estates  should  be  fairly  applied 
oyer  all  portions  of  the  community  to  which  they  belong.  Then 
again^  an  end  should  be  put  to  the  cases  that  are  daily  occurring 
of  men  holding  prebendal  stalls  and  large  livings  witn  them ;  to 
the  Church  exhibiting  that  unseemly  love  of  mammon,  that 
no  spiritual  ties,  no  ancient  associations  are  held  in  poise  one 
moment  against  additional  funds,  when  the  handsome  compe- 
tency that  supplied  eyen  the  luxuries  of  life  was  possessed 
already.  Is  this  a  self-denying  community?  Is  this  an  apos- 
tolic body  of  men  ?  Is  this  the  high  character  that  saints  and 
servants  of  God  should  hold  ?  We  would  stop  all  translation, 
— *all  progress  from  the  thousand  to  the  ten  thousand,  in  the 
lower  portion  to  the  episcopal.  Any  man,  be  he  who  he  may, 
and  the  individual  who  has  chiefly  manifested  this  peculative 
spirit  is  not  remarkable  for  any  learning,  knows  no  foreign 
tongue,  writes  affected  apothegmatical  periods  with  vastly  little 
in  mem,  and  has  been  raised  to  a  mark  to  which,  certainly,  no 
merit  on  his  part  of  a  high  theological,  classical,  or  critical 
order  entitles  him  to  hold.  Any  man,  we  say,  as  the  Church  of 
England  is  at  present  constituted,  reaches  all  to  which  he  is 
entitled,  if  he  obtain  one  thousand  per  annum  from  her.  We 
cannot  see,  when  prebendaries  are  amply  provided  for  from  their 
stalls,  why  the  livings  of  the  chapter  should  not  be  given  either 
among  the  minor  canons,  or  the  aeserving  clergy  of  the  diocese 
where  the  cathedral  is  situated.  Surely,  the  cathedral  business 
and  duty,  for  which  so  much  is  paid,  must,  or  at  least  ought,  to 
require  the  whole  time  of  the  prebendaries,  and  they  at  least,  of 
all  the  clei^y,  should  not  be  m  the  position  to  undertake,  inde- 
pendent of  the  cathedral  duties,  parishes  amounting  in  popula- 
tion to  120,000  souls.  Now  here  the  vocation  of  the  Whigs, 
the  old  cry  of  the  wealth  of  the  Church,  might  be  beneficially 
raised.  The  control  also  of  these  funds  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,  by  means  of  which  such  enormous  sums  have  been 
given  to  build  palaces  and  buy  estates  for  bishops,  with  a  star- 
ving clergy  around  them,  would  be  fittingly  exercised  by  the 
Whigs.  The  Conservative^  felt  a  dislike  to  expose  the  weak 
points  in  the  Church  economy,  even  to  remedy  them ;  but  the 
Whigs  have  no  such  compunction,  and  therefore  should  set 
about  these  things  manfully.  Such  a  Government,  whether 
their  days  be  numbered,  and  we  have  said  we  think  them  brief, 
would  at  least  make  the  Whigs  live  in  immortal  memory,  and 
guide  future  administrations  in  the  right  path.  And  now,  to 
whom  are  the  Conservatives  looking  up  for  a  future  leader?  cer- 
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tainly,  the  Protectionists  tell  us,  not  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Hare 
they  one  man  on  whom  they  could  rest  a  month  the  Atlantaeaa 
weight  of  ofiBce  ?    Sir  Robert  Peel  must  be  again  placed  in 

Eower,  or  else  some  member  of  his  party,  for  the  Protectionists 
ave  not  a  man  (we  have  pointed  out  the  weakness  of  Lonl 
Stanley  to  direct  them)  on  tneir  side  that  can  be  named.  Will 
Bentmck,  Disraeli,  Miles,  Tyrrell,  undertake  office  ?  or  rather, 
will  any  one  listen  to  their  proposals  to  do  so  ?  We  are  opposed 
to  fusion  of  parties;  we  think  their  antagonistic  forces,  like 
those  of  nature,  beneficial  to  a  country,  and  we  never  wish  to 
see  a  Peel  and  Russell  cabinet.  There  yet  remains  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  the  Whig  and  the  Tory,  in  their  view  of  the 
Sovereign  and  the  Church.  The  High  Church  spirit,  on  which 
England  principally  relies  for  the  necessary  protection  of  the 
bulwarks  of  her  constitution,  has  ever  been  upheld  by  the  for- 
mer, distinct  from  Puritanism  on  one  side  and  Popery  on  the 
other.  A  chilliness  of  religious  sensation  has  marked  the  policy 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel :  if  views,  by  no  means  so  elevated  of  the 
Church  as  we  could  have  vrished  him  to  enteitain,  have  dimmed 
the  lustre  of  his  cabinet,  this  he  may  yet  mend,  for  he  is 
assuredly  no  foe  to  the  cause  of  loyalty  and  faith.  England 
holds  at  the  present  moment  strange  religious  materials  within 
her :  the  progress  of  the  pseudo  Free  Church,  the  attempts  of  the 
dissenters  to  obtain  equal  recognition  with  churchmen,  tne  efforts 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  tendency  of  some  even  of  the  Protes- 
tant communion,  however  small  in  number,  in  that  direction,  are 
all  subjects  of  great  alarm,  and  all  affecting  great  Church  and 
State  interests.  For  these  we  have  no  fear :  in  the  issue  they  will 
maintain  their  power  and  influence ;  they  are  mingled  amid  those 
integral  principles  of  England's  growth  and  prosperity  that  can 
never  wane,  except  with  the  waning  of  the  entire  community. 
We  have  then,  however  the  horizon  may  be  clouded  for  a  time, 
strong  hope  of  a  glorious  revealing,  and  of  days  of  halcyon 
peace  and  noly  splendour,  which  may  enable  us  to  eat,  in  thank- 
fulness to  the  ^at  Giver,  the  plenteous  product  of  that  mighty 
harvest  which  is  now  embrownmg  the  fields  of  England  and  the 
earth  with  the  staff  of  life,  the  food  of  nations,  rendered  by  a 
wise  policy  as  accessible  to  the  lowly  as  to  those  of  high 
degree. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
Dr.  Wolff's  Mission  to  Bokhara. 

We  cannot  but  say  that  we  feel  happy  in  being  enabled  to  an 
nounce  to  the  readers  of  this  Review  the  fact  that  Government, 
at  the  special  intervention  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  have  repaid  to 
Captain  Grover  the  sum  of  £400,  which  that  gallant  officer  had 
advanced  to  Dr.  Wolff  to  enable  him  to  reach  England.     We 
look  upon  this  as  an  earnest  of  the  growing  affection  of  the  late 
Government  to  the  truly  noble  object  of  the  mission  to  Bo- 
khara.    Were  the  noble  captain  requited  as  his  generous  phi- 
lanthropy entitled  him  to  be,  we  feel  that  some  of  our  largest 
capitalists  might  have  their  coffers  exhausted  and  the  deed  not 
done,  for  gold  cannot  repay  some  exertions.     At  present  that 
gallant  officer  is,  we  fear,  large  sums  out  of  pocket  for  his  chi- 
valric  exertions  to  save  the  fnend  for  whom  he  would  have  gone 
to  the  antipodes.     The  country  at  large  has  deep  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  Divine  and  the  Soldier.    We  yet  expect  to  see  some 
recognition  by  the  country  of  the  respective  services  of  each  of 
them ;  we  are  sure  such  a  step  on  the  part  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration woidd  be  looked  on  as  a  graceful  acknowledgment  of  the 
courage  that  planned,  the  determination  that  executed,  and  the 
prudence  that  distinguished  the  mission  of  the  Stoddart  and  Co- 
nolly  Committee.  Assuredly  Asia  rings  with  it,  and  it  would  shame 
England  that  an  act  which  commanded  the  respect  of  the  thievish 
Turkomaun,  the  wandering  Bedouin,  the  oppressed  Hazarah, 
the  proud  Usbeck,  and  the  polished  Persian, — an  act  that  every 
foreign  state,  whether  Russia,  Austria,  Italy,  or  France,  has  ex- 
tolled without  end,  should  remain  in  the  country  that  originated 
it  unappreciated  and  unrewarded.     Shall  we  never  have  any 
sense  of  the  value  of  peaceful  graces,  of  holy  piety,  of  disinte- 
rested friendship?  and  vniJl  scenes  of  blood  always  command 
the-  admiration  of  the  Englishman,  while  the  higher  points  of 
moral  organization  are  neglected  ?     It  is  vmtten,  "  They  that 
take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword ;"  unless  holier  and  purer 
acts  had  followed,  such  would  have  been  an  apostle's  doom,  and 
such  is  that  nation's  that  loves  blood  and  neglects  mercy. 
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CRITICAL   SKETCHES. 


Art.  XIII. — Adventures  in  the  Pacific.     By  John  Coulter,  M.D. 

Dublin:  W.  Cuny,  Jun.,  and  Co.  1845. 
Thb  first  remarkable  feature  that  strikes  us  in  the  work  before  us  is, 
the  vast  number  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  that  appear  to  be  tenanted 
by  solitaries,  from  choice ;  and,  really  the  usage  that  these  Eobinson 
Crusoes  encounter  from  their  kind,  is  certainly  not  likely  to  convert 
misanthropy  into  philanthropy.  To  plunder  the  lone  solitary  of  an 
island  appears  to  us  the  acme  of  cruelty,  and  yet  not  only  is  it  con- 
stantly done,  but  ill  usage  also  added  to  robbery.  The  following 
whaling  story  is  told  with  much  spirit :  it  is  our  author's  first  whaling 
exploit : — 

"  On  we  went  to  the  Dearest  whale,  and  pulled  up  to  it  boldly,  yet  careftilly, 
until  the  nose  of  the  boat  nearly  touched  it,  when  in  I  darted  hoXk  irons  with  all 
my  force.  *  Stern,  all !  *  and  stern  they  did  quick  enough ;  the  fish  breached  high 
out  of  the  water,  causing  such  a  tremendous  splash  that  the  boat  was  nearly 
half  filled,  and  required  instant  baling  out ;  this  was  quickly  effected  with  the 
boat's  bucket  The  whale  did  not,  as  usual,  sound,  but  after  the  breach  made 
off,  so  we  peaked  our  oars.  I  took  a  turn  of  the  line  round  the  loggerhead  to 
hold  on,  and  off  we  flew  through  the  bay,  towed  away  at  a  rapid  rate.  There 
were  no  more  than  thirty  fathoms  of  the  line  out.  At  last,  after  coursing  over  a 
few  miles,  it  eased  its  way ;  we  hauled  up  alongside,  and  I  lanced  it  boldly  for 
a  few  minutes,  then  off  again.  Sometimes,  when  hauling  up  and  close  to  the 
fish,  it  would  raise  the  flukes,  ^hake  them  threateningly  at  us ;  then  we  were 
obliged  to  pay  out  more  Hue,  to  get  out  of  the  way.  This  game  was  playing  for 
upwards  of  four  hours,  and  we  were  all  greatly  fetigued,  having  no  mtervad  of 
rest,  and  were  beginning  to  think  we  would  be  compelled  to  cut  the  line  and  let 
all  go,  when  the  whale  eased  its  way  again.  We  hauled  up  with  desperation 
on  it,  and  I  got  two  fortunate  darts  of  the  lance  into  it ;  it  died,  and  turned  over 
in  a  few  minutes  without  a  struggle,  being  tired  out.  They  were  nearly  all  green 
hands  in  the  boat,  but  acted  very  well.  Discipline  was  now  again  relaxed, 
and  all  hands  stood  up  and  gave  three  hearty  cheers.  We  took  the  double  of 
the  line  and  passed  it  round  the  flukes,  and  took  the  whale  in  tow.  We  were 
about  three  miles  to  windward  of  the  ship  when  the  whale  died ;  so  we  '  up  stick,' 
that  is,  shipped  our  mast,  made  sail,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  stiff  breeze,  brought 
our  great  trophy  and  first  whale  alongside  the  ship,  when  we  received  three 
tremendous  cheers  from  the  lads  on  board,  which  we  of  course  politely  answered. 
This  made  now  the  sixth  whale  alongside, — a  regular  raft  of  them ;  and  I  have 
pleasure  in  recording  that  ours  was  pronounced  the  largest.  In  talking  over 
the  matter  shortly  after,  the  captain  told  me  ^  he  kept  his  eye  on  us,  and  that  he 
expected  every  moment  to  see  the  boat,  crew,  and  all  sent  to  Davy's  locker,  as 
we  were  often  in  range  of  its  flukes,  and  went  on  too  wildly."  (p.  88.) 
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The  adventures  of  the  author  at  Chatam  Island,  among  the  seals, 
and  in  various  solitary  spots  of  it,  give  us  an  idea  of  a  bold  reckless 
traveller,  fit  to  provide,  not  only  himself  with  the  needful,  but  to 
Cfi^r  for  a  host.  We  extract  his  discovery  of  the  remains  of  some 
solitary  who  once  inhabited  the  island: — 

<<  I  knew,  from  the  indications  about,  that  it  was  long  since  the  place  had 
been  attended  to.  The  net-work  of  vines  around  it  was  so  thick  and  close, 
that  I  had  to  make  an  opening  through  it  with  my  axe.  On  entering  this  wild 
barrier,  I  came  at  once  to  the  house,  which  was  built  against  the  rock  with  a 
shed-roof,  thatched,  the  sides  and  front  merely  posts  of  wood^  interlaced  by 
vine-branches,  and  covered  over  with  mud.  The  whole  was  in  a  falling  state; 
there  was  only  a  door-way  into  it,  but  no  door.  I  now  with  strange  feelings 
entered  the  door;  there  was  ample  light  tliroughout  this  ruin  to  see  all.  It  was 
a  melancholy  sight  and  discovery  to  me.  In  the  centre  of  the  floor,  near  a  rude 
table,  lay  the  skeleton  of  a  man,  only  partially  concealed  by  what  had  once  been 
a  covering  of  skins;  on  my  touching  it,  it  fdl  in  powder;  the  bones,  though  in 
apposition,  were  separated  by  the  slightest  toucn.  On  one  side  were  an  old 
boiling  put  and  frying-pan,  wood,  axe,  &c^  all  in  rust,  a  tobacco-box  witli  a 
rudely  manufactured  pipe  on  the  table,  an  old  worn-out  and  rust-eaten  car- 
bine and  cutlass  in  the  corner ;  there  was  a  shelf,  which  had  once  served  for  a 
bed,  with  seal-skins  on  it.  I  searched  minutely,  but  could  not  find  either  paper 
or  any  other  thing  that  could  give  the  least  information  as  to  the  name,  or  who 
this  unfortunate  was."  (p.  132.) 

The  easy  character  of  our  narrator  may  be  further  gathered  from 
the  following  incident.  On  ent^ing  the  encampment  one  day  from 
one  of  his  rambles,  he  found  neither  man,  nor  boy,  nor  ship, — all 
gone.  The  ship  had  parted  from  her  chain  cable,  of  which  a  note  in 
a  bottle  gave  him  information,  and  for  fourteen  days  he  remained 
the  solitary  inhabitant.  With  equal  coolness  does  he  proceed  to  bat- 
tle with'  Toomova,  the  chief  of  the  island  of  Santa  Dominica,  one  of 
the  Marquesas.  Before,  however,  arriving  at  extremities,  being  a 
valuable  ally,  an  excellent  shot,  and  with  a  double-barrelled  rifle,  he 
demands  the  cause  of  their  belligerent  operations.  We  give  the  tale 
in  his  own  words : — 

*'  The  chief  lost  all  his  levity  instantly,  and  stood  up  with  every  muscle  in  his 
body  apparently  twisting.  *  You  ask  me  why  we  go  to  war  ?  I  say,  cause 
enough.  Six  moons  Itgo  I  had  an  old  woman,  mother,  and  laughing  young  child ; 
they  were  there  (pointing  to  a  house  further  down).  Plenty  of  fish  came  into 
our  bay,  and  nearly  all  the  men  went  out  into  the  canoes  after  them :  shortly 
afler,  landing  to  get  home,  we  heard  all  the  women  scream  up  the  valley ;  we 
made  a  rush  up,  but  we  were  too  late;  the  house  was  empty,  the  old  woman  and 
child  carried  off  with  six  others.  We  crossed  the  defence,  and  chased  them  a 
long  way,  but  too  late, — they  were  too  far  away ;  we  went  to  war  then,  and  every 
day  since  killed  many  and  lost  many,  but  not  yet  done.  Our  enemy  numbers 
three  times  us ;  they  often  tear  in  oq  us  to  eat  up  our  food,  and  eat  us.  Is  that 
not  cause  for  war  ?'  His  voice  and  appearance  were  at  this  time  terrific ;  and 
he  shouted  to  a  man  near  him  for  a  bundle  with  a  knot  round  it,  which  lay  in  a 
comer :  he  tore  it  open,  and  tossed  on  the  ground  before  him  five  human  skulls, 
with  other  bones.  He  then  continued,  frantically, — *  Enemies  I  killed  myself ; 
but  not  enough  for  child  yet.*'  (p.  183.) 

He  is  immediately  elected  a  chief,  receives  the  pleasant  intelligence 
that  his  own  ship  is  blown  off  the  coast,  and  his  advice  is  taken, 
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however  reluctant,  on  the  fighting  arrangements.     His  first  military 
preparations  are  to  strip  and  adopt  the  Marquesas'  costume,  which 
seems  to  he  rather  slight.      The  force  with  which  he  was  enlisted 
amounted  to  nine  hundred  fighting  men,  armed  with  two  hundred 
and  fifty-six  muskets.     Not  a  man  present,  he  learnt,  who  had  not 
eaten  human  flesh ;  a  satisfactory  position  to  he  heading  an  army  of 
cannibals  against,  probably,  a  similarly  aflected  tribe  of  gastronomes. 
But  his  troubles  were  not  to  end  here ;  the  death  of  one  of  &eir 
scouts,  fi*om  either  cold  or  lightning,  produces  a  rather  unhappy  result 
to  our  traveller,  for  the  council-of-war  determines  that  this  imwont- 
ed  occurrence,  combined   with  the  non-appearance  of  the  enemy, 
when  they  were  fully  prepared  to  meet  them,  must  arise  from  the 
action  of  an  evil  spirit,  and  determines  to  propitiate  him  by  tattooing 
the  new  chief,  our  unfortunate  traveller.     To  this  he  is  obliged  to 
consent,  stipulating  only  that  his  face  and  hands  should  not  be 
touched.    The  operation  proceeds  accordingly,  occupying  four  hours 
the  first  day,  and  three  the  second.     It  is  one  accompanied  with 
much  pain.     After  this  propitiation  of  the  evil  powers,  a  real  battle 
does  ensue,  with  the  pleasant  intelligence  to  our  traveller,  that  '^  by 
and  by  eat,  eat  plenty  of  men,"  and  they  ke^  their  words :  each  has 
a  feast  on  the  dead,  to  which  he  has  a  special  invitation.      Peace  is 
iroposed,  after  great  slaughter  on  both  sides,  by  the  rival  tribe,  and 
is  mother  and  child,  whom  he  thought  dead,  are  restored  to  Too^ 
mova.     Our  traveller  contrives,  after  this  affair,  to  rejoin  his  ship, 
and  his  appearance  in  the  Marquesas*  costume  convulses  with  laugh- 
ter the  entire  ship's  company.     His  reception  by  the  captain  is  highly 
comical.    **  Well,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  on  board  once  more,  out  of  the 
hands  of  these  man-eaters.     What !  all  your  clothes  gone, — gun  and 
all :  come  off  to  the  ship,  naked  and  tattooed  as  a  Marquesan  ?   Well, 
if  this  is  not  the  fag-end  of  a  cruise  among  savages,  1  don*t  know 
what  is."     His  clothes  and  arms  had  been  carefully  kept  on  shore,  as 
the  Marquesans  wished  him,  from  his  agreeable  character,  to  remain 
with  them.      He  howevw  recovers .  them,  together  with   his  chief 
head-dress,  given  him  by  Mate,  one  of  the  warriors,  who  had  worn 
it  in  fifteen  battles.     We  extract  the  description : — 

*<  It  fitted  me  exactly,  and  was  a  splendid  thing.  There  was  a  hoop  of  brown 
bark,  about  three  inches  deep,  to  fit  on  the  head ;  this  was  encircled  with  pearl- 
shells  of  various  shapes,  and  red  berries  glued  fast  on :  fi*om  the  entire  circum- 
ference of  the  top,  arooped  gracefully  over  the  shoulders  the  long,  shining  fea- 
thers of  the  cock's  tail;  the  inside  was  lined,  and  the  lower  edge  fringed,  with 
the  varied-coloured  bright  feathers  of  the  ground-parrot.  As  soon  as  he  put  it 
on  my  head  and  adjusted  it,  he  took  me  to  a  Marquesan  looking-glass  (a 
deep  pond  of  clear  water)  to  look  at  myself,  and  firom  what  I  beheld  there,  I 
certainly  thought  my  friends  at  home  would  scarcely  know  me."  (p.  215.) 

Here  we  terminate  our  notice.  Another  work  is  hinted  at  as  forth- 
coming from  our  pleasant  friend,  whose  bonhommie  must  be  exces- 
sive. We  assure  him,  when  he  does  again  write,  we  will  take  a  more 
extensive  notice  of  his  labours. 
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Art.  XIV. — Glendearg  Cottage :  a  Tale  concerning  Church  Prin- 
ciples. By  Miss  Christmas.  fPith  a  Preface^  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
Christmas,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  London :  Smith,  Elder  and 
Co.,  1846. 

A  TALE  as  pleasing  in  its  unstudied  simplicity  as  in  the  correct  views 
which  it  displays  of  the  principles  of  the  Church.  It  opens  with  an 
introduction  to  an  amiable  and  pious  family  of  Dissenters,  shows 
how  they  are  such  from  prejudice  and  education,  and  how  by  the 
gradual  attainment  of  better  information,  more  than  one  became 
united  to  the  true  Church.     The  first  chapter  commences  thus : — 

**  *  Mamma,  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  the  Confirmation  which  is  to  be 
held  next  Tuesday  week  at  St.  Peter's  church,'  said  Catherine  Howard  to  her 
mother,  who  was  busily  engaged  in  reading  some  new  dissenting  work. 

**  *I  am  surprised,  my  dear,  to  hear  you  express  such  a  wish,  as  you  so  well 
know  what  objections  your  papa  and  I  entertain  to  the  idle  pomps  and  cere- 
monial observances  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  differ,  alas  !  but  so  little 
from  the  corrupt  Church  of  Rome.  It  is  your  privilege,  and  should  be  your 
boast,  my  dear  Catherine,  that  you  were  born  and  educated  a  dissenter,  pos- 
sessing the  spirit  of  Christ  without  being  bound  by  the  letter;  and  as  such,  you 
are  authorized  to  profess  a  creed  wholly  free  from  the  errors  of  either  church.' 

'' '  I  should  feel  much  obliged  to  you,  mamma,  if  you  would  explain  to  me 
a  few  of  those  errors :  for,  although  I  have  frequently  heard  both  papa  and 
yourself  speak  in  general  terms  of  the  superior  advantages  which  dissenters 
enjoy,  and  also  how  much  more  devoted  and  pious  our  ministers  are  than  the 
clergymen  of  the  Establishment,  yet  I  am  still  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  those 
doctrines  which  papa  says  are  enough  to  lull  a  soul  into  carnal  security,  and  to 
be  its  everlasting  ruin.' 

"  *  I  will  do  so,  my  love,  with  much  pleasure,  and  trust  it  will  remove  your 
desire  of  witnessing  such  an  idle  pageant.  I  will  begin  now  by  informing  you 
that  the  Church  teaches  that  baptism  is  regeneration  ;  that  consequently,  when 
a  child  is  baptized  he  becomes  a  Christian  indeed,  in  spite  of  an  after  vicious 
life :  the  sponsors,  or  godfathers  and  godmothers,  take  upon  themselves  to  pro- 
mise most  arrogantly  for  the  child's  belief,  over  which  they  have  no  control. 
Contrast  this,  Catherine,  with  our  simple  and  holy  act  of  in&nt  dedication  to 
God,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  accompanied  with  fer- 
vent prayers  that  the  infant  may  be  preserved  in  the  right  way,  not  by  our  own 
powers,  but  by  God's  goodness.  Church  people  rest  in  the  outward  sign,  we 
nave  respect  solely  to  the  spiritual  benefit :  the  child,  in  neither  case,  can  be 
benefited  by  the  rite  so  hx  as  the  rite  only  is  concerned.* 

*'  <  What  a  pity,  mamma,  that  they  should  hold  such  unscriptural  doctrines. 
Do  you  not  think  it  is  the  duty  of  dissenters,  instead  of  avoiding  the  society  of 
Church  people  to  seek  it,  that  they  may  show  them  in  their  frequent  intercourse 
the  danger  of  such  notions  ?  Many,  some  at  least,  might  be  lea  to  embrace  the 
truth.' 

*•*  *  No,  my  dear;  our  best  plan  is  to  attend  to  the  Apostle's  injunction.  Come 
ye  out  from  among  them ;  touch  not  the  unclean  thing.' 

"  *  Now,  mamma,  I  see  your  reasons  for  objecting  to  our  visiting  with  young 
persons,  whose  parents  are  of  different  sentiments.' 

**  'You  have  judged  rightly,  Catherine:  still  God  has  in  all  ages  his  chosen 
ones,  who  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  will  be  brought  into  the  fold  of  God ;  but, 
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I  hare  been  unwilling  that  you  should  run  any  unnecessary  risks,  until  you  are 
better  able  to  estimate  your  peculiar  religious  advantages.  But  I  must  leare  you 
for  the  present :  to-morrow  we  will  resume  our  conversation,  when  Miria  and 
Emma  will  also  be  aUe  to  join  us;'  '* 

Another  scene,  full  of  graphic  but  subdued  quiet  humour,  raust 
not  be  omitted  : — 

**  Jn  spite  of  Catherine's  educational  respect  for  dissent,  she  could  not  help 
laughing  at  her  cousin  Charles  Newton's  account  of  a  visitation  which  had  beeti 
inflicted  on  Mr.Thomhill ;  he  informed  her  he  could  vouch  for  the  very  words, 
as  Dr.  Sinclair  had  heard  them  while  sitting  in  a  room  adioining  Mr.  ThomhiU's 
study.  Charles  informed  his  sister  and  cousin,  that  though  Mr.  Thomhiirs 
congregation  had  generally  adopted  his  views  and  sentiments,  there  were  a  few 
desirous  of  showing  the  genius  of  dissent ;  and  as  no  Independent  minister  ever 
gave  entire  satis&ction  to  his  Independent  congregation,  Mr*  ThornhiH  must 
tot  be  considered  peculiarly  unfortunate  if  he  numbered  some  among  his 
church  (as  it  was  called),  who  no  longer  found  him  an  acceptable  preacher : 
they  could  plainly  discover,  they  said,  that  in  proportion  as  his  intimacy  with 
Dr.  Sinclair  and  Mr.  Woodward  increased,  his  preadiing  had  become  more 
legal ;  be  did  not  now  feed  them  with  the  '  bread  of  life,'  but  his  sermons  were 
mere  human  compositions;  so  cold,  so  lifeless,  that  they  were  convinced  they 
had  been  written, word  for  word, like  a  cold  formal  clergyman's;  they  therefore 
UM  it  their  duty  to  behave  in  a  very  rude,  disrespectful  manner  to  their  minister, 
to  tell  him  that  he  had  never  preadied  theGospd.  and  to  give  him  the  invaluable 
benefit  of  their  sage  advice  and  counsel  for  his  future  conduct,  if  he  wished  to 
retain  them  among  his  congregation. 

*'  *  And  pray,  Charles,  how  do  you  know  that  such  were  their  thoughts  and 
feelings?' 
"  *  By  their  after-conduct,  dear  Catherine.' 
*•  *  Biut  who  were  they  P'  inquired  Gertrude. 

"  *They  were  four  very  worthy  young  men :  two  of  them  following  the  very 
humble  occupations  of  assistant  baker  and  shoemaker ;  the  other  two  serving 
their  apprenticeship  to  shopkeepers.  Earnest  were  the  conversations  whi<£ 
passed  between  these  reformers  as  they  walked  one  evening  towards  Mr. 
Thomhill's  residence;  at  one  time^  indulging  in  speculations  as  to  the  effect 
their  unlooked-for  appearance  woidd  occasion  in  tneir  minister,  they  pictured 
to  themselves  his  hesitation  in  seeing  them;  but  at  length  became  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  this  exhibition  of  their  spiritual-mindedness  would  emct  a  radical 
reform  in  their  deeply-erring  minister,  who  must  be  perfectly  convinced  by  their 
judicious  and  Conscientious  rebukes.' 

^  '  Tou  must  excuse  me,  Charles,  if  I  say  1  consider  that  you  have  shown 
yourself  a  bigoted  Churchman  b^  your  account  of  this  circumstance.  I  cannot 
think  a  real  dissenter  would  act  m  this  way.' 

*^  'Nay,  Catherine,  do  not  condemn  me;  if  you  dislike  the  nature  of  dis- 
sent, it  only  proves,  my'dear  cousin,  that  your  education  and  judgment  are  at 
variance :  the  latter  disallows  what  the  former  has  required.    But  do  yo«  wish 
to  he^r  the  concksion  P ' 
^  *  Oh,  certainly,'  replied  the  young  ladies. 

'*  <  They  were  immediately,'  resumed  Charles  Newton,  *  admitted  to  Mr. 
Thomhill's  studV,  where,  finding  themselves  not  quite  so  much  at  thdr  ease  as 
they  expected,  mey  thought  it  expedient  to  enter  at  once  on  the  business  in 
question.  They  appeared  at  first  a  little  confounded  at  Dr.  Sinclair's  presence, 
but  their  holy  zeal  had  been  aroused  by  perceiving  that  the  gentlemen  nad  held 
converse  of  a  religious  nature,  for  there  lay  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book  together 
on  the  study<table ;  they  therefore  abruptly  and  rudely  informed  him,  that  it  was 
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tlwir  decided  ofHiiioo  that  he  had  not  been  called  to  preach  the  Gospel,  for  il 
he  had  been  a  true  shepherd  of  the  flock,  they  should  certainly  have  received 
more  benefit  from  his  ministrations :  bis  sermons  had  contained  no  Gospel 
trudis  lately,  and  they  felt  it  their  duty  to  be  candid  in  telling  him,  if  he  did  not 
give  up  the  friendship  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Sinclair  and  Mr.  Woodward,  (the 
Doctor  had  retired  at  the  commencement  into  a  room  immediately  adjoining  the 
study,)  who  were  plainly  denominated  in  Scripture  as  greedy  wolves,  they  must 
withdraw  and  not  give  sanction  by  their  presence  to  such  direful  apostacy  as 
was  exhibited  in  their  pastor.  This  excellent  harangue,  my  dear  Rate,  having 
been  delivered  by  the  aforesaid  worthy  young  men,  Mr.  Thomhill  prepared' 
himself  with  becoming  gravity  to  address  so  august  an  audience,  suppressing 
with  considerable  trouUe  his  inclination  to  laugh  at  the  absurd  group  before 
him.  '  My  friends,'  he  replied,  '  you  will  wonder,  I  have  no  doubt,  greatly  at 
what  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  that  while  there  is  much  in  your  speech  to  which 
I  cannot  agree,  on  one  point  we  are  in  unison,  and  that  one  point  is  my  call  to 
the  ministi^^.  I  have  for  some  time  past  entertained  doubts  on  this  subject,  and 
therefore  am  not  astonished  that  you  have  not  received  good  to  the  extent  you 
might  have  done  had  I  been  an  ordained  minister  of  God,  lawfully  commis- 
sioned to  preach  the  Gospel ;  on  that  account  I  consider  I  have  no  other  claim 
on  your  respect  than  as  a  friend  who  is  anxious  to  varn  you  against  danger. 
It  is  my  intention  to  resign  my  pastoral  office  among  you.  I  have  endeavoured, 
and  rejoice  to  know  that  I  have  done  some  good  in  my  irregular  way,  and 
would,  asmy  last  ministerial  advice,  direct  you  to  the  fountain-head  for  spirit 
tual  instructtoQ.  Avoid  for  the  future,  my  friends,  carving  out  for  yourselves 
broken  cisterns  which  can  hold  no  water,— cultivate  a  spirit  of  humility, — take 
the  proper  station  for  a  disciple  at  the  feet  of  his  master,-^^treat  your  authorised 
ministers  with  the  respect  which  their  situation  as  ambassadors  of  the  King  of 
heaven  deserves ;  then  your  days  will  pass  in  tranquillity  and  happiness  as 
obedient  children  to  your  mother^church,  forming  a  strong  contrast  to  those 
who  s^end  their  lives  in  the  whiripool  of  the  distraction,  noise,  envying,  and 
emulations  of  a  dissenting  deletion.'  Having  ddivered  this  shcnrt  advice,  he 
politely  wished  them  good  evening ;  and,  judging  from  die  young  men*s  coun- 
tenance, they  walked  away  completely  putzled.' " 

Another  circumstance  bears  «o  strong  an  air  of  verisimilitude,  that 
we  think  Miss  Christmas  must  have  really  had  it  from  some  dis- 
senting deacon : — 

**  •  Ah  I  Mr.  Woodward,'  exclaimed  one  of  these  persons, '  you  would  make 
us  aU  Catholics.' 

''* '  Would,  my  dear  friend,  I  had  that  power :  I  would  indeed  have  you  all 
Catholics,  but  not  Roman  Catholics.  The  Romish  doctrine,  which  you  are  con- 
founding with  &e  purely  Anglo-Catholic  one  which  I  have  been  insisting  upon, 
is  essentially  different.  She  (the  Romi^i  Church)  insists  upon  the  belief  of  her 
members  in  aU  the  doctrines  of  h^r  church,  irrespective  of  their  being  at  va- 
riance with  the  pure  word  of  God,  because  she  claims  infallibility  as  one  of  her 
attributes.' 

^ '  No  wonder,^  exclaimed  the  astonished  auditor,  ^  that  die  mass  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  are  going  down  to  the  pit  of  destructiod :  they  cannet  be  saved.' 

•*  ^  It  is  certainly  a  very  awful  fact,'  continued  Mr.  Woodward,  *  that  so  many 
are  blind.  Yet  even  in  her  corrupted  communion  there  are  the  means  of  salva- 
tion ;  the  foundation  of  their  &ith  is  sound,  (Jesus  Christ  being  himself  the  chief 
comer  stone,)  although  on  that  foundation  they  build  hay,  straw,  and  stubble, 
(viz.  man's  own  endeavoui-s) ;  still,  if  they  haTC  rested  on  the  right  foundation, 
they  shall  be  saved ;  but  their  works   shall  be  destroyed.     She  is  a  church 
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founde<l  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  as  well  as  our  own ;  but  she,  alas  !  has  not 
kept  her  first  estate.' 

" « Now,  sir/  observed  Mr  Godwin,  *  how  do  you  think  I  ought  to  act,  snp^ 
posing  that  I  cannot  see  any  particular  doctrine  of  the  church  to  be  in  unison 
with  3ie  Scripture  P' 

**  <  In  such  a  case,'  replied  the  clergyman,  <  it  is  your  duty  and  your  wisdom 
to  ask  counsel  of  your  minister,  whom  Providence  has  appointed  to  watch  over 
you.' 

<'  <  And  if/  pursued  the  interrogator, '  the  explanation  does  not  make  it  clear 
to  me  P' 

<<  <  Do  as  you  would  in  the  case  of  a  law-suit :  you  cannot  enter  into  all  the 
detail  of  the  man  of  law,  but  you  expect,  in  that  particular  branch  of  study  to 
which  he  has  for  so  many  years  directed  his  attention,  he  must  necessarily  be 
your  superior :  adopt  the  same  mode  of  thinking  and  acting  with  regard  to  your 
minister.  Add  to  this,  prayers  to  God  for  that  wisdom  which  you  lack,  and  be 
who  giveth  to  all  liberally  and  upbraideth  not,  shall  answer  you  well.  Mr. 
Godwin/  said  Mr.  Woodward, '  have  I  so  much  surprised  you  by  the  way  in 
which  I  stated  your  duty  to  you,  as  to  have  deprived  you  of  the  powers  of 
utterance  V 

M(  Why,  sir,  I  must  say  you  bring  strange  things  to  my  ears.  I  have  always 
been  taught  that  one  man's  opinion  of  the  word  of  God  is  as  good  as  another's ; 
but  if  what  you  say  is  true,  and  I  confess  I  cannot  gainsay  it,  my  practice  and 
opinions  have  been  much  at  variance  with  the  word  of  God.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  my  religious  career  I  was  a  Baptist,  but  our  minister  and  many  of  us 
did  not  agree.  He  did  not  preach  the  Word  with  that  unction  which  gives  it 
power  to  the  heart;  we  wished  him  to  leave,  but  he  was  unwilling  to  do  so,  and 
we  were  obliged  to  resort  to  coercive  measures  to  turn  him  out.' 

« <  May  I  ask  the  nature  of  those  measures  ?'  said  the  clergyman. 

a  ( We  g^y^  another  minister  a  call ;  contrived  to  get  the  meeting-house  keys, 
by  which  we  occupied  it  first;  got  our  preacher  in  the  pulpit;  and  stationed 
constables  on  the  pulpit  stairs  to  prevent  the  old  pastor  nrom  ascending.  We 
defeated  him  in  that  manner  the  first  Sundav  evening.  He  made  a  strong  effort 
the  following  Sunday,  and  he  was  successful  in  keeping  the  pulpit  that  day; 
but  we  of  the  opposition  agreed  to  grant  him  no  supplies,  to  pay  no  pew  rents, 
nor  to  allow  of  any  collection  while  he  remained  tnere.  His  own  party  being 
very  small,  were  unable  to  support  him ;  consequently  in  less  than  three  months 
we  established  our  own  minister,  and  were  once  more  settled  for  some  time.' 

"  *  Is  it  possible  that  your  new  pastor  was  willing  to  be  a  party  to  the  spolia- 
tion of  a  brother  minister  P  I  have  been  told,  too,  that  dissenting  ministers  are 
frequently  obliged  to  preach  such  doctrine  as  the  heads  of  their  respective  con- 
gregations may  choose  to  hear ;  and  of  course  your  brother  must  have  been 
afraid  to  denounce  any  particular  sin  to  which  the  leading  men  in  his  congre- 
gation were  addicted,  for  fear  of  losing  his  situation.  But  I  am  anxious  to  learn 
how  long  your  new  pastor  enjoyed  his  office  over  such  a  quiet,  peaceable  flock.' 

<<  <  We  went  on  pretty  well  for  a  good  while,  when  our  minister's  health  not 
being  equal  to  do  all  by  himself,  we  agreed  that  he  should  have  an  assistant. 
The  different  academies  sent  their  most  talented  young  men  to  preach  before  us, 
and  after  due  consideration  we  selected  a  very  promising  young  man  possessing 
many  gifts,  who  was  the  means  of  doing  much  good  for  two  or  three  years.  But 
the  ministers  at  length  could  not  agree ;  the  elder  minister  accused  his  junior 
of  being  an  anti-leatotaller :  the  congregation  were  divided,  and  after  ineffectual 
attempts  at  reconciliation,  one  half  of  the  congregation  built  a  new  chapel  and 
chose  another  minister.'  ^ 

"  *  And  which  party  did  you  attach  yourself  to  ?*  asked  Mr.  Woodward. 

"  *  To  neither,  sir ;  for  my  poor  wife  was  so  averse  to  contention,  that  she  per- 
suaded me  to  take  sittings  at  the  Independent  chapel,  which  I  did.' 
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^*Was  that  before  Mr.  Thorohill's  time?  I  have  been  at  Singleton  eight 
years,  and  he  was  here  when  I  came.' 

"  *  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Parsons  was  the  minister  then ;  but  a  year  or  two  afterwards 
he  resigned,  and  we  gave  Mr.Thornhill  a  call.' 

'^ '  I  suppose  he  acted  very  differently  from  the  young  minister  at  tlie  Baptist 
meeting-house  V 

**  *  We  thought  him  more  nice  than  wise  when  he  inquired  whether  it  was 
Mr.  Parsons'  wish  to  leave ;  and  if  not,  declared  that  no  offer  should  tempt  him 
to  be  the  means  of  displacing  another  minister,  especially  an  older  one  :  but  the 
old  gentleman  resigned,  and  Mr.  Thornhill  succeeded  in  a  few  months.  I  assure 
you,  sir,  that  although  I  did  not  see  the  evil  of  these  changes,  still  I  was  tired 
of  them,  and  determined  to  continue  with  Mr.  Thornhill  until  my  death.  He 
was  much  plainer,  sir,  in  telling  us  of  our  sins ;  and  when  we  complained  that 
we  did  not  profit  under  any  occasional  minister  so  much  as  when  he  preached, 
he  used  to  urge  us  to  the  duty  of  self-examination  as  to  whether  the  fault  was 
not  in  ourselves ;  and  very  often,  when  his  congregation  were  loud  in  condemn- 
ing the  church  ministers  and  customs,  he  would  gently  remind  them  that  they 
were  by  far  too  prejudiced  to  be  impartial  judges.  He  used  to  say  there  was 
much  in  the  church  he  greatly  admired :  he  condemned  severely  all  such  con- 
duct as  I  have  been  describing.  He  said  God  v^as  a  God  of  order  and  harmony, 
and  it  could  not  M\  to  be  very  offensive  to  Him ;  if  our  consciences  did  not 
condemn  us,  it  was  because  the  god  of  this  world  had  hardened  our  hearts  and 
blinded  our  minds  by  filling  us  with  arrogance  and  pride.  Indeed,  sir,  he  was  so 
good  a  man,  that  there  was  surely  no  necessity  for  his  changing  his  principles/  *' 

The  story,  of  course,  ends  with  certain  marriages,  and  is  inter- 
spersed with  a  few  legends,  which,  however,  do  not  possess  so  much 
merit  as  the  narrative  in  which  they  are  set. 

We  are  so  much  pleased  with  this  book,  that  we  shall,  and  do,  re- 
commend it  as  a  present  to  young  persons,  and  to  form  a  part  of  all 
the  lending  parochial  libraries ;  and  we  shall  hope,  ere  long,  to  meet 
with  other  productions  from  Miss  Christmas's  pen. 

We  shall  conclude  with  an  extract  from  the  Preface,  which  we  beg 
earnestly  to  recommend  to  the  notice  of  all  teachers : 

**  And  here,  perhaps,  we  may  be  asked  of  what  moment  is  it  that  men  should 
be  prepared  to  argue  in  defence  of  their  faith,  if  that  saving  faith  is  within  them  ? 

"  We  freely  confess,  that  in  many  cases  it  is  but  of  little  consequence  that  the 
believer  should  be  able  to  dispute  on  theological  difficulties,  nor  would  we  wish 
to  occupy  the  time  of  the  humhle  Christian  about  knotty  points  in  divinity, 
when  he  might  be  resting  at  the  foot  of  the  cross ;  but  there  are  those  who- fill  a 
somevirhat  more  prominent,  we  will  not  say  important,  station  in  society  :  these 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  educated, — the  head  as  well  as  the  heart — ^the  intellect  as 
well  as  the  affections :  they  tna^  have  to  instruct,  they  will  have  to  influence 
others,  and  they  must  be  more  or  less  subjected  to  the  influence  of  argument 
by  others. 

"  So  far  we  think  it  will  be  generally,  if  not  universally  allowed,  that  theo- 
logy should  be  taught  more  systematically  and  more  scientifically  than  it  is  in 
oidinary  cases.  No  liberal  education  can  ever  be  considered  complete  without 
some  such  teaching ;  and  setting  aside  entirely  the  vast  importance  of  truth  and 
consistency  on  such  topics  in  a  spiritual  point  of  view,  we  now  regard  it  solely 
as  a  branch  of  secular  knowledge,  which  ought  no  more  to  be  neglected  in  edu- 
cation than  history  or  geography. 

"  It  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  pupil's  private  reading.  It  cannot  be  supplied 
by  books  of  devotion  or  Christian  practice,  and  very  rarely  indeed  by  sermons, 
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either  heard  or  read.  Thua  it  wUl  be  aeea  at  once,  that  the  instruction  we  re- 
quire is  theoretical,  not  practical,  except  so  ^  as  the  soundness  of  dieory  tends 
to  correctness  of  practice ;  that  we  would  have  the  intellect  informed  as  well  as 
the  heart  influenced,  and  Christianity  presented  at  once  to  the  understanding  as 
a  philosophical  system,  and  to  the  aoections  and  conduct  as  a  pervading  prin- 
ciple. How  &r  this  is  the  case  with,  perhaps,  nine-tenths  of  those  who  profess 
to  understand  our  holy  religion,  is  a  question  which  it  would  be  invidious  to 
answer." 
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Abt.  XV. — An  Introdnaion  to  the  critical  Studv  and  Knowied^ 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Bjr  Thomas  Hartwdl  Home,  B.  D.,  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge ;  B.  D.  of  Washington  College, 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania ; 
Rector  of  the  United  Parishes  of  St.  Edmund  the  King  and  Mar- 
tyr  and  St.  Nicholas  Aeons,  Lombard-street ;  Prebendary  of  St. 
Paul's.  Ninth  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  Illustrated  with 
numerous  Maps  and  Fac-similes  of  Biblical  Manuscripts.  5  Vols. 
London:  Longman  &  Co.,  1846. 

Tub  student  of  Scripture,  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  sacred  volume,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  is  unable  to 
procure  funds  for  a  large  library,  or  time  for  the  investigation  of 
many  books,  was,  until  the  appearance  of  the  work  before  us,  almost 
destitute  of  the  means  of  realizing  his  wishes.  Commentaries,  in- 
deed, there  were,  and  always  were  in  abimdance,  but  few  worth  more 
than  an  occasional  reference ;  while  the  history  of  the  Bible  itself, 
of  its  many  versions,  and  more  especially  of  that  which  is  authorized 
among  us,  is  almost  if  not  totally  neglected.  It  was  by  one  of 
those  happy  thoughts  that  occur  so  seldom,  but  which  when  followed 
out  are  productive  of  such  happy  consequences,  that  Mr.  Home  was 
first  led  to  the  compilation  of  the  present  work.  It  must  be  a  source 
of  high  and  holy  satisfaction  to  this  veteran  divine,  to  see  the  incal- 
culable advantage  which  his  labours  have  produced  to  the  church. 
It  is  not  a  little  owing  to  him  that  the  younger  clergy  are  so  far  better  .._^ 
informed  than  were  their  predecessors  in  their  holy  office ;  he  has  J 
given  them  a  book  which  will  supply  a  complete  body  of  critical  ^ 
knowledge,  and  that  thorough  information,  which  it  was  at  once  so 
desirable  and  yet  so  difficult  to  attain,  he  has  here  condensed  and 
presented  to  us.  The  edition  before  us — (the  ninth) — ^is  not  a  mere 
reprint.  In  it  Mr.  Home  has  given  us  the  fruits  of  his  latest  studies, 
the  discoveries  in  sacred  antiquities  of  the  most  recent  divines ;  and 
if  it  were  an  indispensable  book  in  its  former  condition,  much  more 
may  it  be  pronounced  to  be  so  now.  The  following  are  the  principal 
features  of  the  new  edition : — 

1.  The  whole  has  imdergone  a  careful  revision  and  correction. 

2.  In  former  editions  the  author  gave,  in  No.  1  of  Appendix  to 
vol.  i.,  a  concise  statement  of  the  evidence  upon  which  the  Church 
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of  England  rejects  tbe  Apociyphal  books  from  the  canon  of  divinely- 
inspired  Scriptures.  It  has  now  become  necessary  that  this  subject 
should  be  treated  fully;  therefore  he  has  stated  the  positive  internal 
and  external  evidences  for  our  rejecting  the  Apocrypha,  having  re- 
eard  to  the  objections  of  Bellarmine  and  other  Papists  in  favour  of 
them. 

3.  In  the  third  vol.  the  geographical  portions  in  chap.  1,  sect.  1 1, 
and  the  geographical  index,  have  been  corrected  from  the  learned 
researches  of  tl^  most  recent  travellers  in  Palestine. 

4.  The  bibliographical  Appendix,  hitherto  annexed  to  the  second 
volume,  has,  at  the  suggestion  of  many  possessors  of  the  work,  been 
detached  from  that  volume,  and  now  forms  the  fifth  volume.  The 
bibUographical  information  it  contains  has  been  brought  down  al- 
most to  the  day  of  puUication.  By  this  greatly  improved  ammge- 
meat  the  several  volmx^s  are  r^idered  more  uniform  in  size,  and 
each  volume  now  embraces  a  distinct  subject  of  biblical  litmiture. 

By  abridging  various  portions,  which  would  admit  of  being  con* 
densed,  as  well  as  by  employing  a  small  but  clear  and  distii^ct  type 
in  various  parts  of  the  work,  the  learned  and  exoelli^t  aul^ior  has 
been  enabled  to  introduce  not  less  than  15Q  pages  of  new  matter 
without  materiidly  enlarging  thie  volumes,  and  widiout  any  increase 
of  price.     The  work  now  comprises  nearly  3,400  pages. 

The  important  article  on  the  Apocrypha  has  been  printed  separate- 
ly,  under  the  title  of  "  Supplementary  Pages  to  the  seventh  and 
eighth  Editions  of  an  Xntrpauction  to  the  Study  and  Kjaowledge  of 
•  the  Holy  Scriptures.'* 

The  eight  preceding  editions  (during  twei^-seven  years  and  three- 
quarters)  consisted  of  15,000  copies !  How  many  thousand  more 
have  been  sold  in  the  United  States  we  know  not.  We  know  that 
three  sets  of  stereotype  plates  have  been  cast,  printed  copies  from 
which  are  now  selliilg  at  a  very  low  price  throughout  the  Americfko 
Union. 


rABT.  XVI. — The  Worship  of  Genius^  and  the  Distinctive  Character 
^  or  Essence  of  Christianity,  By  Professor  C.  Ullman.  'translated 
from  the  German  by  Lucy  Sanford.  Chapman:  1846.  J 
Ws  must  confess,  that  though  this  work  satisfactorily  repUes  to  the 
arguments  of  Strauss  and  oQiers,  showing  that  the  Ohristian  idea  of 
our  Lord  is  the  correct  one,  yet  the  bare  canvassing  and  contrast- 
ing of  the  author's  views  of  Christ  with  other  men  of  genius  is  most 
painfiil  to  read.  The  worship  of  genius  is  like  hero  worship,  to  us 
a  monstrosity.  No  gilding  of  the  pill  can  divest  this  of  its  earthly 
flavour,  and  though  Mr.  Carlyle  may  be  admired,  we  frankly  confiess 
we  do  not  think  that  he  is  understood.  The  following  extract  will 
show,  however,  that  Professor  Ullman  is  much  in  advance  of  many  of 
his  countrymen  in  his  appreciation  of  the  character  of  our  Lord : — 
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^^  If  what  has  been  said  be  trae,— and  that  it  is  so,  millions,  however  difiering 
in  expression,  will  bear  witness ;  if  man  requires  not  merely  a  worship  of  intel- 
lectual excitement  and  luxury,  but  an  adoration  which  humbles,  sanctifies,  and 
morally  regenerates  him ;  if  genius,  which — in  proportion  to  its  elevation  and 
purity  points  to  its  divine  original— can  indeed  bear  witness  to  the  all-mighty, 
alUholy,  all-loving  One,  but  never  supply  his  place ;  if  Christ,  though  his  endow- 
ments may  be  not  unaptly  compared  with  those  of  genius,  stands,  in  his  pecu- 
liar personal  dignity,  higher  than  all  men  of  genius ;  if  he  alone  can  give  the 
weary  and  heavy  laden  to  drink  of  the  waters  of  life  freely,  then  the  last  hour  has 
not  yet  struck,  either  for  what  we  have  hitherto  called  religion,  or  for  the  Chris- 
tian faith  in  particular.  The  external  form,  the  outward  observances,  may  alter; 
the  spirit,  the  essence  must  remain.  The  Ancient  of  Days  will  hold  his  rule  ; 
Christ  will  not  descend  from  the  throne  which  he  occupies  as  the  world-redeem- 
ing Son  of  God  to  take  place,  as  an  equal,  in  the  ranks  of  men  of  genius ;  but, 
though  he  hold  nothing  alien  to  him  that  belonged  to  humanity,  he  will  always 
remain  the  only  one  who,  himself  holy,  could  feel  no  shadow  interposed  between 
him  and  the  God  with  whom  he  was  united,  and  by  whom  he  is,  consequently, 
eternally  glorified."  (p.  47.) 

The  following  passage  is  also  not  without  great  merit : — 

"Kant,  as  is  well  known,  arrived,  by  means  of  his  metaphysical  inquiries,  at 
the  result,  that  abstract  reflection  can  attain  no  certainty  respecting  any  thing 
divine,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  sense.  Unaided  theoretical  reason  may  as  pro- 
bably deny  God,  as  prove  his  existence.  If  God,  the  main  object  of  religion,  is 
to  become  a  certainty  to  us,  it  must  be  by  some  other  means.  Thus,  diere  is 
also  a  practical  reason  which  acknowledges  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  moral 
law,  and  strives  after  a  moral  perfection  which  cannot  be  realized  in  this  world 
of  sense,  but  also  in  some  ideal  spiritual  existence.  Hence  follows  the  reality 
of  the  ideal,  divine,  eternal.  But  since  virtue,  which  is  unconditionally  com- 
manded by  the  moral  law,  constitutes  the  highest  good  only  when  united  with 
happiness,  and  yet  the  insurance  of  this  union  rests  not  in  our  own  power,  we 
are  compelled  to  believe  in  a  supreme,  intelligent,  and  moral  power  by  whom 
this  can  be  effected ;  and  since  the  moral  law  also  requires,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, that  life  should  be  sacrificed  for  virtue,  we  conclude  hence  the  reality  of 
some  future  state,  in  which  self-sacrificing  virtue  will  receive  its  reward.  We 
thus  obtain  the  fundamental  ideas  of  religion — God  and  immortality,  as  the 
necessary  results  of  the  moral  law,  and  of  that  internal  consciousness  which,  by 
the  disciples  of  this  school,  is  considered  the  only  means  of  certainty  on  such 
subjects.  If  it  is  my  duty  to  be  virtuous,  there  must  be  a  God  who  rewards 
virtue,  and  an  eternal  life,  in  which  that  reward  will  be  bestowed."  (p.  79.) 

The  following  remarks  on  the  religious  communities  of  Germany 
will  not  be  read  without  interest  by  any  interested  in  the  great  pro- 
gression at  present  visible  in  that  country: — 

*^  One  of  our  existing  communities  boasts  especiallv  of  the  Gospel,  the  other 
prides  itself  chiefly  in  a  grand  highly  organized  ecclesiastical  system.  WeU, 
then,  let  each  develope  its  own  peculiar  advantages,  but  at  the  same  time  let 
each  endeavour  to  appropriate  whatever  is  really  excellent  in  the  other.  Let 
the  one  expand  from  its  centre,  and  the  other  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the 
inward  meaning  of  its  external  forms.  Thus  points  of  coincidence  will  as- 
suredly be  found ;  and  whenever  Time's  dial  strikes  the  mighty  hour,  then  will 
this  partition-wall  also  fall  before  Him  who  formerly  overthrew  a  far  mightier 
partition,  and  of  two  made  one.  But  fell  it  will  not,  Hill  the  living  Head  of  the 
Church  enters  upon  his  full  supremacy,  and  in  Him  aiid  his  Gospel  all  differ- 
ences are  merged  and  reconciled.''  (p.  114.) 
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Art.  XVII. — The  History  of  Egypt^  from  the  Earliest  Titnes  till 
the  Conquest  by  the  Arabs^  a.  d.  640.  By  Samuel  Sharpe.  A 
New  Edition.     Moxon:  1846. 

A  HISTORY  of  Egypt,  such  as  the  one  before  us,  is  somewhat  mis- 
named, for  the  *  Connexion  of  Egypt  with  Greece  and  Rome'  would  be 
a  far  more  fitting  title.  Of  such  a  history,  however,  imtil  we  read 
the  **  dark  hand  "  better,  there  is  small  hope.  We  differ  from  many 
explanations  of  scriptural  facts  given  in  this  work,  but  subjoin  the 
following  as  a  specimen  of  the  style : — 

"  Already  had  the  wise  men  of  Egypt  added  the  vain  studies  of  sorcery  and 
magic  to  their  knowledge  of  the  physical  sciences;  and  they  made  use  of 
juggling  tricks  to  strengthen  that  power  over  the  minds  of  their  countrymen 
whirh  they  gained  from  a  real  superiority  and  knowledge.  When  they  opposed 
Moses  before  Pharaoh^  whatever  miracles  he  worked  they  attempted  to  work, 
and  in  some  cases  with  an  apparent  success.  like  him  they  threw  down  their 
rods  upon  the  ground,  which  then  crawled  about  like  serpents;  and  when  they 
took  them  up  in  their  hands,  Uiey  again  became  straight  rods.  And  at  the 
present  day,  after  3000  years,  their  successors  are  still  performing  the  same 
curious  trick ;  they  take  up  in  the  hand  the  naja,  (a  small  viper,)  and  pressing 
a  finger  on  the  nape  of  its  neck,  put  it  into  a  catalepsy,  which  makes  it 
motionless  and  stiff  like  a  rod ;  and  when  it  regains  its  power  of  motion,  the 
cheated  by-standers  fancy  that  the  magician's  rod  has  been  changed  into  a 
serpent"  (p.  35.) 

The  mythological  remarks,  however,  though  rather  Greek  in  tone, 
are  often  judicious.  The  following  account  of  the  alabaster  sarco- 
phagus in  the  Soane  Museum,  discovered  by  Beechey  and  Belzoni, 
will  be  read  with  interest. 

<*The  king's  tomb,  near  Thebes,  is  the  most  beautiful  in  Egypt;  and  as  it 
escaped  the  search  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Arabs,  it  was,  when  opened  by 
the  enterprising  Belzoni  in  our  own  days,  in  the  same  state  of  freshness  as  when 
closed  on  the  death  of  its  owner.  After  entering  the  side  of  the  bill,  and  pass- 
ing down  a  staircase  of  twenty-nine  feet,  through  a  passage  of  eighteen  feet,  a 
second  staircase  of  twenty-five  feet,  and  a  second  passage  of  twenty  nine-feet, 
the  traveller  reaches  a  small  room,  from  which  he  enters  a  grand  hall  of  about 
twenty-six  feet  square,  having  its  roof  upheld  by  four  square  pillars :  a  few  steps 
then  lead  into  a  second  hall  of  the  same  size ;  and  after  passing  through  a  pas- 
sage and  a  smaller  room,  he  enters  a  third  and  largest  hall  of  twenty-seven  feet 
square,  and  in  a  small  vaulted  room  beyond  stood  the  alabaster  sarcophagus 
which  is  now  in  Sir  John  Soane's  museum.  The  walls  of  these  rooms,  or 
caverns,  are  covered  with  painted  and  highly  finished  sculptures,  and  several 
curious  fables.  On  the  sarcophagus  there  is  the  conquest  of  the  Eternal  Ser- 
pent, the  great  enemy  of  the  human  race,  whose  conquerors  bear  along  his 
lengthy  folds  in  solemn  procession.  The  god  Osiris  is  there  sitting  to  judge 
mankind,  who  are  mountmg  up  the  steps  of  his  lofty  throne;  and  beneath  his 
feet  are  the  wicked  men  labouring  with  hatchets,  as  if  condemned  to  work  in 
the  Egyptian  gold  mines.  There  are  also  seen  the  river  which  divides  life  from 
death,  and  the  bridge  of  life,  and  the  keepers  of  that  important  bridge ;  there  also 
are  the  tombs  of  the  dead,  their  doors,  and  the  keepers  of  those  doors.''  (p.  43.) 
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The  reign  of  Ptolemy  Pbiladelphus  will,  however,  be  read  in  this 
author  with  deep  interest,  embellished  as  it  is  by  a  crowd  of  mathe- 
maticians, with  Euclid  their  chief,  Theocritus,  Callimachus,  Aratus 
and  the  various  philosophic  writers,  and  the  Septuagint.  The  re- 
marks on  the  fidelity  of  this  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into 
Greek  we  think  injudicious.  Throughout,  the  Septuagint  does  not 
exhibit  Hebrew  idioms,  but  Greek.  The  following  story  of  the 
"  Hair  of  Berenice,"  wife  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  which  commandeth 
more  honour  than  falls  to  most  locks,  we  subjoin : — 

'^It  was  while  the  king  was  from  home  upon  this  Assyrian  war,  that  his 
queen  Berenice,  in  Egypt,  sacrificing  a  bull  to  tlie  gods,  vowed  that  if  they 
brought  her  husband  sate  home  she  would  cut  off  her  beautiful  tresses,  and 
hang  them  up  in  the  temple  in  token  of  her  diankfulness.  Euergetes  soon 
afterwards  retimied  a  conqueror,  and  the  queen's  locks  were  yielded  up  to  the 
fcntfe,  while  the  whole  court  praised  her  heroism.  Conon,  the  astronomer,  was 
then  busy  in  noting  the  places  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  immediately  grouping 
together  into  a  constellation  one  of  those  many  clusters  which  the  earlier  astro- 
nomers had  left  unnamed,  he  mariced  it  out  on  his  globe,  and  gave  it  to  ^ 
world  as  the  new  const^ation  of  the  Hair  of  Berenice.  Callimachus  took  the 
hint  from  the  courtly  astronomer,  and,  in  a  poem  ^ich  we  know  only  in  the 
translation  of  Catullus,  makes  the  hair  swear  by  the  head  from  which  it  was  cut 
off,  that  it  was  against  its  will  that  it  left  the  c^ueeu  and  was  raised  to  the  skies; 
but,  what  could  it  do  against  the  force  of  steel  t  The  poet  and  the  astronomer 
have  here  been  of  use  to  one  another ;  the  constellation  of  Coma  Berenices  is 
known  to  hundreds  who  have  not  read  Callimachus  or  Catullus,  but  it  is  from 
the  poet  that  we  learn  why  the  queen's  locks  were  set  among  the  stars."— 
(p.  209.) 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  this  work  relates  to  the  literary 
splendour  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  to  that  i^lendid  cortege  of  all  those 
writers  who  were  most  illustrious  in  critical  and  scientific  researches 
und^  their  reigns.  Neither  is  the  reign  of  Home  over  Egypt  with- 
out much  that  is  further  illustrative  of  her  ancient  condition.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  portions  of  this  work  are  far  more  valuable  than 
the  more  ancient,  and  it  is  almost  to  be  regretted  that  it  was  not  con- 
fined to  that  period.  Since  the  possession  of  this  country  by  the 
Arabs,  Egypt  has  become  the  basest  of  nations;  nor  do  we  trace 
much  symptom  of  national  improvement  under  the  sceptre  of  Mu- 
hammed  ^U- 


Abt.  XVHL — Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  called  the  Ma^nMeent, 
By  WiUiam  Roscoe.  8th  Edition,  revised  by  his  sou,  l^omas 
Boscoe.     Bohn:   1846. 

The  life  of  this  merchant-prince  is  one  filled  with  events  of  the  most 
stirring  character.  The  present  work  has  a  life  of  Roscoe  appended 
to  it,  which  is  also,  from  the  similarity  of  feeling  and  occupation 
between  his  biographer  and  Lorenzo,  not  without  additional  interest 
of  its  own.     Few  chari^cters  in  the  world's  history  have  inspired 
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more  interest  than  Cosmo  de'  Medici  and  Lor^azo  the  Magnificent, 
The  dreadful  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi,  which  developed  to  Uie  house 
of  Medici  the  hate  entertamed  to  them  by  the  Roman  See,  is  most 
graphically  described  in  this  work ;  and  the  patronage  of  literature 
and  art  which  this  entire  family  exliibits,  is  one  of  the  most  extra-* 
ordinary  features  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  By  them  the  liber- 
ties of  the  republic  of  Florence  were  preserved ;  by  an  illegitimate 
branch  of  their  family  they  were  extinguished.  This  family  held  an 
influence  that  raised  them  to  alliance  with  the  royal  house  of  France, 
and  the  English  Beformation  may  remotely  be  said  to  have  arisen 
from  tiiem,  and  Clement  VII.  to  have  been  no  mean  agent  in  its 
production.  But  the  entire  line  never  possessed  a  man  that  equalled 
Lorenzo.  Elegant  as  Petrarch,  brave  as  Marco  Visconti,  generous 
as  a  Medici,  high-spirited  as  Dante,  and  as  full  of  genuine  feeling  as 
Politian.  To  him  Florence  now  even  owes  most  of  the  objects  that 
enrich  her  in  the  eye  of  the  artist  and  the  scholar ;  and  to  his  son, 
Leo  X.,  Home  is  indebted  for  most  of  her  magnificent  structures, 
not  excepting  St.  Peter's  itself. 


Art.  XIX. — EuclicT a  Elements  of  Geometry y  cUeflyft'om  the  Text 
of  Dr,  Simson,  with  explanatory  notes  ;  together  with  a  Selec- 
tion of  Geometrical  Exercises  from  the  Senate  House  and  Col- 
lege Examination  Papers,  To  Tvhich  is  prefixed  an  Introduction^ 
containing  a  brief  Outline  of  the  History  of  Geometry,  designed 
for  the  use  of  the  Higher  F\yrms  in  Public  Schools y  and  Students 
in  the  Universities.  By  Robert  Potts,  A.M.  London :  Parker, 
1846. 

Wb  have  for  years  waited  most  patiently  for  some  production  on  the 
Elements  of  the  Alexandrian  similar  to  Uiis.  Hudson,  Montucla,  and 
Barker  had  supplied  some  hints,  but  as  two  of  them  are  rather  weighty 
works,  they  have  rarely  been  consulted  as  a  manual,  like  the  present 
bids  fair  to  be.  Our  objection  to  Simson  at  school  we  well  remem- 
ber arose  firom  the  dry  manner  in  which  its  abstract  truths  were 
placed  before  us.  The  least  explanation  of  the  history  of  mathe- 
matics, of  its  application  and  its  utility,  never  reached  our  ears.  Had 
we  possessed  a  Euclid  like  the  present,  where  the  great  bearings  of 
geometry  are  fully  explained,  we  should  have  been  far  earlier  inte- 
rested in  its  details.  The  introduction  to  this  work  is  extremely 
valuable  as  a  brief  history  of  mathematics.  At  the  end  of  each  book 
of  Euclid  Mr.  Potts  has  given  a  series  of  notes  on  the  propositicms, 
with  many  inferences  from  and  extensions  of  the  relative  theorems, 
arranged  them  under  convenient  heads,  and  given  directions  for  the 
right  study  of  these  little  systems  of  parts  of  abstract  truth.  Such 
aid  upon  the  second  book,  so  little  understood,  as  every  examination 
proves,  is  particularly  valuable.  The  algebraic  enunciation  is  also 
given  at  times  in  the  notes,  which  is  highly  valuable,  but  ought,  we 
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think,  never  to  be  studied,  until  the  theorem  has  been  arrived  at 
geometrically  in  the  first  instance.  At  the  end  of  the  work  a  series 
of  Greometrical  Exercises  on  the  various  books  is  given,  which  are 
extracted  from  the  Cambridge  Examination-Papers  over  a  long  extent 
of  years.  We  look  on  this  work  as  a  great  accession  to  our  know- 
ledge, both  of  the  geometrical  and  analytical  method. 


Art.  XX. — Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Charles  the  Second^  by 
Count  Grammont ;  with  numerous  additions  and  illustrations^ 
as  edited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Also  the  Personal  History  of 
Charles^  including  the  King^s  own  account  of  his  Escape  and 
Preservation  after  the  Battle  of  Worcester ^  as  dictated  to  Pepys^ 
and  the  Boscobel  Tracts^  or  Contemporary  Narratives  of  His 
Majesty's  Adventures,  from  the  Murder  of  his  Father  to  the 
Restoration.     Bohn:  1844. 

It  is  a  somewhat  fortunate  circumstance,  whatever  has  befallen  our 
literature  in  other  points,  that  a  book  like  the  Memoirs  of  Count 
Grammont,  though  edited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  would  certainly  not 
be  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  readers,  as  it  doubtless 
was  in  its  own  day.  It  is  very  difficult  to  believe  in  the  truth  or 
accuracy  of  these  memoirs.  We  candidly  confess  that  we  are  not 
inclined  to  give  credence  to  many  of  these  tales  of  court  scandals. 
It  would,  however,  be  doing  Mr.  Hamilton  injustice  were  we  to  say 
that  the  style  is  not  easy,  and  that  the  air  of  vraisemblance  is  not  well 
maintained ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  the  book  can  now  sustain  the 
extraordinary  reputation  it  acquired  then.  It  has  none  of  the  pi- 
quancy of  Gil  Bias,  to  which  it  has  been  compared,  nor  does  it 
approach  the  character  of  a  perfect  work  in  any  part ;  and  the  very 
indifierent  hero,  the  Count  de  Grammont,  has  little  to  interest  the 
world  at  large  in  him,  nor  does  he  occupy  a  prominent  position, 
even  in  his  own  memoirs. 


Art.   XXI. — The  Folly  of  going  to  Borne  for  a  Religion.     In 
Two  Letters  to  a  Friend,     By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  H.  HoUings worth, 
A.M.,  Rural  Dean  and  Vicar  of  Stow-Market,  with  Stow-Upland. 
Hatchard:  1846. 
We  are  sincerely  anxious  that  this  well-timed  pamphlet  should  re- 
ceive a  large  circulation,  since  we  think  it  meets  the  subject  of  the 
recent  secession  better  than  any  recent  publication.     It  enters  at 
once  in  medias  res,  and  in  the  fearful  details  into  which  it  enters  of 
those  grievous  errors  that  all  must  entertain  who  deem  the  Church 
of  Rome  their  infallible  guide,   the  statement  is  as  just  as  it  is 
forcible.     We  give  the  following  extracts : — 

**  With  us  the  counter-taunt  of  martyrs  made  in  Elizabeth's  reign  has  bee^ 
too  easily  admitted.  No  Roman  Catholics  were  then  put  to  death  but  in  con- 
sequence of  political  opinions,  and  designs  connected  with  their  profession  of 
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religion  against  the  governmenty  and  concerted  too  often  at  Rome  itself.  They 
died  because  they  sought  to  revolutionize  the  government,  and  break  up  the 
political  combinations  of  society.  They  suffered  on  the  scaffold  as  traitors  or 
treason-plotters ;  they  never  died  for  a  mere  religious  opinion,  apart  from  a 
political  determination  to  overthrow  the  government  and  throne ;  whereas  the 
martyrs  of  our  Protestant  Church  died  in  defence  of  simple,  abstract,  religious 
truth.  They  died  in  defence  of  the  real,  and  not  the  corporal  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  holy  sacrament.  This  was  their  opinion,  held  in  the  depths  of  tiie  human 
conscience,  and  should  have  been  remitted  to  ^e  tribunal  of  tne  Judge  of  quick 
and  dead;  whereas  Rome  despised,  dogmatized,  and  l^^lized  death  for  an 
opinion,  which  only  affected  her  own  supremacy  in  tyrannical  despotism  over 
the  mouth,  the  life,  and  the  inward  thought  of  man.''  (p.  35.) 

After  a  fearful  summary  of  the  effects  from  celibacy,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Corporal  Presence,  the  following  nervous  passage  sums 
up  Rome's  benefits  for  the  Newmaniacs  in  three  points : 

"  They  must  make^their  prayers  to  God  in  the  names  and  at  the  altars  of  the 
saints,  and  thus  have  many  Saviours  and  many  crosses  instead  of  one.  Igno- 
rance and  superstition,  the  fetters  of  the  mind,  are  highly  prized  in  the  com- 
munion where  they  have  gone.  Money  there  can  be  paid  for  sins,  and  a  price 
may  be  named  for  the  commission  of  any  act,  which  is  very  different  from  the 
priceless  blood  of  the  Redeemer  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  Pureatory  there  is 
a  bank  of  usury  for  man's  merits,  and  out  of  these  pretended  and  all  unprofitable 
things  a  human  dispensation  is  framed  for  the  pardon  of  sin,  which  overthrows 
the  truth  of  eternal  condemnation  in  one  state,  and  makes  the  Judge  to  have 
more  than  one  left  hand  at  the  last  day. 

"  They  must  place  their  hearts  with  all  its  secrets,  known  best  and  only  to 
God,  in  the  keeping  of  another  man's  knowledge,  who  is  often  inferior  in  deli- 
cacy and  mind  to  the  penitent.  The  absolution  we  can  give  is  rational,  and 
founded  on  the  voluntary  act  of  contrite  confession  as  a  separate  sinner,  with- 
out payment.  Whereas  in  Rome,  the  penance  is  the  price  of  the  absolution, 
and  the  desire  of  cleansing  the  soul  without  a  change  of  heart,  by  the  mere  act 
of  verbal  confession,  leads  to  intolerable  abuses,  and  a  repetition  of  crime. 
There  every  thing  is  sold  for  money,  and  you  may  know  the  price  of  pardon  for 
the  deepest  vice,  and  ransom  the  most  costly  of  all  things,  the  human  soul,  as 
well  as  buy  a  string  of  trumpery  beads  on  which  to  say  your  prayers. 

'*  They  unite  themselves  to  a  Church  which  parades  the  relics  of  the  dead  as 
visible  memorials  of  good  and  holy  men  before  the  eye,  with  all  the  pomp  and 
circumstantialities  of  a  real  spiritual  being  who  is  supposed  to  be  present  by  the 
ignorant,  in  dust,  and  ashes,  and  timber,  and  nails. 

**  They  give  up  their  wives  and  bastardize  their  children,  if  they  retain  their 
holy  orders  in  Rome.  Are  the  wives  of  the  English  clergy  prepared  thus  to 
brand  themselves  with  dishonour,  and  stigmatize  their  offspnngP  Shall  the 
most  exclusive  of  all  rituals  in  the  Mosaic  church  command  the  priesthood  to 
be  married,  and  in  defiance  of  common  sense  and  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
example  of  St.  Peter  and  other  apostles,  will  a  childish  affection  for  the  religious 
seductions  of  a  pompous  ritual  induce  English  women  thus  to  embarrass  their 
position  and  fhmily  affections?"  (p.  38.) 

The  following  passage  on  that  council  that  thrust,  as  Ranke  has 
it,  **  Protestantism  from  her  with  countless  anathemas,"  should  be 
written  in  letters  of  gold : — 

''The  Romish  Church  is  infallible  and  contradictory  to  herself;  she  reduces 
the  whole  sacrament  to  one  half;  Scripture  is  veiled  by  her  own  traditions ; 
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piajrer  is  made  in  public  iti  an  nidcnown  tongue ;  ft»ting  is  eleraled  to  the  rank 
of  a  meritorious  performance  for  salvati^i,  and  not  retained  as  a  mere  dieeipline 
of  the  soul ;  reliance  is  placed  too  often  in  creatures,  and  not  exdusirely  in 
God ;  dependence  on  outward  acts  of  religious  worship  and  alms  is  substitute 
lor  inward  acts  of  thought  and  grace ;  the  intention  of  die  priest  is  made  the 
cause  of  withholding  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  holy  sacrament ;  salvation  is 
denied  in  the  most  positiye  terms  to  all  who  do  not  unite  with  these  peculiar 
errorsi  and  adopt  them  only  as  a  standard  of  true  religion.  Is  not  this  cata- 
logue of  practices  error  ?  and  are  they  not  additions  to  the  Apostles%  Nicene, 
and  Athanasian  creeds  P  Where  will  you  find  them  binding  on  the  conscience, 
even  in  the  Roman  communion  before  the  Council  of  Trent  ?  At  that  fatal 
assembly  Rome  committed  an  act  of  religious  suicide.  She  bound  the  mill- 
stone of  changeless  additions  in  the  creeds  to  her  triple  crown,  and  it  must  sink, 
and  is  doomed  at  last  never  to  rise  again.  This  impolitic  Council  rivetted  the 
chains  of  infallibility  upon  those  subject  to  her  community.  It  is  equally  fatal 
to  break  and  to  bear  the  chain.  She  lost  in  that  city  her  freedom,  and  wrote 
anathemas  against  her  throne."  (p.  41.) 

Many  such  sons  of  the  Church  as  this  stout-hearted  gentleman 
would  soon  dissipate  the  New-men ;  but  alas !  the  evil  of  the  Pro- 
testant communion  is  its  worldliness,  its  lucre-loving  spirit,  its  want 
of  attention  to  such  men  as  the  writer  of  this  pamphlet, — ^iu  our 
opinion,  were  he  in  the  diocese,  a  much  fitter  person  for  either  St 
George's,  Hanover-squwre,  or  St.  James's,  than  either  of  the  present 
recently  appointed  incumbents ;  a  soldier  who  has  seen  service,  who 
'Shows  that  he  can  wield  the  weapons  of  the  Church  Militant,  that  he 
is  acquainted  with  controversy,  that  he  can  contribute  to  the  def(^ce 
of  the  battered  walls  of  the  citadel ;  not  one  who  stays  in  her  simply 
fruges  consvmere^  but  ready  to  minister  to  her  stores,  to  direct  ner 
artillery  into  the  very  camp  of  her  foes,  and  to  follow  it  up  by  forcing 
their  very  entrenchments  and  pulling  down  their  strongholds.  We 
wish  to  see  the  Church  rid  of  the  inanities  of  patronage,  and  filled 
with  special  realities,  men  realizing  some  impression  on  their  people 
and  the  world, — realists  in  the  nohlest  sense  of  the  term. 


Art.  XXIL— 2ife«  Theologian,    Cleaver :  1846. 

This  is  a  Church  publication,  which  sees  the  light  every  second  month. 
It  is  of  a  vecj  hi^  character,  certainly  embracing  much  that  is  good 
in  its  scope,  but  we  ferr  is  given  at  times  to  favour  too  much  tJiat 
wnhappy  section  of  oiff  Chureh,  denominated  the  Pusey  party.  The 
loose  theology  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  and  the  pseudo  Evan- 
gelicals receives  some  withering  blows  from  this  work,  and  they  are 
dealt  with  a  masterly  hand  at  the  weak  points  of  that  anti-church 
system.  The  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  is  shown  to  he  of 
high  Catholic  verity,  and  acknowledged  to  be  such  by  most  church 
communions.  Though  we  do  not  agree  with  the  paper  on  Dr. 
Pusey,  and  neither  estimate  his  talent  or  acquirements  so  highly  as 
the  writer,  we  are  pleased  to  see  that  there  is  at  least  no  attempt 
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made  to  conceal  the  palpable  evild  thiCt  have  resulted  from  auricnlar 
confession  as  at  present  practised  on  the  continent,  and  which  the 
sale  of  the  little  worl^  by  Michelet  abundantly  proves  was  considered 
as  liable  to  great  abuse.  We  are  not  opposed  to  the  burthened  soul 
throwing  itself  in  its  anguish  on  the  Church  for  counsel  and  ghostly 
aid,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  not  more  frequently 
resorted  to.  The  writer,  however,  has  ever  had  and  still  continues 
to  receive  commimications  of  this  sealed  character  from  his  people, 
and  he  trusts  he  has  much  benefited  them  by  such  means.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  will  place  the  views  of  this  work  in  a  fitting  point  for 
general  appreciation: 

"  Our  accusation  against  Rome,  we  reiterate,  is  having  caused  Israel  to 
ofietid,  that  she  has  caused  Christendom  to  reject  or  lightly  regard  truths 
and  practices  which  belong  to  the  Christian  Church.  To  illustrate  our 
meaning,  we  may  instance  ner  doctrines  and  practices  in  reference  to  the 
Euchanst,  Pur^tory,  Prayers  for  the  De€ui,  Extreme  Unction,  the  worship 
of  the  Blessed  Yirgm  $  and  we  assert,  in  regard  to  these  subjects,  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  has  not  merely  corrupted  the  truth,  but  has  deprived  the 
Church  of  the  power  of  expressing  the  truth  in  words,  and  of  carrying  out 
the  truth  in  practice.  Thus,  for  example,  why  are  we  unable  to  express 
the  great  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  in  the  Holy  Eucharist  in  the  way 
we  should  do,  and  with  the  liberty  which  the  ancient  Church  used  ?  We 
answer,  because  Rome  by  her  machinations  has  so  corrupted  the  truth, 
that  the  doctrine  of  ^e  real  presence  is  supposed  by  most  persons  to  be 
identical  with  the  doctrine  of  the  corporeal  presence.  To  insist  upon  the 
real  presence  in  the  Holy  Eucharist  is,  in  the  ears  of  most  persons,  to 
insist  upon  transubstantiation.  In  compelling  the  Church  to  reject  the 
latter,  she  has  succeeded  in  obliterating  the  former."  (No.  2,  New  Series, 
p.  517.) 

The  following  may  be  somewhat  questioned,  but  we  give  it  as  also 
characteristic  of  this  publication. 

**  So  likewise  the  truth  of  which  purgatoij  is  the  perversion, — ^vii.  that 
the  state  of  the  disembodied  spirits  of  the  ndthful  is  one  of  purification ; 
that  they  who  sleep  in  Jesus  are  being  perfected  toc^ether  with  us  $  this 
great  truth  so  distinctly  held  by  the  ancients,  has  been  lost  sight  of  by 
reason  of  Romish  perversion.  Rome  declares  that  state  to  be  one  oi 
penal  suffering.  This  we  deny ;  and  deny  that  it  was  ever  so  considered 
by  the  ancient  Church,  although  we  willingly  admit  that  it  may  well  be 
one  of  purification,  (p.  519.) 

Oiu"  next  extract  we  think  decidedly  wrong,  but  give  it  for  the 
above  reasons, 

"  Here  again  is  our  charfi^e  against  Rome ;  she  has  cut  us  off,  as  &r  as 
she  could,  from  the  fellowship  of  <  the  dead  in  Christ'  We  acknowledge 
that  we  do  not  remember  and  pray  for  the  dead  as  the  Church  of  old  did ; 
we  acknowledge  that  in  this  respect  our  own  Liturgy  is  deficient.  And  if 
we  are  upbraided  because  of  this  deficiency,  we  answer,  it  is  because  of 
Rome,  and  her  corruptions.  She  has  debarred  us  from  the  free  and  full 
out-pourings  of  the  heart  towards  our  departed  brethren.  Instead  of  en- 
couraging the  Church  to  say,  and  comforting  the  Church  by  saying, 
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*  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord,'  she  would  lead  us  to  con- 
template them  in  the  pains  of  purgatory,  or  else,  forestalling  the  day  and 
kingdom  of  Chriflt,  would  persuade  us  to  hehold  e^lorified  saints  be/ore  the 
resurrection.  On  the  one  hand,  she  forestalls  the  resurrection;  on  the 
other,  she  nullifies  the^  death  of  Christ  and  His  descent  into  Hades." — 
(p.  520.) 

The  following  is  bold ;  and  though  we  dBmur  to  the  prima  inter 
pares,  since  the  Anglican  Church  is  her  equal  in  antiquity  and  power, 
and  her  superior  in  purity,  yet  it  will  snow  that  this  work  is  not 
blindly  Italian  in  its  views  ; 

"  Nor  let  it  be  said,  that  in  thus  speaking  we  are  violating  the  bonds  of 
charity.  It  is  not  so.  We  recognise  the  Church  of  Rome  as  a  sister 
Church.  We  are  willing,  heartily  willing,  to  acknowledge  her  past  ser- 
vices. We  would  gladly  give  her  the  place  of  prima  inter  pares,  if  she 
would  turn  from  those  ways  that  are  Koman  and  un-Catholic.  To  all 
members  of  the  Roman  Church  in  other  lands  we  would  say,  abide  in  her 
communion,  and  wait  for  her  deliverance.  But  as  Anglicans,  we  must 
ftilfil  our  duty  to  our  brethren.  We  must  discharge  the  burden  which  is 
our  common  burden;  and  that  burden  and  that  duty  is  to  witness  that 
those  doctrines  and  those  practices  which  are  Roman  are  not  Catholic  J* — 
(p.  523.) 


Art,  XXIII. — A  Peep  into  Toorkisthan,  By  Captain  Hollo  Burslem. 
Richardson:  1846. 

In  the  month  of  June  1840,  Lieutenant  Sturt,  so  well  known  for  his 
decided  and  gallant  conduct  in  the  Afighkun  war,  was  ordered  to 
survey  the  Passes  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh ;  and  Captain  Burslem,  the 
author  of  the  work  before  us  obtained  leave  to  accompany  him.  The 
party  started  on  the  13th  of  June  to  proceed  to  Balkh,  by  the  road 
through  Bameean.  Their  escort  consisted  of  thirty  Afighauns.  As 
Government  also  sent  treasure  to  Bameean,  eighty  sipahis  accom- 
panied them  to  guard  it.  Without  noticing  smaller  points,  the  19th 
of  June  saw  them  at  the  Oonnye  Pass,  11,400  feet  high.  After  extri- 
cating themselves  from  the  dangers,  that  surrounded  them  in  this 
direction,  from  Nature,  our  traveller  reached  Bameead,  which,  as  it 
has  been  so  well  given  by  Masson,  he  omits  to  describe.  We  pass 
the  Legend  of  the  "  Dragon's  Mouth,'*  from  its  length.  From  this 
direction  our  travellers  proceeded  to  enter  Turkistaun  by  the  pass  of 
Akrobad,  that  divides  it  from  Afifghanistaun.  On  their  route  they 
fell  in  with  Jaber  Khan,  brother  to  Dost  Muhammed.  The  well- 
known  affection  of  this  chief  to  the  English  has  cost  him,  as  Dr. 
Wolff  has  affectingly  pointed  out,  his  all,  and  his  fidelity  to  his  brother 
had  previously  ruined  his  fortunes  with  us.  Captain  Burslem  tells 
us  very  affectingly,  that  during  their  visit  he  tendered,  with  peculiar 
grace  and  dignity,  to  each  of  the  officers  a  small  silver  Muhanmiedan 
coin,  stating  that  he  was  a  poor  man,  and  entirely  dependent  on  the 
generosity  of  the  British.     Jaber  Khan  had  charge  of  the  women 
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aad  children  of  his  brother-;  we  give  the  following  d^criptioh  of 

their  costume  :— 

* 

<<  When  in  public  the  high-bom  Affghan  lady  is  so  completely  en- 
veloped by  her  large  veil  (literally  sheet),  that  the  person  is  entirely  con- 
cealed from  head  to  foot ;  there  are  two  eyelet  holes  in  that  part  of  the 
sheet  which  covers  the  face,  admitting  air  and  light,  and  affording  to  the 
fidr  one,  herself  unseen,  a  tolerable  view  of  external  objects.  I  trust  I 
may  be  permitted  without  indiscretion  to  remove  this  shroud,  and  give 
some  slight  description  of  the  costume. 

<'  Over  a  short  wnite  under-garinent,  whose  name  of  Kammese  (chemise) 
sufficiently  denotes  its  use,  is  a  Peiran,  or  jacket,  which,  amongst  the 
higher  classes,  is  made  of  Bokhara  cloth,  or  not  unfrequently  of  Russian 
broad  cloth,  brought  overland  through  Bokhara.  This  ^rment  is  gene- 
rally of  some  glaring  gaudv  colour,  red  or  brisiit  yeuow,  richly  em- 
broidered either  in  silk  or  gold;  it  is  very  like  the  Turkish  jacket,  but  the 
inner  side  of  the  sleeve  is  open,  and  merely  confined  at  the  wrist  with 
hooks  and  eyes.  A  pair  of  loose  trowsers,  gathered  at  the  waist  with  a 
running  silken  cord,  and  large  at  the  ankle,  forms  a  nrominent  feature  in 
the  costume,  and  is  made  either  of  calico,  shawl-cloth,  or  Cashmere  bro- 
cade, accordini^  to  the  finances  of  the  wearer.  Instead  of  stockings,  they 
wear  a  kind  of  awkward-looking  linen  bag,  yellow  or  red,  soled  wim  thick 
cloth  or  felt,  the  top  bein^  ed^ed  with  shawl-cloth.  The  shoes  are  similar 
to  Uie  Turkish  slipper,  with  the  usu^l  Affghan  high-pointed  heels  tipped 
with  iron ;  and  as  these  articles  must  firom  their  snape  be  an  impediment 
to  walking,  I  presume  that  the  real  use  to  which  they  are  generally  put 
must  have  given  rise  to  the  common  expression  in  Hindoostan  for  any 
punishment  inflicted,  the  term  being  '  jutte  mar,'  literally,  beating  wim 
the  shoe.  The  weapon  put  to  this  purpose  would  be  venr  formidable,  and 
I  have  little  doubt  that  the  beauties  of  the  harem  keep  their  lords  in  high 
discipline  by  merely  threatening  with  such  an  instrument."  (p.  64.) 

On  the  4th  of  July  our  travellers  crossed  the  DundunShikkun  Kotul, 
or  "  Tooth-breaking  Pass."  On  the  tremendous  character  of  these 
passes  Captain  Burslem  has  the  following  remarks : 

^  It  must  be  confessed  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  immense  advan- 
tage the  rugfi^ed  nature  of  their  barren  land  would  five  them  over  a  regu- 
lar army,  and  thus  they  were  unable  to  form  an  idea  of  the  value  of  the 
resistance  which  a  few  determined  mountaineers  might  oppose.  Amongst 
other  wild  schemes,  I  &ncy  that  the  idea  was  once  entertained,  or  at  all 
events  the  question  was  mooted,  of  sending  a  force  to  Bokhara  to  procure 
the  release  of  poor  Stoddart  Without  dwelling  upon  the  enormous  sacri- 
fice of  life  and  treasure  which  such  an  expedition,  of  majspiitude  sufficient 
to  ensure  success,  would  entail,  I  may  be  permitted  to  point  out  what  from 
personal  observation  I  have  been  led  to  consider  as  the  *  least  impossible ' 
route.  The  line  I  should  recommend  would  be  the  one  we  pursued  as  far 
^  Koollum,  when  the  force  should  so  shape  its  route  as  to  avoid  the  great 
sandy  desert,  which  extends  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Kool- 
lum to  Bokhara,  by  keeping  to  the  north,  and  <  stikin^'  the  Oxus,  which 
is  navigable  for  boats  or  heavy  burthen  for  many  hundred  miles  above  the 
capital.  But  even  on  this  plan  we  must  suppose  the  force  to  have  already 
surmounted  the  thousand  and  one  passes  winch  occur  between  Cabul  and 
Koollum.  Much  has  been  printed,  and  a  great  deal  more  written  and 
wisely  left  unprinted,  concerning  the  practicability  of  these  routes  for  a 
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modern  army ;  it  savours  of  a  useless  truism  to  state,  that  if  the  govern- 
ment making  the  attempt  has  resources  sufficient  in  men,  transport,  and 
treasure,  and  dwells  not  upon  the  sacrifice  of  these  three  necessaries  for 
an  army,  the  thin^  may  be  done;  but  I  can  hardly  conceive  any  crisis  in 
political  afiairs  which  could  render  such  a  measure  advantageous  to  the 
party  undertaking  it  The  advancing  force  will  always  suffer,  whether  it 
pe  Kussia  advancing  upon  India,  or  India  advancing  towards  Europe. 
The  hand  of  God  has  fixed  the  tremendous  barrier :  woe  to  him  who 
would  despise  the  warning!"  (p.  88.) 

Dr.  Wolff  has  named  the  Koollum  route  in  his  book  as  one  transit 
to  Bokhara ;  and  if  it  be  hard  to  punish  the  Ameer  of  Bokhara,  it  is 
somewhat  consoling  to  reflect  that  the  attempts  of  Bussia  in  these 
directions  would  be  nearly  hopeless.  Of  the  generous  feeling  of  the 
Indian  army  to  their  imprisoned  brother-officer,  we  have  repeatedly 
spoken ;  it  does  that  service  the  highest  honour.  The  introduction  of 
our  travellers  to  the  chief  of  the  Douab,  Shah  Pursund  Khan,  leads 
to  the  adventure  of  the  ice  caverns,  which  is  really  worth  the  telling. 
The  Usbeck  chief,  however,  had  no  great  opinion  of  venturing  to 
explore  these  places,  and  his  sentiments  of  Usbeck  honour  are  rather 
amusing : 

<< '  Mind,'  said  he,  '  that  the  chief  of  Heibnk  and  the  Meer  Walli  of 
Koollum  are  my  enemies,  and  may  be  yours.'  *  If,'  answered  Sturt,  *  we 
shall  meet  with  the  same  reception  from  them  as  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed 
from  all  other  chiefs  whose  possessions  we  have  had  occasion  to  trespass 
upon  during  our  joumeyings,  we  cannot  complain  of  want  of  either  kind- 
ness or  hospitality ;  for,  as  travellers  we  come,  and  once  eating  the  *  salt 
of  an  Uzbejg,'  we  know  that  none  would  dishonour  himself  by  acting  the 
traitor.'  *  True,'  retorted  the  Khan ;  *  but  he  who  is  your  friend  whfle  in 
his  dominions,  will  rob  you  as  soon  as  you  set  your  loot  across  his  fron- 
tier.' "  (p.  99.) 

The  Khan  openly  told  them  that  the  caverns  they  sought  to  ex- 
plore were  the  domicile  of  the  Evil  One,  and  that  no  stranger  who 
had  presumed  to  intrude  upon  the  privacy  of  the  awful  inhabitant, 
had  returned  to  tell  the  tale.  Howev^,  as  our  travell^s  insisted  on 
the  adventure,  the  Khan  accompanied  them.  He  stated  en  route 
that  he  had  once  a  similar  anxiety,  but  that  when  he  had  ventured 
inside  a  short  distance,  he  came  upon  the  print  of  a  naked  foot,  imd 
beside  it  another  extraordinary  impression,  which  he  suspected  to  be 
the  foot  of  Sheitan,  or  the  Devil.  This  had  satisfied  him  for  the 
following  reasons :  Any  human  being  would  require  sustenance,  aaad 
must  buy  it  at  the  fort ;  but  he  knew  every  one  who  came,  and  that 
Granger  had  never  come  to  him.  The  Mullah  who  was  with  him 
told,  however,  the  following  story : 

"  <  The  name  of  the  cavern  is  Yeermalik,  and  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
Ibja/  said  he,  settUng  himsdf  in  his  saddle  Jfbr  a  long  stonr.  '  In  Uie  ihae 
of  the  invasion,  six  hundred  years  ago,  of  Ghengis  Khan  the  Tartar,  seven 
hundred  men  of  the  Huzareh  tribe,  With  their  wives  and  their  famOie^, 
and  a  stock  of  provisions,  took  possesdon  of  this  cavera,  hoping  to  escape 
the  fury  of  the  ruthless  invader,  and  never  stirred  beyond  its  month.   But 
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the  cruel  Ghengis,  after  wasting  the  country  with  fire  and  swotd,  set  on 
foot  a  strict  search  for  such  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  as  had  fled  from 
his  tyranny.  His  blood-hounds  soon  scented  the  wretched  Huzarehs, 
and  a  strong  party  was  sent  to  drive  them  from  their  place  of  refuge.  But 
despair  lent  to  the  besieged  a  courage  which  was  not  the  characteristic  of 
their  tribe;  and  knowing  that,  if  taken  alive,  a  lingering  torture  and  cruel 
death  would  be  their  fate,  they  resolved  to  make  go<w  their  defence  at 
every  hazard.  The  mouth  of  uie  cave  was  small,  and  no  sooner  did  the 
invaders  rush  in,  than  they  were  cut  down  by  those  inside :  in  vain  were 
more  men  thrust  in  to  take  the  place  of  those  slain;  the  advantages  of 
position  were  too  great,  and  they  were  obliged  at  length  to  desist.  But 
Ghen^  was  not  to  be  balked  of  his  victims,  and  his  devilish  cunning  sug- 

gested  the  expedient  of  lighting  straw  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave  to  suffocate 
lose  inside ;  but  the  size  of  the  place  prevented  his  plan  from  taking 
effect,  so  he  at  last  commanded  a  laree  fragment  of  rock  to  be  rolled  to 
the  month  of  the  cavern,  adding  another  as  a  support;  and  having  thus 
effectually  barred  their  exit,  he  cruelly  abandoned  them  to  their  fate.  Of 
course  the  whole  party  suffered  a  miserable  death,  and  it  is  perhaps  the 
spirits  of  the  muraered  men  that,  wandering  about  and  hauntmg  it,  have 
given  a  suspicious  character  to  the  place ;  but/  concluded  he,  rather  dog- 
matically, '  the  devil  does  not  live  there  now :  it  is  too  cold ! !' "  (p.  104.) 

They  arrive  at  a  small  exterior  cavern,  and  descend  a  shaft,  and 
realize  the  Mullah's  story : 

**  We  proceeded  down  the  sloping  shaft,  occasionaUy  bruising  ourselves 
against  its  jagged  sides,  until  our  leader  suddenly  came  to  a  d^  halt.  I 
was  next  to  him,  and  coining  up  as  close  as  I  could,  I  found  that  one  step 
further  would  have  precipitated  the  adventurous  euide  into  an  abyss,  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  which  were  undistin^shable.  After  gazing  for  a 
moment  into  this  apparently  insurmountable  obstacle  to  our  nirther  pro- 
gress, I  could  just  perceive  a  narrow  ledge  about  sixteen  feet  below  me, 
tnat  the  eye  could  trace  for  a  few  yards  only,  beyond  which  it  was  lost  in 
the  deep  gloom  surrounding  us.  Our  conductor  had  already  made  up  his 
mind  wnat  to  do :  he  proceeded  to  unwind  his  long  narrow  turban,  com- 
posed of  cotton  cloth,  and  called  to  his  comrades  to  do  the  same ;  by  join- 
ing these  together  tiiey  formed  a  kind  of  rope,  by  means  of  which  we 
gradually  lowered  each  other,  till  at  last  a  party,  ten  in  number,  were 
safely  landed  on  the  ledge.  We  left  a  couple  of  men  to  haul  us  up  on  our 
return,  and  proceeded  on  our  way,  ffroping  along  the  brink  of  the  yawn- 
ing chasm.  Every  now  and  then  me  loose  stones,  set  in  motion  by  our 
feet,  would  slip  into  this  bottomless  pit,  and  we  could  hear  them  bounding 
down  from  ledge  to  ledge,  smashing  themselves  into  a  thousand  frag- 
ments, tiU  the  echoes,  so  often  repeated,  were  hke  the  independent  file- 
firing  ot  a  battalion  of  in&ntry.  Sometimes  the  narrow  path  would  be 
covered  for  a  distance  of  many  feet  with  a  smooth  coat  of  ice,  and  then  it 
was  indeed  dangerous.  After  moving  on  in  this  way  for  some  minutes, 
the  road  gpradu£dly  widened  till  we  found  ourselves  on  the  damp  and  drip- 
ping floormg  of  a  chamber  of  unknown  dimensions ;  the  torch-light  was 
not  strong  enough  to  enable  us  to  conceive  the  size  of  this  subterraneous 
hall,  but  all  around  us  lay  scattered  melancholy  proofe  that  there  was 
aome  sad  foundation  for  the  Mullah's  story.  Hunareds  of  human  skele- 
tons were  strewed  around ;  as  for  as  the  eye  could  penetrate  these  mourn- 
ful relies  presented  themselves :  they  were  very  perfect,  and  had  evidenUy 
not  been  disturbed  since  death;  some  had  more  die  appearance  of  the 
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shrivelled-up  remains  which  we  find  in  the  Mosque  on  the  roid  to  the 
Grand  St  Bernard,  and  lay  aboat  us  in  all  the  varied  positions  induced  by 
their  miserable  fate.  Here  it  seemed  that  a  group  had,  while  sufficient 
strength  yet  remained,  huddled  themselves  together,  as  if  to  keep  up  the 
vital  warmth  of  which  death  so  slowly  and  yet  so  surely  was  depriving 
them.  A  little  farther  on  was  a  figure  in  a  sitting  nosture,  with  two  infants 
still  clasped  in  its  bony  arms ;  and  then  again  tne  eye  would  fall  upon 
some  solitary  figure  with  outstretched  limbs,  as  if  courting  that  death 
'  which  on  the  instant  responded  to  the  calL  Involuntarily  my  thoughts 
recurred  to  Dante's  beautiful  description  of  the  Comte  Ugolino's  chil£en, 
and  their  piteous  end  in  the  Torre  della  Fame, — ^but  here,  a  sickening 
sense  of  the  dreadful  reality  of  the  horrors,  which  it  was  evident  from 
these  mute  memorials  of  man's  cruelty  to  his  fellows  had  been  endured, 
quite  oppressed  me,  and  I  wished  I  had  never  visited  the  spot.  I  felt 
myself  so  much  harrowed  by  this  sad  scene,  that  I  endeavoured  to  distract 
my  attention ;  but  what  was  my  astonishment  when  my  eye  fell  upon  the 
print  of  a  human  naked  foot,  and  beside  it  the  distinct  mark  of  the  pointed 
neel  of  the  A&han  boot !  I  hope  my  reader  will  cnve  me  credit  for  truth : 
I  can  assure  him  that  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  believe  my  own 
eyes,  though  I  considered  that  the  result  of  our  explorations  would  ex- 
plain in  part  the  sight,  which  appeared,  to  me  so  extraordinarv,  and 
which  tallied  so  strangely  ¥rith  the  foot-prints  which  had  frightened 
Shah  Pursnnd  Khan  twelve  years  ago.  I  was  still  absorbed  in  reflections 
of  no  very  gay  colour,  when  one  of  the  attendants  warned  me  that  if  I 
staid  all  dav  amongst  the  **  dead  people,"  there  would  not  be  sufficient 
oil  to  feed  the  torches,  and  we  should  be  unable  to  visit  the  ice  caves.  I 
was  immediately  roused,  and  proceeded  onwards  with  the  party  through 
several  low  arches  and  smaller  caves :  suddenly  a  strange  glare  spread 
itself  about  me,  and  after  a  few  more  steps  a  magpiificent  spectacle  pre- 
sented itself.  In  the  centre  of  a  large  cave  stood  an  enormous  mass  of 
«lear  ice,  smooth  and  polished  as  a  mirror,  and  in  the  form  of  a  gigantic 
l»ee-hive,  with  its  dome*8haped  top  just  touching  the  long  icicles  which  de- 
pended from  the  jaeged  surfEice  of  the  rock.  A  small  aperture  led  to  the 
interior  of  this  wonoerful  congelation,  the  walls  of  which  were  nearly  two 
feet  thick ;  the  floor,  sides,  and  roof  were  smooth  and  slippery,  and  our 
figures  were  reflected  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  from  side  to  side  in  end- 
less repetition.  The  inside  of  this  chilly  abode  was  divided  into  several 
compartments  of  every  fmtastic  shape ;  in  some  the  glittering  icicles 
hung  like  curtains  from  the  roof;  in  others  the  vault  was  smooth  as  glass. 
Beautifully  brilliant  were  the  prismatic  colours  reflected  from  the  varied 
sur&ce  of  the  ice,  when  the  torches  flashed  suddenly  upon  them  as  we 
passed  from  cave  to  cave.  Around,  above,  beneath,  every  thing  was  of 
solid  ice,  and  being  unable  to  stand  on  account  of  its  slippery  nature,  we 
slid  or  rather  glided  mysteriously  along  the  glassy  surface  of  this  hall  of 
spdls.  In  one  of  the  largest  compartments  the  icicles  had  reached  the 
floor,  and  gave  the  idea  of  pillars  supporting  the  roof.  Altogether  to  me 
the  sight  was  as  novel  as  it  was  magnificent,  and  I  only  regret  that  my 
powers  of  description  are  inadequate  to  do  justice  to  what  I  saw. 

'<  After  wandering  for  some  time  amongst  these  extraordinary  cham- 
bers, we  proceed^  rarther  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  caverns  in  which 
they  were  formed;  these  seemed  to  branch  out  into  innumerable  galleries, 
which  again  intersected  each  other.  Sometimes  they  expanded  into  halls, 
the  dimensions  of  which  our  feeble  light  prevented  us  from  calculating ; 
and  anon  they  contracted  into  narrow  passages,  so  low  that  we  were 
obliged  to  creep  along  them  on  our  hands  and  knees."  (p.  109.) 
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In  his  eagerness  to  trace  the  mysterious  foot-prints,  our  author 
meets  with  a  fall,  precipitates  a  mass  of  rock  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cavern,  terrifies  the  Usbecks  out  of  their  wits,  who  expect  an  imme* 
diate  appearance  of  Sheitan  himself,  and,  unhappily,  extinguishes 
his  torch  in  the  fall.  But  we  must  let  Captain  Burslem  describe  the 
issue  :•— 

'*  The  effect  of  my  mishap  was  instantaneous.  Our  followers  raised  atf 
universal  shout  of  Sheitan,  Sheitan !  (the  devil,  the  devil,)  and  rushed  bel- 
ter skelter  back  from  the  direction  of  the  sound.  In  the  confusion  all  the 
torches  carried  bv  the  natives  were  extinguished,  and  had  not  my  friend 
Sturt  displayed  the  most  perfect  coolness  and  self-possession,  we  should 
have  been  in  an  alarming  predicament;  for  he  (uninfluenced  by  any  such 
supernatural  fears  as  had  been  excited  amongst  the  runaways  by  the 
infernal  turmoil  produced  by  my  unlucky  foot,  and  though  himself  ite- 
rant of  the  cause  of  it  from  having  been  intent  upon  the  foot-marks  vmen 
I  slipped)  remained  perfectly  unmoved  with  his  torch,  the  only  one  still 
burning,  raised  high  above  his  head,  waiting  patiently  till  the  panic 
should  subside.  Order  was  at  length  restored  in  some  degree,  but  the 
thirst  of  enterprise  was  cooled,  and  the  natives  loudly  declared  they  would 
follow  the  devil  no  &rther,  and  that  we  must  return  forthwith.  Shah 
Pursund  Khan,  who  was  just  as  great  a  coward  as  the  rest,  declared  it  was 
no  use  followinfif  the  track  any  more,  for  it  was  well  known  the  cavern  ex- 
tended to  Cabiu!  Finding  it  useless  endeavouring  to  revive  the  broken 
spirits  of  these  cravens,  we  reluctantly  conmiencea  a  retrogade  movement, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  remain  in  lastine  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  mys» 
terious  origin  of  the  foot-print.  We  nad  considerable  difficulty  in  findmg 
our  way  back  to  the  ice-rooms ;  the  fears  of  our  followers  had  now  com- 
pletely got  the  better  of  them;  they  lost  their  presence  of  mind,  and 
consequently  their  way ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  we  had  wandered  about 
for  more  than  an  hour  that  we  hit  upon  the  ledge^  which  eventually  led  us 
to  the  drop  which  we  had  originaUy  descended  by  means  of  the  ladder  of 
turbans.  At  the  head  of  this  drop  we  had  lefr  a  couple  of  men  to  haul  us 
up ;  as  soon  as  they  perceived  the  light  of  our  expiring  torches,  they 
called  out  loudlv  to  us  to  make  haste  and  get  out  of  the  place,  for  they 
had  seen  the  Sheitan,  about  an  hour  ago,  run  alons^  the  ledge  beneath 
them,  and  disappear  in  the  gloom  beyond.  This  information  raised  the 
terror  of  the  poor  natives  to  a  climax ;  all  made  a  rush  for  the  rope  of 
turbans,  and  four  or  five  havinc^  clutched  hold  of  it,  were  in  the  act  of 
dragging  down  turban,  men,  and  torches  upon  our  devoted  heads,  when 
Sturt  interfered,  and  by  his  firm  remonstrances,  aided  by  the  timely  fall 
of  a  few  well-aimed  stones  upon  the  heads  of  the  crew,  made  them  relax 
their  ^asp,  and  ascend  one  by  one.  The  chief,  being  the  lightest,  claimed 
the  privilege  of  being  drawn  up  first,  which  was  readily  agreed  to ;  and 
so  in  succession  each,  when  ne  had  mounted,  assisted  in  drawins^  up 
his  companions,  till  at  last  we  were  all  safely  landed  at  the  top,  out  of  the 
reach  of  any  ordinary-sized  devil.  We  soon  emerged  into  the  open  air,, 
covered  with  dust  from  head  to  foot  like  Indian  Fakeers,  after  having 
been  for  nearly  four  hours  wandering  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Our 
followers  soon  regained  their  couraee  now  the  danger  was  past,  and  each 
in  turn  began  to  boast  of  his  own  valour,  and  sneer  at  the  pusiUanimity  of 
his  comrade  j  but  all  agreed  that  nothing  on  earth  or  in  heaven  should 
ever  tempt  them  again  to  visit  the  ice-caves  of  Yeermalick.**  (p.  116.) 

After  quitting  the  hospitable  chief  of  the  Douab,  our  traveller^' 
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journey  on,^  and  encounter  a  mess^iger  from  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  at 
Cabul,  having  come  from  Bokhara,  bearing  a  letter  from  the  Vakeel, 
a  native  ambassador,  whom  he,  Sir  Alexander,  had  sent  some  time 
back  to  endeavour  to  effect  the  release  of  our  unfortunate  country- 
man. Colonel  Stoddart  His  account,  which  he  had  from  the  Vakeel, 
he  stated,  was  as  follows : — 

**  That  Colonel  Stoddart  accompanied  the  Persian  army  to  Herat,  and 
Ruling  they  could  not  make  the  desired  impression  on  we  walls,  raised 
the  siege,  and  the  Colonel  left  the  army  and  proceeded  across  to  Bokhara, 
whether  to  endeavour  to  effect  the  release  of  the  Russian  slaves,  (there 
being  many  in  the  dominions  of  the  Bokhara  king,)  or  merely  for  amuse- 
ment, he  could  not  say;  but  that  the  latter  was  the  generally  received 
opinion.  On  approacmng  the  city  of  the  tyrant-king  he  met  a  man  riding 
furiously  away  with  a  woman,  and,  as  she  passed,  called  out  to  the  Colo- 
nel, 'Amann,  amaun !'  (mercy,  mercy,);  whereupon  he  immediately  galloped 
up  to  the  ravisher,  and  securing  the  deliverance  of  the  woman,  tola  her  to 
keep  under  his  protection  untd  he  entered  the  city.  On  the  first  day 
after  his  arrival,  the  king  passed  as  the  Colonel  was  riding  on  horseback, 
and  although  the  latter  gave  the  salute  usual  in  his  own  country,  it  did 
not  satisfy  the  ruler ;  moreover,  he,  the  Feringhi,  was  on  horseback  with- 
out permission,  and  therefore  the  Khan  ordered  him  the  following  day 
into  nis  presence.  Messengers  the  next  morning  were  sent,  who  abruptly 
entered  the  Colonel's  house,  and,  finding  he  would  not  ^^inffly-  submit, 
dragged  him  before  their  chief.  He  was  asked  why  he  had  ii&mged  the 
customs  of  the  country  by  riding  on  horseback  in  the  city  ?  and  why  he  did 
not  pay  the  recocnised  submission  to  the  ruler  of  a  free  country?  The 
repfy  was,  that  the  same  compliment  had  been  paid  to  the  kine  of  Bo- 
khara as  was  customary  in  Europe  to  a  crowned  head.  *  And  why  have 
you  presumed  to  ride  on  horseback  within  the  city  walls,  where  no  Fe- 
ringhi is  allowed  P '  *  Because  I  was  ignorant  of  the  custom.'  *  If  s  a  lie ; 
my  messen^rs  ordered  yon  to  dismount,  and  you  would  not.*  *  *Tis  true 
^ey  did  order  me,  and  I  did  not ;  but  I  thought  they  were  doing  more  than 
their  duty.'  After  this  the  king  ordered  him  into  confinement,  where  he 
now  is."  (p.  131.) 

This  man  begged  money  of  the  officers  to  send  him  on,  which  they 
furnished,  and  were  thanked  for  so  doing  on  their  return  to  Cabul 
by  Sir  A.  Bumes,  who  stated  that  the  note  from  the  Vakeel  conveyed 
both  the  failure  of  his  own  efforts,  and  his  imprisonment  as  the  result 
of  his  exertions.  The  delivery  of  Dost  Muhammed  and  his  son  from 
the  Ameer  of  Bokhara  is  eminently  characteristic : — 

^  It  appears  that  the  chief  at  Shere  Subs  had  for  some  time  been  at  en- 
mity with  his  Bokhara  neiehbour ;  and,  wishing  to  do  Dost  Mohammed  a 
good  turn,  he  picked  out  fifty  of  the  most  expert  thieves  in  his  dominions 
— a  difficult  selection  where  the  claims  of  all  to  this  bad  pre-eminence 
were  so  strong ;  but  the  Shere  Subz  chief  was  from  experience  a  tolerable 
judge  of  the  qualifications  of  an  expert  rogue,  and  having  pitched  upon 
his  men,  he  promised  them  valuable  presents,  provided  they  effected,  by 
whatever  means  they  might  chose  to  adopt,  the  release  of  the  Dost;  hint- 
ing at  the  same  time  that  if  they  failed,  he  should  be  under  the  necessity  of 
seizing  and  selling  their  families.  The  thieves  were  successful,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  a  month  the  Dost  was  free. 
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''  If  we  coald  haw  interested  the  chief  of  Shere  Subz  in  our  fovour  by 
presents  and  fair  words,  might  not  the  same  means  have  been  employed 
for  the  reseue  of  poor  Stoddart  ?  The  only  way  to  deal  with  a  ruffian  like 
him  of  Bokhara,  would  have  been  by  pitting  against  him  some  of  his  own 
stamp."  (p.  133.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  such  measures  had  been  resorted  to, 
they  would  have  proved  successful ;  but,  except  in  the  direst  of  cir- 
cumstances, Colonel  Stoddart  would  not  have  been  induced  from  his 
high  English  pride  to  use  them.  Our  travellers  reach  KooUum, 
when  they  perceive  alarming  indications  of  a  wish  to  detain  th^n  as 
prisoners,  and  they  await  the  arrival  of  the  chief,  the  Meer  Walli, 
with  no  small  anxiety. 

"  The  Meer  made  his  appearance  the  following  morning,  and,  after  the 
usual  compliments,  to  our  ffreat  astonishment,  himself  touched  on  the  sub- 
ject. *  I  nave  heard,'  saia  he,  *  that  you  have  sent  out  spies  to  see  if  the 
Bouij  in  the  defile  is  occupied,  and  if  any  of  my  people  are  about  to  restrain 
your  movements.'  This  was  rather  an  ominous  commencement:  'But,' 
continued  the  old  gentleman, '  if  such  had  been  my  intentions,  could  I  not 
have  put  the  whole  of  you  into  confinement  the  moment  yon  arrived  P  At 
all  events,  what  could  you  and  your  party  do  against  my  force  ? '  Sturt 
glanced  his  eye  at  the  speaker ;  for  an  instant,  too,  it  rested  on  me,  as  if 
to  read  my  opinion;  then  he  boldly  answered,  *  You  may  outnumber  us  by 
thousands,  but  you  will  never  capture  us  alive.*  He  said  this  so  calmly, 
with  such  politeness  of  manner,  and  yet  so  firmly,  that  the  Meer  was  evi- 
dently taken  aback.  At  length  be  replied,  *  But  no  such  piece  of  villainy 
has  ever  entered  my  head.'  He  then  adroitly  changed  the  subject,  and 
shortly  after  took  ms  leave."  (p.  143.) 

The  Meer  appeared  to  entertain  a  magnificent  idea  of  the  fortress 
of  KooUum,  which  was  somewhat  abated  by  the  cool  reply  of  Lieu- 
tenant Sturt  to  the  question,  "  In  how  long  a  time  do  you  think 
yonr  army  could  take  my  fortress ? "  "In  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour." 

From  KooUum  our  traveUers  pass  to  Ghoree ;  we  make  one  more 
extract  descriptive  of  a  bridal  race,  which  is  eminently  characteristic 
of  these  Calmuck  tribes : 

"The  conditions  of  the  bridal  race  were  these : — ^The  maiden  has  a  cer- 
tain start  given,  which  she  avails  herself  of  to  gain  a  sufficient  distance 
from  the  crowd  to  enable  her  to  manage  her  steed  with  freedom,  so  as  to 
assist  in  his  pursuit  the  suitor  whom  sne  prefers.  On  a  signal  from  the 
father  aU  the  horsemen  gallop  after  the  fair  one,  and  whichever  first  suc- 
ceeds in  encircling  her  waist  with  his  arm,  no  matter  whether  disagreeable 
or  not  to  her  choice,  is  entitled  to  claim  her  as  his  wife.  After  the  usual 
delays  incident  upon  such  interesting  occasions,  the  maiden  quits  the  circle 
of  her  relations,  and  putting  her  steed  into  a  hand-gaUop,  darte  into  the 
open  plain.  When  satisfied  with  her  position,  she  turns  round  to  the 
impatient  youths,  and  stretches  out  her  arms  towards  them,  as  if  to  woo 
their  aj^oach.  This  is  the  moment  for  giving  the  signal  to  commence 
the  chase,  and  each  of  the  impatient  youths,  dashing  his  pointed  heels 
into  his  courser's  sides,  darts  like  the  unheeded  hawk  in  pursuit  of  the 
fugitive  dove.  The  savannah  was  extensive,  full  twelve  miles  long  and 
three  in  width ;  and  as  the  horsemen  sped  across  the  plain,  the  favoured 
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lover  became  soon  apparent  by  the  efforts  of  the  maiden  to  avoid  all  others 
who  might  approach  ner. 

**  At  length,  after  nearly  two  hours'  racing,  the  number  of  pursuers  is  re* 
duced  to  four,  who  are  all  together,  and  gn^ually  gaining  on  the  pursued : 
with  them  is  the  favourite,  but,  alas !  his  horse  suddenly  fails  in  his  speedy 
and  as  she  anxiously  turns  her  head,  she  perceives  with  dismay  the  hap- 
less position  of  her  lover :  each  of  the  more  fortunate  leaders,  eager  with 
anticipated  triumph,  bending  his  head  on  his  horse's  mane,  shoute  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  *  I  come,  my  Peri ;  I*m  your  lover.*  But  she,  making  a 
sudden  turn,  and  lashing  her  horse  almost  to  fnr^,  darts  across  their  path, 
and  makes  for  that  part  of  the  chummun  (plain)  where  her  lover  was 
vainly  endeavouring  to  goad  on  his  weary  steed.  The  three  others  in- 
stantly check  their  career,  but  in  the  hurry  to  turn  back  two  of  the  horses 
are  dashed  furiously  against  each  other,  so  that  both  steeds  and  riders  roll 
over  the  plain.  The  maiden  laughed,  for  she  well  knew  she  could  elude 
the  single  horseman,  and  flew  to  the  point  where  her  lover  was.  But  her 
only  pursuer  was  rarely  mounted,  ana  not  so  easily  shaken  off;  makings 
last  and  desperate  effort  he  dashed  alon^^ide  the  maiden,  and  stretching 
out  his  arm,  sdmost  won  the  unwilling  nnze ;  but  she,  ben^g  her  head  to 
her  horse's  neck,  duded  his  grasp  and  wheeled  off  again.  Ere  the  dis- 
comfited horseman  could  again  approach  her,  her  lovers  arm  was  around 
her  waist,  and  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  spectators  they  turned  towards 
the  fort."  (p.  169.) 

We  pass  the  terrible  horrors  of  the  Castle  of  Zohawk,  which  would 
really  make  an  admirable  romance,  and  place  our  author  again  safe 
among  his  brother-officers  at  Cabul.  They  proceeded  immediately 
against  the  refractory  chiefs,  whom  Dost  Muhammed  Khan  stirred 
up  to  war  against  England,  and  at  Purwan  Durrali  found  the  enemy 
posted  in  force ;  and  here  a  brother  of  poor  Conolly  fell  by  a  stray 
shot. 

''The  main  column  closing  up  continued  to  advance ;  the  enemy  did  not 
make  a  very  determined  resistance,  yet  a  chance  shot  killed  poor  £dward 
Conolly,  brother  to  the  victim  of  the  ruffian  king  of  Bokhara.  His — poor 
fellow ! — ^was  a  soldier's  death ;  though  we  deplore  his  loss,  we  know  that 
he  died  in  honourable  warfere ;  but  we  have  no  such  consolation  for  the 
fate  of  his  poor  brother,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  his  indignant  coun- 
•  trymen  can  refrain  from  imprecating  the  vengeance  of  Gk)d  upon  the  cow- 
ardly destroyer  of  so  much  talent  and  virtue."  (p.  220.) 

The  terrible  character  of  the  lex  talionis  that  exists  in  these  re- 
gions, may  be  derived  from  the  following  anecdote : — 

"  Our  bugles  had  just  sounded  the  first  call  to  dinner,  when  a  few  offi- 
cers, who  were  strolling  in  front  of  the  camp,  observed  a  woman  with  a 
black  veil  walking  humedly  from  some  dark-lookine  object,  and  proceed 
in  the  direction  of  that  part  of  the  camp  occupied  by  the  Affghim  force 
under  Prince  Timour  Shah,  the  Shah  Zada,  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  of 
Cabul.  On  approaching  the  object,  it  was  discovered  to  be  a  man  lying  on 
the  ground,  with  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  his  throat  half  severed,  with 
three  stabs  in  his  breast,  and  two  gashes  across  the  stomach.  The  mangled 
wretch  was  still  breathing,  and  a  medical  man  beinfi^  at  hand,  measures 
were  instantly  taken  most  calculated  to  save  his  life ;  out  without  success, 
and  in  a  Quarter  of  an  hour  he  was  a  corpse.  Familiar  as  we  were  with 
scenes,  wnich  in  our  own  happy  land  would  have  excited  the  horror  and 
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disgust  of  every  man  possessed  of  the  common  feelings  of  humanity,  there 
was  something  in  this  strange  murder  which  caused  us  to  make  inquiries, 
and  the  reader  will  hardly  helieve  me  when  I  tell  him  that  the  victim  met 
his  &te  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  Timour  Shah.  The  woman 
whom  we  first  observed  was  the  legal  murderess.  She  had  that  morning 
been  to  the  Shah  Zada,  and  sworn  on  the  Koran  that  the  deceased,  many 
years  back,  had  murdered  her  husband  and  ran  away  with  his  other  wife ; 
she  had  demanded  redress  according  to  the  Mahommedan  law — blood  for 
blood.  The  Shah  Z%da  offered  the  woman  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
if  she  would  waive  her  claim  to  right  of  personally  inflicting  .the  punish- 
ment on  the  delinquent,  and  aUow  the  man  to  be  delivered  over  to  his 
officers  of  justice,  promising  a  punishment  commensurate  with  the  crime 
he  had  committed.  But  the  woman  persisted  in  her  demand  for  the  law  of 
the  Koran.  Her  victim  was  bound  and  delivered  into  her  hands ;  she  had 
him  conducted  in  front  of  the  prince's  camp  about  three  hundred  yards 
off,  and  effected  her  inhuman  revenge  with  an  Afighan  knife, — a  fit  instru- 
ment for  such  a  purpose."  (p.  224.) 

We  close  this  article  with  a  daring  achievement,  almost  without  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  English  gallantry.  Dost  Mohammed  ap- 
peared with  a  small  body  of  cavalry  before  the  British  lines,  and  the 
intrepid  Eraser  proceeded  to  attack  him.  A  panic  seized  the  troopers, 
and  they,  without  charging,  wheeled  about  and  fled.  We  give  the 
result  in  our  author's  words : — 

"  But  not  for  one  single  instant  did  Fraser  hesitate ;  with  a  bitter  and 
well-merited  expression  of  contempt  at  this  unmanly  desertion,  he  briefly 
said,  'We  must  charge  alone,'  and  dashing  spurs  into  his  horse,  he  rushed 
to  an  almost  certain  fate,  followed  by  Ponsonby,  Crispin,  Broadfoot,  Dr. 
Lord,  and  hj  about  a  dozen  of  his  men,  who  all  preferred  an  honourable 
death  to  an  ignominous  life. 

^*  The  feelings  of  disgust  mingled  with  intense  admiration  with  which 
this  unparalleled  scene  was  viewed  by  the  infantry,  can  be  better  imagined 
than  expressed ;  and  those  who,  under  similar  trymg  circumstances,  would 
have  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  heroism  of  their  countrymen,  could  scarce 
subdue  a  thrill  of  horror  as  this  handful  of  brave  soldiers  saUoped  forward. 
The  intrepid  Fraser,  mounted  upon  a  laree  and  powerful  Enelish  horse, 
literally  hewed  a  lane  for  himself  through  the  astonished  A&hans ;  and 
Ponsonby  too — for  I  am  weary  of  seeking  fresh  epithets  for  their  unsur- 
passable conduct — on  a  strong  Persian  mare,  for  a  time  bore  down  all 
opposition.  Dost  Mohammed  himself,  though  in  some  personal  danc^er 
from  the  impetuosity  of  this  desperate  charge,  could  not  restrain  his 
admiration.  The  event  fully  proved  the  danger  incurred.  Dr.  Lord, 
Crispin,  and  Broadfoot  upheld  tne  dory  of  their  countrv  to  the  last,  and* 
feU  covered  with  many  wounds.  Fraser  and  Ponsonby  were  both  des- 
perately hacked,  and  owed  their  lives  to  their  horses  becoming  unmanage- 
able, bearing  their  riders  from  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  The  reins  of  Pon- 
sonby's  brime  were  cut,  and  he  himself  grievously  wounded  in  the  face, 
while  Fraser' s  arm  was  nearly  severed  m  two ;  neither  did  their  horses 
escape  in  the  conflict,  as  both  bore  deep  gashes  of  the  Affghan  blades." 
(p.  234.) 

English  soldiers  will  long  remembier  such  a  deed  as  this,  and  the 
hero  of  Purwan  Durrah  live  for  many  generations  in  the  memory  of 
his  country. 
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Art.  XXIV.— r*^  JTarki  of  TTalter  Samge  Landor.     2  vols. 

Moxon:  1846. 

The  "  Imaginary  Conversations"  of  this  writer  contain  probably,  in 
many  instances,  the  largest  real  particulars  known  of  the  persons  to 
whom  they  refer.  There  is,  however,  a  rough-spoken  tone  in  these 
conversations,  a  point,  blank  mode  of  saying  things,  which,  however 
characteristic  of  the  time,  is  scarcely  endurable  to  modem  hiemeancey 
and  renders  this  work  largely  unreadable  by  ladies.  We  allude  to 
such  declarations  as  those  of  Richard  the  First  to  the  Abbot  of  Box- 
ley,  the  dialogue  between  King  James  and  Casaubon,  and  elsewhere^ 
which  shock  the  reader,  without  eminently  increasing  the  picture  of 
the  time.  Some  of  the  vaticinations  conveyed  in  Uiese  pages  are, 
however,  rather  unlucky.  The  following,  in  the  conversation  between 
Southey  and  Porson,  has,  unhappily,  never  received,  from  what  has  yet 
been  unfolded,  the  slightest  countenance ;  for  while  by  the  labours  of 
Mai,  and  by  search  in  Mount  Athos,  numerous  valuable  fragments 
have  been  recovered,  a  similar  good  fortune  as  to  known  writers  has 
not  attended  our  researches  at  Herculaneum : — 

**  Ponon.  The  roost  contemptible  of  the  Medicean  family  did  more  for  the 
adTancement  of  letters  than  the  whole  body  of  existing  potentates.  If  their  de- 
licacy is  shocked  or  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  a  proposal  to  send  scientific  and 
learned  men  to  Naples,  let  them  send  a  brace  of  pointers  as  internuncios,  and 
the  property  is  their  own.  Twenty  scholars  in  se? en  years  might  retrieve  the 
worst  losses  we  experience  from  the  bigotry  of  Popes  and  Calife.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  assert  that  every  Herculanean  manuscript  might  within  that  period  be 
unfolded ;  but  the  three  first  legible  sentences  might  be ;  which  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  inform  the  intelligent  reader  whether  a  fiirther  attempt  on  the  scroll 
would  repay  his  trouble.  There  are  fewer  than  thirty  Greek  authors  worth  in- 
quiring for ;  they  exist  beyond  doubt,  and  beyond  doubt  they  may,  by  attention, 
patience,  and  skill,  be  brought  to  light."  (vol.  i.  p.  20.) 

The  charm  of  this  writer's  natural  and  easy  style  breaks  upon  one 
at  every  step  through  his  writings;  and  if  he  lack  the  vivacity  of 
Lucian,  he  supplies  it  with  something  far  sweeter  to  our  mind.  How 
beauti&l  are  the  words  of  Kosciusko,  in  the  dialogue  between  him 
and  Poniatowski  in  Switzerland : — 

**  Koscuitko.  My  friend  !  I  have  lost  nothing :  I  have  received  no  injury :  1 
am  in  the  midst  of  our  country  day  and  night.  Absence  is  not  of  matter :  the 
body  does  not  make  it  t  absence  quickens  our  love  and  elevates  our  affections : 
absence  is  the  invisible  and  incorporeal  mother  of  ideal  beauty.  Were  I  in 
Poland,  how  many  things  are  there  which  would  disturb  and  perhaps  exasperate 
me !  Here  I  can  think  of  her  as  of  some  departed  soul,  not  yet  indeed  clothed 
in  light  nor  exempted  from  sorrowfiilness,  but  divested  of  passion,  removed  from 
tumult,  and  inviting  to  contemplation.  She  is  the  dearer  to  me,  because  she 
reminds  me  that  I  have  performed  my  duty  to  her.  Permit  me  to  go  on.  I 
said  that  a  good  or  generous  action  never  met  with  much  ingratitude.  I  do 
not  deny  that  ingratitude  may  be  very  general :  but  even  if  we  experience  it 
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from  all  qaarters,  there  is  yet  no  evidence  of  its  weight  or  its  intentitv.  We 
bear  upon  our  heads  an  immense  column  of  air,  but  the  nature  of  thmgs  has 
rendered  us  insensible  of  it  altogether :  have  we  not  likewise  a  strength  and  a 
support  against  what  is  equally  external,  the  breath  of  worthless  men  ?  Very 
far  is  that  from  being  much  or  great,  which  a  single  movement  of  self-esteem 
tosses  up  and  scatters.  Slaves  make  out  of  barbarians  a  king  or  emperor ;  the 
clumsiest  hand  can  feshion  such  mis-shapen  images ;  but  the  high  and  discern* 
ing  spirit  spreads  out  its  wings  from  precipices,  raises  itself  up  slowly  by  great 
efforts,  acquires  ease,  velocity,  and  might  by  elevation,  and  suns  itself  in  the 
smiles  of  its  Creator*.'*  (vol.i.  p.  113.) 

The  dialogue  between  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn  is  a  wonder-* 
fhl  re-ph)diiction  of  the  very  life  and  conversation  of  that  monster 
king ;  but  Anne  is  rather  drawn  too  favourably,  since  her  want  of 
delicacy  is  almost  an  historical  fact.     We  extract  the  conclusion : — 

^^Anne,  I  would  be  instructed  by  the  wisest  of  theologians:  such  is  your 
highness.' 

"  *  Henry,  Are  the  sins  of  the  body,  foul  as  they  are,  comparable  to  those  of 
the  soulP' 

**  *  Anne,  When  they  are  united,  they  must  be  worst. 

**  *  Henry,  Go  on,  go  on :  thou  pushest  thy  own  breast  against  the  sword ; 
God  hath  deprived  thee  of  thy  reason  for  thy  punishment.  I  must  hear  more : 
proceed,  I  charge  thee.' 

***Anne,  An  aptitude  to  believe  one  thing  rather  than  another,  from  igno- 
rance or  weakness,  or  from  the  more  persuasive  manner  of  the  teacher,  or  n'om 
his  purity  of  life,  or  from  the  strong  impression  of  a  particular  text  at  a  particu- 
lar time,  and  various  things  beside,  may  influence  and  decide  oiur  opinion ;  and 
the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  let  us  hope,  will  fall  gently  on  human  fallibility.' 

*•  *  Henry.  Opinion  in  matters  of  faith !  Rare  wisdom  I  rare  religion  !  Troth, 
Anne,  thou  hast  well  sobered  me:  I  came  rather  warmly  and  lovingly ;  but  these 
light  ringlets,  by  the  holy  rood !  shall  not  shade  this  shoulder  much  longer. 
Nay,  do  not  start ;  I  tap  it  for  the  last  time,  my  sweetest.  If  the  church  per- 
mitted it,  thou  shouldst  set  forth  on  thy  long  journey  with  the  eucharist  between 
thy  teeth,  however  loth, 

**  *  Anne,  Love  your  Elizabeth,  my  honoured  lord,  and  God  bless  you  I  She 
will  soon  forget  to  call  me ;  do  not  chide  her :  think  how  young  she  is.    Could 

I,  could  I  kiss  her  but  once  again !   it  would  comfort  my  heart or 

break  it.'  "  (vol.  i,  p.  235.) 

The  dialogue  between  the  well-known  George  Hanger^  Lord  Cole- 
raine,  and  the  Methodist  officer  who  visits  him  in  his  last  moments,  is 
managed  with  the  most  perfect  skill,  and  the  intuition  exhibited  into 
the  character  of  Lord  Coleraine, — and  we  know  him  well, — ^is  per- 
fectly marvellous.  This  is  one  of  those  dialogues  that  approaches 
the  nearest  to  Lucian's  best  manner. 

How  easy,  too,  and  light  is  the  treatment  of  the  village  story  in 
the  dialogue  between  Boccaccio  and  Petrarca.  The  dialogue,  also, 
between  Alexander  and  the  Priest  of  Hammon  is  very  vigorous, 
after  proving  the  folly  of  the  affectation  of  Alexander  in  seeking  to 
be  styled  a  god. 

Offering  him  a  monstrous  snake,  as  Bride  of  the  Dragon-sprung,  ^ 
it  concludes  thus : — 
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*'^*  Alexander,  Thou  wilt  acknowledge  and  proclaim  me  the  progeny  of 
Jupiter.' 

"*PruJ«#.  Ay,  ay.' 

<*  <  Alexander,  People  must  believe  it.' 

*^ '  Priest,  The  only  doubt  will  be  among  the  shrewder,  whether,  being  so  ex- 
tremely old,  and  having  left  off  his  pilgrimages  so  many  years,  he  couhl  have 
given  our  unworthy  world  so  spirited  an  oflbpring  as  thou  art.  Come  and 
sacrifice.' 

'^  *  Alexander,  Priest !  I  see  thou  art  a  man  of  courage ;  henceforward  we  are 
in  confidence.  Take  mine  with  my  hand ;  give  me  thine.  Confess  to  me,  as 
the  first  proof  of  it,  didst  thou  never  shrink  back  from  so  voracious  and  intract- 
able a  monster  as  that  accursed  snake  V 

<<  *•  Priest.  We  caught  her  young,  and  fed  her  on  goat's  milk,  as  our  Jupiter 
himself  was  fed  in  the  caverns  of  Crete.' 

« '  Alexander,  Your  Jupiter !  that  was  another.' 

*'  *  Priest,  Some  people  say  so ;  but  the  same  cradle  serves  for  the  whole 
iamily,  the  same  story  will  do  for  them  all.  As  for  fearing  this  young  per- 
sonage in  the  treasury- vault,  we  fear  her  no  more,  son  Alexander,  than  the 
priests  of  Egypt  do  his  holiness,  the  crocodile-god.  The  gods  and  their  peda- 
gogues are  manageable  to  the  hand  that  feeds  &em.' 

<*  *  Alexander.  Canst  thou  talk  thus  ?' 

*' '  Priest,  Of  false  gods,  not  of  the  true  one.' 

*'  *  Alexander,  One  !  Are  there  not  many  ?  some  dozens  P  some  hun- 
dreds?' 

**  *  Priest.  Not  in  our  vicinity,  praised  be  Hammon !  And,  plainly  to  speak, 
there  is  nowhere  another,  let  who  will  have  begotten  him,  whether  on  cloud  or 
meadow,  feather-bed  or  barn-floor,  worth  a  salt  locust  or  a  last-year's  date- 
fruit.  These  are  our  mysteries,  if  thou  must  needs  know  them ;  and  those  of 
other  priesthoods  are  the  like.  Alexander,  my  boy,  do  not  stand  there,  with 
thy  arras  folded  and  thy  head  aside,  pondering.    Jupiter,  the  Ram,  for  ever !' 

"  *  Alexander.  Glory  to  Jupiter  the  Ram ! ' 

*'*  Priest.  Thou  stoppest  on  a  sudden  thy  prayers  and  praises  to  father 
Jupiter.  Son  Alexander!  art  thou  not  satisfied  ?  What  aib  thee,  drawing  the 
back  of  thy  hand  across  thine  eyes  ?' 

**  ^  Alexander.  A  little  dust  flew  into  them  as  the  door  opened.' 

it 'Priest,  Of  that  dust  are  die  sands  of  the  desert  and  the  kings  of 
Macedon.' "  (vol.  i.  p.  422.) 

The  dialogue  between  Gemma  Donati  and  Dante,  and  the  delicate 
manner  in  which  the  fond  wife  alludes  to  the  first  love  of  her  hus- 
band, almost  drew  tears  from  us,  remembering  the  deep  sorrow  of 
Dante  when  he  found  that  his  Beatrice  was  no  more,  and  when,  for 
the  time,  the  earth  remained  a  blank  to  him  : — 

'  <'  *  Dante.  Contented  with  the  few  who  can  read  my  heart,  and  proud,  my 
sweet  Gemma,  of  the  precious  casket  that  encloses  it,  I  am  certainly  this  day 
the  happiest  of  men.' 

**  *  Uemma.  To-morrow  you  shall  he  happier.' 

''^ Dante.  By  what  possibility?' 

"  '  Gemma.  It  is  too  late  in  the  evening  to  carry  our  infent  to  the  baptismal 
font ;  but  to-morrow,  early  in  the  morning,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  angels, 
in  the  presence  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  I  name  it  Beatrice.' 
,  «  <  Vante.  Gemma  I  she  hears  thee ;  Gemma !  she  loves  thee  for  it  more  than 
she  ever  could  love  me :  for  this  is  heavenly.' 
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'*  *  Gemma,  HoW  much  I  owe  her !  Under  her  influence  bath  growii  up  into 
full  maturity  the  happiness  of  my  existence.' 

'''Dante.  And  of  mine.  Modesty  is  the  bridemaid  of  Concord.  She  not 
only  hangs  her  garland  on  the  door  of  the  nuptial-chamber,  but  she  bestrews, 
with  refreshing  herbs  the  whole  apartment  every  day  of  life.  Without  her  where 
is  harmony  ?  or  what  is  beauty  ?  Without  her,  the  sight  of  returning  Spring 
has  bitter  pangs  in  it.  Without  her,  the  songs  of  love  in  Uie  woodland,  and  the' 
symbols  of  mated  innocence  on  the  tree  apart,  afflict  the  bosom,  sensitive  na 
longer  but  to  reminiscences  and  wrath.  Can  it  be  wondered  that  she  who  held 
my  first  affections  holds  them  yet  ?  the  tame  spirit  in  another  form,  the  same 
beauty  in  another  countenance,  the  same  expression  in  another  voice.  ...  the 
girl  Beatrice  in  the  bride  Gemma?  O  how  much  more  than  bride !  but  bride 
still!' 

" '  Gemma.  Kiss  me,  Dante !  And  now  let  me  steep.  Gently  !  Do  not 
disturb  the  child  .  .  .  your  Beatrice  to-morrow.  Further,  further  from  the 
cradle !  your  eyes  upon  her  would  surely  awaken  her.  Beloved !  beloved ! 
bow  considerate  and  careful  1  I  am  sleepy  .  .  .  can  I  sleep  ?  I  am  too 
happy  J '  "  (vol.  ii.  p.  233.) 

We  regret  we  have  not  space  to  extract  from  '^  the  Citation,  and 
Examination  of  William  Shakspeare,  nor  from  the  Pentameron." 
Amid  the  correspondence  of  Pericles  and  Aspasia,  we  extract  the 
dying  letter  of  Athena's  chief  to  the  loveliest  of  the  Heftairai: 

"  Reviewing  the  course  of  my  life,  it  appears  to  me  at  one  moment  as  if  we 
met  but  yesterday ;  at  another  as  if  centuries  had  passed  within  it ;  for  within 
it  have  existed  the  greater  part  of  those  who,  since  tne  origin  of  the  world,  have 
been  the  luminaries  of  the  human  race.  Damon  called  me  from  my  music  to 
look  at  Aristides,  on  his  way  to  exile :  and  my  father  pressed  the  wrist  by  which 
he  was  leading  me  along,  and  whispered  in  my  ear,  '  Walk  auickly  by ;  glance 
cautiously ;  it  is  there  Miltiades  is  in  prison.'  In  my  boyhood,  Pindar  took 
me  up  in  his  arms,  when  he  brought  to  our  house  the  dirge  he  had  composed 
for  the  funeral  of  my  grandfather :  in  my  adolescence  I  offered  the  rites  or  hos- 
pitality to  Empedodes :  not  lone  afterward  I  embraced  the  neck  of  i&schylus, 
about  to  abandon  his  country.  With  Sophocles  I  have  argued  on  eloquence, 
with  Euripides  on  polity  and  ethics;  I  have  discoursed,  as  became  an  in- 
quirer, with  Protagoras  and  Democritus,  with  Anaxagoras  and  Meton.  From 
Herodotus  I  have  listened  to  the  most  instructive  history,  conveyed  in  a  lan- 
guage the  most  copious  and  the  most  harmonious ;  a  man  worthy  to  carry  away 
the  collected  suffrages  of  universal  Greece ;  a  man  worthy  to  throw  open  the 
temples  of  Egypt,  and  to  celebrate  the  exploits  of  Cyrus.  And  from  Thu'- 
cydides,  who  alone  can  succeed  to  him,  how  recently  did  my  Aspasia  hear  with 
me  the  energetic  praises  of  his  just  supremacy !  As  if  the  festival  of  life  were 
incomplete,  and  wanted  a  great  ornament  to  crown  it,  Phidias  placed  before  us, 
in  ivory  and  gold,  the  tutelaiy  deity  of  this  land,  and  the  Zeus  of  Homer  and 
Olympus.  To  have  lived  with  such  men,  to  have  enjoyed  their  familiarilY  and 
esteem,  overpays  all  labours  and  anxieties.  I  were  unworthy  of  the  friendships 
I  have  commemorated,  were  I  forgetful  of  the  latest.  Sacred  it  ought  to  be, 
formed  as  it  was  under  the  portico  of  death,  my  friendship  with  the  most  saga- 
cious, the  most  scientific,  the  most  beneficent  of  philosophers,  Acron  and  Hip> 
pocrates.  If  mortal  could  war  against  pestilence  and  destiny,  they  had  been 
victorious.  I  leave  them  in  the  field ;  unfortunate  he  who  fmds  them  among 
the  fallen  I  And  now,  at  the  close  of  my  day,  when  every  light  is  dim,  and 
every  guest  departed,  let  me  own  that  these  wane  before  me,  remembering,  as 
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I  do  in  the  pride  and  fulness  of  my  heart,  that  Athens  confided  her  glory,  and 
Aspasia  her  happiness  to  me.^  (vol.  iL  p.  453.) 

Of  the  poetic  portion  of  the  Hellenics,  the  Hamadryad  is  a  well- 
known  favourite.  Passing  the  larger  poems,  we  extract  the  following 
lines  to  the  well-known  Andrew  Crosse.  They  are  obviously  of 
recent  composition,  firom  the  allusion  to  the  last  of  the  Laureates 
but  one : — 

*'  With  languor  and  disease  opprest, 
And  years,  that  crash  the  tuneful  breast, 
Southey,  the  pure  of  soul  is  nmte ! 
Hoarse  whistles  Wordsworth's  watery  flute, 
Which  moum'd  with  loud  indignant  strains 
The  iaihish'd  Black  in  Corsic  chains. 
Nor  longer  do  the  girls  for  Moore 
Jilt  Horace  as  they  did  before. 
He  sits  contented  to  have  won 
The  rose-wreath  from  Anacreon, 
And  bears  to  see  the  orbs  grow  dim 
That  shone  with  blandest  light  on  him. 
Others  there  are  whose  future  day 
No  slender  glories  shall  display ; 
But  you  would  think  me  worse  than  tame 
To  find  me  stringing  name  on  name. 
And  I  would  rather  call  aloud 
On  Andrew  Crosse,  than  stand  the  crowd. 
Now  chiefly  female  voices  rise 
(And  sweet  are  they)  to  cheer  our  skies. 
Suppose  you  warm  these  chilly  days 
With  samples  fiK>m  your  fervid  lays. 
Come  I  courage,  man  1  and  don't  pretend 
That  every  verse  cuts  off  a  friend. 
And  that  in  simple  truth  you  ftun 
Would  ra^er  not  give  poets  pain. 
The  lame  excuse  will  never  do. 

Philosophers  can  envy  too.''  (vol.  ii.  p.  669.) 

The  lines  to  Matthew  and  to  Wolff,  to  Michelet,  on  his  **  Priests, 
Women,  and  Families,"  to  Czartoriski,  all  show  the  noble  ideas 
that  are  still  filling  the  bold  heart  of  the  writer.  We  give  the  second 
of  these: — 

^'  Michelet  I  time  urges  me  down  life's  descent,  ^ 

Yet  suffers  me  to  breaUie  and  look  ablroad,  *■ 

And  view  one  object,  grand  and  luminous, 
In  the  clear  south :  '  tis  thou,  apart,  alone. 
Brave  combatant,  above  all  bravery 
Of  proudest  battle-field  I    No  eloquence 
In  my  own  land,  although  that  land  p<Hir*d  forth 
From  Paschal  and  from  Bossuet  such  as  Rome 
And  Athens  never  heard,  is  warm  as  thine. 
To  raise  the  feeble*  to  abase  the  proud. 
To  strike  the  mask  from  frockt  hypocrisy. 
Is  worthy  of  thy  genius.     Deign  to  hear 
One  more  applauder.^'  (yoi.  ii.  p.  672.) 

We  close  these  volumes  with  reluctance,  and  shall  speedily  return 
to  them. 
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Art.  XXV.— 3%^  Life  of  Herodotus^  drawn  from  his  own  Book, 
By  Professor  Dahlman,  of  Bonn.  Translated  by  G.  V.  Cox,  M.  A. 
London:  Parker,  1845. 

Ths  Grermans  certainly  enact,  from  their  love  of  the  classic  writers, 
a  vast  number  of  chivalric  deeds,  for  which  they  can  expect  no  mor- 
tal recompense,  and  of  many  of  these  not  a  breath  reaches  the  ears 
of  the  rest  of  the  literary  republic  of  Europe.  The  work  before  us 
is  an  ingenious  attempt  to  dniw  out  a  life  from  the  writings  of  Hero« 
dotus,  and  such  small  traditionary  notices  as  are  handed  down  to  us 
in  ntuuerous  Greek  and  Latin  writers.  The  author  is  no  gentle 
yielder  to  current  stories  unless  well  supported,  and  we  consequ^itly 
find  him  rejecting  the  received  account,  without  hesitation,  of  the 
reading  of  his  history  at  the  Olympic  games.  After  a  long  series  of 
inquiries  when  and  where  did  Herodotus  write  ?  our  author  arrives 
at  the  conclusion  that  he  wrote  a  passage  in  his  first  book  in  the 
seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age,  or  perhaps  older.  We  think  the 
inferences  on  which  this  is  based  extremely  doubtful,  but  they  are 
unquestionably  highly  ingenious,  and  our  author  arrives  at  the  con- 
elusion  that  the  history  was  written  in  Italy  at  an  advanced  age  of 
life.  A  learned  dissertation  on  **  the  travels  of  Herodotus,"  and  the 
results  from  them,  follows.  An  account  of  the  written  materials  for 
the  *'  History  of  Greece  "  succeeds  this,  and  the  plan  and  execution 
of  the  work  is  next  considered.  A  defence  of  the  candour  of  the 
historian  succeeds,  broadly  and  fairly  treated.  The  author  also  shows 
most  satisfactorily  that  the  supposed  connexion  between  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides  did  not  exist,  and  that  they  could  not  have  been 
cognizant  of  each  other's  writings.  From  most  barren  materials 
Professor  Dahlman  has  contrived  to  extract  much  varied  informa- 
tion ;  but  the  life  of  the  great  Halicamassian  is  buried  from  sight  by 
the  dust  of  ages  past  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lead  us  to  despair  of  all 
recovery  in  its  fulness  and  perfection. 


^BT.  XXVL — A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art  and  Lite- 
rature. By  Augustus  William  Schlegel.  Translated  by  John 
Black.  Esq.,  late  Editor  of  the  "Morning  Chronicle."  Bohn: 
1846.  y 

Thb  merits  of  Schlegel  as  a  dramatic  critic  are  well-known,  and 
have  almost  in  England  become  stereotyped  in  the  "  Theatre  of  the 
Greeks,"  and  other  University  publications,  in  which  reference  has 
been  made  to  them.  His  great  work  is  here  before  us  in  a  cheap  and 
compendious  form  ;  every  portion  of  it  has  been  canvassed,  criticised, 
borne  the  weight  of  severest  animadversion,  and  enjoyed  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  warmest  praise.     We  read  it  when  younger  with  eager  de- 
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light ;  we  enjoy  it  later  in  life  from  the  application  of  larger  critical 
powers,  and  deeper  acquaintance  with  the  works  on  which  it  treats 
with  stUl  greater  gusto.  Seldom,  indeed,  has  there  appeared  a  critic 
of  similar  accomplishments  with  A.  W.  Scblegel.  To  have  attained 
to  a  coDcmlete  mastery  over  two  languages, — such  as  Spanish  and  Eng- 
lish, sufficient  to  translate  Calderon  in  the  one,  ana  Shakspeare  in 
the  other,  with  a  deep  classical  knowledge  and  perfect  acquaintance 
with  French, — ^is  so  uncommon,  that  possibly  no  European  scholar 
of  his  day  could  have  written  the  work  that  is  before  us.  We  regret 
to  say  he  died  in  1845.  His  studies  took  a  totally  opposite  direction 
in  his  latter  years,  when  he  added  Sanscrit  and  the  Oriental  Ian- 
guages  to  his  previous  researches.  Amid  his  eloquent  countrymen 
he  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent,  both  in  speech  and  composition, 
and  his  memory  rests  among  scholars  hallowed  and  revered,  and  his 
acquirements  when  living  won  the  tribute  of  her  highest  admiration, 
even  from  De  Stael. 
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Art.  I. — Die  Ruckkehr  Von  Verfasser  der  Brief e  eines  Fer- 
storbenen.  The  Return.  By  the  Author  of  the  "  Letters  of 
a  Deceased,"  (Prince  Puckler  Muskau),  Berlin,  1846.  First 
part  Egypt.    With  a  Map.     1  vol.  8vo. 

Two  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  first  part  of  our  author's 
work  on  Egypt,  viz.  "  Aus  Mehemed  Alis  Reich,"  S  vols.  Svo.  was 
published,  and  nearly  eight  years  since  the  journey  was  per- 
formed which  gave  rise  to  it.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  between 
impressions  communicated  in  all  their  freshness,  and  those  elabo- 
rated with  the  care  and  study  allowed  by  time.  Each  has  its 
advantages :  the  first  views  offered  to  the  traveller  are  the  most 
striking.  Circumstances  may,  however,  make  them  appear  in  a 
false  light  to  the  eye  of  the  narrator ;  but  the  reader,  by  modify- 
iilig  them  by  his  knowledge  of  the  style  and  manner  of  the  author, 
m^  depend  upon  their  truth. 

It  is  quite  different  with  the  traveller  who,  recovered  from  the 
exci^ment  of  his  journey,  sits  quietly  down  in  his  study  and 
carefully  compares  nis  notes  with  the  works  of  previous  authors, 
arranging  them  after  a  system  adopted,  perhaps,  more  for  his 
own  fame  than  for  the  object  he  is  treating.  This  latter  method 
may  be  more  advantageous  to  the  traveller  himself;  the  former 
more  interesting  to  a  reader  who,  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
seeks  for  new  and  real  information,  and  not  for  what  he  already 
knows,  as  well  as  the  author. 

If  in  the  present  case  we  have  dwelt  on  the  time  which  has 
elapsed  between  the  performance  of  the  journey  and  its  final 
publication,  it  is  by  no  meaiis  our  intention  to  impute  to  the 
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celebrated  writer,  whose  last  work  we  review,  any  such  purpose 
in  retarding  the  publication  of  his  book ;  for,  if  we  remember 
right,  the  greater  part  of  what  we  now  find  in  it  has  already  been 
communicated  by  tne  author  to  German  newspapers,  and  we  know 
him  to  be  too  conscientious  to  wilfiiliy  change  the  opinions  he 
has  once  expressed,  and  too  proud  to  add  to  his  own  observa- 
tions those  of  other  writers.  Our  object,  therefore,  in  remarking 
on  the  lapse  of  time,  has  been  only  to  examine  in  how  far  the 
interest  of  the  work  has  been  prejudiced  by  the  long  interval. 

It  will  be  as  well  to  investigate  here  to  which  class  of  travels 
belongs  the  work  "  Aus  Mehemed  Alis  Reich,"  and  its  continua- 
tion "  Die  Ruckkehr,"  now  before  us.  The  golden  days  for 
travellers  are  gone,  when  it  was  sufficient  to  copy  every  day's 
journal  vrith  the  most  heterogeneous  subjects  appearing  on  the 
same  page  to  become  a  favourite  with  the  pubhc,  and  satisfy 
even  the  man  of  science  who  gleaned  in  the  book  what  he 
thought  proper  for  his  own  particular  research.  Far  different  is 
the  system  now  required  of  the  traveller  in  distant  and  unknown 
countries ;  his  materials  must  be  divided,  and  his  matter  classified. 

A  traveller  may  therefore  limit  himself  to  what  is  called  his 

{)ersonal  narrative;  or  he  may  offer  only  political  views;  or, 
astly,  treat  science  in  general,  or  any  particular  branch  of  it.  It 
matters  not  how  limited  the  subject  may  be  which  he  has  chosen ; 
his  observations  and  researches  only  vrill  be  trusted  who  has 
reduced  them  to  a  certain  method.  On  the  contrary,  the  tra- 
veller who  will  not  restrict  himself  to  the  limits  of  personal 
narrative,  must  expect  that  the  critic  will  sort  his  matter  for  him, 
80  as  to  develope  the  particular  class  of  his  investigations.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  feelings  excited  in  England  by  our 
author's  previous  works,  where  the  pride  of  the  aristocracy  was 
hurt  by  the  exhibition  of  such  of  its  foibles  as  the  vulgar  had 
been  accustomed  to  consider  as  high  acquirements,  and  to  imitate 
which  was  the  aim  and  object  of  their  ambition,  the  eminent 
talent  of  the  author  will  not  even  here  be  denied* 

If  we  have  to  complain  of  the  too  open  manner  vnth  which  the 
English  people  were  treated,  there  exists  perhaps  no  work  in 
any  language  where  the  superiority  England  possesses  in  so 
many  respects  is  more  distinctly  expressed  than  by  the  unwil- 
ling but  inimitable  pen  of  the  noble  foreigner.  The  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  birth  and  standing  could  not  allow  him  to  over- 
look the  neglect  he  met  with,  so  strikingly  in  contrast  with  the 
attention  Germans  are  accustomed  to  pay  on  the  continent  to 
any  travelling  Englishman,  who,  whatever  may  be  his  humble 
condition  at  home,  will  be  received  in  Germany  by  his  superiors 
in  rank  and  education  with  a  deference  quite  inappropriate  to 
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their  own  dignity.  Such  matters,  unknown  to  the  generality  of 
Englishmen,  must  be  taken  into  consideration  when  judging  of 
the  former  works  of  our  author. 

The  narrative  in  the  "  Return,"  as  concerns  the  author's  per- 
sonal adventure,  generally  the  most  brilliant  part,  is  here  neg- 
lected, and,  on  the  contrary,  the  scientific  portion  is  too  much 
extended,  the  political  part  forming  the  medium  between  the 
two.  Here,  then,  the  views  of  the  author  are  the  most  impor- 
tant, and  time  only  adds  to  their  interest  by  confirming  them. 
Mehemet  Ali's  empire,  though  now  more  limited  than  at  the 
epoch  of  the  author's  journey,  still  excites  the  same  political 
interest.  The  character  of  the  viceroy,  and  his  not  less  celebrated 
son,  is  now  well  known  and  appreciated,  the  latter  having  lately 
given  to  Europe,  by  his  visit  to  France  and  England,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  judge  for  itself. 

If  we  have  stated  that  the  traveller's  personal  narrative  in  the 
**  Return"  is  more  neglected  than  in  his  former  works,  the  cause 
is  less  attributable  to  himself  than  to  the  partial  critics  who  have 
been  constantly  attacking  and  harassing  him.  Freedom  of  speech 
is  indi^ensable  for  that  kind  of  writing  in  which  the  author  of 
the  **  Letters  of  a  Deceased"  excels.  He  must  be  allowed  to 
state  his  real  feelings  concerniDg  others  as  well  as  himself,  pro- 
vided he  shows  no  prejudice  in  the  former,  and  no  self-conceit  in 
the  latter.  He  can  in  this  be  guided  only  by  an  inherent  tact, 
which  no  one  can  refuse  to  our  author  in  his  former  works. 
There  is  moderation  in  his  judgment  of  others,  as  well  as  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  worth :  unjust  attacks  produce  generally  the 
contrary  effect  to  what  they  are  intended  to  convey,  and  to  our 
regret  we  see  this  result  in  the  book  now  under  review.  The 
author,  apparently  disgusted,  now  seldom  indulges  in  that  pleasing 
laissez  cMer  which  gave  so  much  charm  to  the  statements  of  his 

Eersonal  impressions.  Yet  unwilling  wholly  to  relinquish  this, 
e  gives  to  his  own  concerns  that  attention  which  he  was  wont 
to  bestow  on  others ;  thus  occupying  the  reader  too  often  with 
trifles,  in  a  manner  which  leaves  us  tmdecided  whether  he 
has  been  more  checked  by  the  critics,  or  spoiled  by  his  too  par- 
tial admirers.  We  quote  the  following  passage  in  proof  of  our 
assertion: 

"  When  I  made  the  leap,  some  of  our  sailors  who  had  come  on 
shore  were-  standing  by,  and  one  of  them  exclaimed,  *  TaMb^  Sultan 
K(rffir  P  (well  done,  Sultan  of  the  infidels),  so  that  I  learned  that 
they  were  used  to  designate  me  by  this  strange  (Jcurioaen)  ap- 
pellation." 

This  would  be  a  very  innocent  assertion  from  any  other  than 
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our  high-born  author,  already  more  than  suspected  of  placing  a 
high  value  on  his  quality.  There  are  only  three  classes  in  which 
the  people  of  the  East  rank  travelling  Europeans :  Bej^  prince ; 
Hekim,  physician;  and  Bazirghian,  tradesman.  Every  one 
appearing  with  a  numerous  suite  like  an  Elaee,  ambassador,  is 
called  Bejf  a  scientific  traveller  is  considered  a  Hekim;  and  all 
those  who  come  for  the  sake  of  gain,  Bazirghians.  The  title  of 
Sultan  given  to  our  author  is  therefore  an  exception,  and  not  a 
strange  but  a  proud  appellation,  which  must  have  pleased  him 
highly,  as  we  here  and  there  find  him  expressing  himself  quite 
in  the  style  of  an  Eastern  sovereign :  e.  g. 

"  My  bark  is  now  presenting  a  peculiar  aspect :  I  had  a  mi- 
mose  bewn  down  and  planted  at  the  fore  part;  in  whose  branches 
the  cbameleon  stirs  about,  and  at  whose  foot  my  antelope,  still  some- 
what sea  sick  and,  as  it  appears,  even  suffering  from  nostalgia,  is 
reposing.  Near  it  I  rest  myself,  stretched  out  on  cushions,  sending 
curling  clouds  into  the  blue  atmosphere,  with  two  Abyssinian  girls 
standing  before  me,  both  the  property  of  my  valet'de-chamhrey  one 
to  fan  off  the  flies,  the  other  to  present  coffee." 

These  scenes  are  very  natural  in  the  East,  and  are  practised 
there  by  all  Europeans,  and  more  particularly  so  by  raging  abo- 
litionists, when  sufficiently  distant  from  Exeter  Hall ;  but  it  is 
only  a  Grand  Seigneur  who  will  write  them  down  repeatedly. 

"We  shall  now  give  some  extracts  on  such  topics  as  the  author 
relates  in  that  interesting  manner  peculiarly  his  own,  but  of 
which  we  find  few  instances  in  the  present  book. 

'*  Before  taking  leave  of  Kahira  (Cairo),  I  must  mention  a  singular 
custQm  with  which  I  became  accidentally  acquainted.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  I  mention  in  my  '  Griech  en  Leiden,'  one  Count  Sat- 
tenback  from  Bavaria,  with  whom  I  had  become  acquainted  in  Tri- 
polizza,  where  he  filled  the  appointment  of  criminal  judge.  I  met 
him  again  in  Kahira,  where,  after  he  had  lost  his  post  in  Greece,  he 
had  come  to  seek  for  a  place  without  being  able  to  get  one.  I  offered 
to  make  him  my  secretary,  and  he  accepted  it.  *  But,'  said  he,  *  I 
was  married  here  a  short  time  ago.'—*  That  indeed  changes  the 
matter.*  *  Oh,  no,'  he  continued,  '  for  my  matrimony  will  expire  in 
two  months.'  Quite  astonished,  I  requested  a  further  explanation ; 
and  I  then  heard  for  the  first  time  what  I  afterwards  had  sufficient 
opportunity  to  be  convinced  of,  that  there  reigns  here  among  rich 
and  poor  Copts  a  custom  to  marry  their  daughters  and  kinswomen 
for  a  time  J  on  getting  a  certain  sum.  The  marriage  is  formally  con- 
secrated by  the  priest,  even  if  the  bridegroom  should  be  already 
married  elsewhere,  of  which  case  the  priest,  receiving  a  good  hakechiSy 
takes  no  notice ;  it  is  therefore  as  valid  as  any  other  kind  of  matri- 
mony, with  the  sole  difference,  that  it  only  lasts  for  tlie  stipulated 
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time,  the  contract  mentioning  beforehand  all  possible  cases  in  a  pre- 
cise manner,  as  well  as  the  nuptial  price,  which  generally  is  the  higher 
in  proportion  to  the  stipulated  time  being  shorter.  In  the  event  of 
children,  these  are  taken  usually  by  the  vendors,  and  even  the  women 
when  with  child  are  sent  back  without  hesitation.  It  is  even  con- 
sidered an  honour  by  the  young  ladies  to  have  been  many  times  in 
request  as  a  spouse ;  and  the  rich  among  them,  the  wife  of  my  new 
secretary  for  instance,  often  wear  more  jewels  than  their  purchase- 
money  an  hundred  times  told  would  amount  to.''  (p.  217.) 

We  give  here  an  anecdote  of  Mehemet  Ali : 

"  I  was  obliged  to  accept  at  the  Colonel's  a  Turkish  dinner,  which 
I  did  only  under  the  conditions  that  I  should  be  allowed  to  furnish 
the  cellar.  I  found  to  my  regret  that  none  of  the  Turkish  gentlemen 
would  drink  any  wine,  on  account  of  the  unexpected  arrival  of  a 
guest  of  consequence,  in  whose  presence  the  young  officers  did  not 
dare  to  transgress  the  law  of  the  prophet  This  man  was  Saled-Bey, 
one  of  the  few  remaining  old  chiefs  of  the  Mamelukes,  who  by  chance 
had  been  absent  in  Siut  during  the  massacre  in  Kahira  (Cairo).  When 
acquainted  with  what  had  happened,  he  fled  with  all  his  remaining 
property  to  Dongola.  But  when  afterwards  the  viceroy's  victorious 
legions  reached  even  there,  under  Ismael  Pascha,  he  rode  into  the 
camp  of  the  prince,  to  whom  he  delivered  up  his  scimitar,  submitting 
to  the  will  of  unavoidable  fate.  Mehemet  Ali  ordered  him  to  be 
brought  to  Kahira :  Saled-Bey  thought  himself  lost ;  but  when  arrived 
in  the  capital,  the  great  Pascha,  who  never  exercises  any  unnecessary 
severity,  received  him  with  marked  kindness,  made  him  the  present 
of  a  palace,  and  a  monthly  allowance  of  four  purses  (2000  piastres), 
which  has  not  been  curtailed  even  to  this  moment.  For  six  months 
he  has  been  residing  at  Beni-Suef,  managing  a  country  seat,  of  which 
the  viceroy  had  made  him  a  present." 

And  page  272, — 

*^  One  day  Mr.  Laurin,  the  consul-general  of  Austria,  told  us  here 
(at  AJexancfria)  of  a  very  delightful  conversation  he  had  had  shortly 
before  with  Mehemet  Ali.  The  pascha  having  asked  Mr.  Laurin, 
whether  the  subjects  of  his  emperor  were  all  Germans  ?  the  consul 
answered,  *  The  greater  part  of  them  are  indeed :  but  there  are  many 
other  kings  and  princes  in  Germany.'  *  What  are  they,  then  ?'  conti- 
nued Mehemet  Ali ;  *  are  they  subjected  to  the  emperor,  or  only 
descended  from  him,  like  the  king  of  Greece  from  the  king  of  Ba- 
varia?' *  All  this,'  said  Mr.  Laurin,  *  will  be  difficult  to  define  to 
your  Highness  on  the  instant :  there  exists  a  German  confederacy  in 
particular  circumstances;  your  Highness  would  hardly  understand 
my  explanation  if  I  was  to  develope  this  connexion  as  the  conse- 
quence of  a  former  state,  and  its  changes.'  ^  Then,'  said  the  viceroy, 
*  if  the  circumstances  of  this  confederacy  are  so  difficult  to  under- 
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stand,  I  am  convinced  beforehand,  and  without  waiting  for  your  ex- 
planation, that  they  are  surely  not  much  worth.' " 

Without  waiting  to  notice  here  the  historical  personages  with 
whom  our  author  came  in  contact,  and  to  whom  we  shall  refer 
when  speaking  of  the  political  part  of  the  work,  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  consider  it  relative  to  its  scientific  value.  To  form  an 
estimate  of  this,  we  must  go  back  to  the  statement  the  author 
gave  in  his  first  part,  "  Mehemet  AJis  Reich,"  vol.  ii.  p.  144?; 
we  find  there, 

"  The  book  I  here  present  will  attain  its  object  if  it  amuses,  and 
if  it  procures  at  the  same  time  to  the  dilettante  as  exact  an  idea  as 
possible  of  that  which  can  only  be  known  by  ocular  inspection.  It  is 
not  written  for  learned  inquirers,  and  I  hope  I  have  expressed  this 
purpose  repeatedly.  If  I  had  been  writing  for  practical  Englishmen, 
or  Frenchmen,  another  word  would  be  quite  superfluous,  but  the 
Grerman  pedantry  requires  it" 

If  our  author  had  been  consistent  in  the  maxim  here  ex- 
pressed, any  further  remark  would  be  unnecessary,  and  our  task 
would  have  only  been  to  choose  from  the  scientific  part  such 
descriptions  as  would  have  given  the  reader  a  distinct  impression 
of  the  wonders  of  old  Egypt,  without  misleading  the  umnitiated 
with  erroneous  and  exaggerated  views.  To  attain  this  object 
and  remain  consistent  to  his  programme,  it  should  have  been  the 
author's  endeavour  to  avoid  any  of  those  scientific  questions 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  high  progress  made  in  Egyptian 
researches,  can  only  be  expounded  and  well  understood  by  a 
more  profound  and  special  study  of  the  matter  than  the  author 
himself  seems  to  have  acquired,  and  which  can  be  expected  on 
the  other  hand  from  the  dilettante  for  whom  alone  he  expresses 
himself  to  write.  It  is  true  there  exists  no  greater  difficulty 
than  to  define  the  line  of  demarcation  between  science  and 
general  knowledge.  Still,  in  the  present  case,  there  is  a  rule  to 
which  ordinary  prudence  leads,  and  which  is,  to  control  our  own 
observations  by  researches  of  accredited  savans,  whose  practical 
tendencies  we  may  distinctly  understand  without  being  obliged 
to  judge  of  their  theories ;  but  particularly  to  beware  of  giving 
our  opinions  in  a  decided  and  arbitrary  manner  on  subjects, 
where  at  least  doubt  is  still  existing  among  the  most  emi- 
nent men  of  science.  And  here  we  must  again  quote  the 
author's  former  work,  "  Mehemet  Alls  Reich,"  ii.  p.  167.  In  the 
same  volume  in  which  he  speaks  so  modestly  of  the  expectations 
we  may  form  of  his  antiquarian  researches,  we  find  him  already 
giving  vent  to  his  predilections  to  favoured  savans  and  to  his 
prejudices  against  others,  but  without  having  taken  the  pains  to 
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examine  for  himself  the  question  he  agitates ;  in  which  case  he 
would  have  understood  that  there  exists  glory  enough  for  the 
illustrious  founder  of  modem  hieroglyplucal  science,  Cham- 
pollion,  without  depriving  the  intelligent  and  learned  Young  of 
his  due  merit,  who  contributed  to  the  science  even  the  most  im* 
portant  part. 

''  What''  says  our  author,  ^'  pleases  me  still  less  in  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son's book,  is  his  English  injustice  for  ChampoUion;  for  though 
he  is  obliged  to  acknowledge  in  some  phrases  his  eminent  merit  con* 
jointly  with  the  whole  cultivated  world,  still  he  would  like  to  in* 
sinuate  that  it  was  in  fact  Dr.  Young  and  Englishmen  who  had 
broken  the  ice  for  the  decyphering  of  hieroglyphic  writing,  and  who 
had  given,  by  their  previous  discoveries,  those  hints  which  served  to 
ChampoUion  for  his  further  researches.  This  is  as  much  as  to  at- 
tribute a  greater  renown  to  the  inventor  of  the  tea-pot  than  to  the 
discoverer  of  the  steam-engine.  But  it  is  even  in  itself  a  very  erro* 
neous  assertion,  for  the  most  essential,  which  is  the  phonetic  element 
in  hieroglyphical  writing,  we  are  indebted  alone  to  ChampoUion." 

If  the  author  had  gone  himself  to  the  sources,  and  read  Young*s 
celebrated  article  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  he  would  have 
been  convinced  (p.  62),  tliat  Dr.  Young  had  already  found  it 
**  extremely  interesting  to  trace  some  of  the  steps  by  which  al- 
phabetical writing  seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  hieroglyphic;"  and 
ne  would  have  fDund  by  the  doctor's  decyphering  of  Ptolemy 
and  Berenice,  that  ^'  it  is  a  process  illustrated  by  tibe  manner  in 
which  the  modern  Chinese  express  a  foreign  combination  of 
sounds,  the  characters  being  rendered  simply  *  phonetic'  by  an 
appropriate  mark,  instead  of  retaining  their  natural  significa- 
tion." We  think,  therefore,  that  the  author  should  have  been 
more  cautious  before  making  his  unjust  comparison;  and  that 
with  more  knowledge  of  the  case,  he  would  have  adhered  to 
another  comparison  made  by  E^aproth,  in  his  preface  to  Palin's 
**  Collection  of  Egyptian  Antiquities,"  where  he  thus  expresses 
himself,  that  **  to  dispute  vrith  this  savant  (Young)  the  priority  of 
this  discovery,  (that  of  having  been  the  first  to  show  that  in  Egypt 
hieroglyphical  signs  were  used  to  express  the  signs  of  proper 
names,)  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  maintain  that  he  who  nrst 
mixed  saltpetre  with  sulphur  and  charcoal  was  not  the  inventor 
of  gunpowder,  but  the  one  who  was  the  first  to  use  this  mixture 
for  moving  projectiles." 

We  have  dwelt  on  this  matter,  as  it  is  best  calculated  to  ac- 
quaint the  reader  with  the  decided  style  in  which  the  author  treats 
Egyptian  antiquities.  And  though  in  the  present  volume  he 
shows  himself  more  careful  when  giving  his  judgment  on  the 
researches  of  those  travellers  and  savanu  who  have  preceded 
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him^  still  he  continues  to  treat  the  subject  as  a  matter  he  is 
so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  as  even  to  lead  to  discoveriesy — 
witness  his  disquisitions  about  the  real  site  of  the  labyrinth. 
The  author^  after  having  expressed  his  doubts  that  the  laby- 
rinth existed  in  the  direction  which  Belzoni^  partly  on  the 
supposed  authority  of  Pliny,  states  it  to  be,  says, 

"  This  authority  is  as  yet  rather  uncertain,  Pliny  never  havings 
been  in  the  place  himself,  which  is  the  cause  of  his  work  containing 
more  than  one  erroneous  assertion  on  Egypt ;  whilst  Strabo,  who 
visited  the  labyrinth  himself,  offers  quite  different  suppositions ; 
and  lastly,  Herodotus,  who  with  regard  to  it  only  says,  *  that 
the  labyrinth  was  situated  behind  the  sea,  near  the  city  of  Croco- 
diles,' which  probably  is  meant  as  being  seen  from  Krokodilopolis. 
I  am  convinced,  after  a  very  careful  comparison  of  the  above-named 
authors  and  Diodorus,  that  the  labyrinth  is  to  be  searched  for  quite 
in  a  different  place ;  and  I  shall  again  return  to  this  subject."  (p.  172). 

He  continues, 

"  For  I  made  the  following  conclusion : — ^To  find  the  place  where 
the  labyrinth  was  situated,  it  would  be  necessary  above  all  to  have 
the  Pyramid  of  Moeris  in  view,  which  conforms  to  the  express  de- 
claration of  Herodotus  that  the  Pyramid  was  situated  at  the  comer 
of  the  labyrinth,  coherent  to  it,  and  of  much  magnificence."  (p.  174). 

And, 

"  It  was  not  my  object  to  make  discoveries,  as  much  preparatory 
work,  much  aid,  and  a  long  stay  are  necessary  for  them ;  but  I  wished, 
before  leaving  the  Fayum,  to  form  at  least  for  myself  an  opinion 
about  such  an  interesting  point  as  the  site  of  the  labyrinth,  it  being 
one  of  the  seven  wondets  of  the  ancient  world,  and  this  opinion  I  re- 
ceived by  what  I  now  saw  before  me.  I  have  already  stated  how  far  it 
is  confirmed  by  the  notions  of  Herodotus,  but  the  testimony  of  Strabo 
is  still  more  striking.  He  says,  *  after  having  passed  by  ship  the  first 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  canal,  one  sees  at  the  distance  of  thirty  or 
forty  stadia  on  ground  which  is  as  level  as  a  tahUy  a  hamlet,  and 
not  far  from  it  an  immense  palace,  and  at  the  end  of  the  palace  is 
standing  the  tomb  of  the  monarch  who  erected  it.'  We  hear  from 
Herodotus  that  this  was  a  pyramid.  This  now  exists,  as  well  as  a 
strikingly  level  plain  round  it ;  there  are  also  the  vestiges  of  a  colossal 
edifice  in  the  still  existing  square ;  and  thirty  or  forty  stadia  from  it 
are  likewise  to  be  traced  distinctly  the  largely  out-washed  but  now 
no  longer  serviceable  remains  of  the  second  branch  of  the  canal. 
The  only  objection  which  could  be  made  to  my  opinion  is,  that 
passage  in  Herodotus  where  he  says,  *  that  the  city  of  Krokodiles  is 
one  hundred  stadia  distant  from  the  labyrinth ; '  notwithstanding  that, 
taken  from  our  station,  the  distance  amounted  in  a  straight  hue  to 
hardly  more  than  two  hours.     But,  firstly,  it  is  known  that  there 
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exist  stadia  of  different  lengths ;  then  an  error  in  writing  may  also 
he  conceived ;  and  thirdly,  it  is  possible  Herodotus  meant  a  hundred 
stadia  of  distance  on  the  canal,  which  probably  then,  as  even  now, 
made  great  curves.  But  there  is  still  one  and  a  half  or  two  hours 
farther  on  another  pyramid,  that  of  Lahun,  some  distance  from 
Arsinoe,  Herodotus  indicates,  and  which  is  also  very  easily  to  be 
brought  in  conformity  with  the  distances  indicated  by  Strabo.  I 
determined,  therefore,  to  visit  it  also.'*  .,..**  When  arrived  at  the 
pyramid,  I  found  the  locality  there  not  answering  so  well  to  my 
hypothesis  as  the  one  at  Hawarra."  (p.  177.) 

To  which  passages  he  adds  the  following  note : — 

"  Conformable  to  what  I  have  read  in  the  *  Staatszeitung'  with 
great  interest,  Mr.  Lepsius  has  since  discovered,  by  aid  of  ex- 
cavations he  undertook,  the  remains  of  the  labyrinth,  situated  likewise 
near  a  pyramid,  in  the  country  round  Krokodilopolis.  I  now  ven- 
ture to  suppose,  after  the  somewhat  hasty  description,  that  it  is  one 
of  the  pyramids  I  have  named,  and  probably  without  doubt  the  one 
of  Hawarra,  where  the  discovery  was  made.  Without  making  any 
claim  as  to  a  disquisition  founded  on  science,  still  I  am  glad  to  have 
come,  guided  only  by  a  correct  healthy  sense  of  observation,  though 
in  contradiction  to  the  views  of  all  preceding  travellers,  so  near  the 
truth,  and  to  have  already  supposed,  what  since  has  been  really  dis- 
covered and  proved  by  one  of  our  most  distinguished  savans.  Yet 
it  is  true  that  the  discovery  made  and  pointed  out  a  short  time  ago 
by  Linant  of  the  ancient  causeways,  which  formed  the  artificial  lake 
Moeris,  came  very  ci-propos  to  Professor  Lepsius,  the  question  being 
by  it  nearly  resolved,  so  that  it  needed  only  German  profoundness 
for  its  complete  confirmation."   (p.  179.) 

The  extracts  we  have  here  presented,  and  which  we  have  tried 
to  translate  as  verbally  as  possible,  (an  endeavour  rendered  some- 
what difficult  by  the  long  periods  of  the  author,)  will  be  enough 
to  show  that  it  was  a  real  scientific  problem  which  was  intended 
to  be  here  treated.  It  were  unjust  to  deny  that  these  passages 
are  skilfully  written,  and  that  competent  authorities  are  named  ; 
that  even  apparent  obstacles  are  passed  over,  in  what  we  may 
he  allowed  to  call  a  "  patented  "  savant's  way,  by  shortening  or 
lengthening  the  ancient  stadia  by  supposing  errors  in  the  copies, 
&c.  And  still  we  think  we  shall  not  be  dealing  too  hard  with  the 
author  if  we  quote  the  German  proverb,  "  Too  much  for  joke,  too 
little  for  earnest."  It  is  dangerous  to  play  with  those  citations  of 
the  antients ;  they  must  be  literally  quoted  in  scientific  researches, 
or  at  least  the  hook  and  chapter  named ;  by  that  alone  the  dissen- 
tient opinions  can  be  weighed,  and  a  judgment  arrived  at  in 
comparative  geography.  But  that  is  no  matter  in  a  book  for 
dileUanti,  as  these  will  care  but.  little  for  the  whole  concern, 
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which  in  its  turn  will  nerer  satisfy  the  savant.  And  whatever 
may  he  the  merit  of  the  author  who  in  our  day  treats  science 
as  an  incident,  he  will  gain  no  thanks  by  it ;  as  little  from  what 
in  his  first  part  he  calls  the  German  pedantry,  as  firom  the 
German  profoundness  which  he  commends  in  the  present  work. 
But  we  will  leave  what  he  calls  pedantry  or  profoundness,  to 
judge  the  author's  claims  in  this  discovery;  and  we  will  now 
go  to  such  matters,  where  we  may  form  our  own  opinion  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  Cellarius  or  Forbiger.  There  is  an  immense 
difference  between  the  scientific  researches  of  a  traveller,  and 
such  views  concerning  art  as  those  in  which  he  can  be  sufficiently 
guided  by  a  refined  taste*  The  following  passage,  where  he  is 
comparing  the  arts  in  Greece  and  Egypt,  is  vnritten  in  the  vivid 
style  peculiar  to  the  author  of  **  The  Letters  of  a  Deceased." 
And  we  think  that  few  readers,  any  more  than  ourselves,  will 
adhere  to  the  author  s  predilection  for  Egyptian  architecture 
compared  with  the  Greek. 

**  Whatever  may  have  been  the  sensations  which  Thebes  excited 
by  its  infinite  sublimity  at  my  first  visit,  I  still  dare  confess  that  my 
enjoyment  was  augmented  when  seeing  it  again  in  a  still  fervent  and 
higher  degree.  The  more  you  become  susceptible  of  comprehending 
the  whole  and  of  receiving  a  complete  impression  of  it,  the  more  you 
get  amazed,  the  more  you  are  struck  with  admiration  by  these  divine 
works  of  men,  which  never  woe  surpassed  by  any  other  nation.  I 
have  found  few  who,  after  a  lengthened  stay  in  Egjrpt,  have  given 
a  pre-eminence  to  the  Greek  architecture.  Still  both  are,  in  fact,  as 
little  to  be  compared  together  as  a  flower  with  a  tree.  Both  possess 
their  peculiar  merit  adapted  to  their  kind;  nothing  will  surpass 
Greek  architecture,  when  considering  refined  taste,  lightness,  and 
elegance.  But  concerning  majesty,  profound  sense,  rock-like  solidity, 
and  a  wonderful  grandeur,  the  Egyptian  has  no  rival.  But  it  was  a 
great  error,  which  was  diffused  by  bad  copies,  to  think  that  grace- 
fulness was  altogether  wanting  to  the  arts  of  Egypt.  It  is  true  that 
they  were  in  general  directed  more  towards  the  severe  and  the  ele- 
vated ;  but  wherever  their  artists  intended  to  do  homage  to  the  beauti- 
ful alone,  even  the  Greeks  have  riot  outdone  them."  (p.  105.) 

This  question  has  been  treated  so  repeatedly,  that  only  the 
author's  eminent  talent  for  diction  can  detain  the  reader;  but 
if  the  last  assertion  is  somewhat  daring,  the  foUowdng,  by  its 
special  form,  will  appear  still  more  exaggerated.  When  speak- 
ing of  a  haut-relief  at  Thebes,  representing  the  great  Rhamses 
before  Ammon-Ra,  the  father  of  gods,  he  says: — 

"  You  will  never  be  tired  in  looking  at  the  figure  of  this  young 
king.  The  high  and  lofty  expression  in  the  whole  figure  and  posture, 
the  air  of  command,  which  eclipses  all  around,  resplendent  in  bit 
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face,  his  kingly,  stately,  and  yet  respectful  smile  in  standing  before 
the  god,  the  negligent  ^aciousness,  and  yet  vigorous  power  in  the 
imposing  attitude,  the  Apollo-like  youthful  beauty,  and  the  match- 
less grandeur  and  dignity  which  like  a  glory  shine  round  the  whole, 
are,  in  truth,  beyond  all  description.  The  style  in  which  the  other 
persons  of  the  image  are  comprehended  is  quite  in  conformity  with 
it ;  and  I  must  confess,  that  god-father  of  Eaphael,  when  compared 
to  this  Ammon-Ha,  is  only  performing,  in  what  concerns  the  artistical- 
poetical  conception,  a  very  subordinate  part."  (pp.  106,  107). 

We  shall  conclude  our  remarks  on  the  archaeological  part  of 
the  work  by  the  following  extract : — 

"  The  last  (Mr.  Lowe,  from  Prussia)  is  a  very  remarkable  man, 
a  real  genius  in  philology ;  and  we  were  highly  amused  to  see  our 
countiyman  read,  as  if  it  were  articles  out  of  a  newspaper,  the  many 
hieroglyphs  which  Mr.  de  Kronstrand  had  brought  from  Thebes, 
impressed  very  distinctly  on  wet  paper.  At  the  first  this  appeared  to 
us  but  charlatanry,  and  I  determined  to  put  Mr.  Lowe  to  the  test. 
I  possessed  a  figure  of  bronze,  quite  covered  with  hieroglyphs,  which 
has  its  little  modem  history.  For  when  ChampoUion  arrived  in 
'Egypt,  this  figure  was  shown  to  him  by  the  then  proprietor,  with 
the  request  for  him  to  decypher  its  inscriptions ;  and  he  explained 
them  very  willingly.  A  short  time  afterwards  this  antique  came 
into  other  hands  at  Kahira.  When  ChampoUion  came  back  to 
Kahira  after  a  long  stay  in  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia,  the  new  pro- 
prietor again  laid  before  him  the  Isis,  which  ChampoUion  had  for- 
got long  ago,  requesting  from  him  a  written  explanation  of  the 
hieroglyphs.  The  constantly  complaisant  savant  accorded  the  re- 
quest, and the  reading  was  this  time  of  quite  a  different  tenour 

from  the  former;  a  matter  which  gave  cause  to  some  laughter,  but 
unjustly,  for  ChampoUion  had  come  as  an  apprentice  to  Egypt,  and 
returned  as  a  master.  As  Mr.  Lowe  could  not  possibly  know  any 
thing  of  this  event,  and  having  become  possessed  by  purchase  of  the 
figure,  as  well  as  of  the  two  texts  of  ChampoUion,  I  requested  him 
likewise  to  give  me  an  explication  of  its  hieroglyphical  writing.  My 
astonishment  was  therefore  not  lUile — having  calculated  nearly  with 
certainty  on  getting  a  third  version — to  hear  almost  word  for  word 
the  second  translation  of  ChampoUion,  and  that  without  any  delibe- 
ration, in  a  few  minutes.  After  this  I  had  a  great  respect  for  Mr. 
Lowe,  and  full  reliance  on  the  knowledge  of  our  amiable  country- 
man. His  long  studies  of  Semitic  languages,  of  which,  agreeable  to 
his  opinion,  the  old  Egyptian  is  only  a  dialect,  have  rendered  him 
particularly  fit  to  find  his  way, — continuing  to  build  on  Cham- 
poUion yet  with  still  greater  certainty, — ^through  the  whole  laby- 
rinth of  hieroglyphs,  in  which  one  shortly  will  be  able  to  walk  as  in 
a  commodious  pleasure-garden.  He  also  fell  in  a  great  passion 
against  sceptics,**  (p.  220). 
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And  here  we  will  break  off,  not  being  quite  so  ardent  as 
the  author  for  the  wonders  of  science,  preferring  to  know  its 
natural  progress,  with  the  idea  that  the  same  results  may  be 
obtained  by  different  inquirers,  when  following  up  a  theory 
whose  principles  have  been  distinctly  established. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  what  we  have  called  the  political  part 
of  the  volume,  in  which  we  class  not  only  the  author's  remarks 
on  the  effective  political  state  of  the  country,  but  also  such  as  are 
dispersed  in  his  narrative,  and  preserve  the  medium  between 
natural  history  and  political  science. 

One  of  the  statements  to  which  we  cannot  accede  is  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"  The  climate  of  Berber  is  so  exceedingly  healthy,  (and  I  myself 
soon  felt  its  benefit,)  that  one  believes  he  has  arrived  in  the  real  na- 
tive country  of  Methusalem.  The  grandmother  of  the  Mammuhr's 
lady  had  already  passed  one  hundred  and  fifty  summers,  and  appeared 
still  quite  active ;  and  last  year  there  died,  in  the  desert  close  by,  one 
Shech^  of  the  Biscarie-Arabs,  who,  as  they  all  affirmed,  had  arrived 
at  the  age  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  years,  and  of  whom  a  great- 
grandson  was  brought  before  me.  He  found  nothing  remarkable  in 
such  a  long  life,  and  thought  that  he  knew  more  people  out  of  his 
tribe  who  were  not  distant  from  two  hundred  years."  (p.  18,) 

We  cannot  credit  this  Arab  assertion ;  not  that  we  would  deny 
the  fact  of  one  single  individual  having  attained  one  century  and 
a  half  and  above ;  similar  instances  are  authentically  recorded,  and 
may  be  found  in  Prichard's  "Researches  into  the  Physical  History 
of  Mankind,"  vol.  i.  p.  121,  even  to  the  limit  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  years.  But  such  a  longevity  can  only  be  proved  in  a 
civilized  state  by  written  documents,  and  we  confess  our  incre- 
dulity when  such  exceptions,  which  may  be  caused  by  the 
strength  of  constitution  of  one  or  the  other  individual,  are  given 
as  frequent  occurrences  in  one  or  the  same  tribe,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  salubrity  of  the  climate. 

The  remarks  of  the  author  on  the  breeding  of  horses  and 
cattle  seem  of  much  interest. 

"  To  keep  cattle  in  general,  would  be  to  Egypt,  which  is  provided 
by  nature,  in  as  far  as  it  is  irrigated,  with  the  most  excellent  ground, 
a  source  of  great  wealth,  if  it  should  be  done  in  a  better  way,  and  after 
the  model  of  Europe. 

"  The  Egyptian  horses,  which  at  the  time  of  the  Mamelukes  were 
of  a  superior  and  particular  kind,  are  now  nearly  all  but  extinct. 
Long  destroying  wars,  laziness  and  carelessness  of  the  inhabitants, 
have  caused  their  ruin.  Mehemet  Ali',  who  immediately  discovered 
the  bad  consequences  of  such  a  state,  tried  to  obviate  this  evil,  by  the 
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establishment  of  a  stud,  laid  out,  like  all  he  undertakes,  on  a  colossal 
scale,  and  to  which  he  gave  immense  pasturages  and  fields.  It  was 
intended  to  create  out  of  it  dep6ts  in  all  provinces,  so  as  to  repeople 
the  country  with  horses  of  Arabian  breed,  and  to  make  it  in  some 
sort  possible  to  cover  by  it  subsequently  the  want  of  horses  for  the 
army,  which  at  present  have  all  to  be  drawn  from  S3rria  and  Hedjas. 
At  the  same  time,  a  veterinary  school  for  forming  able  veterinarians 
was  joined  to  the  stud  of  Schubra ;  and  the  whole  was  placed  a  short 
time  ago  under  the  direction  of  a  very  well-informed  Frenchman,  the 
above-named  Mr.  Hammond.  But  in  this  he  is  nearly  despairing  of 
success ;  for  it  is  the  same  case  with  this  matter  as  with  all  others  in 
Egypt.  All  conceptions  which  originate  from  the  viceroy  are  grand, 
and  are  executed  with  the  most  unlimited  munificence ;  but  half  of 
them  are  generally  wrecked  by  the  bad  will,  the  laziness,  and  the  pre- 
judices of  the  natives  in  office  and  of  the  people  themselves. 

"  It  is  the  same  case  with  sheep-breeding.  The  viceroy  had  esta- 
blished some  Tarbusch  manufactories,  which  are  very  thriving,  but 
he  is  obliged  to  buy  on  their  account  yearly  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  Spanish  dollars'  worth  of  foreign  wool ;  a  similar  sum  goes 
out  of  the  country  for  the  manufactories  of  Bulak.  To  save  this 
enormous  tribute,  the  viceroy  resolved  to  raise  the  breed  of  home- 
bred sheep,  which  till  then  had  given  only  the  coarsest  wool,  and  in 
small  quantity.  He  ordered,  therefore,  a  numerous  herd  of  Merino?, 
but  unfortunately  out  of  Piedmont,  instead  of  drawing  them  from 
Germany  or  France,  where  he  would  have  got  them  much  better  and 
much  cheaper.  This  import  was  continued  during  ten  years,  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  has  failed :  the  result  of  the  improvement  is  nought. 

"  When  I  had  the  honour  to  accompany  the  viceroy  during  some 
days  on  his  journey,  he  was  very  fond  of  the  idea  of  drawing  a  great 
number  of  black  cattle  out  of  the  Sennaar.  It  was  immediately  exe- 
cuted with  all  power ;  and  I  myself,  when  continuing  my  journey,  met 
many  hundreds  of  the  most  beautiful  races.  But  what  was  the  result  ? 
More  than  a  third  died  on  the  road,  because  the  local  authorities  had 
entirely  neglected  to  care  for  their  subsistence,  and  to  order  veterina- 
rians for  regulating  the  transport  and  effecting  sanative  measures. 
Whatever  animals  now  arrive  are  placed  in  a  general  dep6t  at  Kahira, 
where  they  are  so  badly  fed  and  attended  to,  that  either  an  epidemic 
disease  breaks  out  among  them,  or  at  least  the  germ  of  it  originates, 
which,  when  they  are  again  sent  into  the  provinces,  extends  over  the 
whole  country.  Such  a  plague  had  even  now  again  broke  out,  and  the 
meat  of  the  animals  which  had  been  felled  by  it  was  publicly  sold, 
so  that  an  epidemic  could  have  been  easily  produced  by  it  also  among 
men.*'  (p.  208.) 

It  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  space  allowed  for  this 
article  to  continue  longer  on  this  subject,  though  we  believe  all 
the  remarks  relative  to  it  worthy  of  notice,  as  written  by  a  man 
conversant  in  the  matter*   We  particularly  regret  not  to  be  able, 
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for  this  reason,  to  append  some  of  his  remarks  concerning  Arab 
horses,  (pp.  197,  ^)2,)  which  we  recommend  to  amateurs  of 
the  turf. 

It  is  time,  as  we  have  stated  that  Mehemet  Ali  and  his  go- 
vernment are  the  principal  topics  of  interest  in  the  work,  to 
occupy  ourselves  with  them  exclusively.  The  reader  may  have 
already  remarked  in  the  last  extracts  wluch  we  have  given,  though 
apparently  on  a  special  object,  that  they  were  intended  by  Ae 
author  to  throw  the  non-reussite  of  any  improvement  in  Egypt 
on  the  ill-will  of  the  subordinate  members  of  government,  and  on 
the  general  laziness  and  carelessness  of  the  people.  The  viceroy 
himself  we  find  only  mentioned  for  the  grandeur  of  his  ideas, 
which  are  executed  with  the  rucksichtslosesten  munificenz,  which 
we  have  translated  by  unUmUed  munificence,  but  which  could  as 
well  be  interpreted  by  indiscreet  munificence.  And  here  we  must 
again  remark  a  dissidence  between  the  first  and  the  present  part 
of  the  work. 

The  favourable  impression  which  the  noble  old  sovereign  had 
produced  on  the  author,  which  he  had  expressed  in  the  first  part 
of  the  book  vnth  all  the  ardour  our  celebrated  vmter  is  suscep- 
tible of,  lays  him  under  the  suspicion  of  having  been  influenced 
in  his  statements  by  the  viceroy's  kind  reception  and  splendid 
hospitality. 

Though  unwilling  to  avow  that  th^e  hostile  remarks  could 
have  the  least  influence  on  his  views  of  the  question,  still  the 
author's  repeatedly  dwelling  on  the  fact  itself,  shows  him  too 
much  impressed  with  a  matter  which,  in  our  opinion,  he  would 
have  done  best  to  have  taken  no  notice  of. 

Gratitude  for  kindness  we  have  received,  honours  always  him 
who  acknowledges  it ;  and  the  reader  will  be  more  pleased  vnth 
the  traveller  whom  the  sense  of  gratitude  renders  blind  to  some 
defects,  than  the  one  who  may  repay  kindness  by  exposing  fail- 
ings he  perhaps  would  never  have  been  acquainted  with  vnthout 
the  hospitable  reception  he  met  with.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  traveller 
to  speak  only  truth ;  but  it  is  quite  impossible  to  expect  from 
human  nature  statements  uninfluenced  by  any  feeling.  Such 
was  the  case  with  the  author,  who  in  "  Mehemet  Alis  Reich"  gave 
us  a  true,  although  somewhat  flattered  picture  of  the  ^eat  man 
whom  he  met  in  greater  intimacy  than  any  other  traveller  before 
him ;  his  rank  in  society,  as  well  as  his  own  celebrated  name,  faci- 
litating it.  And  still  we  find  no  exaggeration  in  the  traits  of 
Mehemet  Ali,  as  shown  by  the  author.  The  viceroy  appears  to 
us,  in  the  first  part  of  the  work,  as  a  genial  and  high-minded  man, 
of  amiable,  but  highly  dignified  demeanour,  aldiough  with  the 
faults  of  his  nation.   The  general  impulse  of  his  actions  and  deeds 
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is  interest ;  but  he  expends  the  wealth  he  is  accumulating  in  a 
manner  useful  to  the  purposes  he  undertakes^  though  not  always 
happy  in  its  execution.  He  cares  for  science  only  in  what  he 
considers  its  practical  use ;  and  he  bends  to  its  influence,  moved 
by  a  higher  impulse,  that  of  being  approved  by  the  civilized 
world.  Now  a  character  on  which  sucn  motives  have  influence, 
may  be  duly  appreciated  as  that  of  a  great  man ;  however  preju- 
dices and  want  of  education,  and  even*  the  advice  of  those  who 
surrounded  him,  may  have  opposed  the  development  of  his  qua- 
lities, as  weU  as  an  inherent  obstinacy  of  character  and  dislike  of 
any  contradiction* 

Such  we  found  the  author's  picture  of  Mehemet  Ali  in  the  first 
part,  and  such  he  appears  still  in  the  present  work,  though  the 
author,  vnshing  here  to  establish  his  impartiality,  makes  it  an 
object  to  dwell  particularly  on  the  reverse  of  Mehemet  All's  go- 
vernment. And  we  confess  it  openly,  we  doubt  as  little  ihe 
truth  of  his  present  censure,  as  oi  his  former  praises;  both  have 
their  motive,  he  should  have  left  the  former  to  others :  whatever 
may  be  the  mildness  of  the  reproaches  he  addresses  to  Mehemet 
All's  government,  they  will  be  felt  the  harder  as  they  come  from 
a  friendly  source,  notwithstanding  the  pains  taken  by  the  author 
to  show  himself  in  no  way  indebted  or  particularly  devoted  to 
the  pacha.  In  the  introduction  to  "  Mehemet  Alls  Reich,"  p.  14, 
seq.,  the  author  has  given  an  accoimt  of  his  personal  standing 
vrith  the  viceroy,  where  he  states  some  difficulties  which  had 
arisen  between  them,  (p.  17,)  and  which  had  deprived  him  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  sojourn  in  Egypt  of  the  proofs  of  high  favour 
Mehemet  Ali  had  given  him  at  the  beginning  of  his  stay.  He 
comes  again  to  this  chapter  in  *^  The  Return,"  where  we  find 
the  following  statement : 

"  When  I  had  my  first  audience  at  Schubra,  (after  the  author*8 
return  to  Eabira,)  where  I  had  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  my 
journey,  I  ventured  with  His  Highness  sundry  facts  which  were  not 
quite  agreeable ;  one  of  which  was,  that  he  and  his  people  were 
robbed  by  the  persons  he  employed  in  a  very  impudent  manner.  In 
the  beginning  he  opposed  himself  very  angrily  to  the  truth  of  this 
assertion,  saying,  that  I  had  been  looking  through  a  coloured  glass, 
and  that  bad  civil  officers  would  be  as  easily  found  in  Europe; 
but  at  last  he  confessed  to  be  not  always  so  well  served  as  he  could 
wish ;  but  he  urged,  laughing,  *  Believe  me,  that  if  I  even  may  be 
cheated,  still  at  last  all  returns  to  my  purse ;  and  out  of  this,  he  added 
quickly,  it  flows  again  towards  the  people.  Didst  thou  not  see  every 
where  my  constructions,  my  schools,  and  the  number  of  establishments 
for  general  use,  and  not  even  praise  them  thyself?* 

"  *  Certainly,*  I  answered,  *  except  in  the  Fayum,  that  splendid  pro- 
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vince,  where  it  appears  to  me  that  still  much  is  to  be  done ;  and  then 
I  gave  him  a  description  of  its  state  at  the  time  of  Saladin,  and  its 

E resent  appearance.'  This  made  the  viceroy  angry,  and  he  said 
riefly,  knitting  his  brows,  that  his  attention  had  been  already  directed 
there,  but  that  ne  had  to  accomplish  his  great  enterprise,  the  dikes  of 
the  Nile  at  the  beginning  of  the  Delta,  before  he  could  think  of  re- 
establishing the  canals  of  the  Fayum.  This  immense  scheme  has 
already  cost  enormous  sums,  and  many  suppose  (though  I  think 
without  reason),  that  its  execution  is  impossible.  I  shall  afterwards 
treat  again  of  this  matter.  The  pacha,  in  the  sequel  of  the  conversa- 
tion, was  more  pleased  to  hear  the  praise  of  his  cavalry  in  Beni-Suef, 
and  he  spoke  a  long  time,  and  with  as  much  interest  as  even  a  Ger- 
man sovereign  could  have  shown  on  the  topic  of  the  new-invented 
pantaloons  of  these  regiments,  which  at  this  time  had  given  cause  to 
a  great  Bchiama  in  Egypt  between  the  minister  of  public  instruction, 
who  had  invented  them,  and  Colonel  Warin,  who  was  combating 
them  as  unsuitable. 

*'  Shortly  afterwards  Mehemet  Ali  left  for  Upper  Eg3rpt,  and  I 
heard,  with  some  astonishment,  that  he  had  done  justice  there  in  a 
more  severe  degree  than  ever;  that  he  had  cut  off  the  heads  of  two 
superior  civil  officers,  and  exiled  three  others.  There  was  a  general 
satisfaction  about  it,  but  I  could  not  refrain  remembering  very 
strikingly  on  this  account,  with  some  shuddering,  the  conversation 
I  have  alluded  to.  Tn  connexion  with  this,  another  action  of  the 
viceroy,  during  his  absence,  afforded  me  real  joy  and  satisfac- 
tion. One  of  the  richest  Greek  merchants,  of  the  name  of  Ra- 
phael, being  in  various  connexions  with  the  governor  of  Eahira, 
had  been  imprisoned  on  account  of  very  heavy  complaints  against 
him,  but  which  were  not  proved  in  a  judicial  way.  It  was  intended 
to  confiscate  his  fortune,  and  even  his  life  was  endangered.  Clot- 
Bey,  who  knew  him,  and  who  could  not  be  convinced  of  his  culpa- 
bility, asked  me,  for  heaven's  sake,  to  try  my  influence  with  the  pacha 
to  save  this  unfortunate  family.  I  wrote  immediately  to  Artim-Bey, 
and  annexed  a  special  request  for  Mehemet  Ali.  I  received  after  a 
few  days  the  most  friendly  answer,  and  an  order  for  the  governor  of 
the  capital,  Habib-Effendi,  which  I  was  empowered  to  deliver  myself, 
which  left  Raphael  free  of  all  punishment,  and  to  take  off  the  great 
seal  from  his  house,  to  put  him  immediately  at  liberty,  and  to  cast 
down  by  special  command  any  inquiry.  Half  of  the  town  was  in  an 
uproar  of  joy  when  these  happy  tidings  were  known  like  a  running 
fire;  and  I  shall  not  forget  easily  the  enthusiasm  with  which  this 
family,  so  comfortless  but  a  few  hours  before,  expressed  its  gra- 
titude to  me. 

**  This  was  the  culminating  point  of  my  favour  with  Mehemet  Ali, 
and  I  had,  when  he  returned,  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  remark, 
that  he  did  not  like  me  as  well  as  formerly. 

*'  There  happened,  firstly,  the  already  mentioned  story  with  the 
prince.     Then  Muktar  Bey  showed  himself  unpolite  towards  me, 
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wkich  obliged  me  to  take  a  somewhat  strong  retaliation,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  lodge  a  complaint  at  the  viceroy's.  Though  in  this  he 
behaved  very  justly,  so  that  Muktar-Bej  was  obliged  to  ask  my  pardon 
in  a  lett^,  still  this  minister  was  in  Mehemet  Ali's  particular,  though 
unmerited  favour,  so  that  this  matter  was  very  disagreeable  to  him. 
Another  difficulty  took  place  with  the  governor  on  account  of  my 
people;  and  some  Europeans  not  well  inclined  towards  me,  made  use 
of  it,  to  class  as  arrogance,  what  in  justice  was  only  to  be  imputed  to 
unfavourable  circumstances,  and  perhaps  also  purposely  contrived 
intrigues  which  here  are  the  order  of  the  day. 

'^  Yet,  to  outward  appearance,  there  was  no  change.  I  continued 
to  visit  the  pacha  from  time  to  time,  and  was  constantly  received  very 
kindly.  But  the  former  confidence  no  more  existed  with  the  same 
abandon  .*  it  had  now  less  the  character  of  being  really  required  than 
lliat  of  a  form  retained  by  courtesy.  I  conformed  to  it  in  my  own 
behaviour,  much  less  surprised  to  lose  court-favour,  than  to  have 
ever  gained  it ;  there  hardly  existing  any  person  less  adapted  for  a 
courtier  than  I.**  (p.  190.) 

We  think  that  this  short  sketch  is  worth  hundreds  of  pages  of 
tedious  commentaries  on  the  old-spirited  pacha  and  his  arbitrary 
government.  Perhaps  the  author  virhen  writing  these  lines 
thought  more  on  himself,  but  we  find  in  them  tke  most  vivid 
and  natural  picture  of  the  pacha's  acting  as  a  despot^  but  a  wise 
one,  sudi  as  alone  can  succeed  in  the  East. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  author  would  have  done  better 
to  confine  himself  to  similar  sketches,  which  give  to  the  reader 
a  much  more  exact  impression  of  the  matter  he  is  looking  for, 
than  any  general  observations,  such  as  the  following  statements, 
which  contain  the  reproduction  of  the  whole  battery  of  attacks 
urged  against  that  Egrptian  political  economy  developed  in  the 
country  of  the  Pharaons  in  our  days.  After  having  announced 
that  the  real  cancer  of  the  country  is  to  be  found  in  the  "  Copt- 
Christians,"  he  announces, 

**  Still  the  government  may  be  considered  as  having  to  bear  a  part 
of  the  culpability  on  its  own  account,  by,-Tlst.  The  pernicious  sys- 
tem of  owing  to  the  men  it  employs  as  much  as  possible  of  their 
salary,  who  in  turn  naturally  try  to  recover  it  from  below. — 2nd. 
The  confused  regulation  of  tolls  for  the  interior,  which  is  vexatious 
for  the  tradesman,  and  only  calculated  for  extortion,  so  that  it  oc- 
casions the  greatest  prejudice  to  the  inland  commerce ;  and  the  con- 
sequence has  already  been  to  give  to  the  whole  trade  of  caravans  out 
of  the  interior  of  Africa  another  direction,  that  by  Barbary,  avoiding 
Egypt  as  much  as  possible. — 3rd.  The  want  of  regularly  kept  regis- 
ters of  the  population,  for  the  purpose  of  a  more  exact  survey  of  the 
contributions  which  may  be  exacted;  and  particularly  a  regulated 
way  of  taking  conscripts  for  military  duty,  instead  of  that  now  used,  as 
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often  as  recruits  are  wanted,  when  the  old  and  young  inhabitants  afe 
chased  and  caught  up  like  wild  beasts,  and  then  brought  in  fetters  to 
their  place  of  destination ;  then  only  those  who  are  (|uite  unfit  for 
service  are  released,  but  without  the  least  regard  for  their  families,  or 
taking  into  consideration  whether  these  can  do  without  them  or  not. 
Yet,  to  say  the  truth,  I  must  remark  that  long  since  Mehemet  All 
has  wished  for  such  an  organization,  and  has  tried  to  carry  it  into 
effect ;  but  he  has  as  constantly  met  with  obstacles  in  the  invincible 
prejudices  of  the  Fellahs  themselves,  who  are  opposed  to  any  re- 
gular legal  enumeration  of  their  number. — 4th.  Lastly,  the  evi- 
dently too  far  extending  system  of  monopolizing  all  objects  of 
commerce,  in  which  even  small  changes  in  isolated  cases  should 
have  already  convinced  the  viceroy,  by  their  favourable  results,  that 
a  somewhat  more  free  movement,  where  a  new  civilization  is  to  be 
founded,  may  be  granted  as  salutary  under  all  circumstances.  If 
this  were  removed,  and  if  (5th)  it  were  possible  for  the  govern- 
ment to  withdraw  by-and-by  the  Copts  from  all  business,  and  to 
form  in  their  stead  the  Mahometans  by  a  proper  education,  to 
promote  which  Mehemet  Ali  allows  much  money,  but  in  which 
purpose  he  is  but  badly  assisted, — then  the  objects  of  the  reform 
would  be  much  easier  attained  than  has  been  the  case  till  now. 
Without  removing  this  last  public  calamity,  there  is  no  hope  for 
a  solid  regeneracy  of  Egypt."  (p.  158.) 

The  author  knows  best  himself,  by  his  protracted  stay  in  the 
pacha's  dominions,  how  difficult  and  even  impossible  it  would 
be  to  carry  out  the  vital  reforms  he  proposes.  For  this  object 
the  following  qualities  would  have  to  exist  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Egypt : — Morality  and  a  sense  of  legality ;  then  industry  and 
the  wish  for  knowledge.  We  think  that  centuries  will  hardly 
suffice  to  introduce  the  two  first  among  the  Fellahs,  and  to  for- 
ward the  last  among  Mahometans. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  author's  only  object  in  giving 
the  statement  of  tbese  defects  was,  to  acquaint  the  public  that 
they  could  not  escape  his  attention,  even  blinded  as  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  by  the  favour  of  Mehemet  Ali.  Still  we  should 
nave  preferred  that  he  had  treated  this  hundred-fold  repeated  cri- 
tique as  below  his  notice,  and  that  he  had  not  weakened  the  high 
opinion  he  himself,  nearly  alone  among  so  many  visitors  of  Egypt, 
had  formed  of  the  genius  of  Mehemet  Ali.  The  author  should 
have  left  to  such  travellers  as  may  surpass  him  in  special  branches 
of  science,  but  who  are  so  far  below  him  in  real  talent  and  high 
acquirements,  the  task  to  measure  with  the  compass  the  deeds  of  a 
man  whom  his  good  sense  had  duly  appreciated,  when  stating  in 
the  first  part  of  the  work  (Meh.  Alis  Reich,  p.  4),  "  that  it  is  he 
who  has  established  order  and  security;"  (p.  5),  "  subdued  fa- 
naticism ;"  (p.  6)  ''  founded  schools  and  prepared  the  education 
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of  future  generations."  These  are  merits,  independent  of  any 
interested  purpose,  of  which  the  pacha  is  generally  accused ;  and 
in  what  concerns  safety  and  tolerance,  they  are  particularly  to  the 
benefit  of  those,  who  use  the  facility  for  investigation  his  go- 
vernment affords  to  debase  it  before  Europe. 

Whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  the  institutions  Mehemet  Ali 
has  established,  and  the  failure  of  a  great  part  of  his  enterprises, 
we  still  must  admire  the  man  whom  no  impediment  could  stop  in 
the  road  his  high  spirit  had  induced  him  to  follow.  We  can 
only  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  such  chapters  of  the  present 
work  as  p.  228,  on  the  transfer  of  the  medical  school,  and  the 
hospital  firom  Abu-Zabel  to  Kahira;  then  p.  251,  the  remarks 
on  the  barrage  of  the  Nile,  and  other  similar  proofs  of  the 
viceroy's  constant  solicitude  for  the  welfare  and  the  progress  of 
his  country,  which  amply  compensate  for  the  errors  he  may  be 
induced  to  ado^t  in  carrying  out  his  lofly  but  useful  projects. 

We  here  finish  our  review  of  this  work  on  Egypt  with  the 
wish,  that  the  celebrated  author  had  been  more  consistent  in  it 
with  himself  and  his  other  works.  He  excels,  if  we  may  dare  to 
say  it,  only  in  the  picture  of  his  first  sensations,  and  these  alone 
we  think  he  ought  to  draw;  he  may  then  again  mark  with 
a  masterly  hand  the  foibles  of  those  who,  courting  publicity  by 
odd  means,  merit  ridicule ;  and  then  the  sense  of  ms  own  real 
worth  will  not  permit  him,  haughtily,  to  occupy  us  with  him- 
self; he  may  then  laugh  at  the  pedantry  of  savans,  but  give 
them  no  arms  against  himself;  and,  lastly,  keep  constant  in 
his  affections,  without  regard  to  the  antipathies  of  others. 
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Art.  II. — Pasilogia  :  an  Essay  towards  the  Formation  of  a 
System  of  Universal  Language,  both  written  and  vocal,  with 
suggestions  for  its  Dissemination  throughout  the  World;  inclu- 
ding a  succinct  Review  of  the  principal  Systems  of  similar 
Character  heretofore  published.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Groves. 
Dublin :  J.  M'Gla^han.  1846. 

When  we  survey  the  extent  of  modem  languages,  as  given  by 
Adelung  and  Balbi,  we  are  wondrously  struck  with  the  idea  that 
a  medium  by  which  at  least  the  scientific  bf  the  earth  could 
commune  with  each  other  might  be  devised.  However  unpo- 
pular it  may  seem  to  inculcate  the  dissolution  of  a  variety  of 
tongues  firom  the  rites,  customs,  manners,  and  associations  con- 
nected with  every  language,  it  is  undoubtedly  eminently  benefi- 
cial to  a  nation  to  be  of  one  speech.  We  are  amazingly  struck 
with  the  annoyance  caused  by  dialects,  when  we  perceive  over 
two  hundred  miles  of  the  Gold  Coast  in  Africa  eight  languages^ 
three  or  four  of  which  are  imintelligible  to  the  other  natives  of 
the  same  region.  Anciently  Britain  presented  a  similar  anomaly, 
and  even  now,  with  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  Welsh,  and  Cornish 
(nearly  obsolete),  we  certainly  have  a  neat  little  imbroglio  of 
our  own.  But  how  must  Austria  and  Russia  be  affected,  and  to 
what  injustice,  amid  the  Slavonian  nations  imder  their  sway, 
this  confusion  of  tongues  ministers,  the  readers  of  the  New 
Quarterly  cannot  plead  ignorance.  It  would  indeed  require  a 
a  high-souled  ruler,  like  Mithridates,  who  understood  twenty- 
two  different  tongues,  to  rule  them.  The  Latin  has  long  dis- 
charged the  important  ofBce  of  the  intercommunion  of  nations ; 
but  it  is  evidently  not  calculated  to  express  many  modem  wants, 
nor  is  it  attainable  as  an  easy  practicable  medium  by  many  per- 
sons. The  desideratum  is  a  language  of  general  symbols,  and 
we  quite  agree  with  our  author  that  considerable  advances  might 
be  made  by  some  such  medium  as  that  which  was  obtained  by 
the  current  consent  of  the  European  nations,  the  adoption  of 
our  present  common  or  Arabic  system  of  notation.  The  ciphers, 
5,  6,  8,  &c.,  have  a  common  mental  representation  in  all  the 
European  nations,  although  the  sound  given  to  each  varies  amid 
all.  The  question  then  resolves  itself  into  this  :^^  Caw  there  be 
a  cipher  character  throughout  the  earth  ?  To  this  we  reply,  that 
algebra  and  the  calculi  exhibit  the  only  visible  approach  to 
it,  and  that  the  conclusions  thence  established  are  triumphantly 
in  favour  of  an  affirmation  to  the  proposition.     Still  many  may 
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think  that  this  would  not  lead  to  a  simpler  communication  than 
the  already  acknowledged  diflBcult  intercommunion  hy  the  Latin. 
Let  us  then  follow  our  author  in  a  review  of  the  opinions  for 
and  against  the  system. 

Galen  is  the  first  authority  given  by  him  as  expressing  the 
wish,  **  that  subjects  could  be  treated  without  words." 

Bacon  has  the  following  observations,  which  contain  great 
good  sense,  and  really  touch  the  very  elements  of  the  question : — 

^*  It  is  now  a  well-known  fact,  that  in  China  and  the  provinces  of 
the  farthest  East,  a  kind  of  characters  is  in  daily  use  which  are  real, 
not  nominal,  expressing  not  letters  nor  words,  but  things  and  notions ; 
so  that  many  nations,  differing  altogether  in  language,  but  agreeing 
in  the  use  of  these  characters,  communicate  with  one  another  by 
writing,  insomuch  that  each  can  read,  in  his  own  language,  any 
book  written  in  such  characters.  These  real  characters  are  by  no 
means  hieroglyphical  or  emblematical,  but  altogether  arbitrary,  not 
less  so  than  the  elements  of  letters,  being  formed  at  pleasure  and  re- 
ceived into  practice  from  habit  by  a  kind  of  tacit  compact.  However, 
it  is  evident  that  a  vast  multitude  of  them  is  required  in  writing,  for 
they  must  be  as  numerous  as  the  radical  words  of  a  language.  This 
portion,  therefore,  of  the  doctrine  of  the  organ  of  speech,  which  treats 
of  the  notes  or  marks  of  things,  is  considered  by  us  to  be  a  desidera^ 
turn:'  (p.  20.) 

Bishop  Wilkins  is  our  next  authority,  and  he  testified  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  belief  in  this,  if  not  in  fljdng,  by  devising  a  system 
to  effect  it.  Now  many  may  think  the  worthy  bishop  somewhat 
impious  in  this  effort;  we  confess  we  are  not  of  that  opinion, 
nor  can  we  see  why  the  presumption  of  the  builders  of  Babel  or 
Shinar  should  be  visited  everlastingly  on  the  generations  of  men. 
If  the  curse  on  Ham  is  fast  dying  away,  let  us  trust  that  on 

?)eecfa,  under  the  divine  influence  of  the  Word,  may  follow, 
his  prelate  and  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  Dr.  Ward,  both  enter- 
tained the  notion  of  the  practicability  of  a  universal  language. 
The  words  used  by  the  latter  prelate  are  as  just  as  they  are 
forcible : — 

'^  When  I  first  fell  from  that  verbose  way  of  tradition  of  the  ma- 
th^natics  used  by  the  antients,  and  of  late  by  almost  all,  such  as 
Clavius  and  the  like,  who  have  written  huge  volumes  on  particular 
subjects,  into  the  symbolical  way,  invented  by  Vieta,  advanced  by 
Harriot,  perfected  by  Oughtred  and  Des  Cartes,  I  was  presently  ex- 
tremely taken  with  it,  finding  by  this  means  that  not  only  the  sub- 
stance of  those  vast  volumes  might  be  brought  into  the  compass  of  a 
sheet  or  two,  but  that  the  things  thus  reduced  were  more  comprehen- 
sible and  manageable,  the  labour  of  the  brain  much  taken  off,  and  a 
way  laid  open  for  invention  and  demonstration  of  infinite  pK>posi- 
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tions  with  more  ease  than  before  we  could  understand  those  which 
others  had  invented  for  us.  And  I  was  put  upon  an  earnest  desire 
that  the  same  course  might  be  taken  in  other  things.  My  first  pro- 
posal was  to  find  whether  other  things  might  not  as  well  be  de&ied 
by  symbols ;  and  herein  I  was  presently  resolved  that  symbols  might 
be  found  for  every  thing  and  notion,  so  that  an  universal  character 
might  easily  be  made,  wherein  all  nations  might  communicate  toge- 
ther, just  as  they  do  in  numbers  and  species.  And  to  effect  this  is 
indeed  the  design  of  such  as  hitherto  have  done  any  thing  concerning 
an  universal  character."  (p.  22.) 

Des  Cartes  had  formed  similar  notions ;  but  these  we  shall 
deduce  hereafter* 

Morhoff^  in  the  Polyhistor  published  at  Lubec^  1695,  has  the 
following  important  observations : — 

**  However,  that  an  invention  of  this  kind  is  by  no  means  impos- 
sible Beeman  is  very  rightly  of  opinion,  and  he  founds  his  judgment 
on  the  following  grounds : — 1.  That  chemical,  astronomical,  musical, 
and  arithmetic^  characters  are  understood  by  all  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, each  of  which  speaks  a  language  different  from  any  of  the  others. 
2.  That  the  Chinese  character  is  understood  by  the  Coreans,  Japanese, 
Tonquinese,  and  Cochin- Chinese,  though  they  have  not  a  common 
vocal  language.  3.  That  all  nations,  however  they  differ  in  speech, 
agree  in  their  conceptions  of  the  subjects  of  discourse;  if,  therefore, 
they  would  agree  also  in  the  adoption  of  a  character  which  would 
signify  the  things  themselves,  and  our  conceptions  of  them,  and  not 
words  alone,  it  is  evident  that  whatever  was  written  in  that  character 
would  be  universally  intelligible.*'  (p.  24.) 

Leibnitz,  of  all  men,  was  the  best  calculated,  possibly,  to  have 
brought  out  such  a  system  in  the  early  elements  by  his  wondrous 
combinative  powers.  In  reviewing  two  impracticable  systems 
that  had  been  proposed  to  effect  tlus  object,  the  difiGiculties  that 
arose  did  not  deter  him ;  but  we  candidly  own  that  it  would  re- 
quire Leibnitzers  to  carry  out  his  plan,  as  detailed  in  the  extract 
we  subjoin : — 

**  I  would  venture  to  add  one  thing,  which,  if  I  were  less  burdened 
with  business,  or  younger,  or  assisted  by  well-disposed  young  men, 
I  would  hope  to  accomplish,  that  is,  to  give  a  kind  of  spScieuse  gS- 
nSralCy  in  which  all  the  truths  of  reason  would  be  reduced  to  a  form 
of  calculation.  It  could  be  at  the  same  time  a  kind  of  universal 
language  or  writing,  but  wholly  different  from  all  those  which  have 
been  hitherto  projected ;  for  here  the  characters,  and  even  the  words, 
would  direct  the  reason,  and  the  errors,  excepting  those  of  fact,  would 
be  merely  errors  of  calculation.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  form  or 
invent  this  language  or  characteristic,  but  very  easy  to  teach  it  with- 
out any  dictionaries.    It  would  serve,  also,  to  estimate  the  degrees  of 
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probability  when  there  were  not  sufficient  data  to  arrive  at  certain 
truths,  and  to  discover  what  is  wanting  to  supply  it ;  and  this  mode 
of  estimate  would  be  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  uses  of  life 
and  for  practical  deliberations,  in  which,  in  balancing  probabilities, 
we  often  miscalculate  by  more  than  one  half."  (p.  26.) 

Amid  Leibnitz's  unpublished  works  there  exists  a  ^lan  for  att 
alphabet  of  human  thoughts,  83  introductory  to  a  philosophical 
language.  The  work  is  in  Latin,  and  the  learned  collator  of 
his  unpublished  works  has  held  out  hopes  that  it  wiU  soon  see 
the  lignt. 

The  **  Journal  Lit^raire"  for  1720  contained  an  article  **  on 
universal  language.**  It  was  in  a  review  of  a  dialogue  on  the 
subject  which  had  fallen  into  their  hands,  in  which  the  author 
proposed  to  make  the  nine  arabic  numerals  the  base  of  it.  The 
system  is  given  bv  our  author,  and  is  extremely  ingenious. 

Fontenelle,  in  his  eloge  on  Leibnitz,  states  that  he  condenmed 
the  systems  of  Wilkins  and  Dalgamo,  and  thought  that  they  had 
not  discovered  the  real  character,  and  that  the  algebraic  basis 
was  the  only  true  one. 

The  "Encyclopedic"  noticed  the  subject,  but  did  not  add 
much  to  previous  researches.  Monboddo  favoured  the  notions 
of  Bishop  Wilkins,  and  certainly  with  some  justice.  Dugald 
Stuart,  Abel  Remusat,  Murr,  and  others,  all  mighty  names, 
seem  to  have  considered  the  subject  worthy  of  their  deepest  at- 
tention. 

Michaelis  is  wholly  opposed,  however,  to  this  notion,  and  has, 
at  great  length,  delivered  his  strong  protest  against  it,  for  which 
we  refer  oiur  readers  to  the  work  berore  us,  where  his  objections 
are  given  at  length,  and  their  complete  refutation  attempted. 
Some  of  the  objections  of  Michaelis  are  extremely  ingenious. 
He  objects  to  me  number  of  characters  required;  but  here 
the  argument  is  met  by  the  fact,  that  if  one  word  bear  various 
significations,  so  may  one  symbol.  Symbols  also,  we  know, 
present  more  advantages  than  words  for  extensive  signification. 
He  again  urges,  that  the  sounds  of  the  language  will  appear  to 
all  nations  equally  foreign,  also  the  difficulties  of  pronouncing 
it,  and  that  it  is  not  by  use  but  by  artificial  instruction  that  we 
are  to  master  it.  But  this  latter  objection  applies  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  acquisition  of  any  foreign  tongue.  He  further 
points  out  that  a  learned  language  would  be  devoid  of  those  pas- 
sionate expressions  which  excite  deep  interest,  and  give  hght 
and  beauty  to  it.  To  this  it  is  not  enough,  we  thii&,  to  say 
with  our  author,  that  the  language  of  reason  is  bereft  of  passion, 
which  he  considers  a  satisfactory  reply.  The  universal  language 
must  be  one  into  which  man  enters  in  all  the  faculties  of  Us 
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being;  and  we  do  not  see  how  histories  and  other  w(»rks  could  be 
given  in  it,  independent  of  the  treatment  of  the  passions*  We 
do  not  think  that  this  objection  of  Michaelis  is  a  fair  one ;  we  can 
see  no  reason  why  a  mathematical  love-letter  should  not  be 
written,  and  feel  fully  assured  that  the  language  of  analysis  is  of 
eminent  utility  to  the  illustrations  of  the  theologian. 

We  shall  now  enter  on  a  brief  review  of  the  systems  of  univer>- 
sal  language  already  published.  Amid  the  first  of  these  is  the 
imperfect  scheme  of  Schott :  this  takes  the  numerals  for  the  basis, 
and  is  merely  a  written  language,  although  it  can  be  made  oral 
by  taking  any  one  language  out  of  the  mass  as  the  type.  It  is, 
however,  too  loose  in  classification  of  terms  to  admit  of  high 
practical  utility. 

The  second  is  by  an  anonymous  Frenchman,  and  is  principally 
curious  for  eliciting  the  following  opinions  &om  Des  Cartes* 
After  condemning  the  scheme  before  him,  he  adds, — 

"  I  think,  however,  that  to  this  invention  another  could  be  added, 
as  well  for  the  formation  of  the  primitive  words  of  the  language  as 
for  their  characters,  so  that  it  could  be  learned  in  a  very  short  time, 
which  could  be  done  by  means  of  order ;  that  is  to  say,  by  establishing 
an  order  among  all  the  thoughts  which  enter  into  the  hmnati  mind, 
as  has  been  naturally  established  in  the  science  of  arithmetic ;  so  that 
as  all  numbers  to  infinity  can  be  learned  in  a  day,  so  as  to  name  and 
write  them  in  an  unknown  language,  though  they  form  an  infinite 
number  of  different  words,  the  same  might  be  done  with  all  the  other 
words  necessary  to  express  every  other  idea  which  it  enters  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive.  If  this  could  be  done,  I  doubt  not  that 
such  a  language  would  soon  spread  through  the  world ;  for  there  are 
few  men  who  would  not  willingly  employ  five  or  six  days  to  enable 
themselves  to  be  understood  by  the  whole  world."  (p.  61.) 

The  system  of  our  countryman,  Mr.  Cave  Beck,  is  fiur  too  com- 
plicated for  adoption,  and  Dr.  Becher's  is  in  too  rude  a  state  to 
review  with  any  benefit:  it  partook  more  of  the  character  of 
cipher  correspondence  than  what  is  required. 

Dalgamo,  however,  a  native  of  Scotland,  attracted  great  atten- 
tion to  his  method,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  re- 
commendation of  Charles  II.  by  royal  letter.  He  rejects  the 
Arabic  numerals,  and  adheres  to  letters  only.  His  reputation  as 
one  of  the  first  philologists  of  his  day  attracted  notice  to  his  sys- 
tem. It  did  not,  however,  obtain  beyond  his  time  any  repute ; 
but  the  system  of  Athanasius  Kircher  appears  to  have  been  mghly 
prized,  and  held  long  as  a  state  secret.  His  tide-page  is  of  hign 
pretension,  for  in  it  he  declares  that  any  one,  however  imac- 
quainted  with  languages,  can  be  taught  by  it  to  correspond 
openly  and  secretly,  clearly  and  obscurely,  with  persons  of  every 
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natioa  and  dialect,  with  the  aid  of  a  single  vemacular  lai^uagei 
by  a  triple  method;  firsti  true  and  real,  openly,  without  any  sus- 
picion of  secret  fraud ;  secondly,  by  a  peculiar  technology  arti* 
ficially  arranged ;  and  thirdly,  by  a  secret  character  composed  in 
an  inscrutable  kind  of  writing. 

To  the  work  of  Bishop  Wilkins,  which  is  extremely  well  ar- 
ranged, we  refer  our  readers  for  his  system.  Kalmar,  an  Hun- 
garian, the  next  in  order,  has  invented  a  very  complex  arrange- 
ment, since  ei^teen  distinct  characters  are  required  to  mark 
preponderance  of  one  object  over  another.  Passing  the  simple 
arrangement  of  our  countryman,  Northmore,  and  Wolke,  we 
come  to  De  Murr,  who  advanced  very  far  beyond  his  compeers 
in  pasigraphy  •  He  did  not,  however,  extend  his  views  to  a  vocal 
language.  Vater  simply  improved  on  De  Murr.  Hourwitz's 
system  requires  the  aid  of  more  than  one  language.  Anderson, 
and  Pannier  his  follower,  exhibit  one  advantage,  that  their  system 
is  easily  printed.  Rowland  Jones,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  exhi- 
bited, in  1771,  outlines  of  a  system;  and  jfrom  this  vast  body  of 
pasigraphists  we  pass  to  the  system  of  our  author.  Here  we 
frankly  confess  that  the  human  hand  cannot  follow  out  the  for- 
mation, with  any  rapidity,  of  the  characters  exhibited  in  the  plate 
to  this  work.  We  admit  the  merit  of  the  simple  changes  by 
which,  with  but  few  characters,  5,760  distinct  monosyllabic  words 
may  be  expressed ;  but  we  think  a  better  arrangement  might  be 
adopted.  Why  does  the  writer,  whom  we  presume  to  be  ac- 
quamted  with  Greek,  not  call  his  primary  symbol,  his  6,  by  the 
proper  description  of  a  Greek  p,  which  is  a  strait  Une  with  a  cir* 
cuiar  projection  at  one  end  f  A  simpler  element  than  this  might 
have  been  taken.  The  characters  for  the  smaller  letters  would 
be  liable  to  perpetual  misinterpretation,  and  the  system  of  rang- 
ing around  me  points  of  a  circle  is  the  worst  of  all.  However, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  here  is  a  system  in  which  any  one  being, 
however  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the  person  with  whom  he 
was  talking  on  the  other  side  of  an  electric  telegraph,  could  un- 
derstand him  by  the  medium  of  these  universal  symbols ;  and  we 
think  it  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  scientific  to  reduce  the 
thoughts  of  the  autJior  and  others  into  simpler  shape,  and  better 
practical  results.  It  cannot  but  be  matter  of  high  importance 
that  the  nations  should  mingle  more  with  each  other  in  speech 
and  thought  than  they  have  hitherto  done ;  for,  taking  the  broad 
aggregate,  what  intercourse  has  mind  with  mind,  nationally  speak- 
ing ?  Does  one  in  a  hundred  of  our  population  understand  Ger- 
man ?  one  in  a  thousand  Chinese,  one  m  fifty  even  French  ?  It 
cannot,  then,  but  appear  that  national  communication  really  does 
not  exist,  except  through  a  few  interpreters  here  and  there.  We 
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do  not  dive  into  the  general  mind  or  spirit  of  a  people.  We 
cannot  effectuate  a  binding  edifice  of  mutual  hopes,  fears^  beliefs, 
with  the  slime  of  the  Babel  pits,  that  so  infinmy  imite  its  com* 
ponent  parts.  But  if  this  great  work  were  acJueved,  it  would, 
like  the  tablets  for  the  blind,  invented  by  the  benevolent  Mr. 
Frere,  develope  to  us  what  man  is  now  inwardly  and  actually, 
of  which  we  can  only  form  darkling  guesses.  But  by  this  pro- 
cess the  meanest  dialect  of  Madagascar,  of  the  Gold  Coast,  of 
Polynesia,  might  infuse  into  itself  the  riches  and  the  lore  of  Eu- 
rope, and  receive  back  the  curious  experiences  of  these  antitheses 
to  civilized  existence.  The  present  plan  may  not  prove  the  best, 
its  modest  author  invites  competition,  is  only  anxious  for  the 

frevalence  of  the  master-idea  of  his  heart, — a  universal  language, 
t  is  within  the  limit  of  possible  attainment ;  in  fact,  bold  must 
he  be  who  sees  the  modem  marvels,  and  limits  this.  It  is  now 
no  exaggeration  to  affirm,  that  if  astronomy  hold  on  her  present 
advances,  that  a  lunar  population  (if  that  planet  has  one,  which 
we  own  the  present  appearances  of  her  sphere  do  not  render 
likely,)  will  be  seen  by  earthly  sight.  Surely  this  great  physical 
difficulty,  now  rapidly  tending  to  solution,  is  not  one  of  less  im- 
probability than  a  universal  language.  We  had  considered  at 
one  time  that  this  problem  might  have  been  solved  by  a  selection 
from  various  tongues;  but  on  maturer  consideration,  we  think 
the  right  track  is  the  symbolic,  and  are  prepared  to  forward  this 
by  all  the  means  in  our  power.  Surely,  if  the  blind  can  be 
taught  to  read,  the  seeing  intelligence  around  us  can  be  taught 
to  conceive  with  its  like,  and  all  hearts  be  induced  to  mingle  in 
this  glorious  communing  of  every  people,  and  tongue,  and  nation^ 
and  language. 
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Art.  III. — The  Conquest  of  Scinde :  a  Commentary.  By  Lieut- 
Colonel  Outram,  C.B*^  Resident  at  Sattarah.  London :  Black- 
wood.    1846. 

This  work  is  a  vindication  of  the  author  firom  certain  charges 
made  by  General  William  Napier  in  his  "  Conquest  of  Scinde ;" 
a  work  devoted  to  the  setting  forth  in  a  high  and  proud  position 
(and  certainly  well  has  the  gallant  officer  earned  it)  the  mih'tary 
glories  and  policy  of  Sir  Charles  Napier.  The  author  of  the 
work  immediately  before  us  is  also  entitled  to  considerable  at- 
tention from  the  fact,  that  he  has  resided  long  in  Scinde  as  the 
British  Politiqal  Agent,  and  therefore  is  practically  acquainted 
with  results.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  also,  that  Major  Outram 
was  summarily  removed  to  make  way  for  his  more  brilliant  suc- 
cessor. Sir  C.  Napier;  so  that  here  also  lay  another  source  of 
disturbing  rancour.  This  does  not  appear  to  have  subsided  when 
Major  Outram  joined  Sir  C.  Napier  again  in  the  capacity  of 
British  Commissioner.  Here,  as  might  be  expected,  the  autho- 
rities were  soon  at  issue  ;  and  Major  Outram  must  excuse  us  for 
telling  him  plainly,  that  he  could  not  be  a  competent  judge  of 
acts  performed  by  the  Ameers  during  a  time  that  he  was  absent 
from  Scinde,  and  with  which  acts  Sir  C.  Napier  had  to  deal  as 
he  best  might.  He  must  also  excuse  us  for  saying,  that  it  is  not 
fair  to  call  General  W.  Napier's  book  an  "  exciting  romance." 
Works  that  are  to  be  read  must  be  descriptive  of  the  places  they 
speak  of;  and  was  there  ever  any  romance,  we  demand,  more 
wonderfiil  than  the  rapid  subjugation  of  the  children  of  the  In- 
dus on  both  sides  of  its  borders  ?  No  one  impugns,  that  we  are 
aware  of,  the  value  of  Major  Outram's  services ;  still  we  should 
not  have  had  Scinde,  on  his  own  showing,  by  his  plan,  in  our 
opinion  a  desirable  possession,  and  therefore,  if  taJicen  on  just 
grounds,  a  matter  of  earnest  congratulation  to  the  British  na- 
tion. We  shall  not  enter  into  the  documents  produced  by  Major 
Outram  to  prove  his  efficiency :  that  is  not  requisite  to  be  shown, 
since  it  is  not  impugned.  Major  Outram  a<£nits  the  gallantry 
of  Sir  C.  Napier.  As  a  general,  he  cedes  him  the  palm  in  war, 
but  he  disputes  his  merit  as  a  diplomatist.  We  must  confess  that 
we  do  not  think  that  one  of  the  blots,  that  Major  Outram  seems 
to  think  he  hits  with  great  vigour  in  the  diplomacy  of  Sir  C. 
Napier,  viz.  making  a  sovereign  answerable  for  the  deeds  of  his 
prime-minister,  is  a  fair  accusation  against  any  officer  in  the  ex- 
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tremely  difficult  position  of  the  gallant  general.  Surely,  with 
the  fate  of  Sir  W.  M*Naughten  before  him,  trusting  to  mm  rea- 
soning and  close-drawn  distinctions  was  not  advisable.  Equally 
weak  and  futile  is  the  attempt  to  throw  discredit  on  Sir  C. 
Napier  by  the  issue  that  might  have  ensued  on  his  advance  on 
Meer  Muhammed  Houssein,  who  intended  to  have  destroyed 
his  whole  harem  and  family,  to  prevent  worse  consequences  to 
them  in  the  eyes  of  a  Moslem.  With  points  of  this  private  na- 
ture, large  operations  cannot  be  fairly  charged.  In  tiie  case  of 
the  abdication  of  Meer  Roostum  of  tne  turban,  we  think  highly 
of  the  diplomacy  of  Sir  C.  Napier ;  but  we  admit  that  Major 
Outram  appears  to  establish  some  disingenuousness  on  the  part 
of  Sir  C.  Napier,  and  some  inconsistency  with  his  own  declare^ 
tions.  We,  however,  reserve  any  express  opinion  imtil  Major 
Outram's  book  receives  a  reply,  which  it  assuredly  will,  and  has 
gone  fer  to  provoke,  by  many  expressions  which  it  would  have 
been  highly  desirable  to  have  omitted.  Open  charges  of  fedse* 
hood  on  Sir  C.  Napier,  in  many  places  without  the  quaMcation 
of  allowing  for  misinformation,  or  even  umntentional  inaccuracy, 
are  hard  points  for  one  officer  to  digest  from  a  brother-officer. 
The  conduct  of  Sir  C.  Napier  appears  so  manly  and  straightfor^ 
ward  throughout,  as  his  correspondence  with  Ameer  Roostum 
indicates,  that  we  cannot  but  think  that  he  acted  on  what  he 
thought,  erroneously  or  otherwise,  to  be  true  information,  and 
that  this  Ameer  is  painted  too  much  en  beau  by  Major  Outram 
we  entertain  no  doubt.  Who  can  in  effect  dive  into  the  secrets 
of  every  wUy  Indian's  heart  ?  Who  can  judge  them  by  other 
than  their  overt  acts  ?  The  language  applied  by  Major  Outram 
to  Sir  C.  Napier's  letter  to  the  Rais  of  Scinde  is  such  as  he  must 
regret  in  calmer  moments.  We  do  not  think  Sir  C.  Napier  was 
in  a  positicm  to  do  other  than  accept  the  alleged  formal  resigna- 
tion of  the  turban  to  his  brother,  AH  Morad,  by  the  Rais  of 
Scinde.  He  could  only  abide  by  positive  acts,  and  it  had  be- 
come essential  to  British  policy  that  the  Rais  shoidd  be  both  an 
ally,  and  an  effective  one,  of  the  British  government.  Ali  Mori^ 
offered  these  favourable  points  to  British  interests.  As  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  acted  to  his  infirm. r^tive,  Roostum,  that 
was  not  a  thing  likely  at  the  time  to  be  so  clearly  developed  as 
Major  Outram  has  now  the  opportunity  of  showing  it.  Books 
vnitten  long  after  the  events  they  describe,  like  those  before  us, 
always  exhibit  much  greater  perspicuity  into  motives  than  the 
active  general  of  the  British  force  in  Scinde  was  likely  to 
evince  at  the  critical  and  embarrassing  period  of  his  policy  im- 
mediately before  us.  So  much  for  Meer  Roostum.  The  very 
words  of  the  great  captain  of  the  age  show  the  necessity  that 
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existed  for  dealing  peremptorily  with  the  Ameers : — "  Now  that 
I  have  had  time  to  reflect  on  Meer  Hoostum's  flight,  the  less  I 
feel  annoyed.  It  enables  me  to  act  with  decision  regarding  AU 
Morad.  He  mtist  be  made  master  of  JEmaumghur,  which  seems 
to  be  their  Gibraltar" 

We  believe  that  the  Ameers  really  did  exhibit  a  vast  amount 
oif  treachery,  so  that  to  deal  with  them  was  a  matter  of  no  small 
difficulty.  Major  Outram  sneers  at  the  daring  attempt  on 
Emaumghur  by  Sir  C.  Napier.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Thra- 
sonic  brag  is  widely  remote  from  the  character  of  the  warrior 
chief  of  Scinde,  yet  his  words  are  the  following : — 

^^  Ameers !  you  imagine  that  you  can  procrastinate  till  your  fierce 
sun  drives  the  British  troops  out  of  the  field,  and  forces  them  to  seek 
shelter  in  Sukkur.  You  trusted  to  your  desert,  and  were  deceived ; 
you  trust  to  your  deadly  sun,  and  may  again  be  deceived.  I  will  not 
write  a  second  letter  to  you,  nor  a  second  time  expose  the  authority 
which  I  represent  to  indignity ;  but  this  proclamation  will,  I  hope, 
induce  you  to  adopt  a  manly,  instead  of  an  insidious  course."  (p.  285.) 

We  have  read  Major  Outram's  strictures  on  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's opinion  of  this  expedition ;  but  they  do  not  convince 
us  that  that  the  expedition  was  the  mighty  sught  affair  therein 
described.  Every  effort  is  made  by  Major  Outram  to  clear  the 
Ameers  of  aggressive  measures ;  yet,  despite  all  this,  in  what 
light  can  the  attack  on  the  residency  be  viewed,  which  originated 
on  their  side  ?  They  compelled  Major  Outram  to  evacuate  that 
position,  and  yet  we  are  gravely  told  that  the  battle  of  Meeanee 
was  a  wholly  unprovoked  onslaught.  Really  there  hangs  around 
Major  Outram*s  eyes  scales  of  extraordinary  thickness,  which 
prevent  his  seeing  at  times  the  plainest  objects*  Sir  Charles 
Kapier  describes  ^s  action,  we  believe,  in  its  real  character,  in 
a  letter  dated  the  12th  June : — 

"  The  Ameer  says  he  fixed  his  seal  to  the  new  treaty:  yes ;  he  did 
so  on  the  evening  of  the  14th,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  he 
tore  it  with  contumely  in  open  Durbar.     The  Ameer  says  he  sent  a 

fuard  of  favomrite  nobles  to  protect  Major  Outram.  It  is  very  evi- 
ent  there  was  no  occasion  to  murder  Major  Outram  in  the  evening, 
when  they  intended  to  destroy  him,  and  all  who  were  with  him,  next 
morning.  He  knew  that  by  murdering  him  in  the  evening,  his  party 
would  inmiediately  retreat  to  the  steamer,  and  they  would  have  lost 
the  pleasure  of  murdering  upwards  of  one  hundred  Englishmen  by 
the  premature  assassination  of  one."  (p.  375.) 

Sir  Charles  Napier  also  says,  that  he  found  throughout  that 
Major  Outram  was  grossly  deceived  by  the  Ameers.  His  cor- 
respondence shows  the  same.     We  give  an  extract : — 
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^'  I  have  it  in  proof,  that  about  the  time  Major  Outram  kept  as- 
surin^  me  of  their  pacific  feelings  and  dispositions  towards  us,  they 
(the  Ameers)  had  sent  orders  along  both  banks  of  the  Indus  to  their 
people,  to  *  kill  every  Englishman,  woman,  and  child,  they  could  lay 
their  hands  upon ! '  "  (p.  385.) 

Many  further  points  clearly  peep  out  at  intervals,  which 
show  the  necessity  for  the  energetic  policy  that  had  its  issue 
in  the  successful  battles  of  Meeanee  and  Dubba*  An  English 
officer,  Captain  Ennis,  was  murdered  by  one  of  the  Ameers  in 
cold  blood !  The  more  we  read  of  Major  Outram's  statements^ 
the  greater  reason  do  we  see  for  the  powerful  measures  of  the 
conqueror  of  Scinde. 

As  to  the  further  attempts  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the 

{>ossession  of  Scinde  made  bv  Major  Outram,  we  affirm  fear- 
essly,  that  there  is  no  part  of  our  Indian  dominions  from  which 
a  larger  revenue  might  be  derivable  under  proper  regulations. 
Its  vicinity  to  Bombay,  the  navigation  of  the  Indus  uncon- 
trouled  by  the  petty  Ameers,  the  country  rid  of  the  baleful 
domination  of  ten  thousand  little  tyrants  of  her  worse  than 
Mameluke  dynasty,  the  trade  and  internal  resources  assuming 
fixed  and  regular  directions,  we  entertain  small  doubts  wiU 
realize  largely  to  John  Bull  and  the  John  Company.  Whether 
Sir  C.  Napier  prove  as  good  a  governor  as  he  has  shown  him- 
self an  efficient  statesman  and  warrior  up  to  the  present  period, 
may  be  matter  of  question;  but  judging  from  the  past,  we 
should  augur  favourably  for  the  future.  As  to  the  future  posi- 
tion of  the  Ameers,  that  will  depend  largely  on  themselves. 
Their  arbitrary  mutilations  of  the  person,  and  the  exercise  of 
their  numerous  barbarities,  will  of  course  be  inhibited.  What- 
ever position  they  occupy  hereafter,  it  must  be  subservient  now 
in  all  respects  to  British  rule,  by  which  the  whole  of  Scinde  wiD 
be  an  immense  gainer. 

Of  the  seventeen  distinct  propositions  adduced  against  Sir 
C.  Napier  by  Major  Outram,  we  think  very  few  are  fiEurly 
substantiated,  and  most  of  them  only  involve  the  degree  of  in- 
formation possessed  by  our  general  in  Scinde  then^  which  of 
course  varies  largely  firom  his  present  experience.  Matters  were 
not  then  as  firee  from  the  dimness  created  by  surrounding  ob- 
jects as  now;  and  a  person  of  very  inferior  abilities  may  appear 
to  show  great  acumen  and  intuition  into  circumstances  after 
they  have  occurred,  who  would  have  been  wholly  bewildered  by 
the  concatenation  of  events  at  the  period  of  their  occurrence. 
Major  Outram  is,  however,  fully  assured  in  his  own  mind,  that 
he  has  succeeded  in  establishing  his  position.  His  words  are 
mighty,  but  we  think  their  issues  mean : — 
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"  I  am  satisfied  that,  notwithstanding  the  rank,  power,  and  in- 
fluence of  my  opponents,  the  celebrity  which  the  one  has  acquired  in 
the  path  of  literature,  and  the  false  glory  (by  which  I  mean  glory 
acquired  in  the  prosecution  of  an  unjust  war  of  aggression)  which 
surrounds  the  other,  I  shall  be  held  to  have  in  these  pages  success^ 
fully  refuted  all  their  serious  accusations,  and  to  have  proved  that  no 
portion  of  the  culpability  which  attaches  to  the  conquest  of  Scinde 
ought  henceforth  to  be  imputed  to  me."  (p.  541.) 

We  wholly  differ,  also,  from  the  view  entertained  of  the  effect 
of  the  conquest  of  Scinde  on  the  Sikh  dominions,  the  adjoining 
country.  Fortunately,  by  a  valour  akin  to  Sir  C.  Napier's,  that 
country  will  not  attempt  aggression  for  many  years,  we  should 
think ;  and  if  it  does,  the  annexation  of  the  Punjaub  to  England 
will  be  the  inevitable  result.  But  whether  they  look  south- 
west or  south-east,  what  do  the  Sikhs  see  ?  The  triumph  of 
British  arms.  Surely  Major  Outram  does  not  need  spectacles 
to  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion,  did  not  prejudice  obstruct  the 
view.  Affghauns,  Sikhs,  and  Scindians  are  all  equalled  cowed 
by  the  brilliant  valour  of  the  English  army ;  and  it  is  certainly 
a  new  species  of  logic  that  argues,  that  the  successful  subju- 
gation of  an  adjoining  country  is  not  a  warning  to  all  others 
in  that  vicinity  to  be  wary,  lest  they  also  fall  into  the  same 
humiliated  position.  This  view  of  circumstances  will  certainly 
not  lead  to  aggressive  measures,  but  to  pacific;  and  we  look 
on  the  battles  of  Meeanee,  of  Sobraon,  and  of  Ferozeshah,  as 
assurances  of  tranquillity  for  a  long  series  of  years  throughout 
every  province  of  our  Indian  empire,  and  the  nations  that  skirt 
its  borders.  Never  did  the  British  name  stand  higher  in  the 
East  than  these  victories  have  placed  it ;  and  coming  on  the  back 
of  the  Affghaun  reverses,  they  have  amply  redeemed  our  name 
and  £Eime.  We  much  regret  the  publication  of  this  work  of 
Major,  or  rather,  we  should  now  say,  Colonel  Outram,  since  we 
cannot  think  his  case  is  made  out ;  and  we  regret  to  see  the  offi- 
cers of  our  service  impugning  conduct  of  which  they  are  scarce 
in  a  condition  to  judge  fiilly,  unless  they  entered  into  the  verv 
flrprings  of  action  of  their  commander-in-chief.  Few  persons  will 
feel  much  interest  in  this  work  from  the  imattractive  shape  in 
which  it  appears,  destitute  of  all  ornaments  of  style,  and  ad- 
hering to  petty  details  with  immense  pertinacity,  and  little,  we 
fear,  to  the  profit  of  the  general  reader.  We  trust  time  will  calm 
down  the  angry  spirit  in  which  it  is  written,  and  that  the  author 
will  ultimately  do  justice  to  his  gallant  brother-officer  and  leader. 
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Art.  IV. — 1.  Jolivet  J.  B.  Moyse,  Dipute  a  VJstembUe  Ugida- 
tive^  Conseiller  cFEtat^  de  FImp6i  progressive  et  du  fnorcelle- 
ment  des  Pairimoines.     Paris :  1795.    8vo. 

2.  Corcellesy  Francois  de,  les  Taxes  progressives.  Paris :  1831 .  Svo. 

3.  Obermuller,  W*  Das  Gutergleichgewicht.  Constanz:  Svo. 
1840. 

The  theories  which  have  been  started  on  taxation,  like  those  on 
most  other  subjects,  are  numerous, — ^nay,  numberless ;  but  no 
political  theory  can  be  correct  if  not  derived  firom,  or  at  least 
supported  by,  historical  evidence  or  analogy.    Taxation,  in  some 
form  or  other,  like  any  source  of  social  development,  takes  its 
origin  in  times  and  periods  anti-historical,  and  n,  therefore,  we 
wi^  to  know  its  true  origin,  we  must  direct  our  attention  to 
those  tribes  of  human  society  which  are  yet  stagnating  in  an 
anti-historical  condition,  if  such  a  form  of  speech  may  be  per- 
mitted.   Such  are  savages,  more  particularly  those  in  the  lowest 
condition  of  humanity;   for  instance,  those  of  New  Holland^ 
approaching  as  closely  to  mere  animal  life  as  it  can  be  approached 
without  melting  in  it.     But  do  our  readers  believe  that  these 
tribes  are  vrithout  any  sort  of  taxation,  namely,  common  labour 
for  common  good,  general  labour  for  general  good?     They  axe 
not,  indeed.     Could  our  readers  believe  that  every  one  of  them 
is  merely  living  and  exerting  himself  individually,  and  that  when 
a  torrent  has  overrun  and  destroyed  some  of  their  usual  resting 
places,  that  no  effort  at  all  is  made  to  deause  and  put  it  again 
m  order?     Far  from  this;  they  work,  we  repeat  it,  in  common 
(at  least  at  times),  for  common  purposes.     It  would  be  also  im- 
possible for  any  one,  except  the  most  thoughtless,  to  imagine 
that  their  physicians,   sorcerers,   chief  warriors  or  kings,  are 
obliged  constantly  to  be  in  search  of  their  sustenance ;  but  rather 
that  a  proportionate  share  thereof  procured  by  others  is  given  to 
them,  especially  when  they  have  been  or  are  exerting  themselves 
for  the  common  weal.     And  what  else  than  taxation  is  the 
giving  the  labour  or  produce  of  an  individual  for  any  thing 
connected  vrith  the  general  good  ?    The  most  legitimate,  natural, 
and  nature-ordained  sort  of  taxation !     Do  our  readers  believe, 
that  if  savages  co-operate  for  any  general  good,  the  feeble,  young, 
or  the  senile  vrill  have  to  work  as  much  as  the  strong  man  in 
the  prime  of  life  ?     Or,  that  the  hunter  who  has  caught  a  kan- 
garoo would  give  a  very  small  portion  thereof  to  the  chief  or 
sorcerer,  while  he  who  only  caught  a  parrot  would  have  to  sur- 
render ihe  whole?     Far  from  this.     Wherever  taxation  is  yet 
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undefiled  by  the  quibbles  and  torturings  of  theories^  or  the 
grasping  egotism  of  civiKzed  men,  it  is  and  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  a  graduated,  a  sUding  taxation,  according  to  the  axiom : — 
**  To  whom  much  is  given,  from  him  much  will  be  expected." 

The  inconceivably  exalted  and  bold  manner  in  which  classic  an- 
tiquity raised  her  taxes,  namely,  the  voluntary  depositing  of  cash 
in  a  place  where  none  but  the  depositor  was  present,  partakes 
entirely  of  what  we  call  graduated  or  sliding  taxation.  To 
this  came  the  quibbling  and  dishonest  legislation  of  modern 
times,  when  the  most  powerful  and  wealthiest  portion  of  the 
community  strove  hard  for,  and  finally  succeeded  in,  obtaining 
an  exemption  (partial  or  even  entire)  from  taxation,  namely — 
non- contribution  to  objects  of  general,  of  common  good,  by  those 
who  enjoyed  the  most  thereof.  This  was  a  sad  improvement  on 
even  savage,  natural  taxation,  which,  like  every  other  social 
agency  in  Europe,  marked  its  lowest  degree  of  degeneracy  at  the 
period  of  the  French  revolution,  and  exhibited  again  and  again 
that  pitifril  symptom  of  human  society,  that  things  must  come  to 
their  worst  pitck  before  men  think,  or  can  be  impelled  to  re- 
medy them.  Consequently,  graduated  taxes,  a  graduated  taxa- 
tion, was  first  thought  of  by  the  National  Convention,  who, 
however,  merely  proclaimed  them,  without  stating  how,  and  in 
what  way,  they  were  to  be  levied.  Besides  some  controversial 
pamphlets,  the  matter  was  set  at  rest  imtil  the  Revolution  of 
1830,  when  the  subject  was  again  much  discussed,  especially  by 
the  Fourrierisis.  Of  late,  in  fine,  it  has  become  with  our  neigh- 
bours matter  of  dispassionate  and  sober  investigation,  and  hence 
is  more  likely  to  obtain  a  fair  hearing. 

And  even  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  in  many  instances  trod  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  French  Revolution,  could  not  avoid  resorting  to 
such  a  tax  in  the  present  instance !  Pitt,  it  is  true,  first  intro- 
duced an  income-tax  into  this  country,  but  Sir  Robert  Peel's  is 
a  graduated,  a  sliding  one,  at  least  at  one  of  its  poles.  The 
man  who  has  an  income  of  £50,  £100,  nay,  £149,  pays  none  of 
these  taxes,  but  he  who  has  £  1 60  does.  We  do  not  know,  whether 
the  friends  or  enemies  of  the  premier  ever  chose  to  call  this  tax 
by  its  proper  name,  namely,  a  revolutionary  tax ;  still  it  is  so, 
taking  the  appellation  in  its  legitimate  and  soimd  import. 

But  like  most  of  his  projects,  the  premier  could  not,  he  dared 
not,  he  could  not  venture  to  carry  it  out  to  its  full,  legitimate, 
salutary  extent.  We  ourselves,  in  our  sincere  and  unbiassed 
exertions,  do  not  know  whether  we  are  vmting  for  a  present  or 
a  future  time — future  time,  perhaps,  indeed.  Still,  the  pen  may 
dare  more  than  the  voice  or  will  of  even  a  State's  leader.  How 
cautiously  was  he  even  obliged  to  broach  his  plans.     First,  the 
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cautious  putting  forth  (Session  1842),  **  that  the  humbler  classes 
were  unable  to  bear  any  additional  burthen."    What  an  apology, 
and  at  the  same  time  what  a  candid  confession  this,  meaning 
thereby,  that  they  had  been  taxed  to  the  very  limits  of  possilnlitj 
(endurance).     While,  therefore,  a  climax  of  popular  d^tress  and 
discontent  had  forced  the  French  legislature  of  the  Revoluticm 
to  think  of  and  propose  graduated  taxes,  it  was  the  sufferings 
and  distress  of  the  English  that  finally  brought  them  into  exe- 
cution here.     That  this  (graduated)  income-tscK  could  even  pass 
the  ordeal  of  legislation ;  namely,  obtain  the  votes  of  those,  who 
had  been  hitherto  enjoying  exemption  from  taxation,  not  only  in 
their  land,  but  even  in  their  turtle,  lobsters,  champagne,  and 
havannahs,  was  really  astonishing,  and  only  to  be  explained  by 
their  having  well  pondered  over  the  words  of  the  premier,  that 
the  taxes  of  the  humbler  classes  had  reached, — ^passed  the  limits 
of  toleration.     The  example  of  the  Queen,  in  fine,  the  first  in 
every  thing  generous  or  just,   must  not  be  forgotten.     Par- 
liament heard  it,  and  could  not  well  ignore  such  an  example, 
nay,  lesson.  "  When  the  necessity  for  the  measure  was  explained 
to  the  Queen, — ^prompted,"  said  Sir  Robert  Peel,  "by  those 
feelings  of  deep  and  affectionate  interest  in  the  welfare  of  her 
people  which  she  had  ever  manifested,  her  Majesty  stated  to 
him,  that  if  the  financial  position  of  the  country  was  such,  that 
in  a  time  of  peace  Parliament  should  think  it  necessary  to  sub- 
ject all  incomes  to  a  certain  charge,  it  was  her  determination 
that  her  ovni  income  should  be  subjected  to  a  similar  burthen." 
There  was  no  getting  over  this,  not  even  by  the  mortgage  la- 
mentations of  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull.     Besides,  the  Queen,  in 
contributing  to  the  charges  of  the  state,  proved,  naj,  proclaimed 
clearly,  that  her  Majesty  was  not  something  distmct  or  extra- 
neous from  the  state,  but  part  and  parcel  thereof — the  strongest 
antithesis  of  that  imbecile  saying,  "  Fetat  c*est  moi,*'    The  right 
divine  (after  all,  a  most  true  one  vnth  monarchs  and  people,) 
was  completely  set  aside  in  its  hitherto  meaning.     The  Queen, 
contributing  to  the  expenses  of  the  state,  proclaimed  herself  both 
a  citizen  and  a  functionary,  and  the  salaries  of  the  latter  have  been, 
very  properly,  drawn  within  the  pale  of  Sir  Robert's  new  tax. 
We  said  before,  that  the  income-tax  is  a  just  one  at  one  of  its 

?oles ;  namely,  that  people  who  have  less  than  <£150  should  not 
e  taxed  directly.  But  let  us  examine  further.  It  can  hardly  be 
said  that  this  tax  is  not  a  pinching  and  hard  one  in  many  instances; 
and  really,  in  a  country  where  general  distress  has  reached  its  very 
acme,  every  one  who  can,  ought  to  restrict  himself — ^and  as  a  moral 
duty,  which  ought  to  be  performed  point  blank,  without  search- 
ing or  quibbling  on  its  further  or  ultimate  results.     It  is  im- 
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possible  not  to  perceive  that,  in  many  instances,  the  person  pay- 
ing the  £5.  ds.  on  his  £150,  could  not  do  so  without  dispensing 
—say,  with  one  coat  or  two,  out  of  the  two  or  three  which  he 
might  have  previously  bought  every  year.  Another,  for  in- 
stance, might  have  been  obliged  to  discontinue  the  drawing  or 
music  lessons,  which  his  wife  or  some  of  his  children  might 
have  hitherto  taken;  and  so  in  numberless  other  instances  of 
more  or  less  real  or  essential  privation.*  But  how  differently 
stands  the  case  with  a  person — say  of  £1000  per  amium;  he 
will  meet  his  income-tax  by  giving  one  or  two  champagne  din- 
ners less  during  the  year.  The  man  of  £10,000  a-year  will 
meet  it  by  purchasing  one  set  of  jewellery  less  for  his  lady  or 
daughters;  and  the  men  of  £100,000  or  £300,000  a-year,  by 
merely  hoarding  up  a  little  less  property.  A  somewhat  smaller 
figure  in  his  cash-book  or  list  of  stock,  will  be  all  the  damage  he 
will  have  received.  If,  therefore,  cheapness  and  a  reduction  in 
the  price  of  things  has  taken  place,  or  yet  will  take  place,  still 
this  is  a  constant  magnitude,  which  does  not  affect  the  correct^ 
ness  of  our  calculation. 

But  ^e  deprecate  the  unjustness  and  imfaimess  of  un- 
graduated  taxes  in  all  and  every  respect.  The  best  qualities 
of  butter,  cheese,  vvine,  &c.  pay  proportionately  less  than  the 
inferior ;  and  to  crown  the  absurdity — we  might  say  horror,  of 
these  enactments,  the  principles  of  free  trade  have  been  applied  to 
an  article  of  the  highest  luxury,  namely  turtle,  which,  although 
of  small  moment  in  itself,  shows  the  animus  and  the  extreme 
levity  with  which  the  legislation  on  taxes  has  been  hitherto 
performed.  Reverting,  finally,  to  our  fundamental  axiom,  that 
taxes  are  the  general  contribution  for  the  general  good,  we  may 
figure  the  thing  thus : — ^If  any  poor  person  goes  a  certain  dis- 
tance to  buy  butter  or  cheese  of  inferior  quality,  he  or  she  will 
pay,  say  for  the  paving,  lighting,  and  cleansing  of  the  public 
road,  a  certain  sum;  the  servant  who  goes  to  market  will,  for 
the  same  amount  of  Parmesan  or  fresh  Dutch  butter,  pay  less; 
and  if  the  lady  or  gentleman  go  to  buy  turtle  or  the  like, 
they  pay  nothing.  The  thing  is  absurdly  stupid;  still  it  has 
taken  mankind  4000  years  even  to  guess  such  plain  axioms  of 
common  justice.  Consequently  we  find  that  taxation,  like  any 
other  radius  of  human  society,  has  been  hitherto  a  tissue  of  ab- 
surdities and  injustice,  glaring,  yet  unperceived,  beyond  concep- 
tion. Men  have  lately  amused  themselves  by  piling  up  volumes 
on  monarchism  and  republicanism  (only  modified  names  for  the 

*  The  cheapness  of  articles  which  has  been  effected  by  Sir  Robert  Peel's  con- 
comitant  measures,  amended  com-law  and  the  tariff,  will  not  affect,  as  will  be 
seen  presently,  the  drift  of  our  argument. 
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name  governmental  exponent),  while  the  materiel^  the  very 
mechanism  of  the  system  has  been  neglected.  Thus,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  is  right  in  adjusting  the  first  foundation,  as  it  were,  of  a 
reasonable  state  of  society,  leaving  it  to  an  aftertime,  shorter  or 
longer,  of  himself  or  others,  to  extend  such  praiseworthv  re- 
formatory endeavours  to  subjects  more  principitd,  more  ethical* 

There  is,  moreover,  another  fundamental  principle  of  reason- 
able taxation ;  namely,  that  taxes  (contributions  for  the  public 
good)  be  levied  from  every  one,  every  time  he  either  enjoys 
some  or  other  material  conuort,  or  earns  in  some  shape  or  other. 
In  fact,  this  is  the  case  even  imder  present  circumstances,  and  it 
is  the  unjustness  and  imfairness  of  the  taxes — contributions,  we 
have  to  complain  of.  A  person  can  neither  wake  or  sleep,  be 
idle  or  occupied,  well  or  unwell,  be  he  young  or  old — ^nay,  even 
dying,  or  even  dead,  without  constantly  being  taxed  for  the 
public  good;  and  tMs  is  as  it  ought  to  be.*  At  the  present 
moment  I,  for  instance,  am  taxed  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  I  have 
to  pay  for  the  paper  I  write  on,  and  the  chair  on  which  I  sit, 
the  coat  I  wear — ^have  all  gone,  are  going,  through  a  variety 
of  taxing  processes.  But  this  is  the  mischief,  if  the  fine  paper 
on  which  I  am  enabled  to  write,  obtaining,  say,  ten  shillings  for 
every  page,  is  taxed  proportionally  the  same  as  that  blotting 
paper  on  which  the  penny-a-liner  pours  his  garbage  of  the  day. 
To  repeat  it  for  the  thousandth-time,  there  ought  to  be  pro- 
gressive taxation,  and  not  only  in  an  arithmetical  proportion, 
but  even  more  so — detail,  which  does  not  fiall  within  the  scope 
of  the  present  essay. 

Having,  therefore,  established  the  principle,  that  the  citizens 
of  a  state  ought  to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  state 
according  to  their  means,  which  idea  is  resolvable  into  a  variety 
of  co-ordinates ;  we  may  still  illustrate  **  the  obvious"  by  some 
analogous  observations.  The  more  wealthy  profit,  especially  in 
our  state  of  society,  more  by  the  different  public  establishments 
than  the  humbler  classes  do.  Have  the  peasants, — ^have  the 
generality  of  artisans  any  concern  with  the  National  Gallery, 
or  the  reading  and  print-room  of  the  British  Museum  ?  do  they 
partake  of  the  hospitality  of  the  Court,  or  the  high  offices  of 
State?  Is  there  much  chance  for  them  to  get  their  sons  into 
any  of  the  colleges  or  institutions, — in  fine,  to  obtain  the  places 
and  emoluments  for  which  those  establishments  are  prepara- 
tory ?  No.  Still,  nearly  all  of  the  above-mentioned  establish- 
ments are  supported,  nay,  rather  entirely  maintained  by  tax- 

•  The  paupers  and  the* prisoners  might  he  mpposed  to  pay  no  taxes,  but  that  is 
not  the  case ;  others  must  pay  it  for  them  notwithstanding,  as  parents  do  for 
the  babe. 
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ation,  public  contributions.  Still  the  tax  on  the  pound  of 
butter,  for  instance,  out  of  which,  after  all,  all  is  to  be  paid  for, 
is  proportionally  less  for  a  superior  than  an  indifferent  sort ; 
the  man  who  drinks  a  glass  of  blackstrap  worth  fourpence,  pays 
only  one  half,  or  even  less,  than  the  man  who  drinks  a  glass 
of  Champagne,  worth,  say,  eight-pence ;  and  so  in  every  case 
and  every  where.  To  state  a  last  reason  for  a  graduated  tax- 
ation,  in  all  and  every  respect,  we  say  that  aU  me  most  costly 
state  establishments  are  only  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  enjoy  the  superior  luxuries  of  life.  Is  it  for  the  peasant 
and  artisan  in  especial,  that  our  embassies  at  Rome,  Florence, 
or  Naples  are  establislied  ?  or  is  it  not  rather  for  the  protection, 
aye,  and  enjoyment  of  the  higher  classes,  which  sojourn  in  those 
countries?  There  are  statistical  tables  extant  on  every  item, 
except  on  the  cotnparative  consumption  of  foreign  articles  by 
the  rich  and  poor.  Compare  the  consumption  in  die  mansion  of 
a  duke  and  an  Irish  cabiner !  The  latter  lives  entirely  on  and 
upon  the  land.  The  former  draws  his  supplies  from  China,  the 
East  and  West  Indies, — in  fact,  from  the  whole  world.  And 
it  is  again  for  riches'  sake  that  fleets  and  armies,  and  fortresses 
and  diplomatic  establishments  are  kept  up.  Still,  the  poor, 
we  repeat,  will  pay  equally,  proportionally  equally,  as  much  for 
every  item  of  their  enjoyments,  which  cost  the  state  almost  no- 
thing, as  the  rich  pays  for  his  luxuries,  which  occasion,  in  the 
main,  the  chief  expenses  of  the  state.* 

This  position,  finally,  leads  us  to  free  irxide  ;  not  that  sudden 
or  unprepared  change,  implying  the  immediate  putting  down  of 
custom-houses,  and  the  beggary  of  all,  even  legitimately  em- 
ployed ofiicers;  but  to  that  determined  yet  sober  conviction, 
that  every  shackle  and  impediment  on  any  sort  of  human  indus- 
try and  exertion  ought  to  be  removed,  and  all  stupid  national  or 
diplomatic  predilections  or  prejudices  abandoned.  The  ques- 
tion of  commercial  protection  or  non-protection  has  been  argued 
of  late  groimd  through  tons  of  paper,  and  most  governments  have 
found  it  wisest,  amongst  such  conflicting  opinions,  to  do  nothing 
at  ally  or  to  resort  to  some  anomalous  duplicity  and  contra- 
dictory measures.  However  this  may  be,  justice  towards  our 
humbler  classes  of  society  demands ^r«^,  that,  meanwhile,  what- 
ever they  are  in  want  of  should  not  be  heavily  taxed,  or  not 
taxed  at  aU ;  and  that  whenever  any  sort  of  manufacture  cannot 
compete,  even  in  its  coarsest  and  most  common  produce,  with 

*  We  must  not  be  mistaken  as  preacliing  communist  or  revolutionary  doctrines. 
Far  from  it.  There  must  be  a  distinction  between  the  governing  and  the  governed, 
but  the  former  ought  to  pay  proportionally  for  enjoying  their  position,  and  its 
advantages. 
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foreign  productions  of  the  same  kind^  it  shows  clearly  that  cli- 
macteric, habitual,  or  national  agencies,  are  operating  against  it ; 
and  it  is  no  use  to  force  nature  and  man  to  that  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  ordinances  of  nature,  namely,  "  that  every  nation 
should  produce  every  thing."  The  Spitalfields  silk-weavers  have 
been  now  before  the  public  for  years  past,  and  while  millions  are 
urging  for  a  relaxation  of  commercial  shackles  and  trammels, 
they  ask  for  protection,  which,  after  all,  they  ought  to  have, 
whenever  it  can  be  legitimately^  afforded.  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  has  been  prevailed  upon  to 
adopt  new  and  sound  principles.  Glass  is  to  be  imburthened  of 
aU  taxation,  that  is  to  say,  those  kinds  which  are  now  used  by 
every  one ;  but  if  a  person  wishes  to  sip  Constantia  or  Tokay 
from  richly-cut  Bohemian  glass,  he  will  nave  to  pay  for  it,  and 
ought  to  do  so.  If  any  description  of  manufacture  has  been 
either  neglected  or  not  practised  by  a  nation,  for  some  reai^on  or 
other,  it  is  an  unreasonable  and  impossible  demand  that  they  should 
immediately  fall  into  it,  at  the  very  instant  when  some  of  those 
impediments  have  been  removed.  The  thing  is  impossible.  But 
it  would  be  the  height  of  injustice,^*^,  to  the  humble  consumer ; 
secondly i  to  the  producer ;  and  thirdly ^  giving  a  cryingly  unjust 
advantage  to  the  rich  enjoyer — if  aU  duties  on  such  newly  created 
or  newly  imshackled  manufactures  were  to  be  taken  off  at  once. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  is  right  again,  in  having  adopted,  unknowingly 
perhaps,  a  graduated^  that  is,  a  revolutionary  sort  of  taxation. 
The  green-glass  window  of  the  Irish  cabiner  will  go  free,  so  will 
the  tumblers  of  the  industrious  artisan ;  but  he  who  can  and  will 
drink  out  of  richly-cut  glass,*  must  pay  for  this  luxurious  enjoy- 
ment, or  he  may  go  without.  And  we  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to 
give  some  relief  to  the  Spitalfields  silk-weavers,  who  ask  for 
protection^  at  a  time  when  this  word,  only  half  understood, 
stands  in  such  very  bad  odour.  We  cannot  believe  that  our 
silk-weavers  who  make  satin,  cut  velvet,  and  the  like,  are  in  a 
starving  condition,  at  least  they  ought  not  to  be  so ;  because  it 
is  certainly  not  the  case,  that  our  rich  nobility  and  gentry,  who 
wear  these  things,  can  care  a  straw  whether  such  a  dress  or  gar- 
ment cost  £10  or  £15.  But  it  is  quite  different  with  respect  to 
the  light  and  cheap  silks,  which,  in  their  general  use  as  linings 
and  so  on,  have  become  objects  of  almost  universal  necessity. 
These  things  mv^t  be  either  sold  very  cheap,  or  they  cannot  be 
used  to  any  considerable  extent;  in  both  cases  the  maker  in 
this  coimtry  must  starve,  or  nearly  so,  because  the  French  ma- 
nufacturer, who  grows  his  own  material,  and  has,  moreover,  the 

*  We  trust  and  hope  that  plate  glass,  at  least  the  costly  sort,  will  be  equally 
subject  to  taxation,  for  a  time,  at  least. 
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experience  and  other  precedents  of  centuries  on  his  side,  will  and 
must  necessarily  undersell  us.  The  sweeping  principles  of  Covent 
Garden  theatre  will  avail  nouffht,  either  in  tnis  or  any  other  si- 
milar case.  Take  off  the  duty  on  silk  altogether,  and  our  weavers, 
every  one  of  them,  at  least  the  little  man  without  much  capital, 
must  perish ;  there  is  no  alternative  left  at  all.  But  if,  to  revert 
to  our  old  axiom,  Bi  graduated  tax  should  be  resorted  to,  as  in 
the  case  of  glass,  then  the  wearing  of  silk  would,  in  all  cases  of 
absolute  necessity,  as  in  linings,  increase  to  a  great  extent ; 
therefore  increased  industry  in  many  ways.  The  Spitalfields 
weaver  would  give  up  those  cheap  and  common  articles  as  a  bad 
job,  and  resort  to  tne  manufacture  of  the  superior  goods,  on 
which  a  tax  should  be  left,  high  enough  to  oscillate  between 
protection  and  the  worth-while  of  the  smuggler.  It  might  be 
said,  that  if  graduated  taxation  of  this  kind  should  be  enacted 
over  the  whole  world;  if,  for  instance,  Italy  would  adopt  the 
same  measures  with  regard  to  our  cottons,  as  we  propose  here 
for  their  silks,  nothing  would  be  gained  in  the  long  run,  as,  in 
so  far  as  the  making  of  one  article  might  increase,  that  of  another 
would  decrease  in  the  same  ratio,  and  a  certain  amalgamizing 
and  neutralizing  of  all  trade  and  commerce  would  take  ;place 
over  the  whole  world.  Both  these  objections  and  observations, 
however,  appear  to  us  of  little  value.  Although  the  principle 
" fiat  justitia,  pereat  mundusy^  is  mostly  a  misunderstood  one, 
we  believe  that  it  may  find  in  the  present  instance  its  applica- 
tion, in  so  far  that  justice,  great,  palpable,  evident ^w^^ece  should 
be  manifested  in  every  case,  unmindful  of  any  problematic,  far- 
fetched, and  ultimate  results  and  consequences,  which  our  rea- 
soning or  imagination  may  string  on  it. 


Since  the  above  was  written.  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  thought  fit, 
in  his  reply  to  an  address  of  the  merchants  of  Elbing  in  Prussia, 
to  state,  that  his  hitherto  financial  changes  were  only  intended 
as  a  first  step  toward  a  general  reform  of  taxation  in  this  coun- 
try. Be  it  so.  The  ideas  contained  in  the  foregoing  pages  have, 
in  fact,  become  so  familiar  to  most  of  the  thinking  world,  that 
it  may  be  said  of  this  Essay,  what  was  said  of  J.  J.  Rousseau's 
first  hterary  labours, — that  he  had  merely  said  what  every  one 
thought  and  knew  before. 

EaBATUM.^Page  288,  line  5  from  bottom,  for  *•  servile/*  read  "  senile." 
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Art.  V. — 1.  Bullettino  degli  JnnaU,  ^c.  per  Vanno  1829-1837, 
&c.  Roma. 

2.  Montmientilnediti  PubbUcati  daU*  Instituto  sotto  la  direzione 
dei  Signori  Gerhard  e  Panofka.    Roma,  1839-40. 

3.  Panofka  Terracotten  dee  Museums  zu  Berlin.    Berlin,  1841. 

The  potter's  art  appears  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  exercised  by 
mankind,  and  the  antiquity  of  its  origin  seems  almost  coeval 
with  man  himself.  It  appears  equally  in  the  most  uncivilized 
with  the  most  refined  of  nations ;  no  manufacture,  indeed,  can 
be  more  generally  practised,  or  more  easily  discovered,  since  it 
is  contingent  upon  the  presence  of  elements  equally  distributed 
over  the  whole  habitable  world. 

To  confer,  however,  form  and  beauty,  to  blend  utility  and 
ornament,  has  been  limited  to  one  race ;  and  the  wider  our 
field  of  observation  is  carried,  the  more  forcibly  are  we  con- 
vinced that  the  genius  of  the  Greeks  alone  shed  the  soul  of  art, 
the  poetry  of  idea,  over  all  it  touched ;  and  the  excavations  in 
Magna  GrsBcia,  in  Sicily,  in  Athens,  and  in  Milo,  need  no 
language  to  announce,  that  the  elegant  and  unrivalled  produc- 
tion of  the  potter's  art  there  discovered  are  the  gems  and  trea- 
sures of  Hellas,  and  to  that  unequalled  excellence  none  of  the 
extinct  races  of  Etruria  can  lay  any  higher  claim  than  aSbrding 
the  soil  to  the  hands  which  turned,  and  heads  which  planned 
these  beautiful  forms,  being  but  clumsy  imitators,  at  their  best, 
of  the  productions  of  their  exotic  masters.  It  now  becomes 
necessary  to  vindicate  the  claim  of  the  Greek  colonies,  because 
among  certain  antiquaries,  especially  the  natives  of  Italy,  a 
predilection  and  a  nery  zeal  to  assign  these  works  of  art  to 
the  Etruscans  has  prevailed.  This  spirit,  which  sprung  up 
with  the  impostures   of  Annius  of  Viterbo,   and  at  a  later 

Eeriod,  animated  the  Passeris,  the  Goris,  and  others,  found 
ivour  with  D'Hancarville,  and  at  the  present  day  as  embodied 
in  the  dissertations  of  the  Campanaris  and  other  Italian  anti-  . 
quaries,  has  been  happily  designated  the  Etrusco-mania  by 
tiie  more  soimd-thinking  Italians,  such  as  Guasco  and  others, 
and  has  been  fiercely  opposed  and  clearly  imveiled  by  G.  Winck- 
elman,  Visconti,  EckheU,  Millingen,  and  the  corps  of  Prussian 
archaeologists  who  compose  the  institute  of  archaeological  cor- 
respondence of  Rome.     For  a  period  of  nearly  two  centuries 
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the  soil  of  Italy  has  been  ransacked  bj  the  modems  for  the 
fictile  vases  deposited  in  the  tombs  of  its  ancient  masters,  and 
the  same  spirit  which  animated  the  military  colonists  of  Caligula 
at  Capua  to  violate  the  ancient  sepulchres,  and  the  same  de- 
nomination of  persons  at  Corinth  to  plunder  the  tombs,  in  the 
hope  of  discovering  ancient  vases,  even  then  esteemed  curiosi- 
ties and  valuable  as  works  of  art,  have  lately  spurred  on  ex- 
cavators of  aU  ranks,  from  the  brother  of  Napoleon  to  his 
humbler  fellow-dealers  in  gems,  coins,  and  vases  at  Rome.  The 
earlier  excavations  which  had  afibrded  the  Hamilton  collection, 
so  called  firom  being  formed  by  Sir  W,  Hamilton,  in  1806,  at 
Naples,  then  plenipotentiary  of  this  Court,  and  that  of  Levecsow, 
the  Austrian  governor  of  Naples  in  1815,  the  2100  objects 
which  decorated  the  cabinets  of  the  Museo  Borbonico,  and  those 
on  the  shelves  of  the  Vatican,  had  chiefly  been  obtained  firom 
excavations  undertaken  in  Campania  and  Apulia,  in  the  Pro- 
vincia  da  Basilicata,  in  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  to  the  south  of 
B/ome.  Several  vases  had  also  been  discovered  in  Sicily  of  arch- 
aic s^le ;  and  the  excavations  of  Lord  Elgin  in  Greece,  and  of 
Mr.  Burgon  at  Athens,  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  few  vases 
from  these  localities.  The  vases  foimd  at  this  period  had  been 
brought  into  notice  by  the  works  of  Thomas  Dempster,  in  his 
"  Etruria  Regalis,"  by  Lawrence  Beger,  in  the  account  of  the 
Brandenburgh  Collection,  and  G.  La  Chausse,  in  1690.  Some 
vases  were  also  published  and  republished  by  Caylus  and  Mont- 
faucon;  and  the  Hamilton  Collection,  the  first  public  one 
formed  in  Europe,  wias  edited  by  Tischbein  and  D'Hancarville, 
not,  however,  with  that  rigorous  regard  to  truth  which  charac- 
terizes modem  archaeology.  The  first  vases  of  this  description 
accurately  described,  were  the  collection  of  Dubois  Maisonneur, 
edited  by  Millin,  and  the  vases  of  Cleuer ;  these  were  followed 
by  our  coimtryman  Millingen's  vases  of  Coghill, — the  plates  of 
which  were,  however,  uncoloured,  like  MilUn's  and  Millingen's 
"  Ancient  unedited  Monuments,"  where  the  most  interesting 
vases  were  both  delineated  and  described  with  such  elegance  of 
art,  learning,  and  soundness  of  judgment,  as  characterized  a  new 
epoch  for  the  study  of  these  objects.  Single  vases  had  also 
been  given  by  Winckelman  and  Visconti,  and  Dodwell  in  his 
"  Classical  Tour ;"  but  a  new  discovery  on  a  firesh  soil  was  destined 
to  eclipse,  both  in  number  and  interest,  as  to  style  and  epoch 
of  art,  as  to  myth  and  story,  the  hitherto  unrivalled  treasures 
of  all  the  European  collections  together.  The  places  where 
these  vases  had  been  discovered  were  the  tombs  of  the  dead, 
seldom  containing  the  ashes,  because  it  was  not  usual  among  the 
people  who  used  them  to  bum  their  dead,  but  deposited  near 
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the  sarcophagi,  or  close  to  the  bodies  of  the  deceased.  In  some 
localities  the  tombs  were  built  or  excavated  in  the  rocky  hills 
adjoining  the  old  cities,  as  at  the  metropolis  at  Faestum ;  while 
in  others,  the  Hypogaia  were  submerged  beneath  the  plane 
of  site,  apparently  by  volcanic  ipfluence.  The  mode  of  excavat- 
ing varied  with  the  locality,  but  the  fact  of  the  places  where 
they  were  found  was  well  and  popularly  known.  In  1828 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  who  had  long  retired  from  public  life  to  the 
papal  dominions,  and  had  been  pressed  by  Gregory  XIV.  to 
purchase  the  estates  of  Canino  and  Musignano,  and  created 
Dy  the  Pope  Prince  of  Canino,  discovered  many  of  these  objects 
on  his  estate.  The  reasons  which  induced  him  to  search  do 
not  appear,  but  in  1828  he  commenced  excavating  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  village  of  the  Ponte  de  la  Badia,  at  a  short  dis* 
tance  from  Musignano.  The  locality  was  divided  between  the 
Prince,  the  Chevalier  Durai,  and  a  Signor  Candelori;  and  in 
the  course  of  1829  the  different  excavations  had  produced  three 
thousand  vases.  Circumstances,  however,  caused  the  disposal 
of  a  great  part  of  the  Canino  collection  into  the  hands  of  the 
Pope,  the  Cardinal  Fesch,  and  the  principal  European  mu- 
seums. Subsequent  to  these  excavations,  extensive  ones  of  a 
similar  nature  were  imdertaken  bv  General  Galassi,  at  Cervetri, 
the  ancient  Coere  or  Agylla,  at  which  place,  two  thousand  black 
vases  alone  are  said  to  have  been  discovered ;  and  other  searches 
promoted  by  the  dealers,  Campanari,  Vescovallio,  De  Domenicis^ 
at  Tuscanei,  Toscanella,  Bari,  and  other  places,  produced  seve- 
ral vases  of  inferior  merit.  The  whole  number  of  these  at 
present  probably  amounts  to  between  ten  and  fifteen  thousand 
pieces,  of  different  shades  of  style  and  value,  but  all  interesting 
to  the  antiquary  and  the  artist,  in  respect  to  style,  epoch,  and 
mythology. 

In  the  mean  time  the  influence  of  Niebuhr  at  Rome  had 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  society,  soon  destined  to  play  a  brilliant 
part  in  archaeological  researches.  The  Italians,  on  the  whole 
but  superficial  Greek  scholars,  and  but  sparingly  imbued  with 
philosophical  views,  were  not  adequate  to  explain  these  works 
of  art.  The  Etrusco-mania,  too,  infected  them  as  a  body,  and  the 
mystic  school,  whose  taint  is  not  yet  extinguished,  contributed 
to  render  them  still  more  inefficient ;  but  a  society  of  Germans, 
founded  by  M.  Gerhard  and  Kestner,  supported  by  the  in- 
flu^ice  and  talents  of  the  distinguished  Prussian  minister  M« 
le  Chevalier  Bunsen,  and  the  protection  of  the  then  Prince 
Royal,  the  present  King,  set  themselves  determinedly  to  work, 
and  investigated  to  the  foundation  the  discoveries  then  daily 
making.     The  most  distinguished  members  of  the  society  were. 
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Professor  Welcher,  Dr.  Edward  Gerhard,  Theodore  Panofka, 
the  Baron  de  Stackelbergh,  M.  Bunsen ;  the  Italian  antiquaries 
Camnei  Campana,  Avellino,  and  Professor  Nibbi;  the  French 
archaeologists  Lenormant,  De  Witte,  and  Raoul  Rochette ; 
while  Millingen  and  Gell,  among  the  English,  chiefly  contributed 
to  the  advancement  of  this  branch  of  research,  and  the  society 
enrolled  under  its  banner  the  most  distinguished  names  in 
Europe.  The  plan  of  its  operations  was,  to  publish  Bulle- 
tini,  to  announce  the  fleeting  infonnation  of  the  moment,  which 
appeared  monthly.  Annali,  issued  yearly,  containing  the  more 
important  disquisitions,  and  Monumenti,  consisting  of  plates,  in 
folio,  representing  the  most  important  monuments  of  ancient 
art.  The  Annali  embrace  a  variety  of  archaeological  matter 
and  disquisitions,  generally  upon  single  vases,  and  exhibit  a 
series  of  valuable  monographs;  but  the  most  luminous  paper  on 
vases  is  the  "  Rapporto  Volcente"  of  Gerhard,  a  literary  report, 
drawn  up  with  the  precision  of  a  state  paper,  on  the  discoveries  at 
Vulci.  It  classifies  the  whole  subject  of  vases;  till  then  vaguely 
and  empirically  examined,  and  is,  in  fact,  up  to  the  present 
hour,  the  only  general  work  on  the  fictile  art  of  Etruria.  Since 
the  Rapporto  Volcente,  however,  important  discoveries  have 
been  made,  and  the  results  of  the  whole  &om  the  time  of  La 
Chausse  may  be  thus  stated. 

Extent  of  the  Fictile  region. 

The  fictile  region  extends  from  Etruria  to  the  heel  of  Italy, 
and  the  vases  are  found  in  Tarquinia,  at  M.  Rozzo,  at  Corneto, 
at  Musignano,  the  P.  de  la  Badia,  at  Cervetri,  the  ancient  Coere, 
Chiusi  or  Clusium,  and  Bolsmia  or  Volsena,  Overeto,  Viterbo, 
Perugia,  Azezzo,  Volaterra,  and  Populonia ;  at  Atella  Calvi  and 
Telere,  among  the  Samnites ;  at  Ruvo  and  Bomarzo,  in  Apulia ; 
at  Bari  Ceglie,  Arpi,  Bitordi,  Conversano,  in  Lucania ;  at  Capua, 
Nola,  Pestum,  Sorrentum,  St.  Agata  dei  Goti  in  Campania ;  and 
in  the  whole  of  the  Provincia  da  Basilicata  in  the  Terra  di 
Lavoro ;  in  the  lower  part  of  Italy,  Locris  and  Tarentmn,  and 
along  the  coast  of  Calabria.  Vases  are  said,  indeed,  to  have  been 
found  as  far  north  as  Bologna ;  but  Tuscany,  the  Papal  States, 
and  Naples,  are  the  main  boundaries  of  the  fictile  region.  Great 
numbers  of  these  vases  have  also  been  found  at  Agrigentum,  and 
in  other  parts  of  Sicily.  Athens,  the  Ionian  Isles,  and  Corinth, 
with  various  tombs  of  Greece  Proper,  have  furnished  their  small 
quota,  and  the  same  class  of  objects  appear  deposited  in  the 
tumuli  of  the  Crimea.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  they  are 
all  referable  either  to  the  same  epoch  or  people ;  the  number 
found  present  distinctive  marks  for  a  generic  classification  into 
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styles  of  manufacture.  Particular  shapes,  too,  are  allied  with 
certain  £etbric  and  subjects,  and  a  short  acquaintance  wiU  ren- 
der us  familiar  with  the  leading  points  of  arrangement  as  to 
style. 

Style. 

It  must  not  however  be  imagined,  that  the  geographical 
arrangement  of  style  is  quite  perfect,  since  while  in  certain 
localities  the  various  styles  seem  mixed,  and  the  same  tomb  has 
been  known  to  present  vases  of  different  fabric  and  epochs; 
it  has  been  supposed  indeed,  and  partly  proved,  that  in  par- 
ticular places  the  necropolis  was  divided  between  the  producers 
of  the  afferent  classes.  Were  it  required  to  demonstrate  that 
these  vases  were  not  executed  by  the  Etruscans,  a  chimaera 
cherished  by  some  to  the  present  hour,  the  fiu^t  of  the  myths  of 
all  being  Greek,  the  inscriptions  with  few  exceptions  being  in 
that  language,  while  the  bronzes,  the  scarabaei  and  gems  give 
us  Greek  myths  with  the  Etruscan  lansuUge,  miffht  be  adduced^ 
Neither  do  mese  objects  present  us  wim  any  of  me  puny  Italian 
gods,  much  less  heroes.  Janus  is  imknown  on  them ;  Komulus 
and  Remus  are  never  seen  or  mentioned,  and  many  of  the  so 
called  Etruscan  inscriptions  are  little  more  than  Greek  letters, 
arranged  without  sense  to  catch  the  eye.  In  certain  instances, 
as  in  cock-fights,  the  letters  perhaps  are  intended  for  the  notes 
of  the  birds.  It  consequently  does  not  need  the  authority  of 
Winckelman  and  his  followers,  to  prove  that  they  were  not 
Etruscan.  But  if  a  consent  almost  imiversal  admits  their  Greek 
origin,  a  point  still  remains  to  be  settled  as  to  the  place  of  their 
&brication.  First,  it  has  been  supposed  that  they  were  made 
upon  the  spots  where  found  by  the  Pelasgo-Tyrrhenian  and 
Grreek  colonists  or  invaders.  Secondly,  that  they  were  impor- 
tations from  Greece  Proper.  The  advocates  of  the  first  theory 
point  to  the  variety  of  styles  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
the  discovery  of  a  supposed  manu&ctory,  and  the  presence  of 
the  material  upon  the  spot.  Those  who  favour  the  second, 
triumphantly  show  the  same  description  of  vases  found  at 
Athens,  in  Sicily,  in  the  Greek  Isles,  and  even  in  the  Crimea. 
But  on  the  whole,  the  evidence  is  in  £ivour  of  a  local  manu- 
fistcture,  because  particular  shapes,  varnishes,  and  mode  of  hand- 
ling are  limited  to-certain  locaUties, — ^an  unanswerable  objection 
to  imj^ortations  from  Greece  Proper,  whose  vases  are  dearh^  dis- 
tinct in  respect  to  style  and  execution  firom  those  of  Italy; 
further,  firom  the  enormous  quantity  found  in  the  tombs ;  again, 
firom  the  acknowledged  antiquity  of  the  fictile  art  among  the 
Etrurians  and  early  settlers;  lastly,  the  Roman   annals  men- 
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tion  the  vases  of  Etruria;  hence  it  appears  no  forced  hypothesis 
to  consider  these  vases  as  the  products  of  a  mixed  population^ 
influenced  by  Greek  art,  imbued  with  Greek  mythology,  and 
speaking  a  Greek  language. 

Classification  of  Vases. 

The  mode  of  classification  proposed  has  been  such,  as  shows 
the  progress  of  the  art  from  the  solid,  the  substantial,  and  archaic 
forms  to  the  light  and  airy  ware,  which  in  some  instances  has 
been  found  nearly  as  thin  as  writing-paper*  The  oldest  ware 
is  probably  that  aenominated  by  M.  de  Witte,  in  his  catalogue 
of  the  Durand  collection, — Etruscan :  it  is  made  of  black  clay, 
black  throughout,  and  not  merely  coloured  or  varnished  over* 
When  broken,  it  exhibits  a  rough  granulated  fracture,  rather 
lighter  towards  the  centre.  Besides  its  innate  colour,  the  ex- 
terior has  been  additionally,  in  many  instances,  adorned  with  a 
shiny  translucent  black  varnish.  The  vases  of  this  material  are, 
in  me  first  instance,  distinguished  by  never  having  subjects 
painted  or  engraved  upon  them;  but  the  representation  is  al- 
ways treated  in  a  has  relief,  sometimes  very  salient  and  modelled, 
at  others,  impressed  apparently  from  the  face  of  a  cylinder  or 
die,  which  has  been  run  round  the  body  of  the  vase,  and  left  a 
continuous  band  or  frieze  of  figures  in  relief.  The  representa- 
tions are  accordant  with  the  high  antiquity  assigned  to  them ; 
and  the  persons  by  whom  fabricated,  the  rigid  limbs,  the  long 
pendent  hair,  the  female  Caryatid  figures,  wiUi  their  hair  dressed 
a  r  Egyptienne,  point  to  Greek  art  modified  by  Etruscan  feeling, 
such  as  is  evident  in  the  bronzes,  on  the  mirrors  and  scarabaei 
found  in  the  same  locality,  and  with  the  names  of  heroes  and  di« 
vinities  in  Osque  or  Latin  forms.  Subjects  of  mythology  are 
rarely  represented  upon  them,  and  that  ordinanly  repeated 
represents  a  procession  towards  a  personage  seated  upon  a  throne 
attended  by  two  doryphori  or  spear-bearers,  who  receives  the 
homage  of  a  bearded  man  and  a  female,  has  considerable  ana- 
logy to  the  scene  of  Talthybius,  Epeus,  and  Agamemnon,  dis- 
covered in  the  isle  of  Samothrace,  and  now  in  the  Louvre  on 
a  frieze.  The  scene  on  the  vases,  probably,  is  Briseis  led  back  to 
Agamemnon  from  Achilles.  On  some  others  of  these  vases  bones 
have  been  found  modelled,  ornaments  of  difierent  flowers,  and 
the  club  of  Hercules  and  the  Nemean  lion..  Females  holding 
panthers,  sphinxes,  and  Hecate  holding  in  each  hand  a  dog,  are 
also  found;  but  the  limited  mythic  of  this  style  renders  it  of 
less  interest  than  that  of  some  of  the  succeeding  classes.  Ana- 
logous to  this  manufacture  are  certain  massive  or  solid  vases  in 
the  shape  of  circular  dishes,  of  a  light  red  or  straw-coloured  clay. 
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decorated  on  their  rims  with  figures  in  bas  relief,  impressed 
from  a  metal  cylinder  or  mould.     The  subject  of  the  bas  reliefs, 
which  principally  refer  to  hunting  scenes  and  th«  chase  of  various 
animals,  approach  closely  to  the  paintings  with  which  the  walls 
of  the  tombs  at  Tarquima  and  Coere  are  decorated,  and  point  to 
the  Etruscan  fabric  of  the  vases.     An  additional  argument  for 
the  aboriginal  origin  of  this  manufacture  may  be  drawn  from  the 
locality  where  they  are  found ;  it  is  to  the  north  of  ancient  Tus- 
cania,  in  Cervetri,  the  ancient  Agylla  or  Coere,  the  Coere  Vetus 
of  the  Romans,  in  Chiusi   or  Clusium,  where  the   cornelian 
Etruscan  scarabaei  are  found,  from  the  Ponte  de  la  Badia  or  Yulci, 
the  capital  of  the  Volsinii,  at  Civita  Vecchia,  at  Veii  among  the 
Veientes,  and  to  the  north  of  Rome :  while  they  are  never  found 
in  Lucania  or  Campania,  or  any  of  the  ancient  provinces  now 
passing  under  the  name  of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro.     The  transi- 
tion of  the  art  is  manifested  in  the  vases  called  Egyptian,  or 
Nolan-Egyptian,  by  Gerhard  in  his  Rapporto  Volcente,  or  Phoe- 
nician, in  Sicily,  which  commence  the  series  of  painted  vases;  and 
the  material  of  which  they  are  made  is  a  pale,  light  argillaceous 
earth,  varying  from  a  dull  straw  to  a  light  red  colour.     The 
figures  upon  these  vases,  which  are  usually  animals,  sphinxes, 
Hons,  lion-headed  birds,  syrens,  water-fowl,  flowers  of  the  lotus, 
and  some  mythic  subjects,  which  we  will  subsequently  mention, 
are  mono-chromatic ;  the  tints  are  flat,  generally  of  a  dull  red, 
but  varying  to  a  deep  umber  brown ;  the  accessories  are  generally 
introduced  in  purple,  or  a  deep  lake,  resembling  a  didl  Dutch 
pink  colour,  and  the  interior  parts  of  the  subject  introduced  with 
a  groin,  in  order  to  eke  out  the  monotony  of  the  treatment. 
After  the  flat  tint  had  been  laid  on,  an  artist,  wko  possessed  some 
talent,  scratched  in  through  the  tint  down  to  the  body  of  the 
vase  with  a  needle  or  graver,  which  left  a  lighter  line,  and  re- 
lieved the  uniform  dulness  of  the  colour. 

Subjects  of  the  Vases. 

The  subjects  upon  the  vases  are  generally  friezes  or  bands  of 
animals,  which  decorated  early  Greek  work,  and  are  like  the  lions 
discovered  at  the  treasury  of  Atreus,  at  Mycenae ;  but  several 
of  these  vases  are  found  with  human  figures,  occasionally  em- 
ployed in  the  chase,  but  rarely  representing  mythic  or  heroic 
events.  A  combat,  for  example,  closely  approaching  the  ordi- 
nary representation  of  the  struggle  for  tne  body  of  Patroclus ;  a 
Mercury  with  four  wings ;  a  marine  deity,  like  Triton,  or  Phae- 
nician  Dagon  and  Oannes ;  the  array  of  warriors,,  and  several 
other  subjects,  are  found  upon  them ;  and  on  the  cover  of  one  of 
these  Phoenician  vases,  found  by  Dodweli  at  Corinth,  and  now 
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in  the  Dodwellian  museum  at  Rome^  at  the  foot  of  the  capitol 
is  a  scene  from  a  boar-hunt^  like  that  of  the  ^tolian  mjth  of  the 
chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar^  with  the  names  of  the  hunters 
inscribed  upon  it  in  archaic  Greek  characters,  and  in  some  in- 
stances with  the  names  of  the  manufacturers.  Gerhard,  in  his 
**Rapporto,"  refers  these  to  the  Egyptian  style  of  art.  The 
Egyptians,  however,  rarely  painted  their  pottery — ^never  in  the 
style  in  which  these  are  executed;  while  the  appearance  of 
flowers  resembling  the  lotus  may  have  been  derived  from  that 
country,  and  the  presence  of  the  zoned  amazonite  unguent  vases, 
of  the  shape  called  alabastron,  in  the  tombs  of  Etruria  and 
Egypt,  the  Egyptian  porcelain  deities  decorated  with  Etruscan 
fi%ree  work  in  gold,  points,  beyond  a  doubt,  to  a  commercial 
intercourse  either  directly  or  through  Greek  and  Phoenician  tra- 
ders. The  vases  which  approach  next  to  the  Egyptian  have 
been  styled  Tyrrhene-Egyptian;  they  are  the  transition  state 
from  the  Egyptian  to  the  peculiar  ware  and  drawings  found  in 
Italy  alone,  but  modified  with  the  influence  of  Greek  art :  the 
figures  are  archaic,  the  limbs  angular,  the  attitudes  totally  desti- 
tute of  freedom,  the  clay  red,  or  generally  of  a  pallid  clay  colour. 
The  necks  of  the  vase  are  often  decorated  with  animals  of  the 
same  kind  as  appear  on  the  Phoenician  style;  the  accessories  are 
introduced  in  red  and  white,  and  the  needle  or  graver  relieves 
the  didness  of  the  mono-chromatic  tint.  The  subjects  on  these 
are  other  Pelasgian  stories,  as  the  hunt  of  the  boar  of  Calydon 
on  a  vase  in  the  British  museum,  found  at  Capua  ;  the  Libyan 
tradition  of  weighing  sulphur  before  Arcesilaus,  king  of  Cyrene ; 
Hercules  and  Echidna,  Theseus  and  the  Minotaur.  In  proportion 
to  the  general  mass,  the  vases  of  the  second  and  third  style  are 
as  few  in  number  as  they  are  powerful  in  interest,  from  their 
exhibiting  the  incunabula,  from  which  the  art  attained  a  degree 
of  perfection,  rarely,  if  ever,  rivalled.  From  this  point  the  potter 
advanced  with  rapid  strides ;  discarding  the  accessories  of  friezes 
of  animals,  he  filled  up  the  body  of  his  vase  with  subjects  and 
figures  traced  in  a  solid  flat  tint  of  black  upon  the  rich  yellow  of 
the  vase,  occasionally  mellowed  into  an  orange-coloured  flower. 
The  figures,  indeed,  still  retained  some  of  the  harsh  and  un- 
gainly stiffiiess  of  their  archaic  origin,  and  the  design  was  more 
spiritedly  imagined  than  artistically  developed.  The  high  and 
angular  calves  and  buttocks,  with  the  iron-knotted  muscles,  the 
angular  limbs,  peaked  knees,  long  noses,  pointed  chins  and  handsj 
with  an  inane  smile  upon  the  features,  are  evidently  the  first 
improvement  of  the  potter's  art.  Like  the  metopes  of  Selinus, 
and  the  figures  in  the  pediment  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Pan- 
hellenius  at  -^Egina,  now  in  Munich,  they  esiiibit  the  same  ex- 
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aggeration  of  details^  the  same  mistake  of  strength  for  beauty, 
and  energy  for  grace.  These  vases,  called  Tyrrhenian  for  the 
fore-cited  reason,  are  avowedly  the  work  of  Greek  settlers  in 
Italy ;  the  stories  are  Greek,  with  scarcely  an  exception  to  the 
contrary,  and  do  not  descend  lower  than  the  legends  of  the  poets 
of  the  epic  cycle.  A  single  step  brings  us  to  ike  division  CEilled 
affected-Tyrrhenian,  still  of  the  same  colour,  but  with  the  figures 
apparently  imitations  of  the  old  style,  and  with  the  execution 
better  than  the  design.  The  defects  of  the  original  style  are,  as 
happens  always  with  imitations,  excessively  magnified;  the  limbs 
are  wiry,  the  beards  peaked,  the  attitudes  fastidious :  Greek  my- 
thology is  also  the  subject  of  their  scenes.  But  these  vases  are 
to  all  appearance  much  more  modem  than  even  the  next  step  in 
the  art,  called  archaic  greek,  distinguished  firom  the  Tyr- 
rhenian by  a  greater  freedom  of  drawing,  proportions  more  justly 
observed,  grouping  more  artistically  treated,  the  back-grounds 
with  a  yellow  colour,  the  figures  in  black  or  invisible  green,  with 
the  hands  and  other  accessories  of  a  deep  lake,  the  use  of  the 
graver  with  greater  spirit  and  freedom,  the  females  coloured  white^ 
the  shapes  exhibitmg  considerable  diversity  and  beauty,  the 
myths  Greek — the  adventures  of  Bacchus,  the  Gigantomachia,  the 
Heracleis,  Theseis,  Ilias  and  Odysseis,  with  the  stories  of  the 
epic  cycle,  the  Argonauts,  the  Attic  and  Doric  traditions.  Vases 
of  this  class  and  style  are  found  at  Vulci,  Viterbo,  and  to  the 
north  of  Rome  generally;  in  Sicily,  at  Girgenti  or  Agrigentum; 
at  Athens,  throughout  the  Morea,  and  the  Greek  isles  of  the 
Archipelago. 

The  vases  found  out  of  Italy,  indeed,  are  not  generally  of  that 
fine  class  as  to  drawing,  colour  of  varnish,  and  mode  of  treating 
the  subject  as  at  Vulci,  and  the  unpractised  eye  soon  discovers 
the  difference  of  the  wares  of  Sicily  and  Magna  Graecia.  A  con- 
siderable improvement  was  however  effected  by  the  substitution 
of  the  colour  of  the  figure,  which  being  painted  dark,  lent  a  lugu- 
brious appearance  to  the  vases,  and  rendered  the  picture  heavy 
and  indistinct,  and  the  best  epoch  of  the  art  at  Vulci  presents 
the  PURE  GREEK  STYLE.  The  figures  were  left  of  the  orange  or 
yellow  colour  of  the  vase,  and  the  back-ground  coloured  with  the 
lucid  black  or  invisible  green  varnish ;  the  interior  lines  of  the 
figures  were  now  introduced  with  black  lines ;  the  accessories, 
such  as  crowns,  &c.  coloured  lake,  inscriptions  with  the  names 
of  the  artist  painter  or  manufacturer,  persons  to  whom  presented, 
of  the  gods  or  heroes  represented,  teem  upon  them ;  their  my- 
thology is  purely  Greek,  rich  principally  in  attic  myths,  and  the 
vases  of  this  class  are  not  confined  to  the  north  of  Rome,  but  are 
found  to  the  foot  of  Italy.      Of  these  the  most  brilliant  and 
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lovely,  both  as  regards  shape  and  varnish^  are  dug  up  at  Nola^  in 
Campania,  the  old  Chalcidian  colony,  whose  coins  attest  the  pre- 
valence of  Athenian  feeling  and  origin,  from  whence  a  large 
portion  of  the  settlers  probably  came.  Into  this  class  of  pure 
Greek,  the  refined  Hellenism,  must  be  incorporated  the  vases 
found  at  Locri,  and  even  Vulci,  exactly  like  those  formerly  dis- 
covered in  the  tombs  at  Athens,  with  a  white  or  cream-coloured 
ba(i:-ground,  and  the  subject  delicately  traced  in  a  sepia  or 
black  outline,  with  purple  accessories,  and  stories  from  the  He- 
racleis  or  the  tragic  poets.  Simultaneously  with  these,  vases, 
several  of  red  clay,  entirely  painted  black  but  of  elegant  shapes, 
which  then  prevailed,  are  found  sometimes  with  embossed  orna- 
ments, and  the  truly  unrivalled  shape  of  the  Nolan  Amphora 
and  Cylix,  or  in  the  dialect  of  the  dealers  tazza,  both  decorated 
with  figures  or  simply  black.  The  class  of  vases  treated  of  thus 
&r,  are  connected  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  potter's 
art,  and  those  of  Nola  exhibit  the  highest  degree  of  periection. 
The  vases  ornamented  with  black  figures  upon  a  red  ground, 
are  on  the  whole  more  sombre,  less  adapted  for  the  purpose  of 
delineation  of  form ;  but  those  with  yellow  figures  on  a  black 
ground,  are  as  charming  in  respect  to  colour,  as  they  are  ele- 
gant in  shape  and  beautiful  in  design.  The  figures  nearly  re- 
semble those  which  shed  the  vivid  iridescence  of  Greek  art  over 
the  outlines  of  Flaxman,  and  are  not  only,  if  possible,  more 
beautiful,  but  they  are  kept  within  the  strict  limits  of  ancient 
propriety,  in  which  the  passions  of  the  mind  were  indicated  bjr 
attitude,  not  by  expression.  They  have,  indeed,  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  having  been  often  copied  from  originals  of  a  far  higher 
east  of  merit,  from  the  paintings  which  adorned  the  walls  of 
public  monuments,  buildings,  and  temples,  and  from  efforts  of 
the  glyptic  art,  since,  in  Greece  at  least,  sculpture  preceded 
painting,  and  the  last  was  always  subordinate  to  and  the  copyist 
of  the  &it.  Analogous  to  sculpture,  the  unity  of  subject  was  kept 
up  with  the  slightest  accessory,  and  such  as  garnished,  but  never 
intruded  upon  the  saliency  of  the  main  subject.  A  branch  indi- 
cated the  scene  to  be  passing  in  a  wood ;  a  shell  or  fish  under 
Europa  seated  on  the  bull,  that  she  is  passing  over  the  briny 
ocean ;  a  box  on  high,  or  a  column,  indicates  the  atrium  or  me- 
garon ;  and  a  border  of  undulating  waves,  the  sea.  In  the  words 
of  the  great  bard,  who  has  happily  seized  the  main  distinction 
of  Greek  art, 

**  And  for  Achilles,  there  did  stand 
A  spear  gript  in  an  armed  hand," 

the  Greek  painter  was  always  the  sculptor,  with  a  pencil  in  his 
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hand.  To  fini^,  howeyer,  the  iK>tice  of  styles^  the  next  in  point 
of  excellence  is  undoubtedly  that  of  Ruvo,  the  ancient  Rubi  and 
Apulia.  The  style  of  Ruvo  is  far  more  pictorial,  the  groups  are 
more  numerous,  the  attitudes  more  similar  to  painting,  and  on 
some  vases  gilding  is  introduced  to  heighten  the  effects  of  the 
artist.  A  splendid  Ruvo  vase  exists  in  the  British  Museum  from 
the  Hamilton  collection,  representing  the  Rape  of  theLeucippidae, 
and  several  others,  all  with  subjects  of  the  highest  mythological 
interest,  are  scattered  through  the  Italian  and  other  European 
collections.  The  groupings  of  the  figures  on  many  of  these  vases 
recall  the  paintings  on  the  walls  of  Tarquinia  and  Cervetri.  The 
Apulian  style  is  only  a  slight  degradation  of  the  Nolan  or  Cam- 
panian ;  the  ware  is  nearly  identical,  but  some  peculiar  shapes,  as 
the  vase  a  Colonette,  and  oscybophen,  with  figures  more  coarsely 
drawn,  with  subjects  more  frequently  Bacchanalian,  with  a  ma- 
nifest decadence  of  taste  and  feeling,  and  in  some  instances  an 
affectation  of  the  older  types,  such  as  animals  a  r£g3rptienney 
on  the  neck,  principally  characterize  this  division.  From  this 
style  we  pass  to  that  of  Bari  and  Cavosa,  and  the  vases  found  in 
St.  Agata  da  Goti,  in  the  province  da  Basilicata,  in  the  Terra 
di  Lavoro.  Among  the  first  of  these  are  several  vases  with  ele- 
gant handles  curling  round  the  necks,  and  often  presenting  beau- 
tiful heads  of  the  Medusa.  On  these  vases  there  prevails  a  great 
deal  of  florid  ornament  in  the  area,  and  the  main  subjects  are 
generally  uninteresting,  representing  heroes  or  sepulchral  monu- 
ments, or  scenes  taking  place  in  the  pronaos  of  a  building.  The 
BasiKcata  class  exhibits  still  more  strikingly  the  rapid  decline  of 
the  art ;  the  figures  are  coarser,  larger,  grosser  in  proportion,  the 
drawing  less  accurate,  and  the  varnishes  duller.  Tne  accesso- 
ries are  also  more  numerous,  the  introduction  of  the  Gothic 
feeling  of  filling  upevery  crank  and  crevice  of  the  area  with  a  dull 
monotony  of  the  TBacchic  cortege,  and  an  androgynous  winged 
form,  apparently  intended  for  Eros  or  Love,  perpetually  flitting 
over  the  scene,  are  the  leading  features  of  this  division.  There 
is  an  evident  admixture  here  of  a  Tyrrhenian  feeling  foreign  to 
Greek  art ;  and  this  closes  the  list  of  classes,  since  the  black  ware 
of  this  style  and  those  with  bas-reliefs  from  Girgenti  (Agrigen- 
tum)  are  only  a  subdivision,  and  the  terra  cotta  unglazed  vases 
and  drinking-cups  (Rhyta)  from  Tarquinia  and  Basilicata,  are 
only  part  of  the  same  class.  There  is  another  division  still  more 
degraded  as  regards  the  art  of  drawing,  specimens  of  which  ex- 
hibit Greek  myths,  with  the  intervention  of  Etruscan  deities,  as 
Charon.  The  drawing  is  coarse,  thick,  and  ill-proportioned,  like 
that  on  the  Etruscan  sarcophagi  and  mirrors. 
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It  was  of  course  an  interesting  point  of  the  inquiry  to  arrive 
at  the  epoch  at  which  these  vases  were  made,  and  this  necessa^ 
rilj  involves  some  considerations  upon  the  origin  and  progress  of 
fictile  art  in  Greece  Proper,  Among  the  Egyptians,  the  antiquity 
of  the  art  ascended  to  the  gods,  and  the  Creator  Deity  of  Egypt 
was  represented  making  them  like  a  potter  out  of  clay  upon  the 
potter's  wheel.  From  the  presence  of  the  arragonite  vases  of 
Egypt  in  the  Etruscan  tombs,  of  a  shape  as  old  at  least  as  the 
Pharaoh  Necho,  they  might  be  supposed  to  be  introduced  from 
that  country ;  but  although  it  would  be  hazardous  to  state  that 
the  potter's  art  was  posterior  to  the  {o«^a,  or  wooden  images 
of  Daedalus,  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  paintmg 
and  ornamenting  of  vases  attributed  to  Dibutades  oi  Sicvon 
was  later  than  the  Toreutic  work  in  Greece.  The  epoch  of  Dibu- 
tades is  not  certain,  but  that  of  Demaratus  of  Corinth,  who,  flying 
from  the  tyrant  Cypselus,  brought  with  him  the  Sicyonian  artists 
Eucheir  and  Eugrammos,  is  fixed  to  the  30th  Olympiad,  659  b.  c» 
The  Corinthian  ruler  had  given  the  preference  to  oriental  artists, 
and  Eucheir  and  Eugrammos,  the  Hengist  and  Horsa  of  To- 
reutic or  Ceramic  art,  had  emigrated  with  Demaratus.  Although 
it  appears  from  the  speech  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  on  the 
brasses  at  Lyons,  that  the  aristocratic  nobility  of  Tarquim'a 
looked  with  sovereign  contempt  on  the  Greek,  a  point  by-tne-by 
which  shows  a  certain  degree  of  civilisation,  yet  no  doubt  can 
be  entertained  but  that  the  influence  of  the  despised  foreigners 
infused  new  energy  into  the  sluggish  circulation  of  Etruscan  art. 
The  fistct  is  confirmed  by  the  name  of  Eucheir,  a  successor  pro- 
bably of  the  primeval  artist,  found  on  the  ware  of  Vulci,  and  al- 
tiiough  it  is  supposed  by  Gerhard  that  these  artists  were  workers 
in  metals,  the  name  of  the  second, Eugrammos,  'Hhe  good  pencil,'* 
or  draughtsman,  is  rather  that  of  a  painter,  similar  to  the  class 
of  men  who  decorated  the  vases,  than  of  an  artist  in  metal.  The 
works  in  metal,  too,  exhibit  unequivocal  marks  of  being  the  pro- 
duction of  Ae  Etruscans,  not  of  the  Greeks ;  while  the  Dodwell 
vase,  from  Corinth,  shows  that  the  same  style  as  the  Phoenician 
or  Egyptian  prevailed  there,  as  well  as  at  V  ulci  and  Nola. 

The  second  important  fact  for  the  settling  of  this  question  is 
afforded  by  the  appearance  of  two  historical  subjects,  whose  dates 
are  ascertained ;  one  is  Croesus,  with  his  name  KP0I202,  mounted 
on  the  burning  pile,  which  happened  in  the  58th  Olympiad, 
648  B.  c. ;  the  other,  the  weighing  of  the  Silphium  berore  Ar- 
cesilaus  of  Cyrene,  A  third  vase  of  the  same  style,  which  has 
the  opening  scene  of  the  "bound  Prometheus'  of  jEschylus^ 
falls  again  into  the  era  480  b.  c,  when  that  drama  was  first 
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performed.  Besides  these  prominent  parts  of  chronology,  the 
inscriptions  with  which  these  monuments  abound  afford  an^ 
other  clue.  There  are  no  long  words  or  aspirated  letters: 
To>  Adeyedcy  arXov  €(u  is  employed  for  Tft»  AOvirfiOev  aOXav  efAi ;  Kccyo/cXc^ 
is  used  for  ScyoifXtj?,  and  €ypa<^<r€y  for  €yM^€y.  On  vases  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians and  Egyptians  down  to  the  lluvo  class,  the  script  of  the 
letters,  particiJarly  the  Z,  a,  e,  N,  <r,  «,  6,  X,  is  archaic,  resembling 
the  Sigean  inscription;  while  on  the  Ruvo  vases  EPI*TAH  is 
found  for  Efi^uXij,  MIAIA2  for  Miha^;.  The  vases  of  Apulia  are 
rarely  inscribed,  those  of  Basilicata  still  less  so,  if  ever;  and  of 
the  few  known  to  be  so,  many,  at  least  those  in  the  Hamilton 
collection,  are  suspicious.  Now  the  introduction  of  the  letters 
of  Simonides  into  the  Greek  alphabet  took  place  under  the 
archonship  of  EucUdes,  in  the  94th  Oljrmpiad,  W4f  b.  c.  ;  and  the 
vases  of  the  earlier  styles,  from  the  Etruscan  to  those  of  Ruvo, 
must  consequently  be  prior  to  404  B.C. ;  while  the  vases  of  Ruvo 
and  Basilicata  posterior  to  this  period  cannot  be  later  than  the 
1^4th  Olympiad,  229  b.  c,  because  no  specimen  of  Corinthian 
architecture,  none  of  the  free  and  Roman  or  Alexandrian  art, 
and  no  Roman  inscription  is  found  on  any  of  them ;  and  they 
abound  in  representations  relative  to  the  worship  of  Bacchus, 
whose  mysteries  were  suppressed  in  Campania  on  account  of  the 
debauchery  attendant  on  its  orgies  in  the  year  of  the  city  229  b.  c. 
The  multitude  of  inscriptions  with  which  these  vases  are 
covered,  are  pregnant  with  all  iiids  of  interest :  first,  they  reveal 
the  subjects  of  many  myths,  which,  treated  in  an  unusual  or 
general  manner,  are  liable  to  equivoque.  Thus  the  vase  of 
Midias  in  the  Museum,  which  came  from  Ruvo,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  represent  Pelops  and  CEnomaus,  was  discovered  by 
Gerhard  in  1839  from  its  inscriptions,  till  then  unseen,  to  be 
a  picture  of  the  Dioscuri  bearing  off  on  their  bridal  day  the 
daughters  of  Leucippus ;  while  another  obscure  vase,  representing 
a  sacrifice,  is  from  its  inscriptions  only  known  to  be  the  sacrifice 
offered  by  Jason,  previously  to  his  final  embarkation  on  the  Argo. 
Nor  are  the  inscriptions  always  mere  recitations  of  the  names  of 
the  personages  represented,  of  whom  indeed  the  inscriptions 
sometimes  give  an  epithet,  as  CloOopai,  '  the  ram  breast-plated,'  on 
a  singular  little  Lecythus,  representing  Ulysses  placed  under  the 
body  of  the  ram  of  Polyphemus,  and  thus  escaping  from  his 
cave.  But  many  of  the  inscriptions  contain  the  addresses  of  the 
persons  represented :  thus,  XAIPE  OEZEV,  *Hail,  Theseus,'  occurs 
on  a  vase  with  this  hero;  2XEAHv  a-Ke^^v,  'disperse  them;'  2XEvA, 
(<T#c6va,)  *get  ready ;'  AEAIOK,  (8^8o<^«,)  *  I  am  fortified ;'  2KEAEO, 
(a-Kehaur^,)  *  I  will  chase  thee,'  on  a  vase  offering ;  Pallas- Athene 
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encouraging  Hercules  to  combat  the  giants,   or  the  sons  of 
Hippocoon.     The  singular  exclamation  in  honour  of  Hercules, 
EIEIEI,  on  a  vase  of  the  late   Prince  of  Canino,  and  the  ob- 
scene interjections  addressed  by  courtesans  to  their  followers* 
Sometimes  the  drinking-vases  contain  an  address  to  the  person 
about  to  use  it,  as  nPOniNE  KAI  MH  KAT0HI2,  "  Sip,  and  don't 
lay  it  down.''     On  vases  of  the  best,  as  well  as  of  inferior  fabric, 
the  manufacturer  often  placed  his  name,  followed  by  the  word 
EnolESEN,  "  he  made  or  fabricated  it,"  which  was  a  portion  of 
the  art  often  distinct  from  that  of  the  painter  of  the  vase,  who 
employed  the  term  ErPA2*EN,  "  he  depicted  it."    Thus  lEPON 
EnOESEN,  XAXPVAION  EHOIESEN,  means  that  Hieron  and  Cha- 
chrylion  were  manufacturers   of  the  respective  vases  ;   while 
EniKTET02  ErPA2*EN  designates  that  Epictetos  depicted  the 
subject ;  and  the  vases  hitherto  found  present  a  number  of,  pro- 
bably as  many  as  fifty,  names  of  artists  and  manufacturers,  most 
of  whose  local  fame  and  excellence  are  only  known  from  their 
fictile  ware.     This  custom,  indeed,  was  handed  down  to  the  red 
Samian  ware,  fabricated  under  the  Roman  empire,  and  daily 
turned  up  under  our  very  footsteps  in  the  city  of  London,  most 
of  which  bears  in  Latin  characters,  in  bas-relief,  the  name  of  the 
maker,  accompanied  with  the  word  OF,  for  officina,  '  his  manu- 
factory,' or  F,  fecit,  and  is  introduced  on  several  early  Gaulish  and 
British  coins,  and  is  found  on  the  silver  pennies  of  Saxon  princes. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  rival  artists  indulged  in  that  bragga- 
docio so  prevalent  among  the  Greeks,  and  the  manufacturer  Eu- 
thymides  inscribed  on  one  of  his  choice  productions,  OS  OTAE 
nOTE  ET*PONI02, — ^^  Euphronitis  never  made  such."  Among  the 
most  prominent  manufacturers  at  Vulci,  were  the  names  of  Pan- 
thaeus,  Andocides,  Tychius,  Cleophrades,Hischilus,  Bryaxides,  and 
Chachrylion,  Chelis,  Dinias,  Euphronius,  and  Euxiteus,  Exesias, 
Panthaios,  Nicosthenes,  one  of  the  early  school,  and  Sosias  and 
Xenocles.     Astras  and  Taleides  were  already  known  from  their 
works  in  Campania  and  Apulia,  and  Midias  is  a  new  addition 
to  our  vases  of  Ruvo.   The  principal  painters  who  have  the  addi- 
tion of  ily^^€v  to  their  names,  are  Epictetus,  an  artist  of  the  pure 
Greek  school,  distinguished  for  the  freedom  and  elegance  of  his 
designs,  although  often  indulging  in  subjects  revolting  to  ^ood 
morals,  Hipparchmus,  Onesinus,  Phidippus,  Phintias,  Tacomdes, 
and  Exesias,  who  worked  at  the  design  as  well  as  at  the  wheel. 
Besides  these  inscriptions,  another  class  is  often  found  on  vases 
of  all  epochs ;  the  name  of  the  proprietor  of  the  vase  always 
distinguished  from  other  names  by  the  epithet  KAA02,  *'  the 
beautiftd,"  an  epithet  so  general,  that  it  would  seem  to  scarcely 
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imply  any  thing  more  than  gentle  or  aristocratic  bloody  if  there 
were  not  proofs  of  the  depravity  of  Greek  manners  lurking  be* 
neath  it  in  many  instances ;  but  the  admiration  of  beauty  among 
the  Greeks  was  almost  a  religious  feeling,  and  the  to  koXov  ap- 
pears to  have  been  considered  by  them  as  a  revelation  of  tne 
divine  essence  itself.  Many  of  the  vases  thus  inscribed,  must 
consequentlv  be  considered  as  presents  made  hj  the  admirers  of 
the  pnysical  charms  of  adolescence  to  the  children  gt  youths 
whose  beauty  in  the  gymnasium  extorted  universal  homage ;  it 
is  thus  to  be  found  ONETOPIAE2  KAA02,  "  the  beautiful  Oneto- 
rides,"  Ev*IAET02  KAA02,  "  the  beautiful  Euphiletos ;"  and  what 
is  far  more  common,  the  mere  e:n>ression  HO  IIAI2  KAAOS,  '^  the 
boy  is  lovelv,"  sometimes  repeated  again  and  again,  and  written  m 
all  kinds  of  styles  and  orthography.  These  inscriptions  are,  bow- 
ever,  peculiar  to  the  earlier  vases,  and  were  laid  aside  when  the 
art  touched  the  horizon  of  its  declination.  The  vases  executed 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  with  the  most  elaborate  inscriptions, 
generally  present  the  name  of  the  principal  personages  of  the 
myth  depicted  on  them ;  that  of  the  manu&cturer  from  whose 
hands  they  issued ;  of  the  artist  by  whom  the  vase  was  painted ; 
and  also  that  of  the  person  to  whom  the  vase  was  offered.  To 
these  may  be  added  certain  inscriptions  roughly  scratched  under 
the  feet  of  the  vases,  one  of  which  has  been  most  ably  explained 
by  Letronne,  in  the  "  Jouhial  des  Savans,"  expressing  the  name 
or  price  of  the  vase.  To  such  an  extent  are  the  inscriptions 
sometimes  carried  out,  that  a  celebrated  vase  in  the  reserved  Ca* 
nino  collection  was  called  by  its  proprietor  the  "  sixty  words," 
from  having  this  number  of  words  upon  it ;  and  many  of  that 
reserve  present  from  a  dozen  to  thirty  different  names  and  epi- 
thets upon  them.  Among  the  inscriptions  found  are  a  few 
Etruscan,  many  apparently  of  no  language  at  all,*  but  mere  orna- 
mental imitations,  although  dignified  by  Lucien  Bonaparte  into 
a  langue  inconnue,  two  or  three  in  Oscan,  and  a  vase  has  been 
stated  by  Mrs.  Hamilton  Gray  to  have  been  found  recently  with 
a  Persian  poem  inscribed  on  it !  The  publication  of  tUs  last 
may  be  sceptically  awaited ;  for  whether  Parthis  coda  focis,  or 
the  craft  of  our  ingenious  and  talented  restauratori  and  fahi-^ 
ficatori  of  Italy  in  general,  and  Rome  in  particular,  remains  to 
be  determined. 

Mode  of  Fabrication* 

Another  point  of  interest,  though  not  the  last,  is  the  supposed 

•  Many  of  tb^se,  possibly,  would  resolve  into  tbe  current  or  cursive  writing  of 
tbe  Etruscans,  on  wbicb  subject  tlie  Roman  tablets,  recently  explained  by  Herr 
Massman,  might  possibly  lead  to  fresh  elucidations. 
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mode  of  iBsibrioaticm;  for  of  the  actual  means  employed,  neither 
the  paintings  of  the  sepulchres  nor  of  the  vases  iumish  any 
indication,  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  speak  sparingly 
upon  this  subject;  and  here  the  researches  of  the  Nes^olitan 
Garguilo  become  of  interest,  from  his  attempts  to  remake  speci- 
mens of  the  ancient  fictile  art,  often  tried,  and  generally  with  a 
defeat  more  signal,  than  success  even  partial.  It  appears  from 
Garguilo,  that  the  earth  of  all  the  classes  is  found,  generally 
speaking,  in  the  locality  of  the  vases,  except  that  of  the  Phoenician 
or  Egyptian  class,  and  the  extreme  lightness  of  the  ancient  vases 
attests  a  fineness  of  material  which  is  almost  peculiar  to  the  clay 
strata ;  however,  nearly  as  fine  have  been  found  in  this  country, 
cmd  applied  to  the  purposes  of  imitation.  Grrinding  does  not 
render  the  clay  sufiiciently  fine,  and  it  was  apparently  mixed 
with  water  to  allow  the  sandy  particles  to  sink  by  their  specific 
gravity,  while  the  finer  particles  were  suspended  in  solution. 
The  water  in  this  state,  charged  with  the  fine  argillaceous  clav^ 
was  transferred  to  another  pit  or  vat,  and  the  fine  earth  slowly 
deposited  itself;  the  liquid  was  evaporated  or  drawn  ofi^,  and  the 
clay  found  at  the. bottom  ready  for  immediate  use.  It  appearsi 
from  the  analysis  of  Vauquelin,  given  by  Millin,  that  this  orange- 
coloured  clay  is  composed  of  fifty-three  parts  of  silica,  one  of  alu- 
mina, forty-five  of  iron,  and  that  the  diversity  of  colour  was  contin- 
gent upon  the  excess  or  want  of  presence  of  iron  in  the  mass.  The 
black  varnish  with  which  they  were  glazed,  was  supposed  by  him 
to  be  plumbago  or  anthracite,  but  minium,  litharge,  and  manga- 
nese were  found  by  Garguilo,  when  ground  with  gum  and  laid 
on,  to  be  the  best  imitations.  When  exposed  to  a  white  heat, 
the  black  underwent  no  alteration;  and  the  Prince  de  Canino 
often  plunged  his  into  nitric  acid  to  test  their  authenticity,  this 
liquid  being  said  to  destroy  attempts  at  imitation  in  paintings 
From  the  uniform  tone  of  colour  on  the  best  vases,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  they  must  have  been  baked  in  a  close  furnace,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  the  flames  reaching  them,  a  mode  known  to 
have  been  practised  by  the  Romans,  as  the  frirnace  and  kiln  dis- 
covered by  Artis  in  December  1822  testifies.  They  were  all 
turned  on  the  lathe,  for  the  delicate  precision  of  shape  and  the 
mathematical  principles  of  beauty  traceable  in  them  prove  this ; 
and  they  are  all  true  to  the  touch,  the  finest  test  of  accuracy.  It 
Is,  however,  still  a  question  whether  the  black  and  other  acces- 
sory colours  to  the  original  one  of  the  rest  of  the  vase,  were 
baked ;  supposing  that  they  were,  there  is  difficulty  in  accounting 
for  the  non-absorption  of  the  black  material.  The  dark  colour 
was  traced  in  outline  with  a  reed  or  brush,  and  the  solid  mass 
subsequently  filled  in.    Its  appearance  seems  to  favour  the  hy- 
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-pothesis  that  it  was  baked.  The  same  observation  does  not  how- 
ever apply  to  the  lakes,  blues  or  white,  and  the  gold  was  laid 
apparently  on  a  calcareous  raised  mordant,  as  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  neither  baked  nor  burnished. 

The  application  of  colour  is  on  the  whole  regulated  by  a  con- 
ventional kind  of  art ;  the  red  or  lake  was  applied  to  the  hair, 
beards,  vereaths,  borders  of  garments,  letters,  blood  gushing 
from  wounded  figures,  manes  of  animals,  and  such  details  as 
relieve  the  monotony  of  the  black ;  the  white  was  applied,  in  the 
early  styles,  to  the  flesh  of  females  only ;  but  it  forms  the  back- 
ground of  Athenian  vases,  and  is  liberally  employed  for  the  flesh 
of  males  as  well  as  of  females,  as  the  vases  found  at  Bari,  and 
those  of  the  later  epochs  of  art  from  the  Terra  di  Lavoro.  It  also 
is  there  much  more  used  in  accessories :  this  was  a  thick  body 
colour  laid  over  the  black  or  orange,  easily  injured  and  detaching 
itself  from  the  vase.  Gilding  is  but  rarely  employed,  and  seldom 
during  the  earlier  styles :  there  was  a  vase,  however,  of  the  Ca- 
nino  collection  from  the  Ponte  della  Badia,  representing  Jimo, 
vnth  the  accessories  gilt.  Blue  is  rarely  found,  and  the  preva- 
lent colours  of  which  the  others  are  exceptions,  are  the  dark  or 
invisible  green  colour,  and  the  yellow  of  various  shades,  approach-, 
ing  in  many  instances  to  a  pale  cream.  The  colour,  however, 
is  under  all  circumstances  of  mferior  interest  to  the  shapes  which 
these  vases  assume,  decidedly  the  most  beautiful  of  any  which 
ever  issued  from  the  potter's  hands ;  the  Gothic  jugs  in  daily 
use  among  us,  and  blending  the  fancy  and  caprice  of  middle-age 
taste  and  feeling,  being  in  all  respects  inferior  to  the  chaste  and 
simple,  the  plain  yet  dignified,  sublimations  of  form  on  these 
works  of  art.  The  stem  principles  of  modem  utilitarianism  may, 
indeed,  object  to  the  contracted  mouths  and  volimunous  form ; 
but  we  are  speaking  of  type,  not  application,  and  the  finish  of 
vases  of  the  better  class  is  fully  equal  to  the  eflbrts  of  modem 
mechanism. 

Nomenclature  of  Vases. 

It  was  very  desirable,  in  the  first  instance,  to  arrange  a  termi- 
nology of  vases,  and  to  endeavour,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  in- 
terest it  conferred  on  them  and  for  the  many  philological  points 
which  they  might  throw  light  upon,  to  endeavour  to  discover  the 
names  they  anciently  bore,  since  the  numerous  ones  conferred  on 
vases  by  the  Greeks  were  evidently  intended  to  designate  laige 
classes  of  these  objects.  At  an  early  period  this  was  attempted 
by  M.  Theodore  Panof  ka,  in  his  "  R^cherches  sur  les  veritables 
noms  des  Vases  Grecs ; "  but  his  analysis  was  more  valuable  as 
a  trial  than  felicitous  in  its  results,  and  the  sifting  criticism  of 
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Letronnehas  annihflated  atleast  thebesthalf  of  Panof  ka's  labours, 
who  had  in  many  instances  committed  gross  mistakes,  and  trans- 
lated the  prices  of  vases  by  their  names !  The  broken  phalanx 
of  their  long  array  has,  however,  been  rallied  by  M.  Gerhard,  and 
there  is  a  tendency,  partly  from  its  convenience  and  partly  from 
juster  grounds  of  criticism,  to  assign  certain  names  to  particular 
shapes  of  vases,  since  it  is  clear  that  although  the  Greeks  may 
promiscuously  apply  certain  terms  to  different  shapes,  taking  the 
range  of  time  from  Homer  to  Athenaeus,  that  their  principal  di- 
visions must  have  been  to  Greek  minds  as  distinct  as  a  k^St^ 
from  an  &r«*f^ifT^*«»'>  or  a  cup  from  a  saucer.  The  Italians  had 
long  before  adopted  a  nomenclature  less  obnoxious  to  the  aris- 
tarchi  of  Greek  literature,  under  the  national  names  of  tazza, 
campana,  anfora,  voluta,  or  rotelle,  &c. ;  but  the  fact  of  these 
names  being  conventional  and  not  the  old  ones,  deprives  them 
of  all  their  charm ;  since  there  is  at  least  this  broad  distinction 
between  antiquities  and  natural  historjr,  that  while  you  may 
adopt  what  names  you  please,  and  mckname  butterflies  and 
shrubs  into  the  titles  of  Aristotle,  Cicero,  or  the  Cercopes,  there 
is  but  one  true  designation  in  antiquity,  one  canon  to  which  the 
type  can  be  referred  or  not,  and  all  other  appellations,  however 
plausible,  not  ranking  higher  than  ingenious  aberrations.  There 
are,  however,  certain  forms  which  indicate,  from  the  names  ap- 
plied to  them,  the  shapes  they  must  fall  into :  thus,  the  alabas- 
tron  is  evidently  so  called  from  its  similarity  to  a  shape  originally 
executed  in  this  material ;  and  since  one  prevalent  shape,  an  im- 
portation from  Egvpt,  is  found  in  the  Etruscan  tombs,  there  can 
be  no  hesitation  m  assigning  the  same  form,  when  repeated  in 
clay,  to  that  name.  The  aryballos,  or  purse,  is  another  of  these 
shapes,  defined  with  scarcely  greater  dilficulty ;  the  lecythus  is 
also  nearly  as  clearly  pointed  out ;  and  the  hydria  or  water  vase, 
a  very  elegant  form  with  three  handles,  is  nearly  as  obvious, 
since  this  form  is  seen  on  the  scenes  painted  on  the  vases  them- 
selves, and  representing  Athenian  virgins  drawing  from  the 
fountain  of  Callirhoe.  .  The  amphora  panathenaica,  an  oval 
vase  with  short  neck  and  two  smdl  handles,  inscribed  with  rw 
A9€y€$€if  ar\w  for  rStf  A^i^dcy  aSxShf,  is  another  identification,  and 
the  most  fastidious  sense  cannot  object  to  it,  while  there  are 
reasonable  grounds  for  admitting  it,  provisionally  at  least.  The 
cantharos  and  crater,  cups  with  one  or  two  handles,  the  mastos, 
an  elegant  shape  resembling  the  female  breast,  of  which  Helen, 
in  another  material,  dedicated  a  vase  to  Venus ;  the  keras  or 
horn,  a  shape  resembling  this  object ;  and  the  rhyton,  a  vase  in 
the  fonn  of  the  head  and  neck  of  an  animal,  the  mouth  wide  and 
open  at  the  back  of  the  head,  so  that  the  guest  must  quaff 
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tKfWffTh  and  could  not  deposit  his  cup  cm  the  table  till  die  draught 
was  finished,  which  appears  am<mg  the  manu&ctures  of  Basi- 
Ucata*  This  vase  was  not  invented  tiU  the  age  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  and  becomes  a  fixed  point  for  the  chronology  of 
the  vases  of  this 'style.  To  trace  the  various  shapes  and  thdr 
nomenclature,  to  adopt  or  to  reject,  and  to  produce  more  than 
the  reasons  already  urged,  and  give  another  bearing,  would  re* 
quire  a  separate  work,  and  a  ^'  Nouvelle  Lettre  d'un  Amateur  et 
a  un  Artiste'*  as  a  pendant  to  that  of  Letronne ;  but  to  grope  on  in 
the  settled  belief  that  nothing  can  be  done,  that  there  v^as  no 
difference  of  ancient  nomenclature,  but  that  these  names  were 
vaguely  and  promiscuously  applied,  is  repugnant  to  common 
sense ;  while  to  admit  none  proposed  because  all  are  not  proved 
or  ascertained,  is  to  deal  in  a  manner  more  pedantic  than  just. 

Writers  on  these  Vases. 

But  the  points  already  mentioned,  although  of  first*rate  im* 
portanee  to  the  artist  and  the  manu^cturer,  and  worth  a  more 
professional  attention  than  our  school  of  design  pays  them,  the 
varimis  helices  and  patterns  with  which  the  vases  abound  being 
applicable  to  metallic  ornaments,  and  the  classic  mode  of  treat* 
ment  being  desirable  in  all  materials,  are  yet  of  secondary  interest 
to  the  stories  and  myths  represented  on  them, — the  pictorial 
sdiolia  of  the  epic  poet,  the  historian,  and  the  dramatist,  executed 
contemporaneously,  and  the  unimpeachable  testimony  of  Greek 
art.  Tnis  had  already  attracted  a  host  of  commentators,  and 
among  them  the  distinguished  names  of  Winckelman,  Yisoontii 
Boettiger,  and  Creuzer ;  but  the  impetus  which  has  of  late  car- 
ried on  the  mind  of  Germany  to  a  general  and  almost  hyper-cri- 
tical knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  has  also  been  considerably 
diverted  to  the  monuments  of  that  nation.  Among  the  most 
distinguished  archaeologists  who  have  made  this  branch  their 
study.  Dr.  Gerhard  stands  unrivalled  for  his  general  knowledge 
and  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  fictile  art  as  a  whole,  my- 
thology included ;  and  in  knowledge  of  the  subjects  on  fictile 
vases,  far  outshines  all  his  competitors.  Welcker  is  a  philologist 
who  regards  art  as  subordinate  to  criticism  of  language,  and  his 
classicsd  attainments  and  philosophical  application  of  tradition 
to  elucidate  difficult  and  obscure  myths  are  splendid.  Panof  ka 
has  also  made  several  felicitous  conjectures,  and  elucidated  some 
highly  interesting  subjects;  but  there  is  a  pruriency  in  his 
explanations  beyond  what  is  written,  or  was  perhaps  ever 
intended,  and  his  monumental  knowledge  is  not  profound.  M. 
le  Chevalier  Bunsen,  the  present  Prussian  ambassador  in  this 
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country,  well  known  to  every  lover  of  antiquities  and  science, 
has  also  treated  the  general  subject  of  these  vases  with  great 
success.  Dr«  Braun,  who  is  at  present  in  Rome,  gives  occasional 
essays.  Among  the  Italians,  Lecondiano,  Campanari,  Avolta 
Campana,  Inghirami,  Micali,  Canini,  and  others,  nave  also  illus- 
trated the  mythology ;  but  on  the  whole  the  Italians  are  less 
profound,  less  philosophically  acquainted  with  Greek  than  the 
Germans,  with  one  exception,  that  of  the  Jesuit  Secchi,  who 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  first  archaeologists  in  Europe ;  and  his 
dissertation  on  the  Jupiter  Velcanus,  and  on  various  vases,  besides 
his  valuable  numismatical  works,  as  the^s  grave  Kercherianum, 
an  account  of  the  Roman  asses  in  the  Kircherian  collection  at 
Rome,  contests  the  palm  with  the  learning  of  Welcker  itself.  In 
France,  Raoul  Rochette,  Lenormant,  and  De  Witte,  with  their 
predecessors  Millin,  Barthelemy,  and  Visconti,  have  all  aided  in 
advancing  to  its  present  pitch  the  intimate  acquaintance  pos- 
sessed with  almost  evej^  myth  presented  on  these  objects.  Ger- 
hard, Lenormant,  and  I)e  Witte  are,  however,  the  only  authors 
who  have  there  treated  the  subject  in  genere.  Our  countryman, 
Mr.  Millingen,  is  nearly  the  only  one  in  England  who  has  ^^'ritten 
much  on  vases,  unless  the  eccentric  lucubrations  of  Mr.  Christie 
be  admitted  into  the  series.  The  fanciful  and  theoretic  Chevalier 
Brondstedt,  of  Copenhagen,  whose  researches  on  the  Elgin  mar- 
bles and  the  bronzes  of  Siris,  the  supposed  fragments  of  the  ar- 
mour of  Pyrrhus,  are  well  known,  has  also  elucidated,  with  an 
erudition  la  plus  recherchee,  several  of  these  vases :  his  principal 
dissertation  on  the  Panathenaic  vases  will  be  found  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature.  But  the  three  general 
works  on  vases  are  that  of  Inghirami,  an  indifferent  compilation, 
and  in  one  instance  grossly  and  ludicrously  erroneous ;  the  Select 
Paintings  on  Vases  of  Gerhard,  and  the  Elite  Ceramographique  of 
DeWitte.  It  is  from  these  sources  that  any  information  at  present 
possessed  on  the  existing  state  of  knowledge  is  mainly  derived. 
Along  with  these  may  be  placed  the  Annals  and  Bulletins  of  the 
Archaeological  Society  of  Rome,  in  which  the  most  innportant  of 
the  myths  foimd  on  the  vases  recently  discovered  in  Italy,  have 
been  registered  and  explained.  Most  of  the  old  explanations  of 
Tischbein,  Passeri,  and  the  few  given  by  D'Hancaxville  are  wrong, 
and  the  mystic  and  generative  theory  which  contaminated  the 
labours  of  Townley,  D'HancarviUe,  and  Payne  Knight  proved  to 
be  perfectly  erroneous.  No  one,  indeed,  who  goes  through  the 
labours  of  the  latter  writers  can  avoid  regretting  time  so  ill  ap- 
plied, or  erudition  so  warped,  and  a  mental  obliquity  levelling 
talent  and  research  beneath  the  line  of  mediocrity,  or  even  igno- 
rance. 
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Myths  on  the  Vases. 

Of  all  the  myths  found  on  the  vases,  the  Gigantomachia,  or 
battle  of  the  TOds  and  giants,  is  the  first  in  point  of  interest.  To 
those,  indeed,  who  lay  down  poetic  rules  and  chronicle  the 
olympiads  of  heaven,  it  is  not  the  most  ancient ;  but  it  is  often 
repeated,  either  wholly  or  in  its  individual  scenes,  on  the  vases 
of  the  second  and  third  epochs, — the  Tyrrhenian,  Archaic,  and 
pure  Greek.  There  are  two  or  three  vases  with  this  subject  in 
the  Museum  representing  the  general  contest,  but  the  finest 
specimen  of  fictile  art  appears  to  be  the  cup  in  the  museum  at 
Berlin,  or  that  in  possession  of  Bassegio  at  Rome.  This  myth 
was  an  especial  favourite  of  the  Athenian  people,  either  from  the 
important  share  which  Pallas- A then6  took  in  the  strife,  or  from 
their  comparing  the  giants  to  themselves,  both  being  supposed  to 
be  autochthones, — the  giants  being  termed  Tryo'**?,  or  "  earth- 
bom,"  and  the  Athenians  giving  out  that  they  sprimg  from  the 
soil  they  inhabited,  and  that  the  isthmus  of  Pallene  was  the  loca- 
lity of  the  strife,  and  repeating  the  idea  of  the  Gigantomachia 
in  the  Athenian  tradition  of  the  contest  of  Theseus  vdth  the 
Pallantidae.  The  Gigantomachia  or  Titanomachia — for  the  two 
traditions  though  capable  of  separation  were  often  confounded — 
appeared  on  several  of  the  Athenian  monuments,  on  the  frieze  of 
the  pronaos  of  the  Theseium ;  it  decorated  the  large  statue  of 
Pallas  in  the  Acropolis,  and  was  one  of  the  subjects  embroidered 
on  the  sacred  garment  of  the  goddess,  for  the  sail  of  the  trireme 
sent  to  Delos,  and  the  veil  which  covered  the  image  of  the  deity 
in  the  Parthenon.  The  scenes  of  the  Gigantomachia  in  detail 
are  found  on  the  metopes  of  the  temple  of  Selinus,  a  colony  from 
the  Attic  Megara,  and  the  pediment  of  the  temple  of  Agrigen- 
tum;  while  the  Caryatids  of  the  same  edifice  are  formed  of  the 
vanquished  enemies  of  the  gods.  On  the  vases  the  giants  appear 
under  different  aspects ;  but  generally  as  men,  armed  in  Greek 
panoply,  vrith  Argolic  or  Theban  bucUers,  helmets,  breastplates, 
greaves,  and  hurling  their  spears  at  the  gods.  Zeus  (Jupiter)  at 
times  on  foot,  or  else  ascending  a  quadriga,  fells  them  with 
thunders  as  on  the  peplon  of  Minerva,  described  by  Euripides, 

VI  «T«y«y  y€y€oaf 

KOifAliei  <l)Xoyfjt^  Kpoyi^aq ; 

while  Hercules  in  the  lion's  skin  assists  his  father  with  his  bow 
and  giant-slaughtering  arrows,  the  yiyayropoK  'roiq  BtUai^  of  Lyco- 
phron.  Pallas- Athene  appears  vnth  her  lance  Encelados ;  Nep- 
tune pierces  the  giant  Ephialtes  with  his  trident,  and  hurls  the 
huge  fragment  from  the  rocks  of  Cos  at  him;  Vulcan  applies  with 
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pincers  the  red-hot  (fti^pa)  bars  of  iron  to  the  giant  Clytius,  as 
described  by  ApoDodorus ;  Apollo  destroys  Ephialtes^  and  Diana 
Clytius.  Finally,  Bacchus  or  Dionysos  armed  with  the  thyrsus, 
and  attended  by  the  shapes  which  he  assumed  of  a  pard  and 
snake,  fells  to  the  earth  Eurytus,  another  of  the  race.  On  one 
vase  of  the  Canino  collection,  the  giants  were  depicted  anguipede, 
with  the  lower  part  of  their  bodies  terminating  in  snakes,  which 
style  although  common  on  gems,  and  some  fine  specimens  exist 
in  the  Poniatowski  collection  now  for  sale  in  this  country,  and 
among  the  bassi  relievi  of  Roman  sculpture,  is  yet  restricted  to 
a  few  vases  and  the  pediment  of  Agrigentum.  Besides  the  more 
active  events  of  the  giant  strife,  Jupiter  is  often  beheld  with  the 
assembled  deities  of  Olympus,  or  m  converse  with  Ganymede, 
bearing  off  the  nymph  -^gine,  the  mother  of  the  dii  PaUci ;  in 
the  shape  of  an  eagle,  transformed  into  a  bull,  and  with  the  fair 
Europa  on  his  back,  crossing  the  liquid  brine  for  Crete,  attended 
by  Mercury  wooing  the  fair  Alcmene  of  Thebes,  the  mother  of 
Hercules ;  or  presiding  over  the  Psychostasia  of  heroes.  But  on 
the  whole,  the  events  of  the  story  of  Jupiter  are  more  limited 
than  the  traditions  of  the  mythic  age ;  and  the  vase  supposed  to 
offer,  according  to  De  Witte  and  Lenormant,  Jupiter  the  founder 
of  the  Olympian  games,  is  not  either  this  subject,  nor  the  apothe- 
osis of  a  poet,  as  proposed  by.Rochette,  but  the  often-repeated 
Hercules  Musagetes.  The  Argolic  Hera,  or  Juno,  and  she  of 
Lacinium,  who  obtained  high  renown  in  Magna  Gxaecia,  seldom 
forms  an  individual  subject ;  but  a  vase  of  the  Hamilton  collec- 
tion represents  her  seated  on  the  golden  throne,  to  which  Vulcan 
had  entrapped  her ;  while  this  god,  under  his  name  of  Daidalos, 
spear  in  hand,  attacks  Enyalios  or  Mars,  who  advances  to  the 
rescue  of  his  mother.  Pallas- Athene  too,  as  a  leading  subject,  is 
rare,  although  many  of  the  vases  offer  the  subject  which  formed 
one  of  the  &iest  works  of  Phidias  on  the  west  pediment  of  the 
Parthenon, — the  birth  of  the  goddess ;  armed  capa-pii,  she 
leaps,  of  diminished  proportions,  out  of  the  head  of  Jupiter  in 
presence  of  the  assembled  gods,  Eilethyos,  Juno,  Apollo,  Latona, 
and  Diana ;  Neptune  and  Hercules,  with  the  operator  Vulcan 
and  his  terrific  sledge-hammer,  with  which  he  cleaves  the  skull  of 
Jove,  surroimd  the  suffering  father  of  the  gods ;  while  at  other 
times  he  holds  on  his  knee  the  youthful  goddess.  The  other 
appearances  of  Pallas  are  chiefly  subordinate,  when  she  assists 
Hercules  in  his  career;  the  birth  is,  however,  most  important  for 
the  analysis  of  the  groups  of  the  pediment  of  the  Paruienon.  It 
shows  that  long  before,  or  at  least  contemporaneous,  for  these 
vases  are  those  of  an  early  fabric,  Apollo,  Diana,  and  Hercules, 
anachronisms  without  doubt,  were  yet  by  the  Greeks  themselves. 
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by  a  native,  and  on  works  attesting  at  every  step  the  preslence 
of  Ionic  mythology,  supposed  to  he  present  at  her  hirth,  and  that 
however  ingenious  and  elaborately  worked  out  are  the  deductions 
of  M,  Brondstedt,  who  rejects  these  personages  in  his  arrange- 
ment, that  the  hypothesis  of  Visconti  is  supported  by  evidence 
which  may  be  called  posthumous  to  that  illustrious  archaeologist. 
The  Doric  Apollo  is  often  found  in  the  arms  of  Leto  or  Latona 
flying  from  the  serpent  Python ;  his  destroying  with  his  arrows 
Tityus,  the  attempted  ravisher  of  his  mother ;  his  arrival  at  Del- 
phi, seated  on  the  tripod  and  surrounded  by  dolphins  ;  his  asso- 
ciation with  Latona  and  Diana,  the  Graces  and  the  Muses;  and 
his  struggle  with  Hercules  for  his  tripod,  and  expiation  of  the 
fuiy-haimted  Orestes,  are  often  present. 

There  are  but  few  vases  that  elucidate  much  of  the  mythology 
of  Venus,  although  several  offer  erotic  subjects  treated  with  great 
licentiousness ;  and  of  the  tradition  of  Demeter,  Triptolemus  in 
his  winged  car,  starting  to  confer  on  mankind  the  blessing  of 
agriculture,  and  attended  by  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  is  the  most 
obvious.  The  marine  deities  are  also  of  subordinate  import- 
ance, limited  to  the  presence  of  Neptune  in  the  giant  war,  to 
that  of  Triton  in  the  Heracleid,  to  Neptune  flying  with  the  fair 
Amymone,  to  the  rape  of  Thetis  by  Peleus,  to  Scylla,  and  the 
hoary  Nereus  mounted  on  a  hippocamp.  Most  of  these  faU,  how- 
ever, as  accessories  and  subordinates  of  other  classes ;  and  while 
the  marine  deities  do  not  appear  to  play  the  prominent  part 
which  might  be  expected  from  a  country  so  maritime  as  Magna 
Graecia,  or  as  a  people  stated  to  have  been  so  powerful  at  sea^ 
might  have  been  supposed  to  have  treated  them,  and  while  ma- 
rine emblems  adorn  several  of  the  choicest  essays  of  the  Greek 
mint  in  the  exquisitely  designed  and  elaborately  executed  coins 
of  Pestum,  Thurium,  and  Tarentum  to  the  foot  of  Italy,  the  fic- 
tile vases  representing  marine  subjects  are  comparatively  rare  to 
those  with  the  Heracleid  or  the  Dionysian  traditions,  or  to  the 
Argonautics,  the  Ilias  or  Odysseis,  BaccHus  and  his  cortege,  the 
light  and  airy  Menades,  the  frisking  Faims  and  Satyrs,  the  orgies 
of  the  Dionysiac  rites,  which  are  found  on  vases  of  all  epochs.  No 
vase  has  indeed  as  yet  been  found  with  the  subject  of  Semele  sink- 
ing at  the  approach  of  Jupiter  robed  in  thunder ;  but  the  son  of 
Maia  confidmg  his  youthnil  charge  to  the  nymphs  of  Nysa,  and 
the  deity  at  times  alone  holding  his  canthaxos  or  wine-cup,  and 
ceras  or  drinking-horn,  or  accompanied  by  Ariadne,  clothed  in 
the  nebris  or  fawn's  skin,  or  else  in  the  pard  skin,  as  Claudian 

"  Quern  Parthica  velat 
Tigris  et  nodosam  in  orbem  colligit  ungues/' 
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playing  on  the  lyre;  tearing^  under  the  influence  of  Bacchic  furyi 
a  kid  in  twain;  reclining  on  an  embroidered  couch  beneath  the 
luxuriaace  of  the  vines  of  Tuscany,  attended  by  Comedy  and 
Tragedy,  by  the  old  and  fat  Silenus,  the  prototype  of  the  jocund 
knight;  returning  from  his  Indian  conquest  mounted  on  a  camel; 
or  drawn  in  his  car  of  yoked  panthers,  surrounded  by  the  caper- 
ing and  salacious  Satyrs,  by  Comus  playing  on  the  double  flute, 
by  CEuopion  pouring  out  to  him  the  contents  of  an  oenochoe,  by 
Nymphaia  or  Ariadne,  and  by  many  of  the  satyric  chori,  bearing 
names  not  found  in  classic  authors.  The  finest  vase  with  this 
subject  is  the  celebrated  bacchanal  one  in  the  museum  at  Naples ; 
Eros,  or  Cupid,  soars  over  the  scene,  and  on  the  vase  of  the  last 
epoch  is  developed  under  an  androgynous  type,  possibly  merely 
meant  to  personify  youth,  since  the  female  manner  of  allowing 
the  hair  to  grow  long  and  of  tying  it  up  behind  is  common  to 
the  gods  and  youthful  heroes.  On  the  Yulci  vases,  Bacchus  is 
often  accompanied  or  appears  under  the  form  of  what  is  called 
by  the  Italians,  Heton,  from  a  passage  in  Macrobius.  Mounted 
on  a  mule,  his  head  bearded  and  crowned  with  ivy-leaves,  he 
brandishes  in  his  hands  a  mallet  or  hammer,  and  unites  the  attri- 
butes of  Vulcan  and  Bacchus.  One  broad  distinction  marks  out 
the  two  epochs  of  the  art :  on  the  early  vases  the  Satyrs  are 
allied  with  the  Centaurs,  and  represented  with  the  ears  and  tail 
of  a  mule  or  horse;  on  the  Campanian  vases  with  the  horns  of  a 
goat,  as  on  the  Roman  bassi  relievi ;  but  never,  as  under  the 
decadence  of  art  and  disappearance  of  taste,  with  the  rfofyotrKtk^, 
With  their  hair  wildly  floating  in  the  air,  the  Menades  or  Bac- 
chantes are  seen  striking  the  tympanum  or  hand-drum,  rattling  to 
the  evoe  the  /cporaXcfc  or  castanets,  or  else  soimding  the  double  flute. 
A  few  of  the  events  of  the  histon^  of  Vulcan  occur,  but  they  are 
connected  with  the  Ilias.  The  Heracleis,  that  myth  so  peculiar 
to  the  Doric  people,  was  transplanted  at  an  early  period  by  the 
colonists  of  that  tribe  into  Italy  and  Sicilv,  and  some  of  the  Ionic 
traditions  were  grafted  into  it,  and  axe  round  in  the  Selinuntiae 
metopes,  and  often  repeated  on  the  mirrors  and  works  in  metal. 
Ion  and  Alcmene,  Hercules  strangling  the  serpents,  the  demi-god 
subduing  the  Nemean  lion,  bringing  back  the  Erymanthian  lK>ar 
to  the  terrified  Eurystheus,  who  flings  himself  into  the  brazen 
vase,  subduing  the  Cretan  bull,  the  Lernean  Hydra,  the  triple 
Geryon,  and  his  two-headed  dog  Orthus,  while  the  herdsman 
Eury  tion  lies  prostrate  at  his  feet,  kiUing  Cacus  and  Alcyoneus, 
strangling  Antaeus,  carrying  off*  lole,  attacking  the  Centaurs  and 
drinking  large  potations  of  their  wine,  battling  with  Antiope  the 
queen  of  the  Aiaazons,  bearing  off*  the  tripod  of  Apollo,  contend-* 
ing  with  the  Achelous  under  his  two  forms  as  a  bull  and  fish. 
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and  Triton  bathing  at  the  Thennai  of  Thessaly  or  Sicily^  slaugh- 
tering the  sons  of  Hippocoon,  crossing  the  sea  in  his  cup^  and 
killing  the  tyrant  Busins  in  his  startled  and  pusillanimous  court. 

The  Ionic  tradition  of  the  Cercopes,  the  thieves  of  Ephesus,  is 
also  found  on  several  vases  in  the  same  manner  as  sculptured  on 
the  metope  of  Selinus ;  the  demigod  holds  an  asilla  or  carrying- 
yoke^  with  one  of  the  two  brothers  suspended  at  each  end,  and 
this  peculiar  tradition^  the  details  of  which  are  due  to  Suidas  in 
his  explanation  of  the  word  fUKd^Mniy  which  one  of  the  brothers 
applied  to  Hercules^  is  parodied  in  an  amusing  manner  on  a  vase 
published  by  D'Hancarville^  representing  a  scene  taken  from  one 
of  the  low  comedies^ — ^the  travestied  Hercules  takings  suspended 
at  each  end  of  a  yoke^  a  cage^  and  in  each  the  Cercopes  is  repre- 
sented by  an  ape^  the  Cercopithecos^  a  graphic  pim.  Although 
Etruria  was  partly  peopled  by  the  Lydians^  the  story  of  Om- 
phale^  so  common  on  the  Roman  gems  and  pastes^  is  not  known 
to  the  vasesy  nor  the  loss  of  Hylas,  the  death  of  Hercules^  or  the 
misfortunes  of  Philoctetes ;  but  his  descent  to  hell^  and  dragging 
to  light  the  reluctant  Cerberus^  appears  often^  as  might  easUy  be 
supposed^  on  the  site  where  fable  located  the  entrance  to  H!ades 
and  the  abode  of  the  Sib^L  The  apotheosis  of  Hercules  and  his 
reception  among  the  deities  of  Olympus  when,  drawn  in  the  four- 
horse  chariot  of  Nik6  or  Victory,  ne  wends  to  the  skies ;  his 
receiving  the  ambrosia  from  PaUas- Athene,  and  his  association 
with  the  gods,  are  common  on  the  vases  executed  during  the 
decadence  of  the  art,  and  the  Heracleis  is  evidently  a  favourite 
subject  for  two  reasons ;  the  universal  worship  paid  to  Hercules 
in  Greece  Proper ;  the  honours  rendered  to  him  in  Italy,  and 
the  association  which  naturally  presented  itself  between  the  mo- 
nomachies  of  Hercules  and  the  contests  of  the  stadium,  since 
many  of  the  vases  were  evidently  prizes  {aB\£)  of  the  successful 
competitors  in  the  minor  games,  and  the  coins  of  Metapontum 
attest  the  games  in  honour  of  the  contest  (vaX^)  between  Hercules 
and  the  Achelous  by  their  inscription  AxcXoto  aB\wy  the  prize  of 
the  Acheloian  games. 

Following  the  rude  chronology  of  myths,  the  Argonautic  expe- 
dition is  the  next  in  order  although  not  in  importance,  for  as 
yet  few  vases,  comparatively  speaking,  have  been  foimd  with  it 
The  principal  of  these  are  the  subjects  of  Helle  and  the 
golden  fleece,  of  the  sacrifice  of  Jason  to  Jupiter  previous  to 
embarkation,  where  he  roasts  on  spits  (S^^i)  the  richest  parts 
of  the  victim,  or  makes  a  libation  under  the  name  of  Diomedes, 
an  appellation  etjrmologically  connected  with  Jason  and  Arch- 
enautes,  the  chief  of  navigators.  Argus  fabricating  the  ship 
perhaps  appears,  and  Jason  with  the  Argonauts ;  but  there  are 
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several  vases  with  Medea  boiling  up  in  her  cauldron  the  ram 
before  the  astonished  daughters  of  relias.  Connected  with  the 
Argonautic  expedition  were  the  Dioscuri,  and  they  are  found 
chasing  the  Harpyes  from  the  tables  of  the  unfortunate  Phineus ; 
but  the  Argonautica  was  a  Pelasgian  tradition,  superseded  at  an 
early  epoch  by  the  Heracleis  and  the  Ilias,  and  assuming  at  a 
later  period  greater  consequence,  as  allegorical  of  maritime 
discovery.  Connected  with  the  Meleager,  and  the  hunt  of 
the  boar  of  Calydon,  the  Dioscuri,  the  celebrated  Ruvo  of  the 
Museum  presents  the  rape  of  the  Leucippidae,  Castor  and 
Pollux  carrying  off,  on  the  day  of  their  espousal,  Phoebe  and 
Hilaira.  So  prevalent,  however,  are  the  local  traditions  of 
Attica,  that  those  who  have  written  upon  vases  have  supposed 
that  a  branch  of  the  lonians,  of  whom  no  record  has  been  left, 
must  have  inhabited  the  ancient  VulcL  The  birth  of  Minerva, 
the  Gigantomachia,  the  exploits  of  the  Thebean  Hercules,  all 
Attic  traditions,  have  already  been  alluded  to ;  but  on  vases  of 
the  Tyrrhenian  archaic  Greek,  and  still  more  so  on  the  last  or 

Eure  Greek  fabrics,  such  as  every  excavation  brings  to  light 
rom  the  tombs  of  Vulci,  Viterbo,  Uoere,  and  those  to  the  north- 
ward of  Rome,  as  well  as  from  the  Necropolis  of  Nola  and 
the  south,  are  discovered  the  leading  events  of  the  Theseis,  the 
Attic  Heracleis,  for  this  hero  is  evidently  modelled  on  the 
character  of  the  Doric  demigod ;  the  exploit  of  the  death  of 
the  Minotaur,  always  a  man  with  a  bull's  head,  the  palaestra  of 
Cercyon,  the  hurling  down  the  rocks  to  the  devouring  tortoise, 
the  robber  Skiron,  the  subjugation  of  the  bull  of  Marathon,  the 
destruction  of  the  sow  of  Cromyon,  the  metamorphosed  Phsea, 
the  destruction  of  Creon,  the  trial  of  strength  with  Sims  Pityo- 
camptis  *  the  pine  binder,'  the  carrying  off  with  Pirithous,  who 
replaces  the  faithfrd  lolas  of  Hercules,  of  the  queen  of  the 
Amazons,  the  contest  of  the  Athenians  and  their  hyperborean 
females,  as  on  the  frieze  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius  at 
Phigaleia,  built  by  the  Attic  architect  Ictinus,  and  at  the 
Theseiiun,  and  the  paintings  of  the  poicele.  The  contest  with 
the  Centaurs,  the  t^<rKMi>  ^ijpc^  of  Homer,  with  the  Athenian  peo- 
ple and  the  Lapithse,  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  frieze  of 
the  porticum  of  the  Theseium,  the  metopes  of  the  Parthenon, 
and  the  frieze^  of  the  temple  at  Phigaleia,  is  repeated  on  many 
vases,  either  m  its  detached  series  as  the  prominent  graphical 
representation  of  the  death  of  the  immortal  Cseneus,  or  else  in 
the  general  contest  which  is  shown  to  take  place  in  the  palace  of 
the  £ELther-in-law  of  Pirithous.  The  Theseis  rauci  Coin  would 
have  been  a  valuable  comment  to  these  scenes,  but  the  Attic 
traditions  do  not  cease  here.     Heos  or  Aurora  snatches  from 
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mortality  the  Kvely  Cephalus^  all  for  love,  (lp»T«<  tZp€Ka)  as  Euri- 

1>ede8  has  it,  in  vain  grasping  in  his  hands  his  two  hunting 
ances,  and  flying  with  his  pileus  on  his  head  and  chlamys  on 
his  shoulders  ;  the  rude  Boreas  pursues,  agitating  his  chill 
pennons,  the  fair  Orithyia;  and  Mercury  detains  Herse,  the 
daughter  of  C5ecrops.  Erecthonius  is  delivered  over  to  the  care 
of  the  goddesses,  and  the  fair  damsels  of  Attica  draw  water  from 
the  fountain  of  Callirhoe.  The  Theban  Dionysos  and  Hercules 
also  entered  into  the  consideration  as  parts  of  the  Attic  my- 
thology; while  Proserpine,  Vulcan,  Ceres,  and  Triptolemus 
were  also  divinities  of  the  Attic  religion.  Some  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  same  people  connected  with  the  Ilias,  are  also 
depicted ;  to  these  allusions  will  be  subsequently  made.  The 
&bulous  history  of  Perseus  had  at  an  early  age  appeared  among 
the  popular  legends  of  tiie  Ionian  vases,  alUiough  the  hero  of 
the  tale  was  strictly  an  Argive,  and  at  Siphnus-Pontus,  and  on 
the  currency  of  Asia  Minor,  the  head  or  harp^  of  the  hero  was 
held  in  great  veneration,  as  on  those  of  Macedon  and  Thrace ; 
in  the  metopes  of  Selinus,  the  exploit  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Gorgons  is  represented,  and  in  this  he  had  been  aided  by  Mer- 
cury and  Pallas.  Superstition  had,  indeed,  transported  the  Gor- 
gon's head  to  the  moon,  and  in  the  dark  spots  of  that  luminaipr 
the  Greek  beheld  the  terrific,  not  lovely,  looks  of  the  decapi- 
tated Medusa,  for  subsequent  ages  invested  the  Gorgons,  whose 
names  implied  the  **  terrors,"  with  the  traits  of  beauty ;  and  on 
the  fictile  ware  of  Italy,  on  the  Archaic  metopes,  they  stand  out 
in  undisguised  terror:  Perseus  soars  through  the  air  to  the 
attack,  while  the  aroused  Neptune  hastens  to  the  aid  of  his 
terrified  children. 

The  grand  legend  of  the  Hellenic  races,  and  which  developes 
more  than  any  other  the  peculiarity  of  the  national  character,  is 
undoubtedly  the  Ilias, — smce  many  of  the  other  traditions  were 
local,  and  modified  according  to  the  races  through  whom  they  were 
refracted ;  but  the  Trojan  expedition,  embracing  not  only  the  Ilias 
of  Homer,  but  the  events  sung  by  the  poets  of  the  epic  cycle,  whose 
works  have  imfortunately  only  reached  us  through  the  writers  of 
the  Alexandrian  school,  including  the  death  of  Achilles,  the  de- 
struction of  Troy,  and  the  nostoi  or  returns,  detailed  in  the  early 
Greek  dramatists,  is  found  to  satiety  on  the  v|ises  of  Vuld 
amid  those  northward  of  Rome.  The  discoveries  of  the  south 
have  equally  afforded  numerous  fictile  works  of  Iliac  interest,  and 
are  a  rich  commentary  on  the  writings  of  Homer  and  his  school. 
The  humble  potter  of  Etruria  is  more  precise  than  the  elaborate 
writer  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  as  a  scholiast ;  and  in  these 
pictorial  days,  when  our  books  teem,  like  the  departed  glories 
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of  conventual  scripti  with  quaint  device  and  pointed  conceit^ 
with  vignette,  illuminated  letter,  and  excellent  engraving,  for 
art  to  aid  sense  and  picture  embroider  thought,  a  pictorial  Ilias 
might  be  attempted  fiom  the  vases,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  Ilium 
portrayed  from  the  debris  of  the  potteries  of  Etruria,  Magna 
Graecia,  and  Sicily.  Of  the  subjects  connected  with  the  national 
poem,  there  is  the  fatal  Judgment  of  Paris,  the  return  of  Paris 
to  Troy  with  Helen,  the  capture  of  the  sea-nymph  Thetis  by 
the  father  of  Achilles,  the  young  hero  transferred  to  Chiron, 
Achilles  at  Tenedos  pursuing  the  fcdr  Hemithea,  Achilles  and 
Bnseis,  the  quarrel  of  Achilles  and  Agamemnon,  the  opening 
scene  of  the  Ilias,  the  contest  of  Hector  and  Ajax,  Agamemnon 
seated  on  his  throne  attended  by  Talthybius  and  Epeus,  the 
combat  about  the  body  of  Patroclus,  the  death  of  Troilus,  crush- 
ed at  the  tripod  of  the  Thymbrian  Apollo,  the  adieu  of  Hector 
and  Andromache,  the  monpmachia  of  Achilles  and  Hector,  the 
death  of  Hector,  his  corpse  dragged  round  the  funeral  monu- 
men.t  of  Patroclus,  Vulcan  supplying  Thetis  with  the  armour 
of  Achilles,  Priam  conducted  by  Mercury  to  his  tent,  and  de- 
manding the  corpse  of  Hector,  carrying  it  back  on  horseback, 
the  combat  of  Achilles  and  Memnon  with  Jupiter  weighing  out 
their  souls  in  the  balance,  their  mothers  attending  at  each  side, 
Aurora  and  the  winds  bearing  off  the  dead  corpse  of  Memnon 
to  Susa,  or  else  the  winds.  Iris  and  his  wife,  carrying  Sarpedon 
to  Lycia,  the  combat  of  Achilles  and  Penthesilea,  widi  the 
death  of  the  queen  of  the  Amazons,  the  fall  of  Achilles,  the 
contest  for  his  armour,  the  suicide  of  Ajax,  the  last  night  of 
Troy,  the  death  of  Priam  at  the  altar  of  the  Herceian  Jupiter, 
Astyanax  dashed  by  Neoptolemus  over  the  walls  of  Ilium,  Cas- 
sandra ravished  by  Ajax  Oileus  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of 
Minerva,  Menelaus  letting  drop  his  sword  at  the  sight  of 
Helen,  Acamas  and  Demophoon  bringing  back  jEthra,  and 
-^neas  escaping  with  his  father  Anchises  from  the  burning 
city.  Mixed  up  with  the  Iliac  traditions  are  some  peculiar 
details  which  have  not  reached  us  elsewhere, — the  contest  of 
Nestor  and  the  Amazons,  Achilles  and  Ajax  playing  at  dice  on 
a  celebrated  vase  at  Rome,  with  the  names  of  the  heroes  and 
the  exclamations  T/«a,  r^fftrapa,  three !  four !  the  numbers  thrown. 
The  subjects  referring  to  the  Odysseis  are  much  more  limited 
in  number,  although  many  of  its  scenes  were  placed  on  the  shores 
of  Sicily  and  Magna  Grsecia.  The  most  commonly  repeated 
story  is  that  of  Polyphemus,  the  monstrous  anomaly  of  the 
shepherd  cannibal;  the  awful  scene  in  his  cave  appears,  the 
pointed  pine  to  pierce  his  eyes,  the  wine  presented  to  him  by 
the  sarcastic  Oudeis,  or  Nobody,  and  the  quivering  limbs  of  the 
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devoured  6reek|  the  crafhr  Ulysses  placed  under  the  belly  of 
the  Kpi€  vcvoy,  glaive  in  hand  escaping  firom  the  cave^  the  perilous 
passage  of  the  Siren  v^th  the  prince  of  navigators^  whose  ad- 
venttires  recall  the  Argo  on  the  one  hand  and  Sindbad  on  the 
other>  bound  to  the  mast^  and  allovnng  these  lady-birds>  for 
they  are  birds  with  human  heads^  to  strain  their  sweet  throats 
till  they  drop  into  the  sea  vnth  exhaustion  in  sheer  despair; 
the  regions  of  the  Hades^  the  winged  Danaids  filling  in  vain  the 
gigantic  cask^  the  wheel-boimd  Ixion  plying  his  incessant  task, 
Scylla,  the  useless  woof  of  Penelope,  and  me  unusual  tradition 
of  the  death  of  the  wandering  Greek,  by  the  fall  of  the  pristis 
or  sword-fish,  detected  by  Welcker,  are  the  principal  events  as 
yet  found.  But  the  Odyssey,  though  never  so  popular  a  sub^ 
ject  as  the  Ilias,  must  have  nevertheless  always  charmed  a 
maritime  people;  the  perils  by  flood,  the  rich  and  varied  ad- 
ventures, most  of  them  on  the  very  coast  of  the  potters,  could 
not  fail  to  be  well  known  and  widely  difiused,  and  vnthin  the 
roar  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  or  seated  on  the  forges  of  j^tna, 
the  truth  must  have  lent  spurs  to  the  imagination.  But  to 
proceed :  the  most  celebrated  of  the  nostoi  was  imdoubtedly 
the  return  of  Agamemnon,  and  the  misfortunes  which  befell 
the  unhappy  and  predestined  family  of  Atreus,  the  death  of 
Agamemnon  by  the  hands  of  the  adulteress  Clytemnestra  in  the 
bath  aided  by  ^gisthus,  the  meeting  of  Electra  and  Orestes 
at  the  heroum  of  their  father,  occur  both  on  the  manufactures 
of  Nola  and  Vulci,  and  the  white  ware  of  Athens.  The  expiation 
of  Orestes,  pursued  by  the  furies  to  the  verjr  feet  of  Apollo, 
after  the  murder  of  his  mother,  and  his  delivermg  himself  bound 
hand  and  foot  to  Adrastus  king  of  Argos,  exist  on  vases  from 
Apulei  and  Basilicata  in  the  Hamilton  collection ;  but  this  sub- 

{'ect,  as  well  as  the  preparations  for  his  death  and  recognition 
)y  his  sister,  had  already  been  popularized  by  the  splendour 
of  the  Attic  drama,  and  by  the  tragedies  of  ^schylus  and 
Euripides.  The  other  nostoi  were  less  striking,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  tragical  end  of  Ajax  Oileus,  a  grand  subject 
for  a  picture,  but  probably  a  later  interpolation,  have  not  as  yet 
been  found  on  the  Graeco-Italian  vases.  As  the  heroic  age 
recedes  from  view,  the  transition  becomes  almost  instantaneous 
to  the  epoch  of  history ;  but  historical  subjects  are  rarely  foimd, 
because  ever^  thing  in  Greece  had  a  religious  turn,  and  the 
treatment  of  general  principles  as  allegories,  prevented  the 
painter  or  the  sculptor  fcom  seeking  that  refuge  to  embody  ideas 
which  modem  art  requires  in  history.  The  jealousy  of  a  fierce 
democracy,  or  rival  members  of  an  oligarchy,  also  intervened, — 
because  of  the  moral  power  it  threw  into  particular  families, — 
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and  the  blood  of  Achilles  and  the  Ajaces^  of  Ulysses  and  the 
Atridse  ceased  to  flow  in  the  veins  of  any  one,  when  the  blazon- 
ing of  their  fame  decorated  the  temple  or  the  vase.      It  was 
a  high  honour  paid  to  Miltiades  to  represent  him  in  the  poicele, 
leading  the  troops  to  victory  at  Marathon ;  but  when  gratitude 
had  cooledy  and  the  old  jeabusy  of  a  free  people  warmed,  the 
deliverer  of  Athens — nay,  of  Greece,  dwindled  out  his  latter  days 
in  the  prisons  of  the  people  he  had  saved.     To  what  other  rea- 
son can  the  careful  abstinence  from  historical  subjects  be  as- 
signed among  the  ten  thousand  known  vases,  which  present  only 
two  subjects  to  which  the  name  of  historical  vases  can  certainly 
be  affixed  ?  and  these  are  not  Greek  events,  but  Greek  legends 
of  Asiatic  people,  to  which  there  could  be  no  objection,  since 
their  very  appearance  redounded  to  the  credit  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy or  enterprise.     The  first  of  these  vases,  one  of  recent 
or  pure  Greek,  executed  in  the  finest  style  of  fictile  art,  is  the 
story  of  Croesus,  who  is  seated  on  the  funereal  pile,  while  a  per- 
son named  Euthymos  stands  befoie  him  in  the  act  of  lighting  it. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  subject,  for  the  name  of  Kpota-o^ 
appears  before   the   monarch.      Croesus  is  represented  imder 
Greek  attributes,  and  he  pours  a  libation  on  the  flame,  so  that 
it  appears  rather  a  self  immolation,  than  death  at  the  hands  of 
Cyrus ;  but  there  can  be  little  hesitation  in  ascribing  this  vase 
to   Ionic  feeling  or  Attic   sensibility,   which  recalled  in  this 
legend  the  profound  philosophy  of  their  old  statesman  Solon, 
rather  than  any  of  the  glories  of  the  Lydian  throne.     Croesus, 
too,  had  shown  himself  fevourable  to  the  Ionic  Greeks,  and  this 
branch  of  that  people  probably  regarded  with  feelings  of  vene- 
ration their  former  protector.     The  other  historical  vase  is  the 
weighing  of  the  silphium,    the  peculiar  produce  of   Cyrene, 
in  presence  of  Arcesilaus,  king  of  that  part  of  Africa.     This  is 
on  an  amphora,  with  paintings  of  a  very  archaic  tone,  executed 
by  an  artist  named  Taleides,  and  is  now  in  the  Biblioth^que  du 
Roi,  at  Paris :  the  king  is  seated  in  his  palace  or  warehouse, 
while  the  silphium,  packed  in  large  sacks,  is  weighed  out  before 
him ;  baboons  and  birds  are  perched  on  the  beam  of  the  balance, 
and  the  whole  exhibits  a  rude  primeval  simplicity  of  barbaric 
state.    Since  four  monarchs  of  this  name  ruled  over  Cyrene,  from 
about  600  to  530,  b.  c.  it  is  not  possible  to  decide  on  the  one 
intended ;  but  the  last  of  the  descendants  of  Battus  is  probably 
intended,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  history  being  more  strik- 
ing, and  his  connexion  with  Samos,  with  which  the  affairs  of 
the  south  of  Italy  were  much  intermingled.     Two  other  vases 
have   been   supposed  historic  by  Lenormant;   one  represent- 
ing  Sardanapalus  ^  and  his    cushion,   the  plmna  Sardanapali, 
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the  other,  the  arrival  of  Gorgias  of  Leontium,  a  rhetor  at 
Athens.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence  beyond  conjecture  to 
warrant  the  supposition,  since  neither  of  them  have  any  ac- 
companying inscriptions  to  attest  the  fact. 

In  the  Durand  collection  was  a  cup,  with  the  Teian  bard's 
name,  but  whether  applied  to  the  lyrist  represented  or  the 
possessor,  is  unknown ;  nor  must  Sappho  and  ner  contemporary 
Alcaeus  be  omitted,  found  on  a  vase  of  the  pure  Greek  style, 
published  by  Millingen.  There  are  a  few  vases,  also,  exhibit- 
mg  subjects  taken  from  the  Greek  dramatists ;  one  with  the 
opening  scene  of  the  Prometheus  Desmotes  of  jEschylus,  with 
the  amphitheatre,  the  Titan  bound  to  the  rocks  of  Caucasus, 
and  the  wandering  lo  as  a  cow  addressing  him.  The  subject  of 
Hera  confined  to  the  golden  throne  was  also  taken  from  a 
comedy,  as  well  as  that  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmene  attended  by 
Mercury  as  his  valet,  holding  a  torch  while  the  father  of  the 
gods  scales  the  windows  with  a  ladder ;  the  care  of  Chiron,  blind 
and  old,  by  Apollo,  Chiron  being  made  up  of  two  comedians 
who  form  one  centaur,  while  the  travestied  Apollo  rises  from 
his  omphalos, — ^published  by  Lenormant.  In  all  these  comic 
scenes,  the  actors  were  attired  in  a  manner  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  obscene  mirth  of  the  spectators,  but  little  calculated 
to  exhibit  a  favourable  view  of  national  morality;  these  vases 
are,  however,  of  Basilicata,  and  of  a  late  period  of  the  manu- 
facture, and  emanating  from  a  population  less  purely  Greek. 
Often,  too,  scenes  taken  from  private  life,  drinking  bouts,  jovial 
companies,  provided  with  Hetairai,  the  youth  of  both  sexes  in 
colloquy,  the  struggles  in  the  gymnasia,  exercising  with  dumb 
bells,  and  hurling  the  di^us,  wrestling,  boxing,  throwing  spears, 
chariot  coursing,  offering  and  receiving  trinkets,  the  boar  chase, 
the  lyrical  contest,  the  intrusion  of  the  pedagogue  or  pae- 
dotribe,  playing  at  balls,  rowing  gallies,  ceremonies  of  the  dead, 
the  poetic  apotheosis,  ladies  sunning  themselves  with  their 
cKiahKay  or  parasols,  boys  watching  the  swallow  i^w  x€Xi5«y,  and 
the  famous  vase  of  the  Vatican,  with  the  olive  gathering,  and 

the    writ    of  the   master    of   the    estate    O  Zew  irarep  evr'ay  »X«wr»«« 

•yevwfMjy  av :  *  oh,  father  Jove,  would  that  I  were  rich !'  with  the  re- 
verse, of  the  treading  and  pressing  out  of  the  oil  by  his  slaves, 
and  the  response,  llov  ij&e  wXeov  we^^e^viKeif:  *  behold,  it  already  runs 
over ! '  weighing  out  Cupids,  Love  for  sale,  travellers  and  cour- 
tesans, mystai  and  initiators,  the  orgies  of  Dionysos,  and  va- 
rious offices  and  events  of  private  life,  decorate  this  early  pic- 
torial pottery ;  and  while  the  painting  of  the  Hypogaea  are 
always  connected,  more  or  less,  with  private  life,  those  on  the 
vases  are  great  aids  to  revealing  what  the  Egyptian  tombs  do 
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80  fully  on  their  waUs^— the  manners  and  customs  of  the  do- 
mestic life  of  the  Italian  Greeks.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that 
all  the  tales  and  legends  are  given  with  the  imifbrmity  of  the 
true  and  veritable  myth^  such  as  criticism  would  find  no  fault 
v»dth ;  for  although  many  of  them  were  copied  vrfthout  doubt  from 
works  of  greater  merit,  the  Zwy^oupu^  were  either  very  ill  in- 
formed, worse  than  an  English  school-boy,  or  else  followed 
details  with  which  Greek  literature  is  at  present  unacquainted : 
on  a  vase,  for  example,  representing  the  contest  of  Hercules 
and  the  Achelous,  the  river  god  is  represented  as  a  fish  termi- 
nating in  the  bust  of  a  man  above;  but  the  Trachiniae  of 
Sophocles  and  the  Metamorphoseon  of  Ovid  mention  the  shapes 
he  assumed  as  those  of  a  bull  and  snake.  The  struggle  of 
Hercules  and  Triton  is,  in  the  same  way,  the  myth  of  that  hero, 
compelling  Nereus  to  confess  the  residence  of  the  Atlantides, 
while,  in  a  scene  representing  the  story  of  Atalanta  and  Mel- 
eager,  the  personage  who  must  represent  Meleager  is  called 
Maophsos.  Achilles  is  killed  at  the  feet  of  Neoptolemos,  an 
anachronism  the  most  glaring,  while  the  Dioscuri  bear  off 
Hilaira  and  Eriphyle,  not  Hilaira  and  Phoebe ;  but  whether  this 
sprung  from  the  carelessness  or  learning  of  the  artist,  is  a  point 
which  oblivion  must  ever  cover.  An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  assign  the  subjects  to  appropriate  objects,  to  throw  an  air 
of  philosophy  and  method  over  what  was  the  wild  luxuriance 
of  art,  to  link  the  vase  to  its  proprietor  and  suppose  that 
its  appearance  developed,  like  physiognomy,  its  use  and  ap- 
plication. Thus  vases  with  the  subject  of  Penelope,  the  as- 
sembled gods,  the  return  of  Vulcan  and  Venus  to  Olympus, 
have  been  assigned  to  nuptial  presents,  which  were  occasionally 
of  crockery-ware  as  now.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  where  Boreas 
bears  away  the  fair  Orithyia,  have  been  conjectured  to  allude 
to  death,  Thanatos  bearing  away  a  virgin,  the  monomachias  of 
Hercules  to  the  rewards  of  Palaestric  valour,  and  the  jovialities 
of  the  bacchanal  crew  to  the  mysteries  of  that  god  in  Cam- 
pania. But  does  not  this  draw  too  tightly  the  cord  of  philo- 
sophy ?  Is  it  not  to  invest  every  thing  vdth  a  refined  meaning, 
and  to  suppose  that  the  artist  had  no  caprice,  the  manufacturer 
no  taste,  and  the  consumer  no  eyes,  except  those  of  a  Raoul 
Rochette  ?  To  behold  in  every  sedicula  a  tomb,  and  in  every 
subject  the  history  of  the  proprietor,  is  to  draw  the  sympathies 
as  close  as  the  cameo  of  Campanari  vdth  a  slave  gathering 
grapes,  and  the  name  of  the  great  Lucullus  on  the  back !  It  is 
not  intended  to  deny  the  fact,  that  the  Greeks  often  used  par- 
ticular myths  as  allegorical  of  general  prmciples,  and  that,  at 
a  time  when  the  personification  of  the  passions  and  feeling 
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was  not  yet  formed^ — ^the  popular  legends  were  employed  in 
their  steaid;  but  this  £ai\s  as  a  general  priciple,  though  espe- 
cially applicable  to  the  sarcophagi  tenanted  by  the  dead^  on  which 
the  death  of  AncsBus  from  the  tusks  of  the  boar  of  Calydon, 
the  &11  of  Penthesilea^  the  last  night  of  Ilium,  the  destruction 
of  the  Centaurs,  offer,  without  doubt,  a  certain  relation  with 
the  great  subject,  deaUi.  But  few  of  these  vases  cpntain  ashes 
or  the  remains  of  the  dead ;  they  depicted  the  objects  cherished 
or  won  during  life,  and  deposited  with  the  corpse  from  the 
feeling  that  he  might  bear  them  with  him  to  the  cold  and  com- 
fortless Homeric  Hades,  and  no  spot  was  so  well  entitled 
to  the  records  of  his  prowess  or  the  objects  which  attracted 
his  love  and  admiration  as  the  sepulchre  which  received  his  last 
earthly  remains.  The  only  rule  to  be  laid  down  is  that  of 
locality  and  race :  the  vases  executed  by  branches  of  the  lonians 
exhibiting  the  leading  traditions  of  that  people,  while  the  cities 
founded  by  Doric  colonists  abound  witn  the  exploits  of  the 
Doric  divinities ;  some  few  Pelasgian  and  many  Theban  legends, 
attest  the  presence  of  ^olian  and  Ionic  people,  while  a  few 
vases,  imitated  chiefly  from  the  Greek  ware  by  the  aboriginal 
population,  introduce  their  own  accessories.  But  how  diver- 
sified the  colonists  of  Magna  Grsecia  and  Sicily, — the  Chald- 
dian  Nola,  the  Laconian  Tarentum,  and  the  Doric  Sicily  with 
its  studs  of  Ionic  settlers, — ^with  all  these  on  the  maritime  parts, 
the  constant  intercourse  with  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  impor- 
tations of  Egyptian  glass — the  china  of  the  old  world, — the  in- 
troduction of  Corinthian  art  and  Sicyonian  skill  to  the  potteries 
of  Italy.  The  history,  in  fact,  of  the  Etruscan  people,  who 
ruled  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Amo,  commences  widi  the 
Pelasgian  founders  of  the  cities  of  Tarquinia,  AgyUa  or  Caere, 
Alsiiun,  Pergi,  and  other  cities  on  the  shore,  whence  they  had 
chased  the  Siculi  or  the  Umbri.  This  population  was  called 
Tyrrheni  and  this  race  was  composed  of  and  possessed  an  affinity 
with  the  Pelasgo-Tyrrhenians  of  Greece  Proper,  who  were  re- 
ported to  have  built  the  walls  of  Athens,  and  to  have  inhabited 
Mount  Athos,  and  a  tradition  exists  of  the  flight  of  one  of 
their  kings  to  Athens. 

Pelasgo-Tyrrhenians^  the  inhabitants  of  Etruria. 

There  appears  in  fact  to  be  little  doubt  from  the  researches 
both  of  Niebuhr  and  Gerhard,  that  the  Pelasgo-Tyrrhenians 
were  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  commonly  called  Etruscan. 
They  chiefly  inhabited  the  coast,  were  addicted  to  piracy,  and 
possessed  a  language  different  from  the  Greek,  although  they 
were  not  totally  distinct  from  the  Hellenic  races,  who  seem  to 
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have  allowed  them  to  remaiiii  while  the  Umbrians  had  been 
chased  bom  the  soil  about  955  b.  c.  The  names  of  the  Pelas- 
gian  cities  Agylla^  Pergi^  Alsium^  and  Regse^  have  in  fact  been 
shown  by  Welcker  to  be  Tyrhenned  forms  of  Ayv?a,  Ilv^yof,  AX<r«^, 
and  Vry^i'  From  these  must  be  separated  the  Tuscan  tribes^ 
who  apparently  descended  &om  the  Alps,  and  were  distinct  from 
the  Hellenic  and  Tyrrhenian  rades,  using  a  separate  language, 
but  much  intermingled,  especially  in  proper  names,  with  Greek 
and  Latin.  These  are  the  principal  nations  to  whom  the  dif- 
ferent fables  of  the  vases  must  be  assigned;  but  the  Greek 
principally  prevails,  which  must  be  attributed  to  the  conquests  of 
the  Pelasgian  branch,  and  to  the  influence  of  Greek  colonization ; 
but  the  arts  in  Magna  Graecia,  for  some  reason  which  has  escaped 
record,  so  far  &om  degenerating  firom  the  source  of  their  origin, 
sprung  up  to  a  vigorous  beauty  under  their  transplanting,  wmch 
rivalled  and  exceeded  those  of  the  mother-coimtry.  There  are 
few  coins  more  el^ant  in  execution,  or  spirited  in  design,  than 
those  of  Tarentum,  Thurium,  Naples,  Cyma,  and  the  coast  of 
Italy  and  Sicily.  There  are  no  vases  found  in  any  of  the  tombs 
of  ihe  Peloponnese  which  come  up  to  the  fine  ware  of  Vuld  or 
Nola ;  the  few  discovered  at  Athens  are  curious  and  archaic,  but 
are  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with  the  choice  pro- 
ducts of  Etruria.  The  same  observations  apply  to  works  in  bronze ; 
the  remains  of  the  armour  discovered  at  Siris,  and  other  frag- 
ments foimd  at  different  places,  approach  as  closely  as  possible  to 
the  Elgin  marbles. 

The  drawing  of  the  fictile  vases  offers,  in  fact,  a  new  field  of 
observation  to  the  antiquary  and  philologist,  a  vast  map  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  poetry  and  history  of  the'HeUenic  races ;  their 
arms  and  weapons,  their  early  myths,  their  religious  feelings  and 
sentiments,  the  depravity  and  the  peculiarities  of  their  morals, 
the  state  of  their  architecture,  the  extent  of  their  luxuries,  the 
influence  which  their  feelings  and  sentiments  held  owr  their  suc- 
cessors, must  be  sought  for  here ;  an  hour  in  the  tombs,  a  day 
with  the  potters,  tells  more  than  the  most  elaborate  dissertation 
can  ever  convey.  No  man,  however  high  his  philological  ac- 
quirements may  be,  can  truly  sympathize  with  the  poet  and  his- 
torian of  a  people,  who  is  not  at  tfie  same  time  deeply  versed  in 
the  efforts  of  the  painter  and  the  artist.  "Whence  comes  the  re- 
lish that  the  jest  or  metaphor  conveys,  except  in  its  allusion  to 
what  is  familiar  to  the  eye  as  well  as  ear  ?  However  ponderous 
the  erudition  or  massive  the  learning,  he  can  know  little  of  the 
feelings  of  the  blind  bard  of  Chios  who  does  not  advance  to  be- 
hold the  battles  of  the  Uias  depicted  by  Greek  artists,  and  illus* 
trated  by  their  sculptors.    Is  there  not  a  moral  and  metaphysical 
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chain  which  unites  the  pediments  and  metopes  of  the  Parthenon 
to  the  eloquence  of  [Demosthenes  and  the  administration  of 
Pericles  ?  The  same  love  of  the  beauty,  and  the  same  power  of 
development  of  the  beautiful,  the  xaT^i  kJu  oya^o^,  was  equally  ap- 
plicable to  soothe  the  breast,  to  lull  the  ear,  or  shed  the  bloom  of 
beautr^  and  the  rival  mimicry  itself,  on  the  block  hewn  from  the 
Pentilic  quarries.  Every  hour  adds  fresh  conviction  that  the 
Greeks  done  attained  the  summit  of  earthly  perfection  in  all 
that  embellishes  the  enjoyment  of  life,  that  all  other  nations  fell 
short  of  the  great  scope  of  art.  Babylon,  and  Phoenicia,  and  even 
Egypt  with  her  ponderous  monoliths,  inspiring  awe  but  not 
extorting  devotion  or  love,  have  left  nothing  to  compete  with  the 
effulgence  of  Greek  art.  Even  now,  at  the  distance  of  two  thou- 
sand years,  the  advancement  of  European  civilization  cannot  add 
a  line  to  the  knowledge,  much  less  the  beauty,  of  Athenian  sculp- 
ture; and  with  all  file  improvements  of  pottery,  mechanical 
excellence,  and  scientific  knowledge,  the  vases  of  Nola,  consi- 
dered with  reference  to  beauty  of  shape,  story,  art,  and  design, 
ostracise  the  potters  of  modern  Europe,  axe  the  models  from 
which  their  best  efforts  have  been  copied,  are  the  sources  from 
which  the  avowed  finest  designs  of  modem  sculpture, — ^the 
sketches  of  Flaxman  and  the  works  of  Thorwaldsen, — have  de- 
rived their  ideal  excellence. 
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Art.  VI. — 1.  Festus:  a  Poem.  By  Philip  James  BaUey, 
Barrister- at- Law.  Second  Edition.  London:  Pickerings 
1845. 

2.  Poems.     Bj  Coventry  Patmore.     Moxon :  1844'. 

3.  Lufia  ;  and  a  SouVs  Tragedy.  By  Robert  Browning.  Mox- 
on: 1846. 

^.  Poems.    By  James  Russell  Lowell.     Mudie:  1844. 

5.  Dramas  for  the  Stage.  By  George  Stephens.  2  vols.  In- 
editus:  1846. 

6.  Alfredy  and  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  By  Sir  Coutts 
Lindsay.     1846. 

7.  A  Book  of  Highland  Minstrelsy.  By  Mrs.  D.  Ogilvy. 
With  Qlnstrations^  by  R.  A.  Mc  Ion.     Nickisson :  1846. 

Poetry  has  but  a  churlish  welcome  with  us.  Abundant  beyond 
all  example^  excellent  in  point  of  abstraction^  generated  in 
the  highest  regions  of  the  cultivated  mind^  and  appealing  to  the 
deepest  feelings  of  heart  and  soul^  song  pours  a  cataract  of 
majestic  waters^  and  thunders  like  Niagara^  or  rather  like  the 
flood  when  let  down  from  the  opened  windows  of  heaven,  bap- 
tizing the  whole  earth, — ^yet  no  special  wonder  is  awakened; 
neither  terror  nor  admiration  attests  the  presence  of  the  miracle. 
Perhaps  the  world-drama  enacting  about  us  and  within  us  is, 
in  its  practical  aspect,  too  great  for  speculative  poetry,  and  so 
puts  it  out  of  countenance.  The  foimtains  of  tne  great  deep 
are  broken  up  in  this  social  life  of  ours ;  the  bases  of  agricul- 
tural influence  and  commercial  prosperity  are  laid  bare,  and 
the  most  prudent  minister  of  his  age  becomes  a  martyr  to 
national  interests ;  and  this,  too,  at  the  very  moment  when  art 
has  its  distinguished  martjrr,  and  the  perplexed  apprehension, 
now  contrasting,  now  comparing,  sees  great  deeds  done  and  get- 
ting the  start  of  time,  while  recompense,  like  a  limping  cur  just 
run  over  on  the  high  road,  lags  painfully  after, — ^yelping,  not 
applauding.  Tardy  recognition  msults  the  genius  which  it 
starves,  and  yet  crowns.  "  Patient  merit ! "  How  long  are  the 
two  words  to  be  twins?  How  long  shall  merit  need  to  exercise 
patience  I     Not  a  true  poet  in  the  land  but  whose  soul  is  weary^ 
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sick^  and  languishing,  for  the  unworthy  spxims  him  firom  the 
threshold  where  Mammon  has  his  statue  in  the  hall :  nay^  the 
god  of  this  world  rules  in  the  very  air  we  breathe,  and  the  life  of 
ufe  itself  is  infected,  poisoned,  and  corrupted.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  sons  of  song,  after  makmg  a  glorious  manifestation  or  so, 
become  mute.  Why,  for  instance,  has  not  the  author  of 
"Festus"  produced  a  second  poem? — ^Want  of  sufficient  en- 
couragement. "  Festus,"  indeed,  has  come  to  a  second  edition, 
— ^but  how  slowly !  It  is  coming  to  a  third ;  but  still  how  slowly! 
By  such  patronage,  indeed,  the  fame  of  the  poet  is  secured,  but 
his  need  is  not  supplied. 

The  present  age  has  been  fertile  in  religious  poetry  of  a 
confessedly  extraordinary  character.  Mr.  Herauas  "  Judg- 
ment of  the  Flood,"  and  "  Descent  into  Hell ;"  Mr.  Browning's 
"  Paracelsus,"  and  also  his  "Pauline;"  Goethe's  *' Faust;"  Mr. 
Powell's  drama  of  the  "  Blind  Wife;"  and  Mr.  Bailey's  " Fes- 
tus,"  are  all  works  of  a  kindred  spirit  for  speculative  daring, 
dauntless  imagination,  and  profound  and  mysterious  feelings. 
With  theological  dogmas  it  is  perilous  to  touch  in  poetry,  yet  of 
all  objects  are  they  the  most  attractive  to  the  highest  poetic 
minds.  Their  very  glory  allures,  and  the  seraph  soul  would 
rush  into  and  become  consumed  in  it,  but  that  in  mercy  some 
repelling  power  therein  prevents  the  self-sacrifice  which  the 
supremely  beautiful  and  holy  otherwise  induce.  Hard  it  is, 
however,  to  escape  without  a  scorched  wing ;  but  as  the  light- 
ning consecrates  what  it  shatters,  even  so  the  divine  fire  hal- 
lows what  it  sears.  Mr.  Bailey,  in  the  poem  of  "  Festus,"  is  au- 
dacious in  his  piety,  not  avoiding  the  loftiest  mysteries  because 
destruction  awaits  the  rash  intruder. 

We  have  not  to  learn  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
the  heretical  in  opinion  and  in  character.  We  may  know,  as 
Coleridge  remarks,  what  is  heresy,  but  not  who  is  the  heretic. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  much  that  is  heretical  in  "  Festus ;" 
and  as  might  have  been  expected,  some  of  the  most  poetical 
things  in  the  poem  are  the  most  heretical.  The  poet  was 
not  twenty  years  old  when  he  began  this  work.  He  calls  it, 
now  it  is  done,  a  **  boyish  feat."  It  is,  however,  a  feat  accom- 
plished,— a  feat  which  no  man  could  have  accomplished  better. 
Neither  Dante  nor  Shelley  could  have  subdued  with  more 
vigour  or  effect  the  difficulties  involved.  If  strict  theological 
truth  has  overthrown  all  these  poets  and  their  theories,  in- 
volving them  in  the  ruin  of  the  Babels  they  had  erected,  let  it 
be  carried  to  the  account  of  the  might  of  sacred  verity,  and  let 
himian  weakness  be  confessed,  but  not  insulted.  Genius  may 
be  an  abortive  aspiration,  but  it  is  in  the  seeking,  and  not  in  the 
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finding,  that  exercise  is  implied  and  strength  acquired.  This 
is  the  law  of  man's  life  on  earth ;  he  who  has  attempted  any 
thing  and  found  it  otherwise,  let  him  cast  the  first  stone! 
None  ?  Then  let  Dante,  Shelley,  and  Bailey  wear  their  laurels 
unscathed,  if  not  their  hearts  unwounded.  Let  the  temple's 
outside  be  spared,  though  the  shrine  within  be  riven.  O  what  a 
ruined  altar  is  the  lost  soul  of  a  man ! 

The  subject  of  "  Festus"  is  the  Love  of  God  and  the  Love 
of  Man ; — the  first,  more  infinite  than  sin,  and  faithful  to  its  pur- 
pose ;  the  last,  finite  as  defect,  and  tainted  with  all  manner  of 
mfidelities.  Perhaps  the  female  loves  to  which  the  hero  be- 
comes untrue  may  be  allegorical, — may  mean  the  talents  suc- 
cessively cultivated  on  earth,  and  which,  in  full  and  complete 
assemblage,  receive  their  perfection  in  heaven,  where  **  Festus" 
recognises  those  whom  he  had  betrayed,  awaiting  him  in  happi- 
ness to  make  him  happy.  This  may,  we  repeat,  be  allegorical ; 
whether  or  not,  the  assumption  makes  the  poem  lawless,  injures 
it  as  a  work  of  art,  and  deprives  the  critic  of  the  privilege  of 
detecting  beauties  in  preference  to  defects, — ^for  what  the  whole 
is,  the  parts  must  be. 

This  acknowledged,  our  condemnation  were  indeed  sweeping, 
were  not  love  and  praise  both  beautiful,  and  therefore  irresist- 
ible. The  poet  sings  at  all  events,  even  if  "  erringly  and  ill," 
the  praises  of  divine  love.  To  the  second  edition  he  has  also 
published  a  proem,  designed  as  a  defence  or  apology  for  what 
might  else  be  justly  censured.     Let  us  hear  him : — 

"  Poetry  is  itself  a  thing  of  God. 

He  made  His  prophets  poets ;  and  the  more 

We  feel  of  poesie  do  we  become 

Like  God  in  love  and  power, — ^under-makerd. 

All  great  lays,  equals  to  the  minds  of  men, 

Deal  more  or  less  with  the  Divine,  and  have 

For  end  some  ffood  of  min^  or  soul  in  man. 

The  mind  is  this  world's,  but  the  soul  is  God's ; 

The  wise  man  joins  them  here  all  in  his  power." 

Such,  then,  is  his  conception  of  his  mission.  He  next  tells 
us,  that  Fiction  is  higher  than  Fact,  but  he  would  have  every 
work  of  fiction  crowned  with  hearty  holiness : — 

"  As  a  gold  cross  the  master-dome,  and  show, 
Like  that  instoniment  of  divinity, 
That  the  whole  building  doth  belong  to  God." 

Next  he  ventures  on  the  hypothesis,  that  "  all  are  of  the  race 
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of  God^  and  have  in  themselves  good ;"  and  declares  that  his 
theme  is  of  a  "  soul  being  saved  :** — 

"  'Tis  the  bard's  aim  to  shew  the  mind-made  world 

Without,  within ;  how  the  soul  stands  with  God, 

And  the  unseen  realities  about  us. 

It  is  a  view  of  life  spiritual 

And  earthly." 

A  view  which  requires  &ith  in  writer  and  reader.  It  is  here 
the  poet  describes  himself,  first,  as  "  a  young,  hot,  unworld- 
schooled  heart,  that  has  had  its  own  way  in  life ;"  secondly,  as 
**  the  world-man,  in  whose  heart  one  passion  stands  for  all,  the 
most  indulged."  And  thus  he  has  inter-sphered  the  universal 
and  the  individual.     Again  : — 

*'  And  though  these  scenes  may  seem  to  careless  eyes 

Irregular  and  rough  and  unconverted, 

Like  to  the  stones  at  Stonehenge, — though  convolved 

And  in  primeval  mystery, — still  an  use, 

A  meaning,  and  a  purpose  may  be  marked 

Among  them  of  a  temple  reared  to  God ; — 

The  meaning  alway  dwelling  in  the  word 

In  secret  sanctity,  like  a  golden  toy 

Mid  beauty's  orbid  bosom.     Scenes  of  earth 

And  heaven  are  mixed,  as  flesh  and  soul  in  man." 
All    this    is    mysticism  defiant    of  criticism, — a  war  of  ismg^ 
which,  after  long  conflict,  like  most  wars,  settles  nothing.     The 
"  religion  of  the  book"  is  of  the  same  colour — 
"  The  Scriptures  show 
That  God  doth  suffier  for  the  sins  of  those 
Whom  He  hath  made,  that  are  liable  to  sin  ; 
In  all  of  us  He  hath  His  agony ; — " 
that  is,  according  to  Mr.  Bailey's  interpretation  of  Scripture; 
according  to  which,  also,  there  is  not  only  a  universality  of  re- 
demption, but  also  of  salvation, — a  case,  we  wot,  right  hard  to 
make  out  as  belonging  to  tKe  Christian  dispensation.     In  philo- 
sophy  he  declares  himself  to  be  a  necessitarian,  in  theology 
a  predestinarian : — 

"  Free  will  is  but  necessity  in  play, — 

The  clattering  of  the  golden  reins  which  guide 

The  thunder-footed  couriers  of  the  sun. 

The  ship  which  goes  to  sea  informed  with  fire, — 

Obeying  only  its  own  iron  force, 

Beckless  of  adverse  tide,  breeze  dead,  or  weak 

As  infant's  parting  breath,  too  faint  to  stir 

The  feather  held  before  it, — is  as  much 

The  appointed  thrall  of  all  the  elements. 
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As  the  white  box- wood  bark  which  woos  the  wind, 
And  when  it  dies  desists." 

Much  fine  poetry  is  here  wasted  on  error,  yet  has  a  certain 
truth  for  the  writer.  What  he  says  of  the  reader,  likewise,  has 
an  application  partially  just,  and  in  that  part,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, strongly  so : — 

"  A  work  or  thought 
Is  what  each  makes  it  to  himself,  and  may 
Be  full  of  great  dark  meanings,  like  the  sea 
With  shoals  of  life  rushing ;  or  like  the  air. 
Benighted  with  the  wing  of  the  wild  dove. 
Sweeping  miles  broad  o'er  the  far  western  woods, 
With  mighty  glimpses  of  the  central  light, — 
Or  may  be  nothing, — bodiless,  spiritless." 

This  proem  is  an  after-thought ;  had  it  originally  accompanied 
the  poem,  we  should  have  thought  less  of  the  latter.  It  is 
written  in  defence  of  the  work  against  critical  objections ;  but 
fidls,  utterly,  of  its  object.  In  any  other  light  it  were  too 
conscious,  would  give  specific  limits  to  the  spirit  and  design  of 
the  poem,  which  would  render  mechanical  what  now  we  would 
fain  take  for  spontaneous  creation.  Had  the  proem  been  really 
a  proem,  and  not  an  epilogue,  it  were  the  fatallest  precursor. 
The  poet  should  scarcely  ever,  if  ever,  interpret  his  own  work, 
especially  when  of  this  elevation  and  scope.  Let  it  blend  with, 
and  be  lost  if  it  will,  in  the  infinity, — ^let  it  be  obscure,  if 
it  must,  to  imintelligibility, — with  the  reader  it  rests  to  make 
what  he  can  of  it.  Be  it  known,  for  instance,  that  we  have 
ourselves  read  Mr.  Browning's  "  Sordello "  a  dozen  times, 
vainly  as  vaguely,  hoping  to  understand  it  at  last.  We  must 
yet  read  it  a  thirteentn  time.  Why  would  Mr.  Bailey,  by  in- 
terposing an  explanation  between  the  title-page  and  the  poem, 
most  kindly  and  considerately  inform  his  readers  that  they  need 
not  read  "  Festus"  once  ?  Who  would  read  a  riddle  if  the 
answer  came  first  ?  Happily  for  Mr.  Bailey  nobody  will  care 
for  his  answer,  or  take  it  for  one, — nobody  will  accept  his  ex- 
planation :  his  poem  is  wiser  than  he  knows.  Mr.  Bailey  as 
his  own  critic,  and  Mr.  Bailey  as  the  poet,  is  a  difierent 
person.  We  tell  him  boldly,  he  does  not  and  cannot  under- 
stand **  Festus,"  neither  can  any  one  else,  and  that  it  would 
be  good  for  nothing  if  they  could.  Now,  to  speak  candidly, 
the  poem  is  of  the  same  class  as  the  ancient  "  Mysteries." 
Attempt  to  throw  the  light  of  interpretation  on  such  compositions, 
they  become  absurd,  bizarre,  monstrous, — to  some,  abominable, 
to  a  few,  even  blasphemous.     Contemplate  them  in  their  own 
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dim  obscurity^  and  their  very  darkness  makes  them^  and  all 
who  read  them,  devout  and  reverent.  Their  very  eccentricities 
then  become  sublimities. 

But  to  "  Festus."  Let  us  grant  it  all  the  licence  of  the  mys- 
tery,— ^let  it  transcend  sense  and  understanding, — and  welcome  : 
but  let  it  not  offend  reason.  Does  it  ?  Its  theme  is  love. 
Is  reason  ever  offended  with  love  ?  Charity  sometimes  dis- 
penses of  her  store  to  the  imdeserving.  Where  is  human  merit 
m  the  presence  of  God  ?  Mr.  Bailey  ignores  it  altogether. 
All  is  of  grace.  We  feel  that  the  essence  of  his  poem  is  right 
and  true,  though  the  form  be  wrong  or  equivocal. 

Let  us  come  to  the  poety ;  and,  first,  for  the  human  interest : 
**  Festus"  is  a  lover,  and  Angela,  his  first  love,  now  in  heaven. 
Is  not  this  something  astonislung  ?     **  Festus"  exclaims : — 

*'  Oh  !  I  was  glad  wheh  something  in  me  said, 
Come,  let  us  worship  beauty  !  and  I  bowed, 
And  went  about  to  find  a  shrine ;  but  found 
None  that  my  soul,  when  seeing,  said  enough  to. 
Many  I  met  with  where  I  put  up  prayers, 
And  bad  them  more  than  answered  ;  and  at  such 
I  worshipped, — partly  because  others  did, 
Partly  because  I  could  not  help  myself. 
But  none  of  these  were  for  me  ;  and  away 
I  went  champing  and  choking  in  proud  pain. 
In  a  burning  wrath  that  not  a  sea  could  slake. 
So  I  betook  me  to  the  sounding  sea, 
And  overheard  its  slumberous  mutterings 
Of  a  revenge  on  man ;  whereat  almost 
I  gladdened,  for  I  felt  savage  as  the  sea. 
I  had  only  one  thing  to  behold,  the  sea ; 
I  had  only  one  thing  to  believe,  I  loved ; 
Until  that  lonesome  sameness  grew  sublime 
And  darkly  beautiful  as  death  when  some 
Bright  soul  regains  its  star-home,  or  as  heaven 
Just  when  the  stars  falter  forth,  one  by  one. 
Like  the  first  words  of  life  from  a  maiden's  lips. 
There  are  points  from  which  we  can  command  our  life, 
When  the  soul  sweeps  the  future  like  a  glass ; 
And  coming  things,  full  freighted  with  our  fate. 
Jut  out,  dark,  on  the  offing  of  the  mind. 
Let  them  come !  many  will  go  down  in  sight. 
In  the  billow's  joyous  dash  of  death  go  down. 
At  last  came  love ;  not  whence  1  sought  nor  thought  it ; 
As  on  a  ruined  and  bewildered  wight 
Rises  the  roof  he  meant  to  have  lost  for  ever, 
On  came  the  living  vessel  of  all  love, 
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Terrible  in  its  beauty  as  a  serpent, 

Rode  down  upon  me  like  a  ship  full  sail, 

And  bearing  me  before  it,  kept  me  up 

Spite  of  the  drowning  speed  at  which  we  drave 

On,  on,  until  we  sank  both.     Was  not  this  love  ?" 

If  not  love,  it  is  madness.  Lucifer,  to  whom  the  question  is 
put  by  Festus,  answers  him,  that,  not  being  in  love  himself,  he 
cannot  tell;  but  that  he  had  watched  the  fallen  angels  when 
they  called  on  their  lost  loves  in  heaven, 

"  Seen  star-like  faces  between  the  clouds, 
And  hell  became  a  tolerable  torment.'' 

In  that  and  a  subsequent  scene,  the  Tempter  and  the  tempted 
discourse  on  beauty,  mind,  necessity,  and  God.  Lucifer  makes 
strange  confessions :  e.  g. 

"  Inflict,  and  thou  must  bear  ... 
The  arrow  knoweth  not  its  end  and  aim. 
And  I  keep  rushing,  running  along 
Like  a  great  river  rich  with  dead  men's  souls." 

A  fine  image !     He  proceeds : — 

**  Mortality  is  mine, — the  green 
Unripened  universe.     But  as  the  fruit 
Matures,  and  world  by  world  drops  mellowed  off 
The  wrinkling  stalk  of  Time,  as  thine  own  race 
Hath  seen  of  stars  now  vanished, — all  is  hid 
From  me." 

Dazzled,  bewildered,  confounded  by  such, unsatisfactory  reve- 
lations, Festus  submits  to  the  fiend's  guidance,  who,  as  present 
reward,  shows  him  the  spirit  of  his  departed  Angela. 

"  It  is  my  love !     It  is  she ! 
My  glory  !  spirit !  beauty  !  let  me  touch  thee  ! 
Nay,  do  not  shrink  back !     Well,  then,  I  am  wrong. 
Thou  didst  not  use  to  shrink  from  me,  my  love. 
Angela !  dost  thou  hear  me  ?    Speak  to  me ! 
And  thou  art  there — ^looking  alive  and  dead. 
Thy  beauty  is,  then,  incorruptible  : 
I  thought  so,  oft  as  I  have  looked  on  thee. 
Thou  art  too  much  even  now  for  me,  as  once. 
I  cannot  gather  what  I  raved  to  say 
For  why  I  had  thee  hither.     Stay,  sweet  sprite  ! 
Dear  art  thou  to  me  now  as  in  that  hour 
When  first  love's  wave  of  feeling,  spray-like,  broke 
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Into  bright  utterance,  and  we  said  we  loved. 
Yea,  but  I  must  come  to  tbee.     Move  no  more ! 
Art  thou  in  death  or  heaven  ?  or  from  the  stars  ? 
Have  I  done  wrong  in  calling  for  thee  thus  ? 
What  art  thou  ?     Speak,  love !  whisper  me  as  wont 
In  the  dear  times  gone  by  ;  or  durst  thou  not 
Unfold  the  mystery  of  thine  and  mine 
Own  beinc;  ?    Was  it  Death  who  hushed  thy  lips  ? 
Is  his  cold  finger  there  still  ?    Let  me  come ! 
She  is  not!'' 

There  is  true  tragic  passion  in  all  this ;  and  the  subsequent  dia- 
logue on  death  and  immortality  is  not  a  little  startling.  This  is 
followed  by  the  story  of  Festus'  love  for  Angela,  the  beauty  of 
which  penetrates  the  soul. 

"  I  loved  her  for  that  she  was  beautiful, 
And  that  to  me  she  seemed  to  be  all  nature, 
And  all  varieties  of  things  in  one ; 
Would  set  at  night  in  clouds  of  tears,  and  rise 
All  light  and  laughter  in  the  morning :  yea, 
And  that  she  never  schooled  within  her  heart 
One  thought  or  feeling,  but  gave  holiday 
To  all ;  and  that  she  made  all,  even  mine. 
In  the  communion  of  love.     And  we 
Grew  like  each  other,  for  we  loved  each  other ; 
She^  mild  and  generous  as  the  sun  in  spring, 
And  I,  like  earth,  all  budding  out  with  love. 

*  *  ♦  ♦ 

"  Love  hath  as  many  vanities 
As  charms ;  and  this,  perchance,  the  chief  of  both  : 
To  make  our  young  heart's  track  upon  the  first 
And  snow-like  fall  of  feeling  which  overspreads 
The  bosom  of  the  youthful  maiden's  mind, 
More  pure  and  fair  than  even  its  outward  type, — 
If  one  did  thus,  was  it  from  vanity. 
Or  thoughtlessness,  or  worse  ?    Nay,  let  it  pass. 
The  beautiful  are  never  desolate  ; 
But  some  one  always  loves  them, — God  or  man : 
If  man  abandons,  God  himself  takes  them. 
And  thus  it  was.     She  whom  I  once  loved,  died  : 
The  lightning  loathes  its  cloud, — the  soul  its  clay. 
Can  I  forget  that  hand  I  took  in  mine. 
Pale  as  pde  violets  ?  that  eye,  where  mind 
And  matter  met  alike  divine  ?    Ah,  no  ! 
May  God  that  moment  judge  me  when  I  do ! 
Oh,  she  was  fair !  her  nature  once  all  spring 
And  deadly  beauty,  like  a  maiden  sword 
Startlingly  beautiful.     I  see  her  now  ! 
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Whatever  thou  art,  thy  soul  is  m  my  mind ; 

Thy  shadow  hanging  lengthens  o'er  my  brain. 

And  peoples  all  its  pictures  with  thyself. 

Gone,  not  forgot — passed,  not  lost — thou  shalt  shine 

Tn  heaven  like  a  bright  spot  in  the  sun  ! 

She  said  she  wished  to  die,  and  so  she  died ; 

For,  cloud-like,  she  poured  out  her  love,  which  was 

Her  life,  to  freshen  this  parched  heart.     It  was  thus  : 

I  said  we  were  to  part,  but  she  said  nothing. 

There  was  no  discord :  it  was  music  ceased — 

Life's  thrilling,  bounding,  bursting  joy.     She  sate 

Like  a  house-god,  her  hands  fixed  on  her  knee ; 

And  her  dark  hair  lay  loose  and  long  around  her. 

Through  which  her  wild  bright  eye  flashed  like  a  flint. 

iShe  spake  not,  moved  not,  but  she  looked  the  more 

As  if  her  eye  were  action,  speech,  and  feeling. 

I  felt  it  all ;  and  came  and  knelt  beside  her  : 

The  electric  touch  solved  both  our  souls  together ; 

Then  comes  the  feeling  which  unmakes,  undoes  ; 

Which  tears  the  sea-like  soul  up  by  the  roots. 

And  lashes  it  in  scorn  against  the  skies. 

Twice  did  I  madly  swear  to  God,  hand  clenched. 

That  not  even  He  nor  death  should  tear  her  from  me. 

It  is  the  saddest  and  the  sorest  sight. 

One's  own  love  weeping;  but  why  call  on  God, 

But  that  the  feeling  of  the  boundless  bounds 

All  feeling,  as  the  welkin  doth  the  world  ? 

It  is  this  which  ones  us  with  the  whole  and  God. 

Then  first  we  wept ;  then  closed  and  clung  together. 

And  my  heart  shook  this  building  of  my  breast 

Like  a  live  engine,  booming  up  and  down. 

She  fell  upon  me  like  a  snow-wreath  thawing. 

Never  were  bliss  and  beauty,  love  and  woe, 

Ravelled  and  twined  together  into  madness 

As  in  that  one  wild  hour ;  to  which  all  else, 

The  past,  is  but  a  picture — that  alone 

Is  real,  and  for  ever  there  in  front. 

Making  a  black  blank  on  one  side  of  life, 

Like  a  blind  eye.     But  after  that  I  left  her, 

And  only  saw  her  once  again  alive." 

To  this  passionate  narrative,  Lucifer  replies  coolly,  "  Well, 
shall  we  go?"  This,  wherever  found,  would  be  accepted  as 
masterly  writing.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  little  too  Byronian,  but  it 
has  still  more  of  the  author's  own  bold,  independent  style.  The 
psychology  of  this  is  admirable — the  feeling  of  which  is  para- 
mount in  Italian  poetry  and  in  Shakspeare's  "  Romeo  and  Juliet." 
The  strongest  love  springs  from  death  or  disappointment.     The 
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departed  Angelica  becomes  the  standard  image  of  the  love  which 
preceded  and  survives  the  symbol.  It  was  a  resurrection  in  a 
more  spiritual  form,  which  seeks  anon  for  a  new  embodiment. 
Thus  Romeo  transfers  his  love  from  Rosaline  to  Juliet ;  thus 
Dante  firom  his  Beatrice  to  the  lady  who  pities  him.  Festus 
changes  as  we  have  said  the  objects  of  his  attachment ;  his  heart 
can  only  be  faithful  to  the  dead,  while  his  fancy  wanders  among 
living  beauty  for  temporary  solace. 

The  narrative  we  have  quoted  forms  but  a  small  portion  of  a 
very  long  scene,  full  of  beauty  and  scorn,  truth  and  falsehood, 
poetry  and  irony,  wringing  the  soul  and  making  it  cry  aloud 
while  it  writhes  in  cunning  agony.  Power  and  knowledge  are 
both  shown — to  excess,  and  so  shown  as  to  make  of  the  logical 
reason  a  chaos  where  anarchy  is  law,  and  darkness  order.  But 
Festus  and  Lucifer  deal  with  mysteries  where  orthodoxy  shud- 
ders, and  old  belief  reels  in  presence  of  shapeless  origins  that 
mock  the  soul  which  mistakes  them  for  principles,  like  the  voice 
of  the  departed  spirit  agitating  the  tongue  in  the  mouth  of  a 
mesmerised  corpse :  a  voice  that  comes  from  afar,  cavernous, 
horrible,  indescribable  !  In  his  despair,  Festus  invokes  the  ele- 
ments, each  most  solemnly,  most  picturesquely,  blending  poetry 
and  science  in  words  of  magic  ;  but  all  in  vain.  All  such,  says 
Lucifer,  "  are  fruitless  ;'*  adding,  *^  Let  us  enjoy  the  world." 

From  the  memory  of  the  dead  we  are  conducted  to  the  pre- 
sence of  a  living  love.  Festus  and  Clara,  in  amorous  discourse, 
make  of  the  garden  where  they  meet  a  paradise  of  words,  bright 
as  flowers,  and  sweeter  than  the  fruit  that  grew  on  the  Tree  of 
Knowledge.  Pleasant  but  moving ;  and  thus  the  happiness  of 
their  love  is  shadowed  by  such  reflections  as  Mr.  Bailey  teems 
withal.  His  are  the  thoughts  that  created  of  the  soul  yet  crush 
the  soul,  and  in  the  garden  detect  the  sepulchre.  The  alcove 
where  Festus  and  Clara  sit  discoursing,  becomes  a  charnel-house. 
The  girl  is  pious,  sings  him  sacred  hymns,  would  save  his  soid, 
dreads  the  magic  which  he  wields,  and  hopes  that  it  is  well 
derived.  All  this  is  fearful — perilous — yet  divinely  poetic :  im- 
mortality and  annihilation  antagonized,  and  strong  desire  syn- 
thesizing both ;  now  striving  for  more  being,  now  longing  for 
nothingness.  Awful  words;  in  their  incomprehensibility  more 
awful  still.  Mark,  too,  the  repetition  of  the  name  of  God.  The 
most  frequent  reference  to  that  holy  appellation  occurs  in  every 
page.  The  idea  is  never  absent  from  the  writer's  mind,  and 
whatever  image  he  may  use,  it  constantly  returns  to  illustrate 
some*  attribute  distinguishing  the  Great  Being,  of  whom  .all 
creation  is  but  a  symbol. 

Lucifer  and  Festus  quarrel,  and  part;  but  only  for  awhile* 
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They  meet  again  in  a  rustic  market-place.  Festus  despises  the 
occupations  of  meaner  men^  yet  is  himself  an  erringj  sinful 
mortal ;  nor  is  it  long  before  he  is  convicted  of  wrong  doing.  The 
funeral  of  a  maiden  whom  he  has  betrayed  arrives  on  the  spot : 
the  people,  moreover,  throng  to  the  fair.  Lucifer  takes  advantage 
of  Festus'  grief  to  preach  to  the  crowd.  Such  a  sermon !  No 
ranter's  ever  wilder,  stranger,  madder !  The  scene  is  altogether 
of  the  eccentric  order,  and  must  be  read, — it  cannot  be  described. 
Nor  must  it  be  expected  that  we  should  describe  all  the  scenes 
in  this  marvellous  drama :  they  are  both  too  numerous  and  too 
intricate. 

In  what  we  have  vmtten,'we  have  adopted  the  manner  best 
calculated  to  bring  out  the  eccentric  style  of  the  poem  we  are 
revievnng;  in  what  remains  we  shall  revert  to  a  more  sober 
method.  Eccentricity  is  more  frequently  a  substitute  for  genius 
and  talent  than  their  manifestation.  We  have  much  faith  in  Mr. 
Bailey's  genius,  but  should  be  better  prepared  to  advocate  it,  if 
his  mood  had  been  more  regular.  Art  has  laws,  and  its  liberty 
is  best  secured  by  them,  and  best  exhibited  in  company  and  con- 
trast vnth  them.  All  in  this  poem  is  boimdlessness,  which,  if  we 
may  take  the  authority  of  another  poet,  is  in  itself  the  one  attri- 
bute of  madness, — "  Hell's  Porteress."  There  is  a  scene,  entitled 
"  the  Surface,"  the  matter  of  which  is  an  hour's  ride  on  the  part 
of  Festus  and  Lucifer,  during  which  they  visit  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe,  and  describe  in  lyrical  rhyme  the  manners  and  po- 
litical states  of  the  different  nations.  Some  of  the  allusions  are 
felicitous ;  e.  g, 

"  Festus.  That  is  Italy,  the  grave 
And  resurrection  of  the  slave. 

Lucifer.  And  there  lies  Greece,  whose  soul 
Men  say  hath  fled. 

Festus.  Perhaps  some  god  may  come, 
And  raise  the  dead. — 

«  «  «  « 

England !  my  country,  great  and  free ! 

Heart  of  the  world,  I  leap  to  thee ! 

How  shall  my  country  fight, 

When  her  foes  rise  against  her, 

But  with  thine  arm,  O  Sea ! 

The  arm  which  thou  lent'st  her. 

Where  shall  my  country  be  buried 

When  she  shall  die  ? 

Earth  is  too  scant  for  her  grave ; 

Where  shall  she  lie  ? 

She  hath  brethren  more  than  a  hundred, 

And  they  all  want  room ; 
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They  may  die^juid  may  lie  where  they  live, — 

They  shall  not  mix  with  her  doom : 

Where  hut  within  thine  arms, 

O  Sea,  O  Sea! 

Wherein  she  hath  lived  and  gloried 

Let  her  rest  be ! 

We  will  rise,  and  will  say  to  the  sea, 

Flow  over  her ! 

We  will  cry  to  the  death  of  the  deep. 

Cover  her ! 

The  world  hath  drawn  his  sword, 

And  his  red  shield  drips  before  him : — 

But,  my  country,  rise ! 

Thou  canst  never  die 

While  a  foe  hath  life  to  fly ; 

Rise,  land,  and  gore  him ! " 

The  next  scene  is  "  a  Village  Feast  at  Eventide."  Blind  men, 
fighting  men,  ballad-singers,  farmers,  parsons,  students,  gamblers, 
make  up  the  picture.  The  dialogue  is  partly  logical,  partly  de- 
scriptive, but  for  the  most  part  speculative.  The  thoughts  are 
all  great  and  dazzling,  even  reckless.  There  is,  indeed,  a  want 
of  repose  in  the  poem  throughout.  Are  the  lives  that  conclude 
this  scene  apologetical  for  that  want  ? 

'*  There  is  a  fire-fly  in  the  southern  clime 
Which  shineth  only  when  upon  the  wing : 
So  is  it  with  the  mind  ;  when  once  we  rest 
We  darken.     On !  said  God  imto  the  soul, 
As  to  the  earth,  for  ever.     On  it  goes, 
A  rejoicing  native  of  the  infinite, 
As  is  a  bird  of  air — an  orb  of  heaven." 

We  come  then  to  a  scene  which  is  an  after-thought,  an  inter- 
polation introduced  into  the  second  edition  of  the  poem.  It  is 
entitled  "  the  Centre,"  and  consists  of  a  dialogue  between  the 
hero  and  his  Tempter,  in  which  are  disciissed  the  original  fluiditv 
of  all  matter,  and  divers  moot  points  in  cosmogony ;  but  though 
in  the  very  sphere  and  local  point  of  fire  and  heat,  it  lacks 
warmth  and  energy.  We  could  well  have  spared  it.  Another 
new  scene  follows : — "  A  ruined  Temple  ;"  the  interlocutors  the 
same.  Herein  had  the  sun  been  worshipped  of  yore ;  and  here 
it  pleases  Festus  to  utter  a  long  prayer  to  the  true  God ;  a 
prayer  right  eloquent  and  Christian.  Nothing,  however,  comes 
of  it ;  the  whole  matter  is  mere  interpolation.  We  have  next  a 
"  public  Place  in  a  Metropolis."  Festus  feels  that  its  occupations 
are  not  suited  to  his  mood,  and  declares  that  his  life  has  become 
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wholly  spiritual.     We  doubt  it.     Lucifer,  is  unusually  sarcastic* 
"Take/ says  he,— 

"  Take  of  the  blood  of  martyrs,  tears  of  slaves, 
The  groans  of  prisoned  patriots,  and  the  sweat 
Wrung  from  the  bones  of  famine,  like  parts.     Add 
Vapour  of  orphan's  sigh,  and  wail  of  all 
Whom  war  hath  spoiled,  or  law  first  fanged,  then  gorged; 
The  stifled  breath  of  man's  free  natural  thought ; 
The  tyrant's  lies  ;  the  curses  of  the  proud ; 
The  usurpations  of  the  lawful  heir  ; 
The  treasonous  rebellions  of  the  wise  ; 
The  poor  man's  patient  prayers ;  and  let  all  these 
Simmer,  some  centuries,  o'er  the  slow  red  fire 
Of  human  wrath ;  and  there  results,  at  last, 
A  glorious  constitution,  and  a  grand 
Totality  of  things." 

This  is  clever ;  but  there  is  no  progress,  either  in  argument  or 
plot.  We  are  next  elevated  into  the  "  Air,"  and  after  that  into 
the  planet  "Venus,"  in  which  Festus  meets  with  Angela,  and 
the  muse  who  had  inspired  him  with  thought  and  love.  Here 
we  first  feel  a  human  interest  and  recognise  intelligible  cau- 
sation. Angela  is  to  Festus  as  Beatrice  to  Dante, — contem- 
plative, dispassionate,  but  loving, — religiously  loving.  From  the 
calm  beauty  of  this  scene  we  drop  at  once  to  earth  and  one  of 
the  most  ordinary  occurrences ;  a  fashionable  re-union,  wherein 
Festus  is  shown  flirting  with  a  certain  Helen,  and  other  ladies. 
There  are  present  some  gay  young  bachelors,  who  do  likewise. 
The  levity  of  the  manners  and  the  gaiety  of  the  party  are  well 
hit  oflT.  Much  of  the  conversation  is  lyrical,  some  of  it  exqui- 
sitely so ;  but  having  quoted  so  much,  we  must  now  be  chary. 
In  the  course  of  events,  Festus  is  reproached  by  a  Lady  Marian 
for  desertion ;  he  makes  the  old  excuse, 

"  Our  hearts  are  not  in  our  own  nands." 

By  way,  we  suppose,  of  suggesting  a  moral,  when  we  are  next 
introduced  to  Festus  and  Lucifer,  they  are  discovered  sitting 
beside  a  grave  in  a  church-yard.  This  is  the  common  bourne 
of  the  entertainer  and  entertained.  Hither  dancer  and  singer, 
the  faithless  lover  and  the  betrayed  maiden,  at  last  come.  We 
now  pass  into  "  Space,"  another  interpolation ;  after  that,  into 
"  Heaven,"  in  which  Festus  converses  with  Deity,  his  genius,  and 
his  mother;  the  whole  argument  relating  to  the  evolution  of 
good  firom  evil.  Other  new  scenes  succeed ;  first,  "  a  Visit," 
secondly,  "  Home."  Festus  woos  Helen,  telling  her  of  his 
marvellous  course  of  life,  presenting  her  with  a  cross  of  jewels 
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which  he  had  received  from  an  angel^  and  explaining  a  theory 
of  spiritual  intercourse.  The  courtship  is,  as  it  were^  that  of 
Titans, — so  vast  the  images  of  passion,  so  high  the  aim.  In  the 
course  of  it,  Festus  descnbes  his  friend,  his  tempter, — ^Lucifer. 

"  He  was 
The  Spirit  Evil  of  the  Universe 
Impersonate.    Oh,  strange  and  wild  to  know ! 
Perdition  and  destruction  dwelt  in  him, 
Like  to  a  pair  of  eagles  in  one  nest : 
Hollow  and  waste^l  as  a  whirlwind  was 
His  soul, — ^his  heart  as  earthquake,  and  engulpbed 
World  upon  world.    In  him  they  disappeared 
As  might  a  morsel  in  a  lion's  maw. 
The  World,  which  met  him,  rolled  aside  to  let  him 
Pass  on  his  piercing  path.     His  eye-balls  burned 
Revolving  lightnings,  like  a  world  on  fire ; 
Their  very  night  was  fatal  as  the  shade 
Of  Death's  dark  valley :  and  his  space-spreadings, 
Wide  as  the  wings  of  Darkness  when  she  rose 
Scowling  and  backing  upwards,  as  the  sun, 
Giant  of  light,  first  donned  his  burning  crown. 
Gladdening  all  heaven  with  his  inauguring  smile, 
Were  stained  with  the  blood  of  many  a  starry  world : 
Yea,  I  have  seen  him  seize  upon  an  orb, 
And  cast  it  careless  into  worldless  space 
As  I  might  cast  a  pebble  in  the  sea. 
His  might  upon  the  earth  was  wondrous  most: 
He  stood  a  match  for  mountains.     Ocean's  depths 
He  clove  unto  their  rock-bed,  as  a  sword 
Through  blood  and  muscle  to  the  central  bone. 
With  one  swoop  of  his  arm.     His  brow  was  pale — 
Pale  as  the  life-blood  of  the  undying  worm 
Which  writhes  around  its  frame  of  vital  fire ; 
His  voice  blew  like  a  desolating  gust 
Which  strips  the  trees,  and  strews  the  earth  with  death. 
His  words  were  ever  like  a  wheel  of  fire, 
Rolling  and  burning  this  way  now,  now  that : 
Now  whirling  forth  a  blinding  beam,  now  soft 
And  deep  as  heaven's  own  luminous  blue, — and  now 
Like  to  a  conqueror's  chariot- wheel  they  came. 
Sodden  with  blood  and  slow-revolving  baths ; 
And  every  tone  fell  on  the  ear  and  heart. 
Heavy,  and  harsh,  and  startling,  like  the  first 
Handful  of  mould  cast  on  the  coffined  dead. 
As  though  he  claimed  them  his." 

The  "  Home"  scene  is  meant  evidently  for  a  justification  of  the 
whole  poem.   It  is,  of  all,  the  most  sweetly  and  delicately  written. 
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Festus'  love  and  admiration  of  Helen  are  in  the  best  view  of 
poetic  fancy.  The  poet  also,  in  some  of  the  speeches,  gives  his 
own  character, — an  exquisitely  painted  portrait,  self-confident 
but  not  vain ;  for 

"  Without  faith, 
Illimitable  faith,  strong  as  a  state's 
In  its  own  might,  in  God,  no  bard  can  be." 

Here  it  is  that  we  get  some  glimpse  of  the  principle  that  both 
constitutes  and  regulates  the  ambitious  work,  whose  pretensions 
justify  the  extended  review  which  we  now  accord.  The  poet 
confesses  to  his  love  of  dangerous  themes,  and  that  he  had  acted 
in  this  **  like  an  electric  rod,  a  lure  for  lightning  feelings."  His 
words,  accordingly,  proceeding  from  a  mind  "  in  a  dark,  hot, 
cloudfiil  state,"  were  "  metallic,  meteoric,  ball-like."  He  con- 
fesses, also,  to  having  been  annoyed  by  some  criticisms  on  the 
first  edition  of  "  Festus,"  particularly  by  the  charge  of  blas- 
phemy ;  those  who  made  it  he  denounces  as  having  liedn 

"  The  word  is  lied ;  though  it  were  writ 
In  honey-dew  upon  a  lily  leaf. 
With  quill  of  nightingale,  like  love-letters 
From  Oberon  sent  to  the  bright  Titania, 
Fairest  of  all  the  fays." 

We  wonder  not  at  his  indignation.  We  recognise  in  the  poet, 
however  eccentric,  a  sincere  and  earnest  soul;  in  the  poet  of 
Festus,  one  who  has  undertaken  the  advocacy  of  divine  Provi- 
dence, though  we  think  him  mistaken  in  his  theory,  and  irregular 
in  his  means.  But  we  cannot  linger  long  even  on  such  firstr-rate 
writing  as  this  scene  contains.  Besides,  in  the  next,  we  have 
Lucifer  himself  in  love,  with  one  Elissa.  She,  looking  up  to  his 
star,  returns  him  a  woman's  affection.  She  likewise  relates  a 
dream  she  had  of  the  Last  Day.  All  this,  imimaginable  imtil  read 
in  the  poem,  which,  from  this  point,  after  tossing  you  "  Every 
where,"  descends  into  *^Hell," — a  grotesque  scene,  whereof  we 
will  give  no  account;  then  ascends  into  "the  Sun;"  then  con- 
descends to  visit  "  a  drawing-room,"  wherein  Festus  woos  Elissa 
to  her  harm ;  for  Lucifer  soon  interferes,  and  behold,  Elissa  pays 
the  penalty  of  her  infidelity  with  death.  We  must  now  make  an 
end  of  this  poem,  which  "  hath  a  plan,  but  no  plot."  The 
throne  of  the  Earth  is  given  to  Festus,  and  this  is  the  catastrophe 
both  of  Festus  and  of  the  Earth.  The  Judgment  sits,  and  the 
universal  redemption  is  crowned  with  a  universal  salvation, — ^not 
of  men  only,  but  of  angels. 

Either  the  poem  of  **  Festus"  is  one  of  the  most  majestic,  or 
the  profanest  manifestation  of  the  human  mind  ever  exhibited* 
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The  last  could  only  be  conceded  by  one  quite  ignorant  of  aes- 
thetic principles.  The  poem  is  in  harmony  with  the  age  in 
which  it  has  been  produced ;  herein  lies  its  significance^  its  justi- 
fication^ and  its  greatness.  Its  argument,  as  manifested  in  man, 
of  Love  without  Fidelity, — how  symbolic  is  it  of  this  period  of 
transition,  in  which  all  old  things  are  becoming  obsolete,  and  all 
novelties  grow  in  attraction.  The  world-spirit  of  the  time  pre- 
sent is  enshrined  in  the  magnificent  book,  the  merits  of  which  we 
feel  that  we  have  but  feebly  indicated.  What  do  we  desiderate 
in  it?  More  philosophy.  It  is  too  theological:  so  is  the  age 
vdth  its  puseyism  and  its  ultra-protestantism.  At  no  other  time 
could  such  a  poem  have  been  written.  There  are  elements  in  it 
which  could  not  have  been  so  assembled  at  any  previous  epoch. 
We  must  take  it  as  a  mirror  of  the  day  we  live  in ;  and  whether 
we  praise  or  blame,  we  must  award  the  same  sentence  both  to 
the  mirror  and  the  day. 

Another  new  name,  and  that  also  attached  to  a  single  volume, 
bears  upon  us, — Coventry  Patmore,  a  poet  of  far  inferior 
calibre  to  Mr.  Bailey,  but  yet  ripe,  too  soon  ripe,  in  his  sphere 
and  ofiice.  This  is  a  young  psychological  balladist,  who,  having 
caught  some  tones  fi*om  the  harp  of  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and 
Tennyson,  has  suffered  them  to  sound  and  echo  in  his  own  spirit, 
until  their  familiar  music  seems  like  his  own,  and  has  indeed 
quite  as  spontaneous  utterance  in  its  efiusions.  There  aire  such 
susceptible  souls  which,  placed  amidst  high  influences,  grow 
themselves  elevated ;  and  themselves  reflect  all  the  hues  of  the 
bright  minds  at  which  their  own  have  been  nurtured.  Poets 
may  be  thus  generated, — have  been;  and  we  may  trace  their 
paternity  with  little  diflBlculty.  Nor  is  this  fine  susceptibility 
incompatible  with  originality,  but  sometimes  its  condition.  That 
mind  which,  like  a  mirror,  can  represent  the  expanse  of  nature^ 
vrill,  when  turned  towards  the  scenery  of  spiritual  creation,  take 
unto  itself  the  ideal  forms  and  preserve  their  picture,  even  as  the 
stream  inverts  the  image  of  the  sky ;  both,  meanwhile,  (we  mean 
the  stream  and  mind,)  will  flow  on  and  on,  the  image  and  picture 
remaining  unbroken ;  their  own  peculiar  work  being  neverthe- 
less performed  without  interruption, — the  one  office  interfering 
not  with  the  other.  We  recognise,  therefore,  a  true  poet  mind, 
though  reflective,  in  Coventry  Patmore ;  and  let  us  all  the  more 
recognise,  seeing  that  he  has  been  unfairly  treated,  waylaid, 
and  savagely  attacked,  dmost  to  slaughter.  Young  poets,  with 
heaven  irradiating  them,  should  receive  truer  welcome  even 
from  the  earth-bom,  who  see  not  the  clouds  of  glory  vrhich  all 
such  trail  after  them  in  descending  from  their  celestial  home.    Is 
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it  foir  their  own  sakes  that  young  susceptible  minds  spontaneously 
expand  themselves  in  song?  Nay,  but  from  a  hidden  law  to 
wUch  they  cannot  be  disobedient;  and  in  insulting  them  we 
insult  Him  who  sent  them,  with  that  law  enstamped  on  their 
individuality  for  our  behoof.  Mr.  Patmore  has  published  four 
ballads  and  a  few  sonnets,  and  some  brief  lyrics ;  perhaps  one  of 
the  latter  will  show  his  quality,  before  we  meddle  with  his  more 
elaborate  efforts.  We  select,  then,  an  unentituled  copy  of  verses, 
setting  forth  the  motive  for  an  act,  which  would  probably  have 
misrepresented  itself. 

**  I  knew  a  soft-eyed  lady,  from  a  noble  foreign  land ; 
Her  words,  I  thought,  were  lowest  when  we  walked  out 

hand-in-hand. 
I  began  to  say,  "  God  pleasing,  I  shall  have  her  for  my  bride." 
Bitter,  bitter,  bitter  was  it  to  me  when  she  died  ! 
In  the  street  a  man  since  stopped  me ;  in  a  noble  foreign  tongue 
He  said  he  was  a  stranger,  poor,  and  strangers  all  among. 
I  know  your  thoughts,  yet  tell  you.  World,— 

I  gave  him  all  I  had. 
But  I — I'm  much  the  wisest ; — it  is  you, 

O  World !  that's  mad. 
He  stared  upon  the  proffered  purse ;  then  took  it,  hand  and  all. 
O  !  what  a  look  he  gave  me,  while  he  kept  my  hand  in  thrall ! 
And  pressed  it  with  a  ^gratitude  that  made  the  blushes  start; 
For  I  had  not  deserved  it,  and  it  smote  me  to  the  heart."  , 

AU  revelations  of  unsuggested  motives  would,  we  fear,  not  be 
equally  creditable.  There  seems  to  be  an  ostentation  in  making 
the  revelaticm  which  detracts  from  its  purity, — at  any  rate,  from 
its  unconsciousness.  This,  however,  is  an  objection  which  may 
be  alleged  against  all  confessions,  and  therefore  should  not  be 
personally  urged.  Enough  for  our  purpose  that  we  have  here  a 
poet  who  habitually  looks  beneath  surfaces,  and  penetrates  the 
springs  of  action.  The  world  and  its  doings  have  to  him  a  dif- 
ferent estimate  from  what  it  arrogates  for  itself.  How  frequently 
such  a  mind  contemplates  only  the  injured,  where  the  world  sees 
nothing  but  the  guilty.  We  have  an  instance  of  it  in  Mr.  Pat- 
more's  "  Woodman's  Daughter,"  as  also  in  "  the  Legend  of 
Brittany,"  by  Mr.  Lowell,  a  young  Anierican  poet,  whose  works 
have  been  reprinted  in  England.  Both  are  on  the  old  story  of 
maidenhood  betrayed.  We  shall  first  of  all  quote  from  "  the 
Legend,"  wherein  the  disgrace  of  the  fall  is  transferred  from  the 
woman  to  the  man. 

**  He  fell,  as  doth  the  tempter  ever  fall, 

Even  in  the  gaining  of  his  loathsome  end. 

God  doth  not  work  as  man  works,  but  makes  all 
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The  crooked  paths  of  ill  to  goodness  tend ; 
Let  him  judge  Margaret !    If  to  be  the  thrall 
Of  love  and  faith,  too  generous  to  defend 
Its  y&j  life  from  him  she  loved,  be  sin, 
What  hope  of  grace  may  the  seducer  win? 

Grim-hearted  world,  that  look'st  with  Levite  eyes 
On  those  poor  fallen  by  too  much  faith  in  man, 
She  that  upon  thy  freezing  threshold  lies, 
Starved  to  more  sinning  by  thy  savage  ban — 
Seeking  that  refuge,  because  foulest  vice 
More  godlike  than  thy  virtue  is,  whose  span 
Shuts  out  the  wretched  only, — is  more  free 
From  all  her  crimes  than  thou  wilt  ever  be. 

Thou  wilt  not  let  her  wash  thy  dainty  feet 

With  such  salt  things  as  tears,  or  with  rude  hair 

Dry  them,  soft  Pharisee,  that  sit'st  at  meat 

With  him  who  made  her  such,  and  speak'st  him  fair. 

Leaving  God's  wandering  lamb  the  while  to  bleat 

Unheeded,  shivering  in  the  pitiless  air ; 

Thou  hast  made  prisoned  virtue  show  more  wan 

And  haggard,  thine  a  vice  to  look  upon." 

To  return  to  Mr.  Patmore's  ballad.  We  think  we  have  a 
fault  to  find  therewith.  The  progress  of  passion  is  traced  to  its 
climax^  and  we  have  then,  instead  of  stanzas,  asterisks.  This  is 
suggestion  of  impurity.  If  the  poet  choose  to  treat  the  theme 
thus  synthetically,  he  should  have  trusted  to  nature  for  her  own 
vindication,  and  not  have  suppressed  her  greatest  act  from  a 
feeling  of  false  shame.  Either  he  should  have  avoided  it  al- 
together, or  if  he  would  pursue  that  path,  should  have  walked 
in  it  with  the  attitude  of  a  man  imconscious  of  wrong.  We 
regret  this  all  the  more,  as  the  story  is,  up  to  that  point,  ex- 
quisitely told ;  fancies  sweet  and  frequent  cluster  in  almost  every 
stanza,  making  each  like  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and  the  entire 
poem  a  living  vine.  Merton's  sin  and  Maud's  shame,  crowned 
as  it  is  with  the  guilt  of  infanticide, — all  this,  too,  is  finely  in- 
dicated. By,  why,  only  indicated?  Why  not  boldly  wrought 
out  ?  The  poet  should  have  performed  his  mission  without  fear 
or  hesitation.     Turn  we  to  another. 

The  ballad,  called  "  The  River,"  is  both  psychological  and 
picturesque.  The  tale  is  simple.  A  bashful  lover  drowns  him- 
self, because  the  lady  of  his  heart,  to  whom  he  never  told  his 
love,  had  married  another.  Strange  sensations  (whether  mes- 
meric, the  poet  depones  not)  come  over  the  lady  as  she  crosses 
the  river,  wnerein,  though  unknown  to  her,  his  body  lies.  We 
should  also  mention,  that  the  bridegroom  himself  had  had  also 
a  sympathetic  dream : — 
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"  *  Wake !  wake ! '  meanwhile  the  bridegroom  calls 
Aloud  to  his  sleeping  bride. 

*  O  God  !  I  saw  thee,  pale  and  dead, 

KoU  down  a  silent  tide ! ' 
He  claspeth  her  hand, — *  How  chill  thou  art ! 
Why  tremblest  thou,  my  bride?* 

The  bride  bethinketh  her  of  him 
Who  last  night  was  no  gue^t : 

*  Sweet  heaven ! — and  for  me  ? — I  dream ! 

Be  calm,  thou  throbbing  breast !  * 
She  saith  in  thought  a  solemn  prayer. 
And  tumeth  again  to  rest.'* 

Poems  founded  on  such  abnormal  states  of  the  mind  are  not 
pleasing :  they  have  a  sickly  air.  Poetry  should  be  calm  and 
serene, — even  healthy  and  robust.  The  true  spirit  of  poetry  is 
the  spirit  of  cheerfulness.  It  holds  of  nature  and  conscience, — 
not  of  the  invalid  hospital  and  condemned  cell.  Let  it  know  its 
proper  occupation,  and  work  at  it  honestly.  We  hope  better 
thills  of  Mr.  Patmore. 

The  story  of  "Lilian"  is  in  a  higher  vein,  but  is  founded  in 
jrejudice.  A  female  heart,  corrupted  by  French  novels,  proves 
aithless.  Granting  the  assumption  which,  in  any  other  than  a 
poetical  point  of  view,  may  be  granted,  the  ballad  is  a  potent 
spell.  There  are  views  in  it  of  true  passion,  though  the  hero 
scarcely  makes  out  his  case,  and  we  fail  to  pity  him  as  we  should* 
There  are  even  some  grand  thoughts, — such  as, 

"  She  loved  :  words,  all  things,  told  it ;  eye  to  eye,  and  palm  to 

palm. 
As  the  pause  upon  the  ceasing  of  a  thousand-voiced  psalm 
Was  the  mighty  satisfaction,  and  the  full  eternal  calm." 

Such  as, 

"  His  heart,  placed  right  by  Heaven,  was  to  Heaven  once  akin ; 
Now  changed  to  stone, — less,  truly,  by  degrading  act,  than  in 
Too  curious  contemplation  of  the  rib-Medusa,  Sin.'* 

Such  as, 

*'  Delights  Were  still  remaining :  hate— -shame — rage — I  can't  tell 
what — 
Comes  to  me  at  their  memory :  none  that,  more  or  less,  was  not 
The  soul's  unconscious  incest  on  creation,  self-begot. 

We  wish,  notwithstanding,  that  the  disappointed  lover  had  shown 
a  more  benevolent  spirit.  The  rejoicing  belief  in  hell,  which  he 
suddenly  conceives  contemporaneously  with  his  sense  of  wrong, 
is  demoniac.     Lilian  was  well  quit  of  such  a  malignant  compa- 
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nion.  It  is  too  much  in  tHe  style  of  the  French  novels,  which 
Mr.  Patmore  would  condemn,  for  our  taste.  Still  it  is  fine,  in 
its  way.  We  refrain  to  criticize  Sir  Hubert,  the  tale  having  been 
frequently  told,  and  better  than  our  young  poet  has  contrived 
to  tell  it. 

Among  the  psychological  poets  of  the  day,  it  is  impossible  to 
pass  over  Robert  Browning.  His  last  ventures  claim  our  atten- 
tion— **  Luria,"  and  "  a  Siul's  Tragedy," — both  of  them  strongly 
touched  with  the  style  mystical,  but  more  than  usually  intell^- 
ble  nevertheless.  There  has  always  been,  and  probably  always 
will  be,  an  order  of  poets,  who,  not  looking  out  on  nature  for 
themselves,  nor  mixing  in  society  on  the  common  terms  of  fel- 
lowship, withdraw  to  the  study  of  poetry  as  an  abstract  art,  and 
refining  on  its  means  and  ends,  devote  their  efforts  to  the  metri- 
cal manifestation  of  their  own  separate  individuality ;  and  then 
claim  to  be  original,  simply  because  of  the  unwonted  mode  of 
their  proceeding,  and  the  obscurity  of  the  results.  To  this  order 
of  mind  belongs  Mr.  Browning.  Not  onlv,  like  Walter  Savage 
Landor,  does  he  aim  at  the  peculiar  in  his  mode  of  thinking 
out  and  executing  his  subjects,  but  he  has  also  invented  a  symbol 
language  exclusively  his  own,  which  requires  interpretation. 
The  latter,  of  course,  has  been  a  work  of  time.  His  innovations 
on,  and  additions  to,  the  English  language,  were  at  first  compa- 
ratively few,  though  then  sufficient  to  make  the  ordinary  reader 
wonder  what  he  meant ;  gradually,  they  became  more  numerous, 
so  as  to  baffle  the  understanding  of  initiate  students  themselves. 
Hence,  in  his  mystical  poem  of  "  Paracelsus,"  there  were  gleams 
and  glances  of  sweet  and  serene  beauty,  making  up  bright  rents 
in  "  the  blanket  of  the  dark,"  through  which,  like  Heaven  they 
"  peeped  through,"  as  if  to  cry  out  to  the  frantic  poet,  "  Hold ! 
hold ! "  and  cease  to  darken  knowledge  in  that  way  any  longer ! 
Our  bard,  however,  disregarded  the  admonition ;  he  felt  evidently 
that  to  be  intelligible  would  be  an  impeachment  on  his  under- 
standing. Who  would  write  for  the  many  ?  Who,  then,  for  the 
few  ?  Who,  then,  for  any  body  but  himself?  "  Paracelsus,"  at 
any  rate,  though  generally  dim,  was  still  sometimes  clear.  Ac- 
cordingly, Mr.  Browning  undertook  the  tragedy  of  "  Strafford," 
written  upon  the  principle  of  there  being  scarcely  a  completed 
sentence  in  the  whole  poem.  Mr.  Macready,  nevertheless,  did 
marvels  with  these  disjecta  membra.  We  recollect  the  occasion 
well.  Scene  after  scene  we  listened,  and  seemed  to  understand 
the  business  that  passed  before  our  eyes ;  but  of  the  dialogue, 
beyond  the  general  impression  that  words  were  spoken  in  dif- 
ferent tones  of  passion  and  emphasis,  we  could  make  nothing. 
Every  now  and  then  a  phrase  or  two  flashed  on  the  mind  with  a 
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mysterious  significance ;  then  again  all  was  blank,  or  the  mere 
interlocution  of  suggestive  fragments.  We  were  fain  to  attribute 
the  strange  sensation  we  consequently  experienced  to  Mr,  Ma- 
cready's  asthmatic  style  of  elocution,  and  amiably  supposed  that 
he  had  indulged  it  more  than  usual  on  the  evening  in  question. 
On  our  arrival  at  home,  however,  the  tragedy  itself  lay  on  our 
table.  We  took  it  up  eagerly — ^read  here — ^read  there, — all  the 
same  !  It  was  not  the  actor's  mannerism^ — it  was  the  author's 
caprice ! 

Somehow,  nevertheless,  we  contrived  to  make  out  what  we 
thought  the  writer  meant.  Then  came  "  Sordello ! " — that  baf- 
fled every  attempt.  There  has  yet  been  found  no  mind  able  to 
comprehend  the  author's  purpose.  The  detail  of  the  story — the 
character  of  the  persons — ^what  they  do,  what  they  say,  though 
an  account  of  both  seems  to  be  rendered — every  thing,  save  the 
first  line  and  the  last,  is  as  inexplicable  as  the  rid(Ue  of  the 
sphynx.  Yet  is  there  something  in  the  mass  of  obscurity  so 
singularly  piquant,  that  while  we  retain  the  book  in  our  posses- 
sion, we  are  prompted,  as  we  have  already  related,  once  and 
again  to  look  into  it,  in  the  forlorn  hope  that  the  enigma  has  a 
solution. 

Mr.  Browning  redeemed  himself  in  the  first  number  of  his 
"  Bells  and  Pomegranates."  Pippa  Fosses  is  a  beautiful  poem ; 
addressed  undoubtedly  to  the  highest  class  of  readers,  and  not 
without  its  difiiculties  both  in  subject  and  treatment ;  but  still 
fascinating  and  charming,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  to  the  poetic  stu- 
dent. "  King  Victor  and  King  Charles,"  the  next  number,  was 
less  felicitous :  the  theme  was  undramatically  rendered,  so  far  as 
it  was  removed  by  its  style  and  structure  from  popular  sympathy. 
"  The  Return  of  the  Druses  "  has  fine  passages,  but  is  liable  to 
the  same  objection  in  a  still  greater  degree.  "  The  Blot  on  the 
'Scutcheon,'  produced  at  Drury  Lane,  was  a  melo-dramatic 
theme,  poetically  treated.  Never  was  subject  more  domestic, 
more  easy  of  execution  for  the  stage ;  scarcely  ever  was  failure 
more  signal.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  Mr.  Browning's 
dramas,  they  are  unsuited  for  the  theatre.  His  "Colombe's 
Birth-day,"  lately  published,  is  pleasant  reading — (the  second  or 
third  time,  if  on  the  first  or  second  perusal  one  has  come  to  un- 
derstand the  plot),  but  displays  the  author's  usual  perversities, 
both  in  sentiment  and  diction. 

After  what  we  have  said,  we  are  happy  to  record  that  the 
"  Luria"  and  "  the  Soul's  Tragedy,"  now  published,  are  gene- 
rally intelligible.  Their  aim,  however,  is  not  so  high,  nor  their 
scope  so  vride,  as  with  the  best  of  Mr.  Browming's  pieces.  We 
have  in  "  Luria"  a  modern  Coriolanus,  illtreated  by  his  adopted 
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country,  deprived  of  his  triumph  hi  the  moment  of  success ;  yet 
gently,  patiently  yielding  to  its  sentence,  preferring  suicide  to 
revenge.  **  The  Soul's  Tragedy"  consists  of  two  parts :  the  first 
written  in  blank  verse,  the  second  in  prose ;  each  in  harmony 
with  its  particular  subject.  We  have  fi^t  the  patriot  conceiving 
all  manner  of  fine  things  in  behalf  of  his  kind, — sensitive  and 
sentimental  to  a  degree  of  maniac  extravagance ;  and  next  the 
same  man,  in  possession  of  temporary  power,  guilty  of  all  the 
enormities  against  which  his  indignant  eloquence  had  been  pre- 
viously directed.  Both  these  are  founded  on  notions  obvious  and 
&miliar  enough ;  but  they  may  be  read  with  facility,  aud  this  is 
something,  where  the  composition  is  Mr.  Browning's,  to  begin 
with.  We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  for  extracts ;  but  it  is 
not  by  extracts  that  Mr.  Browning  can  be  judged.  They  may 
mislead,  but  must  fail  to  inform.  He  who  would  appreciate  Mr. 
Browning's  poetry,  must  first  learn  to  admire.  A  hard  condition ! 
yet  one  which  will  amply  repay  the  learner ;  for  Mr.  Browning, 
notwithstanding  his  perversity  and  obscurity,  is  in  the  first  class 
of  poets.  He  soars  out  of  sight,  indeed ;  but  it  is  the  spectator's 
weakness  that  he  cannot  foUow  him.  Would  the  poet,  mighty 
as  he  is,  condescend  to  public  appreciation,  no  man  would  be 
more  successful.  There  is  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Browning's  genius ; 
but  genius,  to  be  appreciated,  should  be  amiable,  in  all  the  hu- 
mility of  true  pride. 

Mr.  Browning's  works  have  been  principally  dramatic,  and  we 
know  of  no  one  with  whom  he  can  be  better  both  contrasted  and 
compared  than  Mr.  George  Stephens,  the  celebrated  author  of 
'*  Martinuzzi."  More  than  equal  in  passion,  but  inferior  in  meta- 
physical acumen,  the  poet  just  named,  like  Mr.  Browning,  fails  in 
point  of  style :  he  has  evidently  educated  his  mind  by  the  study 
of  the  Elizabethan  poets,  and  copies  their  diction  too  closely. 
Hence,  sometimes  he  ventures  upon  images  and  phrases,  which 
though  not  revolting,  considered  abstractedly,  to  good  taste,  seem 
relatively  to  a  modem  audience  guilty  of  extravagance.  Like 
them,  also,  he  is  too  full  of  images,  and  those  of  too  physical  a 
character.  He  is  wanting  in  those  graces  and  refined  allusions 
to  the  spiritual  and  moral  phenomena,  which  give  an  air  of  ele- 
gance to  many  modem  poems  of  far  inferior  calibre.  There  is 
a  certain  ^schylean  grandeur  and  hardness  about  the  man,  which 
marks  him  as  the  imitator  of  ^  new  dramatic  cycle ;  and  as  such, 
he  will  hereafter  be  honourably  distinguished. 

**The  Hungarian  Daughter"  was,  indeed,  a  poem  of  high 
mark ;  and  when  placed  on  the  stage,  under  the  title  of  "  Mar- 
tinuzzi," was  foimd  to  demand  more  histrionic  talent  for  its  due 
embodiment  than  could  be  provided.    As  was  only  the  other  day 
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remarked  by  a  contemporary,  ("  The  Dublin  Univergity  Maga- 
sine/')  there  is  no  faUure  in  our  day  of  dramatic  authorship,  but 
there  is  of  theatrical  actorship.     The  monopoly  from  which  the 
stage  has  only  been  lately  relieved  had  so  narrowed  the  arena, 
that  many  a  candidate  for  its  honours,  after  a  short  trial,  felt 
compelled  to  yield  the  contest  in  despair.     The  number  of  good 
actors,  accordingly,  had  been  reduced ;  and  those  that  remained 
were  so  well  secured  from  competition,  that  their  demands,  ex- 
ceeding all  reasonable  limits,  e^austed  the  profits  of  the  trea- 
sury.    The  removal  of  that  monopoly,  nevertheless,  has  been 
greatly  for  the  benefit  of  the  actor ;  for,  in  extending  the  arena, 
it  has  extended  it  for  him  as  well  as  the  author ;  and  he,  from 
his  position,  has  been  first  enabled  to  take  advantage  from  it. 
The  author's  time,  however,  will  necessarily  come.    But  the  two 
great  patent  theatres  being  closed  to  the  drama,  new  theatres^ 
smaller,  more  conveniently  situated  and  built,  are  needed.  These 
will  ere  long  be  provided ;  for  on  every  hand  the  existing  thea- 
trical managements  are  answering  beyond  expectation.     For  all 
these  benefits,  the  profession  are  indebted  to  Mr.  George  Ste- 
phens, who,  by  rentmg  the  Lyceum  theatre  under  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  old  law,  and  by  conceding  to  it,  showing  its  absurdi- 
dities,  induced,  by  the  spectacle  of  his  voluntary  martyrdom,  the 
governing  mind  of  the  country  to  look  into  the  matter,  and  give 
all  desirable  redress.     For  this  heroic  conduct  we  yet  hope  that 
Mr.  Stephens  will  have  his  reward.     Two  volumes  of  his  dramas 
now  lie  before  us,  slightly  alluded  to  in  a  previous  number, — two 
remarkable  volumes,  frill  of  faults  and  fiul  of  genius.     They  are 
called  "Dramas  for  the  Stage."  This  is  the  one  fault,  inclusive  of 
all  others.    These  dramas  are  too  evidently  written  for  the  stage. 
The  author  has  laid  to  heart  the  ridiculous  objections  of  mana- 
gers and  pseudo-critics  touching  the  art  of  adaptation  for  the 
stage ;  and  has  forsaken  the  purer  models  of  the  earlier  drama 
for  the  melo-dramatic  effects  of  the  modem  school.     He  has 
been  solicitous  to  show  that  these  too  were  in  his  power,  and  has 
only  succeeded  too  well  in  his  demonstration.     We  therefore 
have  to  separate  this  element  from  the  more  poetic  characteris- 
tics, in  order  to  estimate  the  amount  of  true  genius  contained  in 
the  latter.     Much  we  wish  that  this  adulteration  haa  not  taken 
place ;  but  having  traced  it  to  its  motive,  we  shall  now  turn  to 
better  things. 

The  first  tragedy  in  the  collection  is,  however,  evidently  not 
written  for  the  actual  stage ;  nevertheless,  it  is  for  an  ideal  one. 
It  is  eminently  poetical,  but,  in  an  ideal  sense,  eminently  stagy. 
When  its  conditions  are  ascertained,  it  will  be  foimd  to  be  an 
admirable  piece  of  work, — ^full  of  fire  to  excess,  massy  as  marble, 
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dtanici  godlike !  The  tyrant  Nero  is  its  subject,^ — tHe  tyrant  la 
the  character  of  a  self-^ontcious  madman.  There  was  in  all  the 
Caesars  a  clear  taint  of  insanity, — ^it  came  to  its  climax  in  Nero ; 
hence  his  vanity,  his  cruelty,  his  destiny.  This  is  a  grand  con- 
ception, and,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  grandly  executed.  Nero 
ponders  on  his  conscious  madness : — 

**  Thus  I  one  moment  from  the  troubled  tide 
Of  my  mysterious  soul  draw  up  strange  truth ; 
The  next,  who  knows  what  deed  the  gleaming  eyes 
Of  demons  that  dwell  through  me  might  not  prompt. 
When  reason,  like  a  horse  that's  scared  by  lightning, 
Whirls  down  the  abyss  !     To  play  the  master  prince 
Of  all  the  world,  fumes  frenzy  to  the  brain. 
Until,  worst  plague  of  fiends !  I  feel  possessed." 

Otho  plays  an  important  part  in  this  tragedy  of  Nero.  The  ty- 
rant had  forbidden  his  marriage  with  Poppea,  whom  he  has  kid- 
napped and  seduced.  The  weight  of  tragic  suffering  falls  on 
Otno.  The  play  opens  with  Otho  tempted  to  take  the  part  of 
old  Galba  against  Nero.  He  rejects  the  temptation.  He  is  si- 
milarly tempted  again  to  join  the  republican  interest :  still  he 
is  firm  to  friendship.  Meanwhile  Nero,  disguised  as  a  slave, 
roams  by  night  the  streets  of  Rome.  In  peril,  he  is  saved  by 
the  republican  Hevidius,  whom,  by  way  of  showing  his  gratitude, 
he  imprisons. 

The  scene,  in  the  fijrst  act,  between  Nero  and  Poppea  teems 
with  poetry,  and  power,  and  passion ;  but  it  is  surpassed  by  that 
in  the  third  between  her  and  Otho. 

"  Poppea,  Why  goes  he  not  to  Egypt,  Prefect  Otho  ? 
Why  lag  in  Home  ?  about  our  very  palace  .  .  . 
(starts)  That's  he!   I'm  spell  bound  !     (suddenly)  I  will  re- 
turn the  ring 
Whose  fatal  mission  ....  fatal  f    One  word  more  .... 
One  more  such  ominous  thought !  ,  .  .  . 

Otho.  Ah  !  ah  !     She  is  there  : 
She  with  the  arrogant  name,  that  was  Poppea ! 

Poppea,  Light  heart ! 
I  feel  light,  too,  but  'tis  my  brain  ....  my  heart 
Is  heavy !  (She  approaches), 

Otho,  Prodigy  of  all  thy  sex ! 

Poppea,  One  effort,  and  'tis  done !     I — ^I  forgot 
To  thank  thee.     Knowing  my  deserts  might  challenge 
Empire,  to  Caesar  you  transferred  my  hand  : 
We  are  obliged. 

Otho,  My  blood's  in  tumult !     What? 

Poppea,  (reproachfully).  Divorced  for  Africa! 
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Otho,  Not  all  the  acres 
Elysmm  o^ns,  had  bought  thee  of  my  love ! 

P(^9pea.  Thou  loved'st  me  not  \   What  am  I  ?    Still  as  night 
My  spirits  all  stand  listening,  while  thou  swear'st  « 

Otho.  What  should  I  swear  ? 

Poppea.  That  as  a  speckled  robe 
You  cast  me  off. 

Otho,  By  these  gre?it  tears  1 

Poppea,  Go  on. 

Otho,  By  my  wrecked  hopes  !     By  truth's  eternity  1 
By  death,  invincible  on  earth !     By  love, 
That  doth  outlive  despair,  and  conquer  death  ! 
By  the  sweet  bliss,  love's  proper  food,  I  looked  for  ! 
By  the  sharp  pangs  of  equal  souls  divided ! 
By  all  the  leanness  of  a  heart  that's  ravished 
For  ever  from  its  tenement !  I  swear  .  .  .  , 

Poppea,  {breaking  in).  Ay,  that  thou  lov'st  me  not    .  .  , 

Otho.  That  thou  to  me, 
Than  moisture  to  the  earth,  or  light  to  Phoebus, 
Blood  to  the  heart,  or  being  to  the  gods, 
Wert  more  essential.     Oh !  thou  wast  my  home, 
My  peace  of  soul,  my  mine  of  happiness, 

My  sacred  lamp,  my  joy,  my  hope Thou  wast ! 

Thou  art  ....  Oh !  why  didst  use  me  thus,  Poppea  f 

Poppea.  On  what  a  precipice  I'm  standing.    Sir, 
Didst  thou  not  sell  me  for  ...  . 

Otho^  {interrupting).  Sell  thbb  ?    No  !  no  1 

Poppea,  The  government  .... 

Otho.  No !  no ! 

Poppea,  Of  Egypt? 

Otho.  NO. 

Poppea,  My  brain's  on  fire !    Thou  art  forsworn ! 

Otho,  Why,  then 
May  conscious  Jove  push  me  to  nothingness  ! 

Poppea,  Fie  on't !     By  this — {holding  out  the  ring) 
Thou  wrung'st  my  forced  consent 
To  3rield  to  Ceesar  my  repenting  hand. 

Otho.  Oh,  Fate !  why  lash  tiby  slaves  into  their  tomb  ? 
List  to  a  horror ! 

Poppea,  Not  the  dead  more  silent 

Otho,  Late  up  at  revels,  plied  with  wine,  while  healths 
Flew  with  full  wing,  where  right  in  fortune's  shot 
Fluttered  that  jewel, — 'twas  lut,  and  .... 

Poppea,  But  avouched 
An  aim  more  fatal !     Nero  swore  my  love 
Thou  hadst  blemished  and  renounceid,  repeating  words 
Of  mine  which  .... 

OthOy  {stamftng  violently).  Riotous  madness  ! 

2  A  g 
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Poppea.  Fate,  my  lord, 
Took  toe  occasion.     Mortified  and  stung  •  •  .  . 

Otho,  Ignoble  prince !     Did  I  for  this  reject 
Oalba*s  great  bribe  ? 

Poppea.  I  yielded  not !  some  ftiry 
From  burning  Acheron  snatched  a  sulphur  brand, 
And  threw  it  in  my  bosom.     Then  all  impulse  .... 
{after  a  pause)  Night,  fall  upon  me!     Turn  thine  eyes  away ! 

Otho,  I  cannot  bear  thy  beauty. 

Poppea,  Fumes  of  hell 
Flew  to  my  brain !     The  rites  were  spells  of  wine* 
They  seized  my  escaping  hand,  as  sore  beset, 
I  swooned.     What  could  I  then  do,  Otho  ? 

Otho^  (withpiercinff  energy  of  voice  and  action).  Die  ! " 

This  concentration  of  the  passion  of  the  scene  in  a  single  word, 
is  a  mark,  and  token,  and  test  of  true  dramatic  power. 

We  have  said  above  of  Mr.  Browning's  "  Blot  on  the  'Scutch- 
eon," that  it  was  a  melo-dramatic  subject  poetically  treated. 
This,  in  fact,  was  the  reason  why  it  was  produced  by  the  Drury 
Lane  manager.  Mr.  George  Stephens  has,  accordingly,  been  se- 
duced into  composing  three  sucn  pieces,  respectively  intituled 
"  Forgery,"  «  Sensibility,"  and  "Philip  Basil,  or  a  Poet's  Fate." 
In  all  of  these  there  is  such  writing  as  only  their  author  could 
have  composed ;  but  had  either  of  them,  like  Mr.  Browning's 
drama,  been  produced,  they  would,  notwithstanding  their  skimil 
elaboration,  have  shared  its  destiny.  For  the  fact  is,  the  public 
had  altogether  outgrown  the  kind  of  drama ;  and,  as  they  pre- 
rogatively  evinced  on  the  first  and  only  night  of  "  Plighted 
Troth,"  would  have  none  of  it.  In  condescending  to  this  form 
of  composition,  however,  Mr.  Stephens  has  brought  into  it  all 
that  "  fine  madness"  which  characterizes  his  hero,  and  thereby 
produced  efiects  which  are  literally  astounding.  Wl^at  he  writes 
IS  certainly  domestic  tragedy ;  but  it  is  the  domestic  tragedy  of 
Titans, — ^Elrington,  for  instance,  the  Forger,  is  no  less  than  a 
Cyclops,  his  oiJy  eye,  that  for  his  own  interest,  being  moreover 
blinded  by  age  and  remorse.  The  images  in  which  he  expresses 
his  mood  axe  all  enormous : 

"A  giant  terror  sits  at  his  heart." 

*'  Earth  is  to  him  an  Aceldama." 

and  nothing  short  of  "  annihilation"  the  last  evil  he  would  "  fore- 
stal."  He,  too,  is  a  solitary  recluse,  with  his  ultimated  refuge 
gone.  The  confidential  agent  who  had  stood  between  him  and 
the  prying  world,  is  now  removed  from  life ;  and  the  ancient  cri- 
minal, dreading  detection,  has  to  bide  its  brunt  with  enfeebled 
functions,  and  the  weight  of  "  cumbrous  age  "  upon  him.     It  is 
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a  melanclioly  spectacle,  not  without  a  certain  dignity,  but  in- 
tensely painful  in  its  bereavement  and  its  desolation.  Necessity, 
too,  arises  for  the  commission  of  another  crime,  and  in  this  he 
now  unconsciously  involves  his  own  son,  whom  he  had  for  long 
years  abandoned,  and  of  whose  person  he  was  consequently  igno- 
rant. His  daughter,  too,  disappoints  him  in  the  noble  espousals 
he  had  intended  for  her : — 

**  Towards  the  set  of  sun 
Shadows,  but  small  at  noon,  show  terrible.** 

"  The  seeds  spring  up, 
That  with  brow's  sweat,  and  heart  still  hardening, 
I  sowed ;  but  when  I  come  to  harvest,  teems 
Rank  hemlock  for  my  pains !  ** 

"  Lonely  fancies, 
Like  an  armed  host,  have  pushed  me  to  despair ! " 

"  All  sympathies  of  kin,  that  make  on  earth 
Man's  home  a  blissful  heaven,  I  renounce.'* 

The  wife  he  had  deserted  at  length  appears  before  him  ;  to  her 
he  denies  his  identity,  and  at  the  same  moment  discovers  the  re- 
lation in  which  he  stands  to  the  young  man  whom  he  has  made 
an  accomplice  in  his  late  guilt.  The  subsequent  interview  be- 
tween them  is  pathetically  written ;  the  old  man  dare  not  confess 
his  paternity: — 

"  How  all  the  father  would  o'erflow  my  nature. 
But  that  I  am,  by  beggaring  my  heart, 
To  fortify  my  head." 

"  Heavenly  powers ! 
Let  me  grow  mad,  or  die ! " 

From  this  restraint  his  ultimate  ruin  proceeds.  The  youth  is 
the  main  a^ent  in  his  detection.  Nor  until  then  does  the  disclo- 
sure take  place.  Such  is  the  righteous  "consummation  of  a  life, 
made  up  of  grief,  dissimulation,  and  lies."  The  drama  concludes 
with  both  their  deaths. 

Even  this  imperfect  analysis  will  indicate  its  predominant 
melo-dramatic  interest,  which  in  the  working  up  (including  many 
incidents  to  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  allude),  becomes 
intense,  thrilling,  agonizing.  The  two  other  pieces  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  as  included  in  the  same  categorv,  are  inferior  in 
power  of  story  and  situation.  All  three  are  full  of  minute  stage 
directions,  some  of  them  of  the  impossible  kind,  evidently  meant 
to  be  suggestive  only.  The  poet  felt  that  while  he  was  conde- 
scending to  write  stage  pieces,  that  justice  long  withheld  would 
be  still  refused,  and  therefore  wished  to  substitute  for  his  readers, 
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by  such  explanatioASi  those  embodiments  which  might  dse  better 
be  left  to  histrionic  genius.  Such  are  the  debasing  shifts  to 
which  dramatic  intelligence  has  to  submit  in  these  days  of  dis^ 
couragement,  in  order  to  gain  the  chance  of  a  hearing. 

There  are  two  other  pieces  in  these  volumes  of  entirely  dif- 
ferent character.  One  on  a  subject  nigh  at  home :  the  other  far 
away.  The  former  is  entituled  "  Rebecca  and  her  Daughters ;" 
aprose  comedy,  presenting  a  marvellous  literal  version  of  the 
W  elsh  riots,  having  all  the  fidelity  of  a  newspaper  report,  and 
yet  all  the  interest  of  a  stirring  drama.  It  is,  in  every  respect, 
a  very  remarkable  production,  and  deserves  a  careful  perusal. 
The  remaining  play  is  an  attempt  at  placing  Chinese  manners  on 
the  stage,  not  in  the  stjrle  of  burlesque,  but  of  elevated  poetry. 
It  is  badly  entitled  "  Self-Glorification ; "  but  this  is  nearly  all 
the  fault  that  can  be  charged  upon  it.  As  a  poetical  composition 
it  is  '^  chaste  and  noble  ;'*  as  a  drama,  it  is  well  constructed ;  as 
a  story,  it  is  ingenious,  ftdl  of  character  and  event,  and  admirably 
wrought  up  to  its  conclusion.  The  main  point  in  it  is  founded 
on  the  licence  which  the  Chinese  law  allows  to  the  husband  to 
dispose  of  his  wife  by  sale.  Here  the  wife  submits  to  it  for  the 
sake  of  relieving  her  husband  from  embarrassment  by  means  of 
the  purchase-money,  but  without  any  intention  of  realizing  the 
contract  on  her  own  part.  The  scene  between  her  and  her  pur- 
chaser is  one  of  peculiar  beauty : — 

**  Laoteeny  {contemplating  Lilin).  A  glorious  palace ! 
Guarded  with  charms  from  base  to  battlement ! 
Her  feet  like  golden  lilies,  swan-like  gait, 
Her  willow  waist,  and  eyes  .  .  .  ,  those  silver  seas, 
Graceful  in  grief!  silence  that  thrills  like  music. 
0*er  hands  and  arms  enclasped,  the  azure  veins 
Wind  here  and  there,  as  if,  in  her  abstraction, 
They  had  forgot  the  errand  to  her  heart. 

♦  ♦  «  ♦ 

And  now,  methinks,  her  genius  conjures  up 
A  fiercer  war  against  me,  not  to  be 
Eesisted.     That  diffusive  crimson,  which 
Breaks  sudden  o*er  a  cheek  and  neck  whose  hue 
Vied  whiteness  with  the  lily,  needless  helps 
To  strengthen  charms  so  potent.    Ha  !  her  eyes 
Have  spied  out  my  discomfiture.     She  rallies 
Her  every  grace  of  attitude  and  motion, 
Draws  forth  her  whole  divine  artillery. 
And  crowds  into  a  storm.     My  ranks  of  reason 
Are  all  disbanded  o'er  the  slaves  of  passion. 

♦  *  *  * 
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What  may  I,  sweet  one,  do  to  drive  from  you 
This  sullen  humour  ? 

LUin,  I  am  set  to  sale ; 
Exiled  from  him  I  love. 

Laotsen,  Who  would  turn  thee 
To  gain,  had  sold  his  part  of  Paradise 
For  cash.     Forget  him  ! 

LiUn,  Forget  ?    There's  not  a  line  of  his  but's  stamped 
Upon  the  red-leaved  tablet  of  my  heart, 
Not  to  be  rent.     'Tis  parcel  of  my  soul. 
Forget !     I  may  not  living, — shall  not  dead.' 

Laotsen,  And  yet  he  has  shook  you  off  for  dross. 

LUm.  He  is  poor. 

Laotsen,  Then  joy  thee  in  this  change,  not  grieve  for  him. 
Thou  shalt  have  worldly  pleasure  at  command 
Above  the  reach  or  compass  of  thy  thought, — 
Soft  lodging,  services  in  plate,  attendance, 
Variety  of  recreations,  music, 
Bich  garnitures,  attires  ....  See !  behold 
What  thou  art  queen  of !     {jgoes  to  the  chesty)  Here's  a  rope  of 

pearl ! 
And  here  a  robe  of  that  bespangled  blue 
That  decks  the  heavens  o'  night,  which  thou  shalt  wear. 
And  so  come  in  like  star-light,  hid  with  jewels 
The  spoil  of  provinces  !     So  that  that  man. 
Who  doth  despise  heaven's  law,  thou  wilt  renounce. 

Lilin.  That  man  is  my  husband  / 
My  sleeps  within  his  arms  have  been  as  sweet. 
My  dreams  as  harmless,  my  content  as  full. 
As  though  the  best  appliances  of  plenty 
Crowned  to  the  height  our  bride-bed.     No  assault 
Of  gifts,  of  courtship, — sense  of  poverty, 
Beside  him, — comforts,  honours,  when  apart — 
Can  inveigle  off  my  heart,  or  e'en  corrupt 
A  single  thought  to  injure  him^  whose  absence 
Would  cloud  my  soul,  even  in  the  courts  of  heaven. 

Laotsen,  He  set  himself 
To  lose  his  noblest  part,  discarding  you. 

Lilin,  Discard  me  ?     Never ! 

Laotsen.  Fool !  thou  art  my  purchase, 
Destined  to  share  my  nuptial  bed. 

Lilin.  Dread  sir ! 
Beseech  you,  as  an  humble  thing  look  on  me, 
Who  millions  of  degrees  is  placed  beneath  you. 
Didst  challenge  full  submission,  still  my  heart. 
Like  spell-bound  spirit  near  the  embalmed  dust 
It  can  no  more  inanimate,  would  wander 
With  him,  my  only  hiisband. 
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Letoteen.  Where  may  that  be  t 

LiUn.  JFhere?    Were  I  lost  to  him,  I  dread  to  think ! 
What  anxious  visions  rise !     Methinks  I  see  him, 
Uncheered  of  earthly  voice,  and  destitute 
Of  all  good  comforts  else. 
The  beating  blast  fulfils  its  dire  commission 
Upon  his  unhoused  head. 
I  hear  the  sob  of  agony  amid 
The  moaning  winds.    I  hear  him  call  on  Lilin ! 

Laotsen.  This  is  mere  fontasy,  which  works  within 
Strong  as  the  truth.     Compose  thyself,  fair  creature ! 

Lilin.  Conceive,  my  lord,  the  misery  of  those 
Who,  while  the  night-blast  rocks  their  walls,  all  wrapped 
In  robes  of  ermine  by  their  blazing  hearth 
And  splendid  board,  unto  the  pelting  storm 
Lend  shrinking  ears ;  for,  ah  !  the  head  to  them 
Most  dear  lies  shelterless,  and  from  the  viands 
They  turn  at  thought  of  how  the  wretch  sinks  famishing. 

Ztiwtsen,  That  he  thou  harp'st  on  should,  when  thou  art 
exalted. 
Fall  into  such  extremity,  follows  not. 

Lilin.  It  does.     He  would  grow  oblivious  of  his  state. 
Earth,  heaven,  his  God  !  and  as  the  forest  maddens 
When  tempests  blacken  o'er  it,  so  the  storm 
Within  will  from  his  senses  wrench  away 
Their  plain  intelligence,  and  he'll  stand  scathed. 
While  all  the  winds  of  heaven  strew  winter  o'er  him. 
Till  he  blanch  white  with  famine. 

Laotsen.  What  a  heart ! 
A  true  and  honest  human  heart !     That's  given, 
As  this  world  goes,  to  break  .  .  .  But  not  by  me/ 

*  *  *  ♦ 

Before  this  husband  made  o'er  all  his  rights, 
You  must  have  lost  your  hold  on  his  affections. 

Lilin.  'Twas  piety !  not  base  lucre.     Nought  could  part  us, 
Though  still  he  tugs  against  the  streams  of  fortune 
In  vain,  but  the  harsh  avarice  of  his  Neither. 

Laotsen.  O  sweet  obedience ! 

♦  *  «  * 

A  sweeter  grief  than  this  I  never  looked  on ! 

Lo !  where  a  tear  steals  from  her,  cut  in  marble. 

Just  so  her  monument. 

Choicest  of  beautiful  forms  inanimate, 

Might  put  on  life." 
This,  at  any  rate,  is  a  novel  situation ;  nor  is  it  the  only  one  in 
the  play  which  deserves  as  much  credit  for  its  originality  as  its 
other  merits.    It  only  requires  to  be  generally  known,  to  receive 
extensive  appreciation. 
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Other  candidates  in  the  drama  have  lately  appeared^ — Sir 
Coutts  Lyndsay,  the  author  of  "Alfred,"  and  "Edward  the  Black 
Prince ;"— and  the  Rev.  Mr.  White,  the  author  of  "  The  Earl  of 
Gowrie,"  and  "  The  King  of  the  Commons."  The  latter  gentle- 
man has  been  acted.  With  a  great  deal  of  cleverness,  he  is 
wanting,  however,  both  in  poetic  depth  and  constructive  skill. 
Sir  Coutts  Lyndsay,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  elegant  amateur 
poet,  having  in  him  much  promise,  if  from  an  amateur  he  could 
be  converted  into  a  hard-working  operative,  serving  the  muses 
with  a  duteous  soul.  More  than  any  other  form  of  composi- 
tion the  drama  is  an  art,  and  demands  the  devotion  of  a  life. 
He  who  would  succeed  in  it  must  make  it  a  business,  not  merely 
an  amusement.  Yet  what  inducement  is  there  to  do  this,  when, 
until  a  late  term  of  life,  a  competent  poet  ma^  continue  to  culti- 
vate the  dramatic  art,  mastering  its  technicahties,  its  mechanical 
difficulties,  its  stage  arrangements,  its  constructive  excellencies ; 
and  having  succeeded  in  tins,  after  waiting  for  an  opening  through 
a  long  weary  interval,  find,  at  the  caprice  of  an  actor,  that  the 
opportunity  is  given  to  an  untried  and  inexperienced  writer, 
whose  almost  maiden  work  has  no  other  recommendation  to  the 
boards  than  one  character  suited  to  the  mannerism  of  the  great 
performer  ?  What  matter  though  such  play  cannot  live  through 
many  nights, — that  after  some  six  or  nine  it  is  shelved,  never  to 
be  seen,  scarcely  heard  of  again  ?  It  has  served  the  actor's  pur- 
pose,— ^it  has  ttopt  a  gap, — ^it  has  helped  to  whvp  up  his  declining 
popularity  for  a  few  evenings, — ^it  has  carried  his  engagement  to 
a  dose  with  some  little  6chtt.  The  actor's  temporary  purpose 
has  been  obtained,  and  the  poor  deluded  plajrwright,  having  been 
honoured  as  a  mere  utensil,  as  a  despised  means  towards  sus- 
taining the  actor's  prosperity,  is  cast  adrift,  neglected,  abandoned, 
perhaps  destined  never  to  have  a  second  trial.  Such  is  the  sys- 
tem at  present :  we  charge  not  individuals  with  it;  but  such  is 
the  system, — a  system  which  adds  insult  to  injury ! 

Would  the  system,  and  its  attendant  evil,  were  solitary;  but, 
alas  !  it  is  not  so.  Art,  as  art,  whether  dramatic  or  not,  has  no 
patronage  in  England.  Poor  Haydon!  Whatever  were  his 
faults — and  he  had  many — ^no  doubt  can  exist  that  he  was  a 
much-wronged  man.  He  had  high  aspirations,  deen,  nay  intense 
feelings,  with  no  small  power  of  expressing  them,  both  with  the 

Eencil  and  the  pen.  But  the  state  of  the  market  was  against 
im.  It  was  a  life-long  struggle  with  adversity.  For  a  brief 
period  of  his  career  circumstances  were  favourable,  but  it  was 
only  an  apparent  prosperity.  It  was  equally  an  appearance  that 
personal  imprudence  had  clouded  his  prospects.  What  pro- 
duced that  personal  imprudence  ?    The  condition  of  art  at  the 
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time.  There  ii  lUd  interaction  in  the  thin^ ;  we  must  take  into 
account  all  the  elements^  if  we  would  amve  at  a  just  decision. 
But  with  what  force^  short  of  a  thousand-fold,  does  this  argument 
apply  to  the  condition  of  the  dramatic  poet  in  England  ?  The 
most  forlorn  of  painters  may  get  an  Exhibition-room  some- 
where ;  if  he  be  denied  the  honours  of  the  academy,  his  picture 
has  a  fair  chance  of  appearing  on  its  walls.  Should  it  be  ex- 
cluded for  want  of  room,  other  galleries  are  open  for  its  reception. 
The  dramatic  poet  has  no  such  facilities  with  the  theatres.  The 
rule  of  the  stage  is  not  acceptance,  but  rejection.  The  arena, 
too,  is  so  narrow,  that  it  no  longer  admits  histrionic  candidates  in 
sufficient  niunber.  At  the  time  of  the  present  writing,  there  is 
no  room  in  London  either  for  Mr.  Anderson  or  Miss  Fawcett. 
In  the  consequent  competition  between  performers  already  in 
recognised  possession  of  the  stage,  the  poet,  who  is  an  out-door 
can£date,  is  necessarily  pushed  aside.  This  is  an  evil  for  which 
a  remedy  will  probably  at  no  distant  period  be  found.  New 
theatres  are  wanted ;  one  is  already  projected,  and  partly  pro- 
ceeded with, — ^will,  in  the  course  of  the  twelvemonth,  we  are 
informed,  be  built,  and  opened  in  the  interest  of  the  legitimate 
drama ;  and,  by  due  degrees,  other  new  structures  will  doubtless 
arise.  All  this  may  be,  and  Uie  master  evil  yet  remain, — ^the  dis- 
couragement, instead  of  the  plenary  encouragement,  of  the  living 
drama.  It  belongs  to  the  Aristocracy  and  the  State  to  supply 
the  requisite  encouragement.  Wherefore,  we  boldly  and  in£g- 
nantly  demand,  is  it  withheld  ? 

But  it  is  the  same  with  high  art  and  high  literature  in  all  its 
departments.  Poetry,  in  other  forms  as  well  as  its  dramatic,  has 
not,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the  recognition  that  it  merits. 
The  poet  has  to  struggle  with  the  world,  and  all  influences  against 
him.  The  State  steps  into  his  aid  in  a  niggardly  and  mendicant 
spirit.  It  makes  him  at  best  a  pensioner,  when,  by  a  fitting  In- 
stitute, it  might  make  him  an  honourable  official.  Then  how 
**  small  the  fimd  at  the  disposal  of  government," — a  feet  stereo- 
typed in  all  Sir  Robert  Peel's  replies  on  the  subject !  Small  as 
it  IS,  how  sparingly  has  it  been  of  late  distributed.  We  know  of 
cases  where,  in  philosophy  and  poetry,  the  liberal  application  of 
the  fund  would  not  only  redound  to  the  national  credit,  but  be 
of  national  benefit.  The  most  important  purposes  languish  for 
want  of  its  judicious  aid,  and  the  heart  of  genius  withers  under 
the  chill  and  sunless  sky  of  neglect.  To  what  ends  are  the  na- 
tional resources,  if  not  for  these  ?  Why  should  Germany — poor 
Germany,  be  enabled  to  maintain  her  philosophical  professors 
and  her  literary  clerks,  and  England,  upon  system,  offer  to  her's 
no  refiige  from  calamity  but  suicide  ?     Let  these  considerations. 
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we  pray,  be  serioudpr  taken  to  heart,  and  the  national  character, 
by  the  exhibition  oi  intelligent  generosity,  be  speedily  redeemed. 
Nor,  in  considering  the  international  relation  of  letters,  should 
we  forget  America.  There  is  a  public  taste  for  poetry  in  the 
United  States.  The  "  Festus"  of  Mr.  Bailey  has  lately  been  re- 
printed there,  and  has  found  large  audience.  In  England  we 
nave  likewise  reprinted  Mr.  Lowell's  poems ;  but  they  have  found 
only  a  few  select  admirers.  Let  it  be  our  part  to  aid  in  extend- 
ing the  number.  We  have  already  quoted  from  this  gentleman's 
"  Legend  of  Brittany."  It  holds  of  an  old  superstition,  which  is 
our  only  objection  to  it.  What  we  have  already  extracted  must 
have  indicated  to  the  reader  the  nature  of  the  story  to  a  certain 
point :  what  remains  to  be  told  is  this.  The  betrayed  Margaret 
IS  murdered  by  her  lover,  who  conceals  her,  with  her  unborn 
child,  under  the  altar  of  a  church. 

^'  And  then,  to  'scape  that  suffocating  air, 
Like  a  scared  ghoule  out  of  the  porch  he  slid  ; 
But  his  strained  eyes  saw  blood-spots  every  where, 
And  ghastly  faces  thrust  themselves  between 
His  soul  and  hopes  of  peace  with  blasted  mien. 

His  heart  went  out  within  him,  like  a  spark 

Dropt  in  the  sea ;  wherever  he  made  bold 

To  turn  his  eyes,  he  saw,  all  stiff  and  stark, 

Pale  Margaret  lying  dead ;  the  lavish  gold 

Of  her  loose  hair  seemed  in  the  cloudy  dark 

To  spread  a  glory,  and  a  thousand  fold 

More  strangely  pale  and  beautiful  she  grew  ; 

Her  silence  stabbed  his  conscience  through  and  through." 

Such  silence,  however,  is  not  doomed  always  to  continue.  A 
festival  is  held  in  the  church :  urged  by  an  irresistible  feeling,  the 
homicidal  lover  is  present  :— 

"  Then  swelled  the  organ  :  up  through  choir  and  nave 

The  music  trembled  with  an  mward  thrill 

Of  bliss  at  its  own  grandeur :  wave  on  wave 

Its  flood  of  mellow  thunder  rose,  until 

The  hushed  air  shivered  with  the  throb  it  gave ; 

Then,  poising  for  a  moment,  it  stood  still. 

And  sank  and  rose  again,  to  burst  in  spray 

That  wandered  into  silence  far  away. 

Like  to  a  mighty  heart  the  music  seemed, 

That  yearns  with  melodies  it  cannot  speak, 

Until,  in  grand  despair  of  what  it  dreamed. 

In  the  agony  of  effort  it  doth  break. 

Yet  triumphs  breaking;  on  it  rushed,  and  streamed^ 

And  wantoned  in  its  might,  as  when  a  lake, 
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Long  pent  among  the  mountains,  bursts  its  walls. 
And  in  one  crowding  gush  leaps  forth  and  falls. 

Deeper  and  deeper  shudders  shook  the  air, 

As  the  huge  bass  kept  gathering  heavily, 

Like  thunder  when  it  rouses  in  its  lair, 

And  with  its  hoarse  growl  shakes  the  low-hung  sky : 

It  grew  up  like  a  darkness  every  where, 

FiUing  the  vast  cathedral.     Suddenly, 

From  the  dense  mass  a  boy's  clear  treble  broke 

Like  lightning,  and  the  fuU-toned  choir  awoke. 

Through  gorgeous  windows  shone  the  sun  ascant, 
Brimming  the  church  with  gold  and  purple  mist, — 
Meet  atmosphere  to  bosom  that  rich  chant, 
Where  fifty  voices  in  one  strand  did  twist 
Their  vair-coloured  tones,  and  left  no  want 
To  the  delighted  soul,  which  sank  abyssed 
In  the  warm  music-cloud ;  while,  far  below, 
The  organ  heard  its  surges  to  and  fro. 

As  if  a  lark  should  suddenly  drop  dead 
While  the  blue  air  yet  trembled  with  its  song. 
So  snapped  at  once  that  music's  golden  thread, 
Struck  by  a  nameless  fear  that  leapt  along 
From  heart  to  heart,  and  like  a  shadow  spread 
With  instantaneous  shiver  through  the  throng ; 
So  that  some  glanced  behind,  as  half  aware 
A  hideous  shape  of  dread  were  standing  there. 

As  when  a  crowd  of  pale  men  gather  round. 

Watching  an  eddy  in  the  leaden  deep, 

From  which  they  deemed  the  body  of  one  drowned 

Will  be  cast  forth,  jfrom  face  to  face  doth  creep 

An  eager  dread  that  holds  all  tongues  fast  bound, 

Until  the  horror,  with  a  ghastly  leap, 

Starts  up,  its  dead  blue  arms  stretched  aimlessly, 

Heaved  with  the  swinging  of  the  careless  sea ; 

So  in  the  faces  of  all  these  there  grew. 
As  by  one  impulse,  a  dark,  freezing  awe. 
Which  with  a  fearful  fascination  drew 
All  eyes  towards  the  altar ;  damp  and  raw 
The  air  grew  suddenly,  and  no  man  knew 
Whether  perchance  his  silent  neighbour  saw 
The  dreadful  thing,  which  all  were  sure  would  rise 
To  scare  the  strained  lids  wider  from  their  eyes. 

The  incense  trembled  as  it  upward  sent 

Its  slow,  uncertain  thread  of  wandering  blue, 

As  'twere  the  only  living  element 
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In  all  the  church,  so  deeply  the  stillness  grew ; 

It  seemed  one  might  have  heard  it,  as  it  went. 

Give  out  an  audible  rustle,  curling  through 

The  midnight  silence  of  that  awe-struck  air, 

More  hushed  than  death,  though  no  such  life  was  there. 

Nothing  they  saw,  but  a  low  voice  was  heard, 

Threading  the  ominous  silence  of  that  fear, 

Gentle  and  terrorless,  as  if  a  bird. 

Wakened  by  some  volcano's  glare,  should  cheer 

The  murk  air  with  his  song ;  yet  every  word 

In  the  cathedral's  farthest  arch  seemed  near, 

As  if  it  spoke  to  every  one  apart, 

Like  the  clear  voice  of  conscience  in  each  heart." 

The  low  voice  is  the  wail  of  the  mother's  spirit  for  her  unbap- 
tized  child.  The  priests  find  the  body,  and  perform  the  ceremony 
on  the  unborn  babe ;  the  guilty  father  having  meantime  died  of 
the  supernatural  excitement. 

This  is  followed  by  a  fine  mythical  poem  on  the  never-to-be- 
wom-out  subject  of  Prometheus,  and  some  highly  pleasing  lyrics. 
A  "Dirge  on  a  Poet"  is  full  of  great  images  and  thoughts. 
Some  of  these  we  will  quote : — 

"  *  Thou  sow'st  no  gold,  and  shalt  not  reap  !' 
Muttered  Earth,  turning  in  her  sleep. 
*  Come  home  to  the  eternal  deep  !' 
Murmured  a  voice ;  and  a  wide  sweep 
Of  wings  through  thy  soul's  hush  did  creep. 
As  if  thy  doom  o'erflying ; 
It  seemed  as  thy  strong  heart  would  leap 
Out  of  thy  breast.     And  thou  didst  weep, 
But  not  with  fear  of  dying ; 
Men  could  not  fathom  thy  deep  fears, 
They  could  not  understand  thy  tears, 
The  hoarded  agony  of  years 
Of  bitter  self-denying. 
So  once,  when  high  above  the  spheres, 
Thy  spirit  sought  its  starry  peers, 
It  came  not  back  to  face  the  jeers 
Of  brothers  who  denied  it : 
Star-crowned,  thou  dost  possess  the  deeps 
Of  God,  and  thy  white  body  sleeps 
Where  the  lone  pine  for  ever  keeps 

Patient  watch  beside  it. 
«  «  «  « 

Thy  body  findeth  ample  room 
In  its  still  and  grassy  tomb 
By  the  silent  river  ; 
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But  thy  spirit  found  the  earth 
Narrow  for  the  mighty  birth 

Which  it  dreamed  of  ever ; 
Thou  wast  guilty  of  a  rhyme, 
Learned  in  a  benigner  clime, 
And  of  that  more  grievous  crime — 
An  ideal  too  sublime 
For  the  low  hung  sky  of  Time." 

The  volume  contains,  also,  a  second  specimen  of  the  poet's 
narrative  power.  The  **  Chippewa  Legend"  is  beautifully  told, 
and  the  moral  picturesquely  enforced.  The  T Envoi  to  the  whole 
collection  is  addressed  to  the  poet's  mistress,  in  which  (how 
justly !)  he  celebrates 

**  That  gift  of  patient  tenderness, 
The  instructive  wisdom  of  a  woman's  heart." 

The  estimation  in  which  woman  and  her  mission  are  held  is  one 
great  characteristic  of  the  age ;  she  repays  it  by  such  intellectual 
and  moral  illustrations  as  more  and  more  increase  her  claims  to 
regard  and  reverence. 

Among  the  number  of  our  poetesses,  Mrs.  Ogilvy  (whose 
**  Book  of  Highland  Minstrelsy"  is  now  before  us)  wiU,  we  feel 
sure,  hold  a  respectable  rank.  We  shall  devote  a  few  words  to 
the  consideration  of  the  volume.  Mrs.  Ogilvy  does  not  deal  with 
the  mental  influences  of  modem  times,  but  with  the  more  pas- 
sionate impulses  of  the  old.  As  a  collection  of  Scottish  legends 
merely,  her  book  has  great  value.  The  prose  introductions  to 
the  poems  are  in  this  way  of  considerable  mterest ;  they  are  well 
compiled.  The  poems  themselves  are  imiformly  elegant.  The 
stem  antique  manners  are,  in  particular,  well  preserved.  The 
lady  unquestionably  has  not  shrunk  from  the  terrible,  and  some- 
times touches  the  harp  even  with  a  wizard  hand  of  power.  If 
we  may  find  a  fault,  it  is  that  her  style  is  too  conventional. 
But  this  holds  of  the  past  time,  and  is  so  far  in  keeping,  though 
it  may  and  will  interrere  with  the  popularity  of  her  verses  and 
the  tone  of  her  critics.  We  quote  fiom  the  ballad  of  "  Lord 
Murray,*'  founded  on  the  notion  that  women  who  die  in  childbed 
axe  sure  of  immediate  salvation. 

**  At  break  of  day  to  hunt  the  deer 

Lord  Murray  rides  with  hunting  gear ; 

Glen  Tilt  his  boding  step  shall  know, 

The  minished  herd  his  prowess  show ; 

And  savoury  haunch  and  antlers  tall 

Shall  grace  to-morrow's  banquet  hall. 

Lord  Murray  leapeth  on  his  horse, 
A  little  hand  arrests  his  course ; 
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Two  loving  eyes  upon  him  burn, 
And  mutely  plead  for  swift  return,— 
His  lady  stands  to  s^  him  go, 
Yet  standing  makes  departure  slow. 

"  Go  back,  my  dame,"  Lord  Murray  said, 
"  The  wind  blows  chilly  on  thy  head ; 
Go  back  into  thy  bower,  and  rest. 
Too  sharp  the  morning  for  thy  breast ; 
Go  tend  thy  health,  I  charge  on  thee. 
For  sake  of  him  thou'st  promised  me." 

Lord  Murray  gallops  by  the  brae. 
His  huntsmen  follow  up  the  Tay, 
Where  Tummel,  like  a  hoyden  girl, 
Leaps  o'er  the  crag  with  giddy  whirl, 
Falls  in  Tay's  arms  a  silenced  wife, 
And  sinks  her  maiden  name  for  life. 

Lord  Murray  rides  through  Garry's  den, 

Where  beetling  hills  the  torrent  pen ; 

And  as  he  lasheth  bridge  and  rock. 

The  caves  reverberate  the  shock. 

Far  as  the  scenes  of  Ben-y-Glo, 

That  o'er  Glent  Tilt  their  shadows  throw. 

Great  sport  was  his,  and  worthy  gain, 
The  noblest  of  the  herd  were  slain ; 
Till,  worn  with  chase,  the  hunter  sank 
At  evening  on  a  mossy  bank ; 
And  as  his  strength  revived  with  food. 
His  spirit  blessed  the  solitude. 

A  silvery  mist  the  distance  hid. 

And  up  the  valley  gently  slid  ; 

While,  softened,  through  its  curtains  white. 

The  lakes  and  rivers  flashed  their  light, 

And  crimson  mountains  of  the  west 

Cushioned  the  sun  upon  their  breast. 

Hushed  was  the  twilight,  birds  were  dumb, 
The  midges  ceased  their  vexii^  hiun. 
And  floated  homewards  in  their  ^leep ; 
All  silent  browsed  the  straggling  sheep ; 
Even  Tilt,  sole  tattler  of  the  glen, 
Ran  voiceless  in  Lord  Murray's  ken. 

An  infant's  cry  !  such  hails  at  birth 
The  first-pained  feeble  breath  of  earth  ; 
Lord  Miuray  starteth  to  explore, 
But  there  is  stillness  as  before ; 
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Nothing  he  sees  but  fading  skies. 

The  cold  blue  peaks,  the  stars'  dim  eyes. 

The  heather  nodding  wearily. 

The  wind  that  riseth  drearily  : 

It  was  a  fancy,  thinketh  he, 

But  it  hath  broke  his  reverie." 

The  sequel  of  the  tale  may  be  conjectured  from  what  we  have 
had  already  suggested. 

If  such  stories  have  now  less  interest  than  they  had  at  a 
period  within  the  memory  of  the  youngest,  it  is  because  of  the 
immense  progress  lately  made  in  the  popular  mind  and  intelli- 
gence. "  Fierce  wars  and  faithful  loves,"  are  no  longer  per- 
mitted to  unite  in  "  moralizing  the  song."  The  heroic  has 
changed  its  sphere  of  action, — the  character  of  its  deed,  and  its 
motive.  The  history  of  the  present  era  is  domestic, — ^its  spirit, 
social.  Even  within  a  few  weeks,  much  has  changed.  Nothing, 
now,  in  the  world  of  politics  exists  in  the  state  in  which  we  left 
it  at  our  last  issue.  The  interests  of  the  many  are  now  para- 
mount. Poetry  has  not  been  backward  in  according  expression 
to  the  new  sentiment.  Mr.  Mackay,  for  instance,  has  given 
eloquent  utterance  to  the  "  Voices  of  the  Crowd,"  and  advocated 
"  the  Wants  of  the  People"  with  a  poet's  enthusiasm.  He  has 
poured  his  scorn  on  the  bigot,  and  the  lukewarm ;  and  reserved 
the  highest  praise  for  the  man  of  progress.  "  Old  opinions"  are 
rejected  as  "  rags  and  tatters  ; "  but  the  dignity  of  "  daily  work" 
is  celebrated  in  nervous  strains : — 

"  Who  lags  for  dread  of  daily  work. 
And  his  appointed  task  would  shirk. 
Commits  a  folly  and  a  crime ; 
A  soulless  slave — 
A  paltry  knave— 
A  clog  upon  the  wheels  of  Time. 
With  work  to  do,  and  store  of  health, 
The  man 's  unworthy  to  be  free, 
Who  will  not  give 
That  he  may  live. 
His  daily  toil  for  daily  fee.*' 

The  causes  that  render  emigration  needful  are  denounced,  and 
the  period  when  universal  brotherhood  shall  prevail,  and  war 
shall  cease,  triumphantly  anticipated.  Meanwhile,  patience  is 
recommended, — the  victories  of  thought  are  gradual,  but  sure. 
We  quote  the  following  in  extenso  : — 

**  No  poetry  in  railways  !  foolish  thought 
Of  a  dull  brain,  to  no  fine  music  wrought, 
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By  Mammon  dazzled,  though  the  people  prize 

The  gold  ahove,  yet  shall  not  we  despise 

The  triumphs  of  our  time,  or  fail  to  see 

Of  pregnant  mind  the  fruitful  progeny 

Ushering  the  daylight  of  the  world's  new  morn. 

Look  up,  ye  doubters,  be  no  more  forlorn  ! 

Smooth  your  rough  brows,  ye  little  wise !  rejoice. 

Ye  who  despond !  and  with  exulting  voice 

Salute,  ye  earnest  spirits  of  our  time. 

The  young  Improvement  ripening  to  her  prime. 

Who,  in  the  fulness  of  her  genial  youth. 

Prepares  the  way  for  Liberty  and  Truth, 

And  breaks  the  barriers  that,  since  earth  began. 

Have  made  mankind  the  enemy  of  man ! 

Lay  down  your  rails,  ye  nations  near  and  far — 
Yoke  your  full  trains  to  Steam's  triumphal  car ; 
Link  town  to  town ;  unite  in  iron  bands 
The  long-estranged  and  oft-embattled  lands : 
Peace,  mild-eyed  seraph — ^Knowledge,  light  divine, 
Shall  send  their  messengers  by  every  line. 
Men,  joined  in  amity,  shall  wonder  long 
That  Hate  had  power  to  lead  their  fathers  wrong ; 
Or  that  false  Glory  lured  their  hearts  astray, 
.    And  made  it  virtuous  and  sublime  to  slay. 

Blessings  on  Science !    When  the  earth  seemed  old. 
When  Faith  grew  doting,  and  the  Reason  cold, 
'Twas  she  discovered  that  the  world  was  young, 
And  taught  a  language  to  its  lisping  tongue ; 
'Twas  she  disclosed  a  picture  to  its  view. 
And  made  old  Knowledge  pale  before  the  new. 

Blessings  on  Science !     In  her  dawning  hour 
Faith  knit  her  brow,  alarmed  for  ancient  power ; 
Then  looked  again  upon  her  face  sincere, 
Held  out  her  hand,  and  hailed  her— 

Sister  dear! 
And  Reason,  free  as  eagle  on  the  wind, 
Swooped  o'er  the  fallow  meadows  of  the  mind, 
And,  clear  of  vision,  saw  what  seed  would  grow 
On  the  hill  slopes,  or  in  the  vales  below. 
What  in  the  sunny  south  or  nipping  Nord, 
And  from  her  talons  dropped  it  as  she  soared. 

Blessings  on  Science,  and  her  handmaid  Steam ! 
They  make  Utopia  only  half  a  dream  ; 
And  show  the  fervour  of  capacious  souls, 
Who  watch  the  ball  of  progress  as  it  rolls  : 
That  all  as  yet  completed,  as  begun, 
Is  but  the  dawning  that  precedes  the  sun." 
VOL.  VIII. — NO.  II.  2  b 
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Such  are  the  themes  demanded  by  these  modem  times^ — the 
defeat  of  old  prejudice,  the  advent  of  new  opinions,  the  fermen- 
tation of  the  masses,  the  rights  as  well  as  the  duties  of  the  poor 
man,  international  sympathies,  the  aspirations  of  genius,  the  re- 
newal of  the  earth's  youth,  and  the  hopes  of  zealous  goodness. 
Poetry  asserts,  as  of  old,  her  claim  to  prophetic  power ;  and  does 
this  with  so  much  confidence,  that  we  are  not  unwilling  to  be- 
lieve that  her  present  adverse  fate  in  the  market  is  only  as  the 
coldest  hour  that  precedes  the  dawn ;  it  is  the  last  and  most  in- 
tense effort  of  night  and  darkness  to  secure  a  reign  that  may  be 
no  more  prolonged, — the  expiring  vengeance  of  battled  world- 
liness.  The  triumphs  now  daily  effecting  over  Social  Wrongs 
demand  poetic  celebration,  and  v^  anon  give  place  to  the  poetic 
spirit,  which,  while  they  were  enacting  poetic  deeds,  held  it  in 
abeyance.  That  spirit  will  pardon  the  sufferings  it  has  endured 
for  the  sake  of  the  good  they  have  concurred  in  producing, — YnM 
forget  the  sorrows  it  has  knovni  in  the  joy  in  which  it  will  par- 
take. Happy  earth !  when  the  children  of  men  shall  acknow- 
ledge their  common  parentage  by  the  reciprocation  of  charitable 
offices^  and  music  and  song  shall  again  become  the  voice  of 
universal  love,  as  in  the  golden  age. 
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Art.  VIL — A  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy.   By  G.  H. 
Lewes.    Charles  Knight  and  Co.     1846-6. 

Wb  thank  the  funny  and  eccentric  author  of  these  volumes  for 
the  amusement  which  they  have  afforded  to  us  in  the  midst  of 
severe  critical  labours.  Such  an  inveterate  and  persistent  quiz 
is  seldom  met  with.  Mr.  Lewes^  too,  is  decidedly  impartial  in 
the  objects  of  his  satire.  To  please  the  popular  reader,  he  has 
even  consented  to  become  the  mock  hero  oi  his  own  burlesque. 
We  might,  indeed,  suggest  a  change  of  name  for  his  extrava- 
ganza ;  "  Metaphysics  made  Jolly,  would  have  been  a  more 
appropriate  title.  The  hero,  which  he  himself  enacts,  is  a  sort  of 
Funch,  who  lays  about  him  most  ostentatiously  on  every  side ; 
but  there  is  no  harm  done;  they  are  but  wooden  dolls  which  he 
has  been  so  mercilessly  battering.  Moreover,  they  are  clumsy 
caricatures  of  the  persons  and  things  intended ;  this,  however, 
only  exaggerates  the  joke,  and  by  vulgarizing  increases  its 
breadth.  No  one  could  mistake  these  distortions  for  true  repre- 
sentatives ;  whatever  damage  they  mav  be  made  to  inflict  appa- 
rentl}r  on  one  another,  we  onlv  laugh  the  more;  the  sense  of 
security  being  so  paramount,  there  need  be  no  limits  to  enjoy- 
ment. We  repeat,  therefore,  we  thank  Mr.  Lewes  for  his  inge- 
nious experiment  on  our  risible  possibilities :  we  had  no  previous 
conception  that  any  thing  so  serious  looking  could  have  caused 
us  to  laugh  so  much.  We  knew  not  then  how  provocative  of 
mirth  a  grave  buffoon  might  prove,  on  subjects  which  from  their 
elevation  and  sanctity  one  does  not  expect  to  have  profanely 
treated.  The  surprise  of  itself  is  half  the  hit.  Doubtless,  there 
is  in  this  an  abuse  of  power;  but  when  has  power  not  been 
abused  ? 

"  Man,  proud  man ! 
Dress'd  in  a  little  brief  authority ; 
Most  ignorant  of  what  he's  most  assured; 
His  glassy  essence, — like  an  angry  ape, 
Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven, 
As  make  the  angels  weep  ! " 

Since  Captain  Pen  took  the  place  of  Captain  Sword,  your 
writer  of  cheap  literature  has  esteemed  himself  nothing  less  than 
a  potentate,  swaying  the  millions  whom  he  had  deigned  to  ad- 
dress from  his  chamber  near  the  clouds, — ^having  first  addressed 
the  latter,  like  the  Aristophanic  Socrates,  as  venerable  deities, 
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and  succeeded  iu  conciliating  their  influence^  and  catching  their 
obscurity.  Forthwith,  having  darkened  his  understanding  by 
words  without  knowledge,  and  blotted  the  innocent  paper  with 
paragraphs  without  meaning,  he  wraps  himself  up  m  his  own 
imagined  sublimity,  and  plays  the  tyrant  with  the  intellects  of 
others.  He  violates  not  only  logic,  but  grammar ;  ignorant  of 
things,  and  chiefly  ignorant  of  the  limits  of  all  possible  know- 
ledge, some  small  store  of  learning,  gathered  from  hurried  and 
insufficient  reading,  suffices  him  to  claim  the  character  of  author. 
He  copies  much,  and  thinks  little ;  the  latter  he  does  at  random, 
in  the  former  he  is  constrained  by  necessity.  Having,  in  this 
way,  filled  the  prescribed  number  of  pages,  or  columns,  he 
prints :  the  thing  is  called  an  essay,  or  an  article;  and  if  it  escape 
criticism,  the  writer  may  drive  a  trade,  in  which  his  prosperity 
in  all  probability  will  be  in  proportion  to  his  impudence. 

Mr.  Lewes  repudiates  all  claim  to  erudition  in  the  work  before 
us ;  his  materials  are  taken  from  the  most  obvious  sources.  But 
these  sources  have  left  but  little  to  be  done,  therefore  he  stood 
in  no  need  of  laborious  diligence ;  the  results  of  learning  were 
before  him  in  competent  authors, — he  had  only  to  compile.  This 
is  an  awful  mistake :  the  path  of  the  sciolist  is  beset  with  innu- 
merable perils ;  he  is  liable  to  the  strangest  errors,  without  the 
means  of  correcting  them ;  he  has  suffered  himself  to  be  hood- 
winked, and  is  conducted  by  others,  at  whose  mercy  he  entirely 
is,  whether  they  lead  him  right  or  wrong.  Of  the  subject  he 
treats  he  knows  nothing ;  but  he  knows  cUl  about  it :  and  in  thus 
accepting  the  circumference  for  the  centre,  commits  the  fatalest 
blunder.     It  is  a  blunder  which  is  worse  than  a  crime. 

Possible  knowledge,  as  we  have  said  above,  has  its  limits; 
but  the  knowledge  of  the  sciolist  falls  evidently  short  of  those 
limits.  Within  them,  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  make  decla- 
ration of  ignorance.  Men  who  have  done  their  utmost  to  know, 
like  Socrates  and  Kant,  may  make  such  declaration.  Philoso- 
phical ignorance  remains,  when  the  contents  of  all  possible 
knowledge  are  exhausted.  Kant  assigns  with  precision  the 
boundaries  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Lewes  denies  what  Kant  affirms ; 
and  contracts  his  mind  within  a  circle  which  excludes  the  ex- 
istence of  metaphysical  ideas,  and  thus  arbitrarily  shuts  out  all 
but  his  own  system  of  materialism.  The  Being  of  God,  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  the  Soul  herself,  those  high  beliefs  are 
cautiously  ignored  by  our  biographical  historian.  He  deals 
with  them  as  if  they  had  never  entered  the  human  mind — they 
are  to  him  points  of  indifference — he  cares  not  whether  they  are 
true  or  not — he  would  get  rid  of  the  trouble  of  doubting,  of 
thinking  of  them — he  would  simply  ignore  them.     He  would  do 
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this,  but  cannot.  They  will  either  be  affirmed  or  denied,  and 
thus  manifest  their  being  in  their  influence.  He  does  the  latter, 
which  necessarily  implies  the  former ;  but  this,  in  the  perversity 
of  his  arrogance,  he  will  not  acknowledge. 

After  this  statement,  the  reader  will  be  prepared  for  such  an 
author  beinff  guilty  of  every  possible  sort  and  degree  of  incon- 
sistency. The  contradictions  in  this  "  Biographical  History  of 
Philosophy  "  are  marvellous ;  showing  a  blindness  in  the  logical 
faculty  almost  prerogative.  A  man  who  is  conscious  that  he  is 
no  metaphysician,  sets  himself  the  task  of  writing  a  history  of 
metaphysics :  what  can  the  result  show  but  his  original  incom- 
petency ?  Let  us,  however,  briefly  demonstrate  this.  It  can  be 
done  briefly, — therefore  let  it  be  done. 

In  the  preface  to  his  first  volume,  Mr.  Lewes  justifies  the  term 
^'  Biography  of  Philosophy,"  as  characterizing  his  attempt. 
*^  The  rise,  growth,  and  development  of  philosophy,  as  exhibited 
in  philosophical  schools, — in  a  word,  the  Life  of  Philosophy 
has  yet  had  no  Biographer."  Mr.  Lewes,  therefore,  undertakes 
the  character.  His  work  accordingly,  *'  is  intended  as  a  contri- 
bution to  the  history  of  Humanity."  By  philosophy,  however, 
he  means  only  "  one  science ;  viz.  the  science  called  meta- 
physics." Of  metaphysical  philosophy,  then,  he  has  attempted 
the  Life,  but  it  is  in  the  assassin's,  not  the  biographer's  sense. 
*'  The  leading  feature  of  this  work  is  one  which  distinguishes  it 
from  all  others  on  the  subject :  the  peculiarity  of  being  a  His- 
tory of  Philosophy,  by  one  who  firmly  believes  that  Philosophy 
is  an  impossible  attempt,  that  it  never  has  had  any  certitude, 
never  can  have  any." 

"  Some  objection  may,  perhaps,  be  made  to  the  amount  of  criticism 
mingled  with  the  exposition.  In  this,  though  sinning  against  the 
office  of  historian,  I  have  been  prompted  by  the  one  steady  purpose 
which  gives  this  work  its  unity ;  viz.  that  of  showing  by  Argument, 
what  History  shows  by  Facts, — that  an  attempt  to  construct  a  science 
of  metaphysics  is  to  attempt  an  impossibility." 

Note  in  this,  the  lamentable  confusion  of  mind.  The  writer 
pretends  to  indite  the  Life  of  Philosophy,  but  his  real  design  is 
to  expose  its  death,  and  the  occasion  of  it.  A  post  mortem  exa- 
mination is  with  him  a  biography  !  What  monstrous  absurdity ! 
To  increase  it,  however,  when  the  inquest  is  summoned  ;  behold, 
there  is  no  dead  body  of  metaphysical  philosophy  producible. 
Metaphysical  philosophy  has  its  professors,  its  believers, — it 
lives  \  But  "  it  ought  to  be  dead!''  So  says  Mr.  Lewes,  and, 
most  barbarously,  would  have  it  dissected  alive, — ostensibly  to 
satisfy  certain  scientific  scruples  of  his  own,  but  really  that  he 
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may  then  hare  the  opportunity  of  saying  with  truth, ''  Metaphy* 
sical  philosophy  is  now. dead,  at  any  rate;  and  withal  so  man- 
gled, that  you  can  now  analyse  the  carcase  with  little  profit ! " 
The  wooden  Punch  himself  never  went  so  far  as  this ;  but  the 
wooden-headed  sciolist  is  not  only  pugnacious,  but  malignant ; 
not  only  irascible,  but  cruel ! 

Metaphysical  philosophy,  however,  ought  forthwith  to. die! 
Wherefore?  The  reason  given  by  Mr.  Lewes  is  specially 
curious. 

"  *  We  trust,'  he  says,  *  that  no  one  will  suppose  we  think  slight- 
ingly of  philosophy.  Assuredly  we  do  not,  or  else  why  this  work  ? 
Philosophy  has  usurped  too  many  of  our  nights  and  days,  has  been 
the  object  and  the  solace  of  too  great  a  portion  of  our  bygone  lives, 
to  meet  with  disrespect  from  us.  But  we  respect  it  as  a  great  power 
that  has  beetiy  and  no  longer  is.  It  was  the  impulse  to  all  early 
speculation,  it  was  t?ie  parent  of  Positive  Science.  It  nourished  the 
infant  mind  of  humanity ;  gave  it  aliment,  and  directed  its  faculties ; 
rescued  the  nobler  part  of  man  from  the  dominion  of  brutish  igno* 
ranee ;  stirred  him  with  insatiable  tlurst  for  knowledge,  to  slake 
which  he  was  content  to  undergo  amazing  toil.  But  its  office  has 
been  fulfilled ;  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  humanity,  and  should  be 
set  aside.     The  only  interest  it  can  have  is  an  historical  interest.'  " 

The  {mragraph  is  full  of  contradictions.  First,  the  greatest 
respect  is  pretended  for  philosophy ;  but  then,  we  are  told,  "  it 
is  a  great  power  that  lias  been,  and  no  longer  w."  Let  it  then 
be  decently  buried ;  nay,  say  we,  let  it  have  sumptuous  obse- 
quies, and  not  be  anatomized  like  a  pauper  corse  !•  Not  so  fast, 
however.  The  "  Power  that  has  been  and  no  longer  is,"  is  yet 
in  a  condition  to  "  be  set  aside.''  The  writer  means,  not  that  it 
is  dead,  but  that,  like  poor  King  Lear,  "  its  office  has  been  ful- 
filled ;  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  humanity,  and  should  be  set 
aside  ! "  He  would  perform  the  part  of  the  unnatural  daughters 
towards  the  ancient  monarch  oi  the  realms  of  Mind,  majestic 
yet,  though  decrepit.  The  unfilial  Lewes,  too,  has  received 
much  good  at  the  Old  Man's  hands ;  this,  however,  is  only  an 
extra  reason  for  getting  rid  of  him  now  that  he  has  become 
feeble  and  troublesome.  He  never  meant  to  be  either.  It  is 
only  acting,  then,  in  the  spirit  of  his  own  intention  to  "  set  him 
aside."  Moi-eover,  it  is  the  custom  of  many  savage  tribes  thus 
to  "remove"  the  weak  and  aged.  It  would  be  convenient  to 
get  rid  of  venerable  Philosophy,  and  therefore  would  this  "  pe- 
lican" Lewes  stab  the  breast  from  which  he  had  confessedly 
derived  early  sustenance ;  from  which  the  world  itself  had  re- 
ceived never-failing  and  never-withheld  nourishment.  Nor  is 
any  reason  assigned  for  this  ungrateful  treatment,  but  the  good 
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which  Philosophy  has  done.  It  has  become  the  parent  of  Po- 
sitive Science.  Let  us,  then,  wed  Positive  Science,  and  murder 
the  parent,  that  so  **  the  inheritance  may  be  ours." 

"  How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is, 
To  have  a  thankless  chUd  ! " 

But  has  « the  office"  of  Philosophy  been  so  "  fulfilled,"  that  it 
can  now  with  fiafety  be  '*  set  aside  f"  Has  the  ancient  monarch 
done  his  work,  and  may  now  lay  by  his  sceptre?  or  become  so 
feeble  that  it  may  be  plucked  from  his  grasp  ?  Nay,  but  the 
stamp  of  eternity  is  on  his  brow,  the  type  of  eternity  is  in  his 
vigorous  tread.  His  movement,  says  unfilial  Lewes,  is  "con- 
stant circular,"  while  Positive  Science  boasts  a  "  constant  linear 
progress."  Yes  !  Philosophy  goes  round  the  world,  and  round 
it  and  round  it  again,  because  created  to  comprehend  it;  be- 
cause he  lovingly  embraces  the  universe  in  his  mighty  arms: 
your  Positive  Science,  just  as  was  prophesied  of  it,  goeth  on  its 
belly,  and  eats  of  the  dust  of  the  ^ound,  and  requires  ages  to 
travel  from  one  pole  to  the  other  oi  the  planet,  on  the  matter  of 
which  it  feeds.  Ah  !  its  progress  is  indeed  linear,  not  circular. 
It  has  not  yet  got  midway  of  its  journey,  while  Philosophy  has 
already  compassed  the  entire  universe  many  times.  Philosophy 
has  wings,  and  feet,  and  hands ;  it  is  erect,  contemplative,  rapid, 
daring,  hopeful,  believing,  loving  !  Not  being  thus  gifted.  Po- 
sitive Science  creeps,  meditates,  crawls,  hesitates,  fears,  doubts, 
suspects.  Each,  after  its  kind,  deserves  recognition ;  but  who, 
witn  a  man's  heart  in  his  bosom,  would  slay  the  former  for  the 
tatter's  sake  ? 

But  what  is  meant  by  Positive  Science  ?  Generally,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Lewes,  "  that  field  of  speculation  commonly  known 
as  Inductive,  or  Baconian,  Philosophy;"  but  particularly,  ac- 
cording to  t^e  same  biographical  gentleman,  nothing  more,  or 
other,  than  the  "  Cours  de  Philosophic  Positive"  of  Auguste 
Comte.  The  statement  and  defence  of  this  writer's  system  was 
to  be  the  crowning  effort  of  the  Biographical  History.  Wherever 
we  turned  the  leaf  to  read,  there  we  found  repeated  and  repeated 
that  this  was  to  be  "  the  be-all  and  the  end-all."  Naturally 
enough,  therefore,  we  expected  a  full  summary  of  the  six  bulky 
volumes  which  contain  M.  Comte's  "  Philosophic  Positive." 
Well  content  should  we  have  been  to  receive  such  an  abridg- 
ment from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lewes,  or  of  any  competent  student 
of  the  system.  Imagine,  then,  our  surprise  to  nnd  this  great 
system  of  thought,  this  "  Aaron's  rod"  that  was  to  swallow  up 
all  the  rest,  "  dwindled  to  a  span,"  shrunk  into  some  eighteen 
pages  at  the  end  of  the  last  volume.    A  more  "impotent  con- 
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elusion"  can  scarcely  be  conceived.  We  have  nothing,  in  fact, 
but  a  meagre  abstract  of  M.  Littr6's  pamphlet*  on  the  subject; 
of  course,  unsatisfactory  in  the  extreme. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  eighteen  pages, — this  is  an  incontestible 
fact,  so  long  as  arithmetic  remains  what  it  is,  and  refuses  to 
obey  the  law  of  progress,  which  has  so  charmed  Mr.  Lewes's 
imagination.  From  these  we  learn  that  the  author  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  present  state  of  opinion,  and  yearns  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Intellectual  despotism.  He  desiderated  some  "  doc- 
trine, general  enough  to  embrace  every  variety  of  ideas,  and 
positive  enough  to  carry  with  it  irresistible  conviction."  He  is 
displeased  with  the  variety  of  sects  in  reUgion,  and  wishes  for 
"  one  general  doctrine  capable  of  embracing  Catholics,  Pro- 
testants, Mahometans,  and  their  sub-divisions.''  In  philosophy, 
likewise,  there  is  a  similar  varietv  of  schools ;  moreover,  disputes 
exist  between  its  professors  and  those  of  religion ;  but  here  Mr. 
Lewes  proposes  no  remedy, — the  anarchy  is  inevitable.  We 
rather  tniuK  that  he  is  even  gratified  with  the  alleged  fact ;  it  is 
not  from  this  source  that  he  would  derive  his  general^  positive 
doctrine.  But  to  proceed.  The  positive  sciences  also  stand 
in  present  want  of  a  general  doctrine :  nowhere,  except  in  M. 
Auguste  Comte,  is  there  "  a  Philosophy  of  Science, — a  Positive 
Philosophy."  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  or  Mr.  Lewes's 
definition  of  Philosophy,  (viz.  Metaphysical  Science,)  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  understand.  According  to  such  definition,  the  words 
would  translate  into  "  A  Metaphysical  Science  of  Science ;  a  Po- 
sitive Metaphysical  Science."  So  that,  after  all,  metaphysical 
science  has  a  use ;  it  may  supply  the  requisite  and  general  doc- 
trine for  science.  Its  office  is  not  then  defunct.  It  may  yet 
serve  to  correct  the  narrow  specialities  of  professors  of  particular 
sciences,  and  so  enlighten  one  or  more  minds  that  they  may 
legislate  for  the  whole.  Mr.  Lewes  is,  certes,  an  admirable 
logician,  and  sticks  to  his  colours,  that  is,  his  definitions,  like 
a  standard-bearer  who  would  die  by  them !  But  it  seems,  in 
the  next  place,  that  this  **  general  doctrine,"  this  '^philosophy," 
is  not  to  be  constructed  by  philosophers.  O,  no  !  Such  general 
doctrine  or  doctrines  "  could  only  be  constructed  out  of  me  ma- 
terials of  science,  and  upon  the  method  of  science.  Of  it  or  them 
M.  Comte  has  laid  the  oasis,  *'  by  presenting  a  doctrine  positive, 
because  elaborated  from  the  sciences,  and  yet  possessing  all  the 
desired  generality  of  metaphysical  doctrines,  without  possessing 
their  vagueness,  instability,  and  inapplicability."  Now,  then, 
for  the  astounding  result !     The  Law  of  Mental  Evolution  is 

*  De  la  Philosophic  Positive,  par  E.  Littrl.  Paris,  Libraire  de  Ladrange,  Quai 
des  Augustins,  19.     1845. 
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given  as  the  key-stone  of  the  arch.  "  Every  branch  of  know- 
ledge passes  successively  through  three  stages:  1st.  the  superr 
naturaly  or  fictitious;  Snd.  the  metaphysical,  or  abstract;  3rd. 
the  positive,  or  scientific."  That  is,  in  the  education  of  the  race. 
Providence  first  taught  man  theologically  or  mythically ;  next, 
philosophically ;  and  thirdly,  scientifically.  .  Of  these  three 
methods  of  teaching  only  the  last  remains.  Is  this  true  ?  We 
shall  see  anon.  Meanwhile  we  are  told,  that  **  the  third  is  the 
fixed  and  definite  condition  in  which  knowledge  is  alone  capable 
of  progressive  developement."  .  .  .  .  "  In  tne  positive  stage, 
the  mind,  convinced  of  the  futility  of  all  inquiry  into  causes  and 
essences,  applies  itself  to  the  observation  and  classification  of 
laws  which  regulate  effects ;  that  is  to  say,  the  invariable  rela- 
tions of  succession  and  similitude  which  all  things  bear  to  each 
other.  The  highest  condition  of  this  stage  would  be,  to  be  able 
to  represent  all  phenomena  as  the  various  particulars  of  one 
general  view."  Now  let  us  erant  all  this ;  what  prove  we  ? 
That,  according  to  this  law,  this  fundamental  law  of  mental 
evolution,  man  has  evinced  a  three-fold  developement :  a  power 
•  for  the  apprehension  of  the  supernatural ;  a  power  for  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  metaphysical ;  a  power  for  the  apprehension 
of  the  physical.  Now,  we  demand,  do  these  powers  hold  of  any 
particular  place  or  time  ?  In  virtual  answer  to  this,  we  find  it 
conceded  that  the  progress  of  developement  is  not  strictly  chro- 
nological ;  nay,  the  present  anarchy  in  the  world  of  science  is 
owing  to  this  fact.  Some  sciences  are  in  the  positive,  some  in 
the  supernatural,  some  in  the  metaphysical  stage.  The  same, 
too,  is  the  case  with  individuals.  Some  cultivators  of  a  science 
now  in  the  positive  stage,  will  themselves  be  found  in  the  meta- 
physical stage.  Nay,  the  same  varieties  will  be  found  to  co- 
exist m  the  same  individual  mind.  **  The  same  man  who  in 
physics  may  be  said  to  have  arrived  at  the  positive  stage,  and 
recognises  no  other  object  of  inquiry  than  the  laws  of  pheno- 
mena, will  be  found  still  a  slave  to  the  metaphysical  stage  in 
biology,  and  endeavouring  to  detect  the  cause  of  life ;  and  so 
little  emancipated  from  the  supernatural  stage  in  sociology,  that 
if  you  talk  to  him  of  the  possibility  of  a  science  of  history,  or  a 
social  science,  he  will  laugh  at  you  as  a  theorizer.'*  All  very 
true,  most  respectable  sciolist !  But  whither  tend  these  indubi- 
table facts  ?  That  the  theological  and  metaphysical  powers  have 
not  yet  merged  themselves  in  the  positive,  and,  as  we  believe, 
never  will.  That  what  has  been,  still  is.  That  theology  and  phi- 
losophy are  as  quick  and  operative  as  ever.  That  the  faculties 
of  the  human  being  hold  not  of  time  at  all,  but  are  as  eternal 
as  the  soul  is  immortal.     M.  Comte  and  Mr.  Lewes  may  desire 
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that  the  Three  methods  may  become  One;  but  the  human 
mind)  when  its  constitution  is  examined^  has  no  propensity  to 
any  such  unitarianism,-*to  none,  in  fact,  of  any  kind.  It  re* 
cognises,  on  the  contrary,  in  its  very  essence,  the  Tiinity  in 
Unity;  this  great  truth  is  enshrined  therein  as  a  lamp  m  a 
tempde,  a  revelation,  the  light  of  its  life, — ^the  liffht  of  every 
man  coming  into  the  world.  When  the  three  me&ods  become 
one,  we  will  acknowledge  ourselves  the  disciples  of  Messrs. 
Comte  cmd  Lewes;  until  then,  we  will  believe  them  to  be  three 
forms  of  one  and  the  same  mind, — ^three  powers  adapted  to  the 
occasions  and  the  objects  about  which  it  was  ordamed  to  be 
conversant. 

One  would  suppose,  from  the  abuse  bestowed  on  the  Philoso- 
phers, and  the  plaudits  accumulated  on  the  Positive  Sciolists, 
that  the  three  powers  presumed  by  the  three  historical  stages 
of  scientific  developement,  were  the  discovery  of  M.  Comte. 
But  no  such  thing ;  they  are  due  to  the  sage  of  Konigsberg, 
Immanuel  Kant.  The  ^^  Reason,  practical  and  speculative," 
the  "Understanding"  and  the  "Sense"  of  his  Transcendental 
Criticism,  are  precisely  the  three  powers  and  faculties  of  the 
human  mind  which  must  needs  initiate  the  predicated  three- 
fold developement. 

Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Lewes,  he  has  completely  misunder- 
stood Kant,  and  the  results  of  his  system,  which  amount  al- 
together simply  to  a  declaration  of  philosophical  ignorance,— 
a  declaration,  however,  that  allows  a  much  larger  mai^in  for 
knowledge  than  contemplated  by  our  Biographical  Historian. 
At  the  same  time,  he  ascribes  more  to  the  founder  of  Transcend- 
entalism than  for  himself  he  ever  claimed.  For  instance,  ac- 
cording to  Kant,  our  empirical  knowledge  is  limited  to  the 
mere  appearances  of  things ;  of  all  beyond  we  are  empirically 
ignorant.  Now,  Mr.  Lewes  makes  Kant  to  decide  on  the  ve- 
racity of  human  consciousness ;  whereas,  the  utmost  statement 
made  by  the  Konigsberg  sage  is  this :  Whether  veracious  or 
not,  the  human  consciousness  is  the  only  standard  to  which  we 
can  appeal.  Indeed,  touching  knowledge  both  cL  priori  and 
i  posteriorly  Kant  confessed  equal  ignorance  whether  or  not 
either  was  correlated  to  Being  independent  of  our  own.  What- 
ever answer  might  be  given  to  this  question  would  be  an 
influence  only, — whether  on  the  positive  or  negative  side, — 
whether  in  behalf  of  faith  or  doubt.  Mr.  Lewes  complains, 
because  Philosophy  has  not  answered  dogmatically  one  way  or 
the  other.  Is  not  such  a  complaint  excessively  fooUsh  ?  For 
what  is  Philosophy,  if  not  a  state  of  mind  acquiescent  in  this 
result  as  the  only  possible  one  attainable,  and  a  recognition  of 
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its  wisdom?  Between  theito  two  poles  of  Doubt  and  Faith^ 
there  is  room  for  that  inter-play^  without  which  there  were  no 
vitality.  The  life  of  Philosophy  subsists,  because  of  that  very 
condition  to  which  Mr.  Lewes  would  put  an  end.  Why,  like 
the  dull  ass,  spurns  he  at  the  j^oad  ?  rhilosophers  since  Kant, 
down  to  Heeel,  have,  it  is  con&sed,  been  accumulating  reasons 
in  favour  of  belief  or  scepticism ;  this,  however,  is  their  voca- 
tion. Could  Mr.  Lewes  aeprive  them  of  it  to-morrow,  still  the 
great  trial  of  humanity,  thus  involved  in  its  very  constitution, 
would  continue,  but  it  would  have  no  advocate, — ^no  orator; 
suffering  man  would  perish  in  silence. 

Of  Kant,  however,  we  desire  to  write  little ;  not  because 
he  deserves  little,  but  because  much  has  already  been  written 
cm  him ;  Mr.  Lewes  will  compel  us,  however,  to  refer  to  him 
often.  The  sage  of  Kbniesber^,  beginning  as  a  dogmatist  in 
the  school  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolff,  became  a  sceptic  in  that  of 
Hume,  and  a  critic  in  his  own.  Then  followed  Fichte,  Schlegel, 
and  Heeel.  More  is  known  of  the  first  than  the  two  latter. 
Schlegel  includes  in  some  sort  all  the  systems  impUed ;  and, 
as  the  exponent  of  two  philosophical  systems, — one  of  his 
younger  and  the  other  of  his  later  days,  presents  himself  to  us 
as  the  synthesis,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Old  and  the  New,  not 
only  in  their  extreme  antagonism,  but  in  the  intermediate  de- 
grees, whereby  the  mighty  opposites  may  be  reconciled  and 
correlated. 

Worthy  effects  have  been  indeed  made  to  effect  the  pre- 
dicated  union,— to  do  what  Schelling  has  as  yet  left  undone. 
Would  that  we  had  received  this  service  at  the  hands  of  the 
principal, — perhaps  we  yet  shall,  but  can  scarcely  afford  to 
wait.  Our  own  Coleridge  (whose  philosophical  works  Mr. 
Lewes  strangely  ignores  in  his  history)  was  haunted  through- 
out his  career  with  the  influence  and  authority  of  Schelling ; 
and  nearly  his  last  words  on  his  death-bed  were  a  warning 
against  the  pantheistic  tendency  which  he  supposed,  but  we 
hope  erroneously,  to  belong  to  Schelling's  later  speculations. 
A  full  review  of  this  subject,  therefore,  would  include  a  survey 
of  philosophy,  not  only  as  prosecuted  in  Germany,  but  in 
England.  The  narrow  limits  to  which  we  are  confined,  will 
compel  us  to  imply  much  more  than  we  can  express.  The 
utmost  we  can  effect  will  be  to  indicate  and  suggest  topics 
of  consideration  and  methods  of  solution.  For  the  precise 
statement  of  propositions,  of  elaborate  arguments,  and  conclusive 
demonstrations,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  literature 
itself  which  gives  rise  to  our  remarks.  Better  still,  if  our 
slender  efforts  should  lead  him  to  think  for  himself,  and  induce 
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him  to  work  out,  in  his  own  moral  and  intellectual  being,  the 
truths  which  are  hidden  in  the  depths  of  the  soul,  and  the  prin- 
ciples which  identify  the  human  spirit  while  they  unite  it  with 
the  divine. 

One  may  imagine  that  the  interest  of  the  German  student  in 
the  opinions  of  Schelling  has  revived,  and  increased  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extraordinary  fact  to  which  we  have  alluded ; 
namely,  the  spectacle  of  a  great  author,  late  in  life,  presenting 
a  matured  system,  designed  to  correct  and  complete  the  phi- 
losophy of  his  youth.  Schelling  first  appeared  in  1790, — 
Hegel,  two  years  later :  both  began  as  philosophic  theologians. 
Schelling's  treatise  was  on  the  myths,  historic  sagas,  and  phi- 
losophemes  of  the  antients.  Four  years  later,  however,  and  we 
find  him  expatiating  in  the  less  freauented  regions  of  pure  phi- 
losophy. He  had  begun  to  speculate  on  the  possibility  of  a 
form  of  General  Philosophy,  and  prosecuted  his  studies  in  an 
altogether  subjective  and  ideal  manner.  The  categories  of 
Kant  were  insufficient  for  his  purposes.  He  proposed  to  add 
the  "  I  am,"  as  the  crown  and  necessary  completion  of  a  perfect 
system.  Thus  at  once  he  leaped  from  the  interpretation  of  the 
myth  world  to  the  daring  reformation  of  a  living  philosophy, 
which  had  in  modem  times  placed  its  author  on  a  level  wiUi 
Aristotle  and  Plato  in  past  ages.  In  doing  this,  says  Karl 
Rosenkranz,  Schelling  was  led  by  the  force  of  progress  to 
assume  a  poetic-prophetic  tone,  which  marked  him  out  to  be 
the  Man  ot  the  Age. 

Schelling  was  not  the  first  who  had  perceived  the  importance 
of  the  Ego-istic  formula  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  full  phi- 
losophical scheme.  This,  in  fact,  was  the  distinguishing  point 
of  Fichte's  system,  as  discriminated  from  Kant  s.  In  leaving 
the  dogmatism  of  Leibnitz  and  Des  Cartes,  and  delivering  him- 
self from  the  scepticism  of  Hume,  Kant  had  become  so  critical 
as  to  reserve  to  himself  no  power  of  reconstruction.  He  was 
just  enabled  to  define  the  limits  of  philosophy,  but  not  to  en- 
large its  conquests.  Master  of  its  intuitions,  both  pure  and  em- 
pirical, he  trembled  to  correlate  them  with  corre$pondent  being, 
and  contemplated  them  simply  as  modifications  of  his  own,  not 
daring,  however,  to  affirm  his  own,  from  the  impossibility,  as  he 
supposed,  of  perceiving  it  as  an  intuition.  Succeeding  writers 
were  not  contented  to  accede  to  this  impossibility ;  and  hence  it 
became  necessary  to  add  to  transcenaentalism  some  astrolo- 
gical statements,  which,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  merely 
tentative  to  the  present  hour ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  we  may 
safely  affirm  that  the  Philosophy  of  Being  yet  requires  its  cri- 
tique.   There  is,  however,  a  strong  desire  and  instinct  for  it. 
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wherever  the  study  of  philosophy  is  professed ;  and  where  this 
exists,  there  potentially  is  involved,  as  in  its  embryo,  the  thing 
desired,  and  at  no  distant  day,  doubtless,  it  will  see  the  light, — 
a  new-born  spirit  sent  into  the  world,  and  "  heaven  lying  about 
it  in  its  infancy."  How  gradually,  and  with  what  inter-depen- 
dence, are  the  truths  of  philosophy  evolved ! 

We  confess,  that  we  had  given  Mr.  Lewes  credit  for  possess- 
ing more  insight  into  Hegel's  system  than  he  has  shown  in  his 
brief  account  of  it.  The  errors  which  he  has  committed  in  so 
small  a  space  are  preposterous,  yet  so  obvious  as  to  be  surpris- 
ing. HeffeFs  leading  proposition  is,  *'  Seyn  und  Nicht;  ist 
dasselbe : '  this  Mr.  Lewes  translates,  ^^  Being  and  Non- Being 
are  the  same."  Absurd  !  But  it  is  Mr.  Lewes's  absurdity,  not 
HegeFs.  The  author  himself  said,  that  ^^  Being  and  Nothing  is 
the  same ;" — meaning  by  Being  the  essential  Substratum  that 
supports  Accidents,  which  the  merest  tyro  in  logic  is  aware  is 
7io  perceivable  Thing.  Long  enough  before  Hegel,  our  own 
Soame  Jenyns  wrote  an  essay,  proving  that  the  definitions  of 
Eternity  and  Nothing  are  identical ;  which  many  readers,  and 
perhaps  the  author  himself,  mistook  as  determming  the  non* 
oeing  of  the  former,  whereas  it  only  decides  its  non-percipiency 
by  the  senses.  Moreover,  Mr.  Lewes,  in  our  apprehension, 
misstates  Hegel's  leading  doctrine  as  the  Principle  of  the 
Identity  of  Contraries; — we  should  have  preferred  the  term 
"  Opposites,"  as  more  convenient.  The  two  banks  of  a  stream, 
for  instance,  are  opposites, — the  stream  itself  is  properly  the 
only  contrary  of  botn.  Now  both  these  banks  are  identified  as 
being,  each  a  bank,  and  further  as  being  each,  according  to  the 
position  in  which  they  are  viewed,  indilBPerently  right  or  left. 
Such  are  the  Opposites  meant  by  H^gel.  Being  and  Nothing, 
for  instance,  are  the  same  proposition  both  affirmatively  and 
negatively  stated ; — when  contemplated  super-sensuously  it  is 
"  Being ;"  when  sensuously,  it  is  "  Nothing.'*  The  fundamen- 
tal error,  involving  an  absurdity,  which  Mr.  Lewes  has  thus 
hastily  foisted  on  his  author,  infects  his  entire  account  of 
Hegel's  system,  and  enables  the  critic  to  pretend  a  superiority 
which  does  not  of  right  belong  to  him.  Mr.  Lewes  is  indeed 
exceedingly  funny  on  the  consequences  of  his  own  blunder. 
And  yet  he  must  have  suspected  that  there  was  something 
wrong ;  for  he  writes,  (p.  219-20,  vol.  iv.)  "  The  reader  must 
not  suppose  that  the  absurdities  of  Hegel's  system  are  so 
apparent  in  his  works  as  in  our  exposition."  We  should 
think  not ! 

With  similar  complacency  Mr.  Lewes  asserts,  that  "  Modem 
Philosophy  has  staked  its  pretensions  on  the  one  question : 
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have  we  any  ideas  independent  of  experience  ?"  and,  that  ''the 
answer  always  ends  in  a  negoHve.^^  How  is  that  ?  Was  not 
Kant's  answer  in  the  affirmative  ?  Oh,  yes !  But  then,  in  Mr. 
Lewes's  opinion,  Kant's  reasons  are  unsatisfactory ;  and  so,  in 
our  opinion,  are  Mr.  Lewes's  reasons  in  attempted  refutation  of 
Kant.  And  this  is  the  waj  that  our  philosophical  bic^rapher 
propcHses  to  prove  that  a  science  of  metaphysics  is  impossible ; 
this,  indeed,  is  the  one  pivot  on  which  Mr.  Lewes's  argument 
turns.  The  world  will  judge  between  him  and  the  si^e  of 
Konigsberg. 

Never  have  we  encountered  any  thing  so  feeble  as  Mr.  Lewes's 
attempt  to  disprove  the  existence  of  h  priori  ideas.  The  neces- 
sary truth  that  ''  two  parallel  lines  cannot  enclose  space,"  he 
tells  us,  is  derived  from  sensuous  experience.  His  proof  is,  that 
''  the  tendency  of  the  mind  unquesttonably  is  to  fency  that  the 
two  lines  will  meet  at  some  point ;  it  is  experience/'  he  says, 
"  which  corrects  this  tendency."  And  then,  with  singular  fatu- 
ity, adds,  that  ''  there  are  many  analogies  in  nature  to  suggest 
the  meeting  of  the  two  lines."  If  so,  experience  does  not  cor* 
rect,  but  confirm  the  mental  tendency  alleged.  •  For  vdiat  is 
analogy  but  another  word  for  experience  ?  In  the  next  sentence, 
however,  he  tells  us  it  is  "  reflective  experience"  which  connects 
the  evidence  of  these  analogies.  In  what  does  ''  reflective  ex- 
perience" difier  from  analogical  experience?  If  the  word  ''  re- 
flective" implies  any  thing  not  given  in  the  analo^es,  in  the 
experiences  thus  compared  or  otherwise  contrasted,  then  that 
thing,  whaterer  it  is,  is  the  ci  priori  power  contended  for.  If  no 
such  implication  be  assumed,  then  all  is  given  in  the  analogies, 
which,  nerertheless,  as  such  imply  an  i  priori  power  of  compa- 
rison ;  or  if  not,  then  all  it  given  in  the  series  of  experiences 
without  any  such  power.  But  whether  one  or  the  other,  some- 
thing higher  than  either  is  implied  in  a  "  reflective  experience^ 
for  tne  correction  of  both.  Thus,  in  attempting  to  refute  the 
existence  of  one  cL  priori  idea,  Mr.  Lewes  has  assumed  at  least 
two. 

This  is  unlucky ;  perhaps  next  time  he  may  be  more  fortunate. 
We  shall  see.  Meantime,  we  must  proceed  one  step  further  with 
the  illustration. 

"  In  carrying  out,  imaginatively,  the  two  straight  lines  into  infinity, 
we  have  a  tendency  to  make  them  approach ;  we  can  only  correct 
this  by  a  recurrence  to  our  experience  of  straight  lines  ;  we  must 
call  up  a  distinct  image  of  a  straight  line,  and  then  we  see  that  it 
cannot  inclose  space." 

Unfortunate  Lewes !     "  Our  experience  of  straight  lines," 
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forsooth !  Why,  we  never  had  experieiice  of  one !  Never  was 
such  given  in  sensuous  intuition !  '^  Distinct  image  of  a  straight 
line!'*  Ay^  indeed,  as  an  i  priori  idea  this  is  possible,  but 
not  otherwise.     Such  idea  is  its  only  image  ! 

Instance  second  :  Relations  of  Number.  "  We  cannot,"  says 
Dr.  Whewell,  "  by  any  freak  of  thought  imagine  three  and  two 
to  make  seven.''  Mr.  Lewes  says  we  can !  Why  ?  Because, 
'^  if  he  had  been  asked  the  question  before  he  had  learned  to 
reckon,  he  would  have  imagined  seven  quite  as  easily  as  five.'' 
How,  hefore  he  had  learned  to  reckon,  he  could  have  imagined 
any  number  without  an  i  priori  faculty,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  con* 
ceive.  But  grant  the  assumption ;  the  real  question  at  issue  is, 
what  enables  him  to  learn  to  reckon  ?  Could  you  teach  a  man 
to  see  who  had  no  eyes  ?  As  little  could  you  teach  a  man  to 
reckon  who  had  no  faculty  of  number.  That  the  relations  of 
number  are  what  they  are,  is  in  each  instance  a  necessary  truth, 
independent  of  expenence,  and  holding  of  the  law  of  number  as 
a  constituent  principle  of  our  intellectual  operations,  by  which 
alone  the  individual  is  enabled  to  learn  the  art  of  reckoning.  As 
easily  might  yoxx  deny  genius  to  the  painter,  because  painting 
must  be  acquired  as  an  art.  Who  taught  the  first  reckoner  ? 
thejfir^  painter?     Mr.  Lewes  evidently  twaddles. 

Instance  third :  "  Every  e£Pect  must  have  a  cause."  So  says 
Kant.  What  his  biographer?  Experience  certainly  cannot 
guarantee  this  truth,  but  it  can  suggest  it.  How  ?  "  In  obe- 
dience to  a  law  of  human  nature."  How  this  man  cheats  him- 
self with  phrases !  Why  this  law  is  the  constituent  principle 
in  the  human  being  sought  for,  the  a  priori  idea  itself.  The 
wag  has  been  making  "  stone  broth"  all  the  while,  with  a  little 
meat  in  it.  His  supposed  success,  however,  encourages  him  to 
become  complacently  audacious.  He  feels  qualified  to  take  the 
part  of  the  atheist  on  the  strength  of  it  The  first  cause  has  no 
prior  cause ;  therefore  "Every  effect,  event,  or  existence  has  not 
a  cause,"  or  atheism  is  not  assailable.  In  like  manner  he  ai^ues 
on  the  doctrine  of  Free  Will.  Poor  sophist !  Kant  might  have 
taught  him  that  the  relation  between  Cause  and  Effect  is  a  law 
of  the  mind  only  applicable  to  the  realm  of  natuittl  philosophy, 
and  has  no  validity  in  the  kingdom  of  Ends,  has  no  force  in  re- 
lation to  the  doctrine  of  Free  Will.  It  is  confined  to  the  created, 
the  phenomenal  universe.  But  Mr.  Lewes  is  willing  to  admit 
it  as  a  psychological  law.  What  more,  then,  does  he  seek  ? 
That  sufficiently  establishes  its  a  priori  character,  which  is  all 
that  concerns  the  argument ;  but,  as  such,  "  it  is  founded  en- 
tirely on  experience.'*  Whew  !  A  repetition,  now,  of  an  old 
error.     On  the  contrary,  experience  is  founded  entirely  on  it. 
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This  is  the  whole  di£Perence,  and  the  non*perception  of  it  is  the 
pervading  error  of  Mr.  Lewes's  book.  Attention  to  this  point 
will  save  the  reader  a  world  of  trouble,  and  guard  him  against 
partaking  in  the  author's  blunder.  Again,  we  are  compelled  to 
show  how  much  the  latter  is  the  slave  of  a  phrase.  ^' in  every 
particular  act  of  causation,  our  belief,"  says  Lewes,  '^  will  be  the 
simple  result  of  experience.  For  the  belief  in  the  general  pro- 
position, there  is  no  other  ground  than  that  of  reason ;  which, 
generalizing  the  particular  acts,  from  them  deduces  the  univer- 
sal proposition."  No  other  ground  than  that  of  reason  I  And 
is  not  tnat  enough  V  Is  not  that  the  very  oi  priori  condition  re- 
quired ?  Whether  it  proceeds  by  generaUzation  or  not,  is  another 
inquiry:  the  present  question  is,  what  makes  the  generaliza- 
tion possible  ?  Mr.  Lewes  has  in  this  instance,  as  in  one  above, 
supplied  the  answer  without  apparently  understanding  it.  In  a 
word,  d  priori  ideas  are  the  fundamental  laws  of  thought.  Mr. 
Lewes,  however,  gets  up  a  sham  fight  between  fundamental 
ideas  and  fundamental  laws,  and  perhaps  decides  for  the  lat- 
ter against  the  former.  Homer  sometimes  nods,  but  Lewes 
always  snores.  He  talks  in  his  dream,  but  his  articulation  is  a 
perpetual  grunt. 

The  following  specimen  of  as  unmitigated  trash  as  ever  we 
read,  must  be  quoted  in  extenso: — 

**  If  we  had  only  the  experience  of  one  fact  of  causation,  we  should 
always  believe  in  that  fact — we  should  always  believe  that  all  candles 
would  bum.  To  make  many  similar  experiences  of  the  conjunction 
of  cause  and  effect,  is  not  only  to  have  many  beliefs  in  particular  acts 
of  causation,  it  is  also  to  collect  materials  for  a  wide  generalization ; 
and,  from  those  known  conjunctions,  to  pronounce  that  formula  of 
universal  conjunction  applied  to  unknown  and  yet  unborn  events. 
This  latter  process,  however,  is  performed  by  few.  All  believe  irre- 
sistibly in  particular  acts  of  causation.  Few  believe  in  universal 
causation  ;  and  those  few  not  till  after  considerable  reflection.  Phi- 
losophers, indeed,  assure  us  that  this  belief  is  universal ;  that  it  is  an 
instinct ;  a  Jaw  of  the  mind ;  a  Fundamental  Idea.  But  philosophers 
are  too  apt  to  argue  without  reference  to  the  facts ;  like  the  French- 
man, whose  system  being  reproached  as  contrary  to  facts,  replied, 
"  So  much  the  worse  for  the  facts,— Tan^  pis  pour  les  faits  .'"  If 
philosophers  would  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  amongst  intelligent 
people  they  would  find  that,  so  far  from  the  belief  in  question  being 
instinctive  and  irresistible,  the  greater  proportion  have  no  conscious- 
ness at  all  of  such  an  instincts— the  belief  never  having  once  pre- 
sented itself  to  their  minds — the  proposition  requiring  a  great  deal 
of  explanation  and  argument  before  it  could  be  received ;  and  amongst 
those  persons  many  would  absolutely  refuse  to  admit  the  truth  of  the 
proposition.     Those  who  live  only  amongst  philosophers  will  doubt 
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bis.  We  can,  however,  declare  that  it  has  more  than  once  come 
within  our  experience.  We  have  argued  even  with  an  intelligent 
^student  of  chemistry,  whom  we  found  it  impossible  to  convince 
that  the  law,  *  Every  event  having  some  cause,*  was  universal.  He 
not  only  could  conceive  it  to  be  otherwise  in  the  moon,  but  looked 
upon  our  argument  as  an  unwarrantable  assumption.  The  mystery 
of  this  was,  that  he  had  never  read  any  metaphysics.  So  much  for 
the  instinct ;  so  much  for  the  irresistibility !  Here  is  an  instinctive 
belief,  which,  unlike  all  other  instinctive  beliefs,  never  presents  itself 
to  our  consciousness ;  and  when  presented,  is  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty accepted,  and  accepted  only  by  some.  Compare  this  with  any 
other  instinctive  belief, — ^that  in  the  existence  of  our  external  world, 
for  instance, — and  see  what  characters  the  two  have  in  common.  Ask 
a  boor  if  he  believes  in  the  existence  of  the  world,  and  he  will  deem 
you  mad  that  you  ask  him.  Ask  an  ordinary  man  if  he  believe  that 
every  effect  must  have  a  cause,  and  the  chances  are  that  he  will  tell 
you  that  he  does  not  know :  he  will  ask  you  to  explain  why  it  must.'* 

So  much  for  this  precious  paragraph.  Absurd  as  it  is,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  fair  enough  specimen  of  the  empirical  method  of 
philosophising.  Mr.  Lewes  is,  in  his  way,  a  Cagliostro  among 
quacks.  He  seeks  for  an  answer  from  those  who  have  never 
cultivated  the  habit  of  self-reflection,  touching  a  law  of  the 
mind.     He  puzzlingly  asks  them  to  answer,  speculatively,  a 

3uestion  for  which  they  are  unprepared ;  and  which,  moreover, 
emands  an  answer  wholly  practical.  He  asks  them  concerning 
their  belief  as  instinctive  in  universal  causation,  and  because 
they  have  never  thought  of  it  before,  and  are  incapable  for  the 
nonce  of  making  or  accepting  a  theory,  declares  that  they  are 
naturally  unconsciotis  of  having  such  a  faculty.  Does  the  truth, 
then,  depend  i>irtheir«aym^  "yes"  or  "no?"  Is  their  articulated 
affirmation  the  proof  without  which  there  is  no  case  for  the  jury? 
There  have  been  persons  who  have  denied  the  existence  of  the 
external  world ;  but  would  they  venture  to  strike  their  foot  against 
a  sharp  granite  projection,  in  the  belief  that  they  would  not 
suffer  contact?  Would  those  persons  who  could  not  under- 
stand what  Mr.  Lewes  meant  by  the  law  of  universal  causation 
as  a  fundamental  idea, — would  his  chemical  student,  ignorant  of 
metaphysics, — thrust  his  hand  into  the  flame,  not  expecting  that 
fire  would  bum  ?  Whatever  might  be  his  speculations  on  the 
lunar  planet,  he  would  act  in  this  as  if  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  were  indubitable.  It  is  not  with  the  lips,  but  with  the  life 
that  such  great  truths  are  affirmed.  It  matters  not  that  an 
ignorant  youth  may  state,  that  "  he  can  conceive  it  otherwise  in 
the  moon  ;*'  they  are  words  without  meaning  that  he  utters.  He 
cannot  so  conceive  the  case ;  and  were  he,  as  a  poet  or  fabulist, 
VOL.  VIII.— NO.  ir.  2  c 
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to  set  about  describing  the  probable  course  of  things  in  the  moon, 
would  find  himself  compelled  at  every  turn  to  make  the  assump*- 
tion  that  he  had  declared  to  be  unwarrantable.  He  could  con- 
ceive nothing  there,  or  any  where  else,  other  or  otherwise ;  he 
would  find  it,  indeed,  an  irresistible  instinct — a  law  of  the  mind, 
a  fundamental  idea — which  he  might  deny,  as  he  might  his  own 
being,  in  words ;  but  which,  like  his  own  being,  would  neces- 
sarily affirm  itself  in  all  his  doing  and  suffering,  nay,  even  in 
the  very  denial  itself. 

No  further  proof  can  be  needed  that  Mr.  Lewes  has  all  along 
been  dealing  with  words,  not  things, — with  verbal  quibbles,  not 
realities ;  and  this  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  oblivious, 
sometimes,  of  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  terms  he  employs: 
e.  g.  speaking  of  the  idea  of  causality  as  inherent  in  the  human 
mind,  ne  thinks  that  he  refutes  the  assumption  by  exclaiming, 
in  his  boisterous  manner,--"* 

*'  We  might  as  rationally  argue,  that  a  child  cannot  have  an  idea  of 
a  man,  without  previously  having  a  fundamental  idea  of  humanity  !  " 

What  is  there  so  preposterous  in  the  proposition  as  to  awaken 
so  much  contemptuous  emphasis  ?  What  is  there  in  it  prepos- 
terous at  all  ?  A  child  may  be  said  not  only  to  have,  but  even 
to  be,  "a  fundamental  idea  of  humanity  !"  A  certain  poet  has 
said,  "The  Child  is  Father  of  the  Man;"  it  is  certamly  the 
antecedent  condition  of  the  man.  '  The  possibilities  of  childhood 
— are  they  ever  realized  in  manhood  ?  Whatever  is  possible  of 
humanity,  may  be  reasonably  predicated  of  any  child, — how 
unreasonably  of  any  man  !  The  child  is  greater  than  any  man; 
its  will  is  sovereign,  its  wants  pre-ordinate,  its  welfare  exclusive 
— all  are  its  ministers,  its  guardians ;  before  it  can  speak  to  com- 
mand, service  is  supplied  ;  before  it  can  think  or  wish,  the  world 
has  become  tributary  to  its  comfort,  its  support.  Were  it  other- 
wise, no  child  would  become  a  man,  and  the  race  were  soon 
extinct.  Ay,  the  fundamental  idea  of  humanity  is  in  the  child, — 
so  shines  through  the  child  that  all  recognise  it,  both  wise  and 
simple.  But  it  grows  dimmer  year  by  year, — ^narrower  too. 
The  universal  contracts  into  the  general, — ^that  into  the  special, 
and  the  special  into  the  individual.  Those  large  possibilities 
have  at  last  dwindled  into  a  small  actuality.  What  the  Child 
might  have  been,  and  what  the  Man  is, — O  the  difference  ! 
But  Mr.  Lewes  would,  doubtless,  require  that  the  child  should 
utter  in  words  "  the  fundamental  idea  of  humanity,"  which  it 
necessarily  possesses  in  fact.  But  no  ideas  are  utterable  in 
words  at  all  at  any  period  of  life.  They  are  simply,  at  all  ages, 
the  manifesting  acts  of  an  intelligent  being,  which  precede  not 
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only  words,  but  thoughts,  and  survive  them  as  eternal  subjecti- 
vities. They  are  not  the  products  of  the  speculative  faculty,  but 
its  authors ;  and  transcend  while  they  pervade  all  conception 
and  all  expression.  They  are  powers — ^principles,  constituent 
as  well  as  regulative.  They  belong  to  the  Child,  the  Boy,  and 
the  Man;  but  eminently  to  the  first,  for  they  are  the  first 
beginnings  of  life,  the  earliest  indications  of  being  to  itself. 

Mr.  Lewes  will  affect  not  to  understand  this;  for  once  admit- 
ted, there  were  an  end  to  the  verbal  quibbling  which  gives  an 
air  of  cleverness  and  wit  to  his  book.  It  would  deprive  him  of 
the  apparent  superiority  to  which  he  pretends.  Take  him  at 
his  own  valuation,  and  no  philosopher,  ancient  or  modem,  has 
equal  authority.  He  annihilates  both  Kant  and  Aristotle  with 
almost  a  word.  "  Such,"  he  writes  in  one  place,  "  are  Kant's 
famous  categories.  Upon  them  we  need  make  no  comment. 
They  are  little  better  than  those  of  Aristotle,  which  we  before 
declared  to  be  useless.''  We  cannot  permit  either  Aristotle  or 
Kant  to  be  snubbed  after  this  fashion.  The  categories  of  the 
former  have,  it  is  true,  been  found  defective ;  still  the  attempt 
at  order  and  arrangement  implied  by  them  was  laudable  and 
philosophical.  It  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  Kant's  are  defect- 
ive ;  Mr.  Lewes  has  not  even  attempted  the  task.  His  assertion, 
moreover,  is  perfectly  gratuitous.  What  are  called  by  Kant, 
"  the  Categories  of  the  Understanding,"  form  his  great  discovery. 
Whatever  else  may  be  short-lived  in  his  system,  these  must  stand. 
We  may  call  some  of  them,  perhaps,  by  other  or  better  names, 
but  in  number  and  nature  they  are  unalterable.  We  may  defy 
Mr.  Lewes  to  add  or  omit  one.  The  laws  that  predispose  our 
conceptions  of  things,  are  in  them  determined — the  analysis  is 
complete ;  it  is  not  susceptible  of  any  essential  change.  They 
must  last  for  ever,  the  crowning  glory  of  the  critical  philosophy ; 
as  little  to  be  sneered  away  by  the  sciolist,  as  to  be  appreciated 
by  the  profane. 

In  what  we  have  written,  we  have  no  wish  to  undervalue  the 
claims  of  physical  science,  or  to  overvalue  those  of  metaphysical 
philosophy,  but  to  prevent  either  from  being  wantonly  or  incon- 
siderately wronged.  The  truths  of  philosophy  are  so  much  "  the 
immediate  jewels  of  our  souls,"  that  with  them  go  all  the  attri- 
butes that  distinguish  "  immortal  man"  from  **  a  shuttle-cock." 
It  is  confessed  that  science  is  their  product.  But  then  it  is 
stated  that  science  is  progressive.  As  the  statement  is  generally 
understood,  there  is  a  fallacy  in  it.  A  serious  fallacy  lurks  in 
the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Lewes  has  made  it. 

"  The  history  of  science,"  (says  he,)  "  is  the  history  of  progress. 

2  c  2 
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So  far  from  the  same  questions  being  discussed  in  the  same  way  as 
they  were  in  ancient  Greece,  they  do  not  remain  the  same  for  two 
generations.  In  some  sciences, — chemistry  for  example, — ten  years 
suffice  to  render  a  book  so  behind  the  state  of  knowledge  as  to  be 
almost  useless." 

And  this  uselessness  of  the  old  books,  is  quietly  advanced  as 
evidence  of  progress  !  We,  however,  are  temptea  to  inquire — 
Why  have  they  become  useless?  Why,  but  because  of  the 
errors  in  them  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  corrected  in  sub- 
sequent works?  In  another  ten  years  these  subsequent  works 
will  in  like  manner  be  superseded,  it  having  been,  meantime, 
found  that  one  error  only  nas  substituted  another.  This,  if  it 
be  progress,  is  progress  without  permanence.  Mr.  Lewes  tells 
us,  however,  that  such  so-called  progress  is  also  in  a  linear,  not 
a  circular  direction.  It  may  be  so ;  but  this  line  or  direction, 
nevertheless,  does  not  prevent  science  from  repeating  ancient 
verities.  The  nebular  nypothesis,  for  instance,  if  it  could  be 
established  would  only  prove,  what  Moses  long  ago  stated,  that 
the  first  fact  in  creation  is  the  existence  of  light.  Mr.  Faraday's 
recent  experiments  have  the  same  tendency.  Science,  then,  if 
not  circular,  sometimes  retrogrades.  .  It  frequently  turns  back 
for  its  original  starting  point,  and  recommences  its  journey. 
What  it  retains,  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent  reference;  only 
what  it  abandons  it  leaves  for  ever.  It  ever  travels  back  to 
truths;  it  moves  perpetually  forward  in  escaping  from  error. 
Yet  if,  on  the  other  hand.  Philosophy  also  recurs  to  some  neces^ 
sary  truths^  no  terms  are  then  sufficiently  ignominious,  in  Mr. 
Lewes's  opinion,  to  express  his  sense  of  the  transgression.  In 
detecting  any  such  recurrence,  his  object  is,  he  tells  us — 

**  To  point  a  moral,  and  to  show  how  the  same  forms  of  error  re- 
appear in  history,  and  how  the  labour  of  so  many  centuries  has  not 
advanced  the  human  mind  in  this  direction  one  single  step." 

What  we  have  above  called  "necessary  truths,"  the  reader 
will  perceive  Mr.  Lewes  here  calls  "forms  of  error."  It  is  thus 
that  the  sophist  perpetually  begs  the  question.  Are  they  "  forms 
of  error,"  or  "  necessary  truths  ?"  Is  not  in  fact,  their  necessity 
and  eternity  implicated  in  this  recurrence?  We  acknowledge 
Mr.  Lewes's  statement  to  be  true,  but  not  his  inferences.  Both 
are  involved  in  the  following  quotation: — 

"  Philosophy  only  moves  in  the  same  endless  circle.  Its  first 
principles  are  as  much  a  matter  of  dispute  as  they  were  two  thousand 
years  ago.  It  has  made  no  progress,  although  in  constant  movement. 
Precisely  the  same  questions  are  being  agitated  in  Germany  at  this 
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moment,  as  were  being  discussed  in  ancient  Greece;  and,  with  no 
better  means  of  solving  them,  with  no  better  hopes  of  success.  The 
united  force  of  thousands  of  intellects,  some  of  them  among  the 
greatest  that  have  made  the  past  illustrious,  has  been  steadily  concen- 
trated on  problems  supposed  to  be  of  vital  importance,  and  believed 
to  be  perfectly  susceptible  of  solution,  without  the  least  result.  All 
this  meditation  and  discussion  has  not  even  established  a  few  first 
principles.  Centuries  of  labour  have  not  produced  any  perceptible 
progress," 

Mr.  Lewes's  statement,  and  his  inferences,  are  so  chaotically 
involved  in  the  above  quotation,  that  it  becomes  a  solemn  duty 
to  separate  the  false  from  the  true,  so  nefariously  confounded  in 
this  flagitious  specimen  of  the  style  composite ;  a  style  framed 
expressly,  as  it  would  seem,  to  deceive  the  mcautious  reader — ex- 
pressly to  prevent  the  popular  mind  from  making  the  slightest 
attempt  at  discrimination.  This,  however,  is  one  favourite  cha- 
racteristic of  cheap  literature.  Thus  the  mercenary  rhetorician 
of  old  abused  the  divine  art  of  eloquence,  in  order  that  by  means 
of  vulgar  delusions  he  might  drive  a  venal  trade  !  What  is  true 
in  the  statement,  might  be  thus  worded :  that,  ^'  while  Science, 
occupied  in  the  pursuit  of  phenomena,  and  in  guessing  at  the 
general  laws  by  which  they  are  governed,  is  necessarily  subject 
to  perpetual  alterations,  Philosophy  is  simply  engaged  in  re- 
producing the  eternal  ideas  with  which  it  is  habitually  versant ; 
not,  however,  as  truths  received  on  the  authority  of  a  teacher, 
but  on  the  re-creations  of  a  living  faculty,  capable  of  self-con- 
templation." This  is  the  plain  fact ;  in  the  light  of  which  pro- 
ceed we  now  to  analyze  the  confused  matter  of  the  paragraph 
extracted. 

Mr.  Lewes  virtually  confesses,  that  the  same  "first  principles" 
as  of  old,  are  recognised  in  our  modern  disputes.  His  only 
charge  is,  that  men  disputed  on  them  two  thousand  years  ago, 
and  are  disputing  now.  They  have  not  yet  been,  like  most  of 
the  supposed  discoveries  of  science,  discarded  as  obsolete  errors, 
but  men  continue  to  have  relative  to  them  the  same  points  in 
debate.  This  is  a  fact :  is  there  not  something  in  it  ?  If  in 
Science  there  has  been  progress  without  permanence,  in  Philo- 
sophy there  has  at  any  rate  been  permanence,  if  not  progress. 
What,  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the  disputes  alluded  to,  whe- 
ther ancient  or  modern,  are  not  so  much  intellectual  as  moral  ? 
The  "First  Principles"  spoken  of  are,  indirectly,  like  Eternal 
Facts,  ever  present ;  but  as  they  relate  to  the  being  of  a  God, 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  the  Causation  of  the  Universe, 
and  as  the  doctrines  relative  to  these  high  questions  lead  to  the 
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acceptance  of  certain  moral  laws^  against  which  the  animal,  and 
even  the  intellectual  man,  is,  as  such,  in  perpetual  contention, 
the  contending  disputes  concerning  them  testify  at  once  to  their 
existence  and  operation,  and  might  indeed  have  been  expected. 
Had  men  ceased  to  dispute  about  them,  then  Mr.  Lewes  might 
have  had  an  argument ;  as  it  is,  he  has  not  the  shadow  of  one. 
We  wonder  not,  therefore,  at  the  "  movement,"  common  to  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  modem  Germans ;  we  should,  indeed,  have 
wondered  had  it  not  existed.  But  all  this  movement,  we  are 
gravely  told,  "  has  not  even  established  a  few  first  principles !" 
Here,  again,  Mr.  Lewes  is  playing  the  wi^.  The  few  First 
Principles  alluded  to,  are  the  a  priori  ideas  which  we  have 
already  discussed.  Mr.  Lewes  says  they  are  not  established. 
Why?  because  of  the  fearful  slaugnter  and  demolition  which  he 
supposes  himself  to  have  made  among  them  !     We  confidently 

Sut  it  to  our  readers,  after  the  statement  above  given,  whether 
Ir.  Lewes  has  any  reason  to  claim  a  triumph  ?  Whether,  in 
fact,  the  failure  of  nis  attempt  has  not,  on  the  other  hand,  given 
a  triumph  to  those  whom  he  opposes  ?  Touching  the  statement, 
that  the  meditation  and  discussion  even  of  two  thousand  years 
has  not  established  them,  let  it  suffice  to  affirm,  that  their  esta- 
blishment was  not  left  to  any  such  inefficient  means.  They  were 
already  established  from  the  beginning,  previous  to  any  thought 
or  speech  upon  them ;  nay,  previous  to  Speech  and  Thought 
themselves.  These  were  not,  in  fact,  their  utterances,  their 
affirmations, — such  first  principles  being  in  themselves  no  less, 
nor  other,  than  the  constituent  laws  of  the  human  being.  As  a 
self-conscious  subject,  man,  by  reflection,  may  attempt  to  inves- 
tigate the  manner  of  their  acting ;  but  their  being  is  indisputa- 
ble, being  necessarily  involved  in  their  acting,  and  presumed  in 
all  meditation  and  discussion. 

But  in  this  investigation,  we  are  told,  there  has  been  no  pro- 
gress !  We  have  shown,  that  by  progress  in  science  is  only 
meant  a  change  of  position, — the  abandonment  of  one  positive 
error  for  another.  Her6,  in  philosophy,  on  the  contrary — to  make 
short  work  of  the  matter — error  has  been  impossible.  This,  by 
the  facts  to  which  Mr.  Lewes  himself  has  testified,  has  been 
demonstrated.  The  truth  has  been  necessarily  perceived  by 
intuition ;  nor  has  the  first  intuition  ever  differed  from  the  last. 
Nothing  is  required,  but  that  each  man  for  himself  should  re- 
alize the  intuition,  and  not  merely  acquiesce  in  the  rumour  of 
its  possibility  on  the  evidence  of  authority.  There  have  been 
times  when  the  exclusive  evidence  of  authority  has  been  fatally 
permitted  to  obscure  "  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine."    This 
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is  an  abuse  of  its  power  which  Philosophy  prohibits ;  for  it  is 
not  enough  that  a  truth  should  be  acknowledged,  it  must  be 
vitally  actualized  in  the  consciousness  and  conscience. 

*'  Ov  yap  €y  fAcaoKTi  Kcirai 
Aapa  ^vfTfAaxifiTa  Monray 


Art.  VIII. — A  History  of  Inventions,  Discoveries,  and  Origins. 
By  John  Beckmann,  Professor  of  (Economy  in  the  University 
of  Grottingen.  Translated  from  the  German  by  William  John- 
son. Fourth  Edition.  Carefully  revised  and  enlarged  by 
William  Francis,  Ph.  D.,  Editor  of  the  "Chemical  Gazette," 
and  J.  W.  Griffith,  M.D.     2  vols.     London :  H.  Bohn,  1 846. 

In  glancing  over  the  work  before  us,  we  have  greatly  to  regret 
that  it  does  not  assume  a  more  classified  shape,  but  still  retains 
the  somewhat  desultory  form  into  which  Beckmann  originally 
threw  its  materials.  The  editors  have  taken  due  care  to  bring 
down  to  the  present  time  the  progress  from  each  invention  and 
discovery,  which  renders  the  work  highly  valuable ;  but  we  think 
they  would  have  conferred  a  still  higher  obligation  on  the  public, 
had  they  attempted  a  classification  of  the  subjects.  Possibly 
reverence  for  the  form  in  which  Beckmann  left  his  materials  in- 
duced this  course ;  but  we  can  see  no  harm,  but  great  good,  from 
smoothing  the  way  to  the  sources  for  immediate  reference.  At 
present  we  have  neither  a  scientific  nor  alphabetic  arrangement, 
which  is  embarrassing  for  reference.  We  have,  however,  no  work 
which  conveys  the  same  information  in  the  space  in  which  it  is 
included  in  this  work.  Among  the  earliest  articles,  we  have  one 
on  the  odometer  or  pedometer,  perambulator  or  way-measurer. 
It  is  very  remarkable  at  how  early  a  period  invention  directed 
itself  to  measure  by  time  the  progress  of  motion.  Vitruvius,  even, 
describes  a  machine  of  this  character ;  and  the  well-known  John 
Fernel  measured,  in  1550,  a  degree  of  the  meridian  between  Paris 
and  Amiens  by  an  instrument  of  this  description.  A  Berlin 
artist,  of  the  name  of  Hohlfeld,  invented  one  of  the  best  of  these 
machines.  This  was  a  remarkable  man,  and  the  author  of  nu- 
merous discoveries ;  among  others,  of  one  that  indicated  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  wheels  of  a  carriage,  and  he  attached  this  instrument 
to  the  spokes.  The  odometer  now  in  use  is  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Payne,  a  watchmaker,  of  Bond-street.  Our  readers  will  find  a 
minute  description  of  it  at  p.  11,  added  by  the  ingenious  editors 
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of  tills  work.    To  tlie  paper  on  amalganii  we  find  tlie  following 
judicious  note  on  electro-gilding : — 

"  It  had  long  been  known  to  experimentalists  on  the  chemical  action 
of  voltaic  electricity,  that  solutions  of  several  metallic  salts  were  de- 
composed by  its  agency,  and  the  metal  produced  in  its  free  state.  The 
precipitation  of  copper  by  the  voltaic  current  was  noticed  by  Mr. 
Nicholson,  in  a  paper  entitled  *  Account  of  the  New  Electrical  Appa- 
ratus of  Signor  Alexander  Volta,  and  experiments  performed  with  the 
same ; '  but  the  earliest  recorded  process  in  electro-gilding  is  probably 
that  contained  in  a  letter  from  Brugnatelli  to  Van  Mons,  in  which  he 
states  that  he  had  deposited  a  film  of  gold  on  ten  silver  medals  by 
bringing  them  into  communication  by  means  of  a  steel  wire  with  the 
negative  pole  of  a  voltaic  pile,  and  keeping  them  one  after  the  other 
immersed  in  ammoniuret  of  gold  newly  made  and  well  saturated. 
This  announcement  of  a  process  identical  with  those  now  extensively 
used,  attracted  no  attention  at  the  time  it  was  made,  and  no  further 
experiments  on  the  application  of  electricity  to  the  deposition  of 
metals  for  the  purposes  of  the  arts  were  published  until  the  year  1830, 
when  Mr.  E.  Davy  read  a  paper  before  the  Royal  Society,  in  which 
he  distinctly  states  that  he  haa  gilded,  silvered,  coppered,  and  tinned 
various  metals  by  the  voltaic  battery.  The  experunents  of  Brugna- 
telli and  Davy  were,  however,  completely  lost  sight  of,  and  the  art  may 
be  said  to  date  its  origin  from  the  period  when  the  late  Professor 
Daniell  described  his  constant  battery.  Since  that  time  the  art  has 
continued  to  advance  most  rapidly,  either  in  the  perfecting  of  the  ap- 
paratus, or  in  the  pointing  out  of  more  suitable  salts  of  gold  and  silver 
from  which  the  metals  might  be  precipitated.  Among  those  who 
have  contributed  to  its  advancement  we  may  particularly  instance 
the  names  of  our  countrymen,  Woolrich,  Spencer,  Jordan,  Mason, 
Murray,  Smee,  Elkington,  Fox  Talbot,  and  Tuck."  (p.  14.) 

Our  readers  will  find  that  this  subject,  while  yet  in  its  infancy, 
received  the  attention  of  the  conductors  of  this  Review ;  and  in 
vol.  ii  ,  Art.  7,  they  wiU  find  the  state  of  application  of  electro-me- 
talurgy  in  Russia,  France,  and  Germany,  to  the  useful  arts.  The 
notice  of  "magnetic  cures"  holds  out  small  encouragement  to 
the  Mesmeric  school,  which  this  philosopher  most  justly  derides. 
Magnets  are,  however,  applied  in  some  manufactures,  where  small 
particles  of  iron  or  steel  nave  accidentally  fallen  into  the  eyes  of 
the  workmen.  Large  magnets  are  kept  fixed  at  a  proper  height, 
so  that  they  can  be  resorted  to  immediately.  We  regret  to  say 
that,  having  worn  one  of  the  magnetic  rings  for  some  days,  out 
of  affection  to  the  fair  hand  that  placed  it  on  our  finger,  we  shall, 
after  the  following  declaration,  (though  we  can  never  renoimce 
the  donor's  power  as  a  charmer,)  be  positively  obliged  to  discard 
her  gift  as  delusive. 
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'*  Quite  recently,  a  new  means  has  been  contrived  in  England  for 
deluding  the  public,  in  the  form  of  rings,  which  are  to  be  worn  upon 
the  fingers  or  toes,  and  are  said  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of,  and  cure 
various  diseases.  They  are  called  galvanic  rings.  But  this  inven- 
tion may  be  with  propriety  classed  with  the  real  magnet,  animal  mag- 
netism, and  tractation. 

What  has  been  stated  relative  to  the  metallic  tractors,  equally 
applies  to  the  metallic  rings ;  for,  although  by  the  contact  of  the  two 
metals  of  which  they  are  composed  an  ii&nitesimally  minute  current 
of  electricity — hence  also  of  magnetism — is  generated,  still  from  the 
absurd  manner  in  which  the  pieces  of  metal  composing  the  ring  are 
arranged,  and  which  displays  the  most  profound  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  electricity  and  magnetism,  no  trace  of  the  minute  current  traverses 
the  finger  or  toe  on  which  the  ring  is  worn ;  so  that  a  wooden,  any 
other  ring,  or  none  at  all,  would  have  exactly  the  game  effect,  as  re- 
gards the  magnetism  or  galvanism."  (p.  46). 

Under  the  head  of  "  coaches,"  which  article  is  elaborately 
worked  out,  the  editors  have  appended. the  following  observa- 
tions on  the  omnibus : — 

"  That  very  useful  form  of  public  conveyance,  the  omnibus,  which 
is  at  present  met  with  in  every  large  town  in  Europe,  originated  in 
Paris  in  1827.  In  the  latter  part  of  1831,  and  the  beginning  of  1832, 
omnibuses  began  to  ply  in  the  streets  of  London.  Those  running 
from  Paddington  to  the  Bank  were  the  earliest.  Carriages,  however, 
of  a  similar  form  were  used  in  England  as  long  stages  more  than  forty 
years  ago,  but  were  discontinued,  as  they  were  not  found  profitable. 
They  were  in  most  request  at  holiday  time,  by  schoolmasters  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London ;  and  some,  even  of  the  present  generation, 
will  remember  their  joyous  pranks  on  journeying  home  in  these  ca- 
pacious machines. 

*^  There  are  now  about  900  omnibuses  running  in  London  and  its 
immediate  vicinity.  The  line  from  Paddington  to  the  Bank  is  served 
by  two  companies,  the  London  Conveyance  Company,  and  the  Pad- 
dington Association,  which  have  mutually  agreed  to  run  forty  omni- 
buses each.  An  idea  of  the  utility  of  these  conveyances  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact,  that  the  receipts  of  each  of  the  eighty  carriages 
on  the  above  line  averages  £1000  per  annum,  in  sixpences."  (p.  82.) 

What  will  be  the  astonishment  of  the  British  public  when  they 
shall  see,  (if  a  company,  whose  written  scheme  is  before  us,  be 
established,)  500  or  1000  added  to  the  present  number,  and  receive 
the  additional  accommodation  of  being  carried  at  the  rate  of  Id. 
per  mile ;  which  sum  will  leave,  we  are  informed,  to  the  propri- 
etors a  handsome  remuneration  ! 

The  article  on  sympathetic  ink  concludes  with  the  following 
important  observations,  which  may  possibly  afiect  the  recent  case 
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of  forgery  investigated  at  the  Mansion-house,  where  a  ten-pound 
cheque  had  been  apparently  converted  into  one  for  a  larger 
amount.  We  think  it  right  also,  in  addition,  to  warn  our 
readers,  that  the  ordinary  blue  ink  in  some  cases,  we  have  un- 
happily found,  may  be  entirely  obliterated  by  simply  rubbing  with  ' 
the  nand ! 

*'  In  consequence  of  the  progress  of  modem  chemistry  and  the  dis* 
covery  of  a  vast  number  of  new  chemical  compounds,  sympathetic 
inks  may  be  made  in  an  ahnost  endless  number  and  variety.  The 
principal  may  be  classed  in  the  following  manner : — 1.  Such  as  when 
dried  upon  paper  being  invisible,  on  moistening  with  another  liquid 
become  again  evident :  of  this  kind  there  are  a  vast  number ;  among 
which  we  may  mention  a  solution  of  a  soluble  salt  of  lead,  or  bismuth, 
for  writing,  and  a  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  for  washing 
over, — the  writing  then  appears  black ;  or  green  vitriol  for  writing, 
and  prussiate  of  potash  for  washing  over,  when  the.  writing  becomes 
blue.  2.  Such  as  are  rendered  evident  by  being  sifted  over  with  some 
powder,  as  the  milk  with  soot,  described  above.  3.  Those  which 
become  visible  by  heat,  such  as  characters  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
lemon -juice,  solutions  of  the  nitrate  and  chloride  of  cobalt,  and  of 
chloride  of  copper ;  the  two  former  become  black  or  brown,  the  latter 
are  rendered  green,  the  colouring  disappearing  subsequently,  when 
allowed  to  cool  in  a  moist  place.  Amusing  pictures  are  sometimes 
made  with  these  sympathetic  inks,  particularly  those  composed  of 
cobalt ;  for  if  a  landscape  be  drawn  to  represent  winter,  the  vegeta- 
tion being  covered  with  a  solution  of  cobalt,  on  holding  the  paper  to 
the  fire  all  those  portions  covered  with  the  solution  appear  of  a  bright 
green,  and  thus  completely  change  the  character  of  the  scene."  (p.  110.) 

Amid  other  points  that  our  ingenious  author  has  considered, 
he  has  even  directed  his  attention  to  "  writing  pens."  He  con- 
siders, first,  the  reed  pen ;  next,  the  feather ;  and  lastly,  the 
steel. 

The  most  beautiful  ancient  reeds  grew  formerly  in  Egypt, 
Cnidus,  in  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia,  and  even  in  Italy.  Our 
author  does  not  attempt  to  divine  the  distinction  between 
"  Calamus"  and  "  Arundo."  The  pith,  according  to  Pliny,  dried 
up  within  the  reed.  It  was  split,  and  formed  into  a  point  like 
our  quills;  but,  however  useful  for  oriental  writing,  it  never 
could  have  supplied  to  the  scribe  the  advantages  of  the  quill. 
A  passage  in  "Clemens  Alexandrinus"  has  been  adduced,  in 
which  he  appears  to  state  that  the  Egyptian  priests  used 
quills,  but  it  scarcely  appears  to  convey  so  much.  No  accre- 
(Uted  ancient  drawing,  we  believe,  exhibits  the  quill.  Isidore,  in 
636,  mentions^  among  writing  materials,  reeds  and  feathers. 
Alcuin,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  mentions  writing- 
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pens  ;  and  a  MS.  of  the  four  Gospels,  which  Mabfllon  had  seen, 
represents  the  four  evangelists  with  quills :  this  was  written  in 
the  ninth  century.  Calami  is  the  term  given,  no  doubt,  to  quill 
pens  even,  from  the  Latin  supplying  no  other ;  so  that  this  must 
not  mislead  us  as  to  the  actual  instrument  employed.  We  consider 
the  celebrated  tablets  dug  up  in  Transylvania  perfectly  conclu- 
sive, that  down  to  the  time  of  Aurelius  Verus,  the  stylus 
and  not  the  quill  pen  was  in  general  use.  These,  we  believe 
nearly  the  only  genuine  Roman  tablets  extant,  prove  that  the 
stylus  was  not  superseded  by  the  pen.  The  Herculaneum  MSS. 
appear  freely  written,  but  great  elasticity  might  be  acquired  by 
the  reed  pen,  properly  managed.  We  conclude  this  head  with 
congratulating  our  readers  on  the  advantages  they  derive  from 
the  swiftness  of  execution  of  the  steel  pen ;  and  the  comfort  that 
the  writer  of  these  sheets  feels  in  the  vast  evolutions  that  his 
steel  pen  enables  him  to  continue  without  mending  it,  or  stop- 
ping the  course  of  ideas  for  mechanical  execution,  he  can  assure 
them,  is  to  him,  as  an  author,  inestimable.  In  their  usual  style, 
the  tothors  of  this  work  have  drawn  down  this  invention  to  the 
latest  point :— ^ 

'^  The  softness  of  quill  pens,  and  the  constant  trouble  required  to 
mend  them,  naturally  led  to  the  search  for  some  substitute.  Metals 
have  supplied  this,  and  the  manufacture  of  metallic  pens  now  gives 
occupation  to  an  immense  number  of  persons.  Steel  and  other  me- 
tallic pens  have  long  been  made  occasionally,  but  were  not  exten- 
sively used  on  account  of  their  stiffness ;  this  was  remedied  by  Mr. 
Perry,  who,  in  1830,  introduced  the  use  of  apertures  between  the 
shoulder  and  the  point.  Numerous  other  improvements  have  been 
made,  the  metals  have  all  had  a  trial,  and  pens  can  now  be  obtained 
of  almost  every  form  and  quality.  Perhaps  the  most  perfect  and 
durable,  although  the  most  expensive,  are  those  in  which  the  pen  is 
made  of  gold,  with  a  nib  of  osmium  and  iridium.  The  total  quan- 
tity of  steel  annually  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  pens  has  been 
estimated  at  120  tons,  from  which  upwards  of  200,000,000  pens  are 
produced.  One  Birmingham  manufacturer  employed,  in  1838,  300 
persons  in  making  steel  pens.  They  are  also  extensively  manufac- 
tured in  London  and  Sheffield.  When  first  introduced,  steel  pens 
were  eight  shillings  a-gross ;  they  afterwards  fell  to  four  shillings  a 
gross,  and  now  they  are  procured  at  Birmingham  for  four  pence  a 
gross.''  (p  413.) 

We  regret  to  say,  that  the  article  on  lace  is  very  barren  of 
information  on  all  early  periods  of  its  use.  Some  authors  have 
thought  that  it  was  brought  from  Italy  to  Germany  and  France. 
It  was  not  known  certainly  as  a  branch  of  textile  art  to  the 
antients.    Beckmann  affirms  the  knitting  of  lace  to  be  a  German 
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inventioni  of  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  he  asserts 
that  Barbara^  wife  of  Christopher  UUman,  of  St.  Aimaberg^  was 
the  inventress.  This  extraordinary  woman  lived  to  have  sixty- 
four  children  and  grand-children ;  and  the  annalists  of  Saxony 
are  pretty  unanimous  in  asserting  her  claims  to  this  honour. 
The  following  observations  are  by  the  editors  of  Beckmann^  and 
are  highly  important  :— 

^*  The  application  of  machinery  to  the  manufacture  of  lace  dates 
fVom  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  The  original  fabric, 
called  pillow  or  bone  lace,  which  formerly  gave  employment  to  so 
many  thousands  of  the  poorer  classes,  is  now,  especially  in  this 
country,  almost  entirely  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  the  invention 
of  the  bobbin-net  machinery.  The  bobbin-net  trade  is  a  branch  of  • 
the  cotton  manu&cture,  the  net  being  almost  invariably  formed  of 
that  material  It  originated  in  successive  improvements  and  altera- 
tions on  the  stocking-frame,  by  which  it  was  adapted  to  the  weaving 
of  lace;  though  it  is  deserving  of  notice,  that  it  could  have  had  no 
existence  but  for  Samuel  Crompton's  invention, — ^tbe  mule,^  which 
spins  yam  suitable  for  that  delicate  fabric.  The  application  of  the 
stocking-frame  to  lace-making  was  first  attempted  by  a  frame-work 
knitter  of  Nottingham,  named  Hammond,  about  1768;  but  it  was 
not  rendered  completely  successful  till  after-improvements  by  John 
Heathcoat,  also  of  Nottingham,  for  which  a  patent  was  secured  in 
1809.  His  improvements  were  of  so  important  a  character,  as  to 
entitle  him  to  be  justly  considered  the  invmitor  of  the  lace-frame, 
and  the  father  of  Uie  bobbin-net  manufacture.  Means  were  besides 
discovered  for  making  the  net  into  various  widths,  instead  of  only  one 
broad  piece  as  at  first ;  and  likewise  to  work  various  ornaments  into 
it  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  which,  in  point  of  complex  ingenuity,  far 
surpasses  that  used  in  any  other  branch  of  human  industry.  One  of 
Fisher's  spotting-frames,  according  to  Dr.  Ure,  was  much  beyond  the 
most  curious  chronometer  in  multiplicity  of  mechanical  device,  as  that 
is  beyond  a  common  roasting-jack.  The  combined  effects  of  these 
improvements  is,  that  fabrics,  for  which  £5  were  paid  during  the 
existence  of  Mr.  Heathcoat's  patent,  may  now  be  purchased  for 
2s.  6d.  The  different  systems  of  bobbin-net  machines  are  described 
in  Ure's  Dictionary,  in  his  Cotton  Manufacture  of  Great  Britain.  It 
has  been  found  that  no  machines,  except  those  upon  the  circular-bolt 
principle  invented  by  Mr.  Morley,  of  Derby,  have  been  found  capable 
of  working  successfJilly  by  mechanical  power."  (vol.  i.  p.  466.) 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  notice  of  "  Garden  Flowers'*  is 
extremely  brief,  and  confined  to  but  few  points.  The  author 
first  notices,  that  the  antients  were  contented  with  the  limited 
extent  of  the  native  Flora,  and  did  hot  import  exotics.  He 
traces  the  importation  of  flowers  from  Persia,  the  throne  of  the 
rose^  to  Constantinople,  and  thence  through  Europe  in  the  six- 
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teenth  century.     The  gardeners  of  Henri  IV.  of  France,  and  of 
Rodolphus  if.  contributed  many  rarities  to  botanical  investi- 

faiion.  Simon  de  Tovar  imported  the  tube-rose  from  the  East 
ndies.  The  auricula  descended  to  our  gardens  from  the  Lower 
Alps,  and  has  ever  been  a  favourite  with  the  florist ;  the  Persian 
lily,  and  the  fritillaria  imperialis,  were  exotic  importations, 
and  this  latter  appears  on  Herod's  coinage,  and  is  thought  to 
be  the  lily  of  the  Scriptures.  The  ranunculus  came  from  the 
Levant.  Here  we  pause,  supplying,  in  conclusion,  the  notes  of 
the  editors  on  the  last  importations : — 

**  Among  the  favourites  of  the  present  day  may  be  instanced  the 
varied  and  social  pelargoniums  (commonly  called  geraniums),  which 
from  their  capabUity  of  living  in  the  confined  air  of  rooms,  almost 
form  a  part  of  the  household  furniture  in  this  country.  They  are 
nearly  all  members  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  A  large  number, 
however,  of  those  with  which  we  are  familiar,  are  not  distinct  species, 
but  mere  varieties.  Geraniums  were  first  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Pelargoniums  differ  from 
geraniums  principally  in  the  irregularity  of  their  flowers,  their 
shrubby  stems,  and  tubular  nectaries.  They  were  first  separated  by 
L'Heritier. 

"  The  dahlia,  an  universal  favourite ;  its  exquisite  83rmmetry,  when 
perfect,  and  the  size  of  its  flowers,  rendering  it  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  our  garden  plants.  It  is  generally  stated  to  have  been  in- 
troduced by  Lady  Holland,  in  1804;  but  it  was  introduced  many 
years  before  that  period,  and  was  only  brought  from  Madrid  by  Lady 
Holland,  who  apparently  did  not  know  that  it  was  already  in  the 
country.  The  first  species  of  dahlia  known  to  Europeans,  was  D. 
superflua  (variabilis,  De  C.) ;  it  was  discovered  in  Mexico  by  Hum- 
boldt, in  1789,  and  sent  to  Professor  Cavanilles,  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Madrid,  who  named  the  genus  in  honour  of  the  Swedish 
Professor  Dahl.  Cavanilles  sent  a  plant  of  it  to  the  Marchioness  of 
Bute.  From  this  species,  nearly  all  the  varieties  known  in  our 
gardens  have  been  raised.  There  are  now  in  England  ten  or  twelve 
species,  including  innumerable  varieties. 

^^  The  rose,  which  is  one  of  our  oldest  favourites,  and  has  been 
known  from  time  immemorial  among  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  It  occurs  in  almost  every  country  of  the  northern  hemis- 
phere, both  in  the  Old  and  New  World.  It  is  not  found  in  South 
America,  nor  in  Australia.  The  name  is  derived  from  rJioSy  which 
signifies  red  in  Armorican,  whence  pS^oy,  Greeks  and  rosa,  Latin. 
More  than  one  hundred  species  have  been  described,  and  more  than 
2000  varieties  may  be  procured  in  the  nurseries. 

"  And,  lastly,  the  calceolarias,  which  are  natives  of  South  Ame- 
rica.    Their  great  variety  has  rendered  them  especial  favourites. 
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They  abound  in  Chili  and  Peru.  The  name  is  derived  from  cal- 
ceolus,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  corolla  (coloured  part  of  the 
flower)  to  a  slipper.  In  1820,  half  a  dozen  species  only  were  known 
in  this  country.  During  the  next  ten  or  twelve  years,  five  or  six 
more  species  were  introduced  from  Chili.  Innumerable  hybrids  are 
now  raised  every  year,  varying  in  colour  through  every  possible 
shade  of  crimson,  brown,  orange,  purple,  pink,  and  yellow :  there 
are  one  or  two  of  a  pure  white  colour."  (p.  518.) 

There  are  few  points  to  which  public  attention  could  be  more 
beneficially  directed,  than  to  the  consideration  of  the  treatise  in 
the  second  volume  of  this  writer,  on  "  Lending  and  Borrowing." 
Is  it  not  a  shame  to  a  Christian  state,  to  think  that  pagans,  such 
as  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  should  have  advanced  money  without 
interest  to  the  poorer  classes,  in  exchange  for  their  property  as 
security,  and  that  we  leave  them  entirely  to  the  mercy  of  the 
pawnbroker  and  monev  lender  ?  Rome, — even  papal  Rome, — 
evinced  the  necessity  for  some  consideration  of  this  subject,  by 
throwing  every  advantage  possible  in  the  path  of  such  rich  per* 
sons  as  lent  their  monies  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor.  She 
even  permitted  the  legitimation  of  their  illegitimate  offspring  to 
persons  who  thus  employed  their  capital.  After  this,  she  per- 
mitted the  lending-houses  to  receive  interest,  with  a  view  to 
their  greater  extent  and  more  general  application.  The  Monti 
di  Pieta  soon  increased  into  powerful  associations.  The  Mino- 
rites were  peculiarly  active,  as  a  religious  body,  in  this  charitable 
work.  The  Council  of  Trent,  even,  gave  its  sanction  to  such 
institutions.  In  the  Netherlands,  France,  and  England,  the 
Lombards  were  famous  for  their  establishments,  but  soon  fell 
from  their  usurious  habits  into  great  disrepute;  and  to  them 
succeeded  in  England  the  pawnbrokers,  whom,  we  must  say,  we 
consider  a  great  curse  to  the  poorer  classes.  The  rate  of  inter- 
est they  openly  and  legally  demand  is,  we  think,  unfair.  The 
rapid  increase  in  the  amount  of  pledges  shows  how  gained  this 
kind  of  livelihood  is  becoming.  The  restriction  on  them,  that 
they  are  not  to  receive  pledges  from  persons  in  a  state  of  intox- 
ication, or  from  children,  without  any  established  supervision,  is 
a  nullity ;  and  we  think  the  law,  as  to  the  time  of  forfeiture  of  the 
poor  man's  goods, — one  twelvemonth,  a  rigid  regulation.  One  of 
the  Poor-Law  Reports  states  distinctly,  that  a  loan  of  threepence, 
if  redeemed  the  saijae  day,  pays  annual  interest  at  the  rate  of 
5200  per  cent.,  or  weekly,  866  per  cent.  On  4d.  the  same  au- 
thority gives  an  annual  interest  of  3900  per  cent,  or  650  per 
cent,  weekly.  On  12d.  the  annual  interest  equals  1300  per  cent., 
or  216  per  cent,  weekly.      On  a  capital  of  6d.  pawnbrokers 
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make  in  twelve  months,  3s.  3d. ;  on  5s.  the  gain  is  10s.  4d. ;  on 
10s.  22s.  SJd. ;  and  on  20s.,  lent  in  weekly  loans  of  sixpence, 
they  more  than  double  their  capital  in  twenty-seven  weeks ;  and 
if  the  goods  pawned  remain  in  their  hands  for  the  term  of 
twelve  months,  they  then  frequently  derive  100  per  cent.  The 
number  of  pawnbrokers  is  largely  increasing:  we  recommend 
the  government  to  treble  the  amoimt  at  present  paid  for  their 
licences,  which  they  can  well  afford,  and  to  equalize  them  in 
town  and  country.  If  fewer  pawnbrokers  should  be  the  result 
of  this  measure,  which  we  do  not  think  likely,  then  in  our 
opinion  much  misery  would  be  saved  to  the  poorer  classes  by 
winnowing  away  the  chaff;  and  if  they  were  in  the  hands  of  su- 
perior capitalists,  they  would  possibly  receive  better  treatment. 
We  think,  however,  that  the  government  ought  to  originate  in 
every  parish  some  such  institution  as  a  "  Lending  Society,"  and 
that  the  control  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  minister  and 
churchwardens,  in  connexion  with  some  government  oflScer,  who 
should  take  upon  him  the  pecuniary  responsibility.  The  gains 
derived  from  the  raiment,  bedding,  household  furniture  of  the 
poor,  from  their  very  children's  apparel,  ought,  we  think,  to 
be  reduced  to  the  lowest  minimum  that  can  remunerate  the  len- 
der, and  certainly  should  not  raise  him  on  the  misery  of  mankind 
to  the  rank  of  opulency.  Nothing  could  more  clearly  evince  the 
character  of  these  gains  than  the  fact,  that  at  the  time  the  Found- 
ling Hospital  was  devoted  to  its  legitimate  object, — the  reception 
of  infants  at  its  doors,  it  was  discovered  that  the  bare  value  of 
the  raiment  that  covered  the  little  beings  about  to  be  exposed, 
induced  the  wretches  who  received  them  from  their  mothers  to 
strip  them  perfectly  naked,  and  that  they  found  ready  pur- 
chasers for  it  in  the  pawnbrokers  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
Though  nothing  could  justify,  on  the  part  of  the  governors,  a 
departure  from  the  original  principles  of  that  institution,  still 
the  frightful  mortality  at  that  period  (75  per  cent.)  might  be 
urged  as  a  slight  ground  of  defence  for  their  present  conduct. 
But  the  new  police  ought  now  to  operate  as  a  check  upon  this, 
and  we  would  allow  freely  the  placing  of  the  child  in  open  day 
in  the  basket  or  cradle  at  the  gates  as  a  legal  act,  which  that 
body  was  not  to  gainsay  or  to  scrutinize. 

Beckmann  is  evidently  not  of  our  opinion,  as  the  following 
quotation  will  prove : — 

^'  In  our  times  most  of  the  Foimdling  Hospitals  have  been  suffered 
to  fall  to  decay,  chiefly  because,  to  answer  the  benevolent  purpose 
for  which  they  are  intended,  they  would  require  to  be  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  better  supported  than  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  at  pre- 
sent ;  also  because  they  do  not  entirely  prevent  child-murder,  as  they 
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are  not  capable  of  completely  removing  the  causes  of  it.  After  the 
establishment  of  the  Foundling  Institution  at  Cassel,  not  a  year  passed 
without  some  children  being  found  murdered,  either  in  that  place  or 
its  neighbourhood.  To  this  may  be  added  also,  that  it  is  impossible, 
with  the  utmost  exertion,  to  provide  sound  nurses  for  the  continually 
increasing  number  of  children  brought  in,  and  to  insure  to  them  suf- 
ficient attention.  From  the  year  1763  to  the  end  of  1781,  the  number 
of  children  brought  into  the  Foundling  Hospital  at  Cassel  amounted 
to  1 740,  of  whom  no  more  than  88  remained  alive  at  the  end  of  the 
latter  year :  more  than  one  half  of  them  died  under  the  age  of  eight, 
and  scarcely  ten  attained  to  their  fourteenth  year.  In  Paris,  in  the 
year  1790,  more  than  23,000,  and  in  1800,  about  62,000  children 
were  brought  in.  In  1790,  of  the  children  which  had  been  brought 
in  between  1774  and  that  period,  15,000  only  were  alive;  and  it  is 
estimated  that  ^i^hs  of  all  the  children  brought  in  perish  annually 
through  hunger  or  neglect.  Of  100  foundlings  in  the  Foundling 
Hospital  at  Vienna,  54  J  died  in  the  year  1789.  In  1797,  the  nurses 
in  the  Foundling  Hospital  at  Metz  had  for  fourteen  months  received 
no  wages,  and  calculation  showed  that  Jths  of  the  whole  children 
perished.     In  an  institution  of  this  kind,  in  a  certain  German  princi- 

Eality,  only  one  of  the  foundlings,  in  twenty  years,  attained  to  man- 
ood,  and  yet  the  establishment  had  cost  the  country  annually  20,000 
dollars  at  least.  The  education  of  no  German  Prince  ever  cost  so 
much.  The  case  with  Foundling  Hospitals  is  the  same  as  with  the 
artificial  breeding  of  fowls ;  it  is  easy  to  obtain  chickens,  but  for 
want  of  maternal  feeding  and  care  it  is  almost  impossible  to  rear  them. 
Of  what  use  then  is  it  to  collect  chickens  ?"  (vol.  ii.  p.  448.) 

We  do  not  consider  the  cost  as  conclusive  against  the  principle. 
His  details  illustrate  our  own  as  to  the  fearfiil  deaths.  Would 
these  unfortunate  children  die  in  fewer  numbers  in  their  wretched 
homes  ?  Would  crime  be  diminished  by  their  reception  into  these 
institutions  ?  Will  the  want  of  maternal  care,  so  fearfully  de- 
structive to  the  infant,  (and  what  a  lesson  does  it  read  to  us  on 
the  value  of  mothers !)  even  when  received  into  the  Foundling 
Hospital  be  supplied  ?  We  think  it  will  remain  the  same  deside- 
ratum  in  the  community,  and  the  child  is  minus  the  attention 
bestowed  on  his  little  frame  in  such  institutions.  And  what  is 
the  loss  to  the  wretched  mother  ? 

We  recommend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  a  very  inter- 
esting account  of  jugglers,  rope-dancers  and  automata ;  but  we 
must  not  extract  from  this,  as  we  have  other  portions  of  the  work 
to  which  we  must  give  attention.  We  had  anticipated  that,  under 
the  article  "steel,"  Beckmann  would  have  given  some  points 
connected  with  the  temper  of  the  sword,  and  that  the  celebrated 
Toledo,  Delhi,  and  Damascus  blades  would  have  been  subjected 
to  his  criticism ;  but  with  the  exception  of  the  assertion  that 
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"adamas"  denoted  "steel,"  there  is  little  matter  of  novelty,  and 
this,  though  not  generally  known,  has  been  stated  by  several 
writers.  Milton  seems  to  use  adamant  and  steel  as  synonymes, 
unless  we  are  to  condder  the  armour  of  Satan  as  formed  from  the 
diamond : — 

"  On  the  rough  edge  of  battle,  ere  it  join'd, 

Satan,  with  vast  and  haughty  strides  advanced, 

Came  tow'rmg  armed  in  adamant  and  gold."  (P.  L.  vi.  108.) 

Johnson,  however,  did  not  understand  this  passage  in  the  sense 
we  apply  it,  since  he  refers  to  it  from  the  head,  "  a  stone 
imagined  by  writers  of  impenetrable  hardness."  We  think  the 
great  lexicographer  somewhat  out  in  this  interpretation,  and  that 
Milton  approached  to  the  meaning  we  allege  in  other  passages ; 
as  for  example : 

"  This  huge  convex  of  fire. 
Outrageous  to  devour,  immures  us  round 
Ninefold ;  and  gates  of  burning  adamant, 
Barr'd  over  us,  prohibit  all  egress.*'  (P.  L.  ii.  434.) 

Beckman  describes  the  tempering  by  the  water,  but  not  by  the 
air  process.  The  Javanese  method  of  burying  the  iron  in  the 
earth  is  fully  justified  by  the  result,  if  the  blades  produced  by  some 
persons  were  so  formed.  They  are  trenchant  blades,  to  which 
few,  if  any,  are  superior.  Some  valuable  observations  are  ap- 
pended on  the  steel  manufacture  by  the  editors. 

An  article,  with  some  curious  remarks  on  kitchen  vegetables, 
is  followed  by  one  on  knitting  nets  and  stockings.  The  follow- 
ing observations  indicate  the  existing  state  of  the  hosiery  trade, 
and  are  valuable : — 

"In  1838,  stocking-frames  with  a  rotatory  action,  and  worked  by 
steam,  were  successfully  brought  into  use  in  Nottingham.  Of  the 
present  extent  and  value  of  the  hosiery  manufacture,  perhaps  the 
best  estimate  is  that  made  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Eelkin,  of  Notting- 
ham. This  gentleman  calculates  the  value  of  cotton  hosiery  annually 
made  at  £880,000 ;  that  of  worsted  at  £870,000 ;  and  that  of  silk  at 
£241,000.  He  estimates  the  ^number  of  stockings  annually  manu- 
factured at  3,510,000  dozens;  and  in  the  production  of  these  there 
are  used  4,584,000  lbs.  of  raw  cotton,  value  £153,000 ;  140,000  lbs. 
of  raw  silk,  value  £91,000;  and  6,318,000  lbs.  of  English  wool, 
value  £316,000  ;  making  the  total  value  of  the  materials  £560,000, 
which  are  ultimately  converted  into  the  exchangeable  value  of 
£1,991,000.  The  total  number  of  persons  employed  is  73,000." 
(vol.  ii.  p.  375.) 

A  paper  of  considerable  ingenuity  on  plumbago,  or  black  lead, 
with  references  to  the  manufacture  of  this  material,  one  of  great 
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scarcity  in  the  high-quality  of  it,  will  be  read  with  great  plea- 
sure by  the  curious  in  mineralogy.  The  details  of  the  Borrow- 
dale  black-lead  mine,  the  finest  in  the  world  we  believe,  are  full 
of  interest;  and  the  reference  to  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Brockedon, 
by  which  the  same  firmness  and  equality  is  given  to  the  powder 
which  is  possessed  by  the  solid  material,  is  well  timed.  This 
highly  talented  artist  eifected  this  by  subjecting  the  cleansed  ma- 
terials to  a  solidifying  force  by  the  percussion  of  a  power  esti- 
mated at  1000  tons. 

And  here  we  close  our  observations  on  this  interesting  work, 
which  we  regret  does  not  partake  of  a  more  sjrmmetrical  arrange- 
ment ;  but  a  copious  index  remedies  this  partially.  It  is  such  a 
work  as  we  should  be  glad  to  see  introduced  into  our  public 
schools  and  colleges,  since  it  is  one  of  rare  and  curious  value  in 
some  parts;  and  though  many  highly  important  modem  dis- 
coveries, such  as  the  Daguerreotype,  are  omitted  by  its  authors, 
it  still  supplies  lacunae  difficult  to  fiU  up  from  any  other  existing 
source.  With  regard  to  this  latter  art,  we  are  pleased  to  see  that 
Mr.  Beard  succeeds  in  giving  colour  to  his  plates,  which  is  cer- 
tainly an  improvement ;  but  the  entire  transference  of  the  hue 
of  each  individual  complexion,  will  secure  that  gentleman  the 
present  reluctantly-aclaiowledged  merit  of  producing  a  severe 
likeness  on  the  part  of  our  feir  countrywomen, — this  stereotyping 
of  every  phase  of  their  charms,  of  each  Daphne  in  the  light  of 
her  own  Sol, — will,  we  doubt  not,  ere  long  give  the  crowning 
success  to  this  wondrous  art.  That  the  complexion  shoiJd  be 
given  is  not  so  improbable  now,  as  the  original  difficulty  was  of 
ever  drawing  by  sun-beams — a  fairy  deed  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  term.  Daguerre  has  fixed  the  fleeting  shadow,  and,  like 
Peter  Schlemihl,  sold  his  shadow  tenfold  over,  and  is,  unlike  our 
friend,  the  happier  and  the  richer.  He  has  given  to  the  earth 
a  process  that  affords  incessant  study  to  the  artist,  for  nothing  can 
exceed  the  exquisite  beauty  with  which  drapery  is  given  by  this 
operation.  Our  painters  would  do  well  to  see  how  nature  draws, 
and  to  follow  Daguerreotype  delineations  in  the  practice  of 
their  art. 

We  perceive  that  our  engravers  are  copying  largely  from  this 
process  a  plate  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  by  the  higmy-talented 
artist  Mr.  J.  Hinchliff,  who  has  ftimished  the  engravings  also 
from  this  process  for  this  series  of  Mr.  Bohn's  works.  We  should 
be  doinff  great  injustice  to  this  artist  did  we  not  recommend  to 
our  readers  his  plate  of  Watt  from  Sir  W.  Beechey's  portrait  of 
the  first  of  engravers  and  philosophers.  We  have  seen  but  few 
stronger  likenesses  or  better  engravings. 
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There  is  no  class  of  reading  which  affords  more  amusement  to 
the  mere  Kterary  idler,  or  which  is  at  the  same  time  more  attrac- 
tive to  the  student  of  history,  than  the  genuine  biographies  of 
men  who  were  observant  actors  in  the  political  and  social  con- 
vulsions of  their  countiy,  when  those  individuals  were  sufficiently 
gifted  by  nature  as  well  as  station  to  comment  unpreiudicediy 
on  the  events  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  and  on  tne  causes 
by  which  particular  effects  were  induced.  The  American  press 
has  recently  produced  two  volumes  eminently  qualified  to  bear 
out  this  assertion ;  and  we  the  more  willingly  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  these  works,  as  they  contain  sketches  of  our 
own  country  at  once  graphic,  judicious,  and,  we  are  bound  to 
add,  untinctured  by  that  narrow-hearted  spirit  of  jealousy  and 
misrepresentation,  which  has  of  late  disfigured  some  of  the  best 
works  of  our  transatlantic  neighbours. 

Messrs.  Curwen  and  Trumbull  were  both  conspicuous  during 
the  American  revolution  alike  as  soldiers  and  as  citizens ;  and 
both  found  a  refuge  in  England  from  the  political  troubles  that 
distracted  the  emancipated  States.  Men  of  education  and  of 
energy,  they  had  taken  an  early  share  in  the  struggle  between 
the  colony  and  the  mother-coimtry,  and  amid  eveiy  vicissitude 
kept  an  unbroken  record  of  passing  events,  to  which  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  present  volumes. 

Samuel  Curwen  was  a  volunteer  in  the  perilous  expedition 
against  Louisberg,  where  he  acquitted  himself  with  considerable 
credit.  He  had  previously  been  engaged  in  commerce,  and  had 
attained  a  high  character  for  probity  and  honour ;  to  which  was 
superadded  a  success  commensurate  with  his  merit,  until  his  bu- 
siness was  interrupted  by  the  depredations  of  the  French  cruisers 
fitted  out  in  Cape  Breton ;  and  this  circumstance  it  was  which 
decided  him  on  taking  a  prominent  part  in  what  was  supposed 
to  be  the  hopeless,  or  at  best,  Quixotic  attempt  of  the  little 
army  of  New  England  militia  under  General  Pepperell,  whose 
success  in  this  hazardous  enterprise  was  rewarded  by  a  baronetcy. 
The  fiimily  of  Mr.  Curwen  was  highly  respectable ;  his  ancestors 
havii^  been  connected  with  the  Corwins  or  Curwins  of  Working- 
ton Hall  in  Cumberland :  a  circumstance  always  important  to  an 
American.  The  first  of  the  name  who  emigrated  to  the  New 
World  established  himself  at  Salem,  in  the  rising  colony  of  Mas- 
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sachusett's  Bay,  as  early  as  the  year  1638,  where  he  represented 
his  adopted  town  in  the  legislative  assembly,  and  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy-four,  leaving  a  large  estate.     From  father  to  son  the 
family  had  always  maintained  a  high  reputation  and  considerable 
influence ;  and  soon  after  the  reduction  of  Louisberg,  Mr.  Cur- 
wen  resumed  his  mercantile  pursuits,  although  with  less  unvary- 
ing fortune  than  before.     Commerce  did  not,  however,  engross 
all  his  attention,  for  it  appears  that  he  was  in  the  commission  of 
the  peace  during  thirty  years,  and  was  also  appointed  an  Admi- 
ralty judge,  whUe  his  literary  avocations  were  zealous  and  unre- 
mitting.    He  was  a  member  of  a  philosophical  and  literary  club 
in  his  native  town,  which  was  the  germ  whence  sprang  the  "  So- 
cial Library"  in  1760,  and  the  *' Philosophical  Library,"  which 
were  afterwards  united,  and  became  the  foundation  of  the  Ath- 
enaeum in  1810.     In  the  spring  of  1774,  Mr.  Curwen  incurred 
the  popular  displeasure,  by  signing  an  approbatory  address  to 
General  Hutchinson  on  his  departing  for  England,  in  company 
with  about  two  hundred  more  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
Boston  wid  other  cities ;  the  disaflfected  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity stigmatizing   all  those  whose  names  were  affixed  to  the 
papers  as  '^Addressers"  a  term  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  discover 
the  odium,  but  which  nevertheless  had  the  effect  of  making  them 
"  marked  men."     Some  of  the  number,  alarmed  at  the  popular 
displeasure,  were  base  enough  to  make  recantations  in  the  public 
prints ;  but  this  Mr.  Curwen  refused  to  do,  although  he  .became 
sufficiently  impressed  by  the  power  of  "  the  people"  to  deem  a 
voyage  to  Europe,  if  not  actually  imperative,  at  least  expedient ; 
and  he  accordingly  embarked  at  Philadelphia  in  April  1775,  and 
thence  to  London  on  the  30th  of  the  following  month. 

And  here  at  once  commences  the  extraordinary  contrast  be- 
tween man  and  man.  In  a  transcript  &om  his  own  private 
journal,  just  as  he  had  quitted  his  family  and  arrived  at  Phila- 
delphia, he  says  as  follows : — 

**  Having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  persuade  my  wife  to  accompany 
me,  her  apprehensions  of  danger  from  an  incensed  soldiery,  a  people 
licentious  and  enthusiastically  mad,  and  broken  loose  from  all  the  re- 
straints of  law  or  religion,  being  less  terrible  to  her  than  a  short  passage 
on  the  ocean ;  and  being  mor^ver  encouraged  by  her,  I  left  my  late 
peaceful  home  (in  my  sixtieth  year)  in  search  of  personal  security  and 
those  rights,  which  by  the  laws  of  God  I  ought  to  have  enjoyed  un- 
disturbed there,  and  embarked  at  Beverley  on  board  the  schooner 
Lively,  Captain  Johnson,  bound  hither,  on  Sunday  the  23rd  ultimo, 
and  have  just  arrived  here."  (p.  25.) 

And  this,  with  one  exception,  where  in  a  letter  to  the  Hon. 
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Chambers  Russdl,  her  brother,  he  declares  that  were  she  no 
longer  in  eadstence  he  should  never  seek  to  return  to  the  New 
World,  is  the  only  mention  which  is  made  of  his  wife  throughout 
the  whole  work. 

We  can  understand  that  this  volume  vnll  probably  become 
very  popular  in  America,  for  the  express  reason  which  will  to- 
tally prevent  its  success  here,-^that  of  its  being,  from  the  hour 
of  Mr.  Curwen's  advent  in  England,  nothing  more  than  an  ela- 
borate guide-book,  interspersed  with  occasional  letters  on  politi- 
cal and  jfinancial  subjects :  while,  to  the  English  reader,  the  very 
title-page  will  convey  disappointment,*  the  **  prominent  men" 
with  whom  he  came  into  contact  being  disposed  of  after  this 
fashion : — 

**  Passed  the  evening  at  Joseph  Reed's,  in  company  with  Colonel 
Washington ;  a  fine  figure,  and  of  a  most  easy  and  agreeable  address." 
(p.  27.)  <*  Saw  their  majesties  returning  from  the  drawing-room,  the 
king  in  a  sedan  chair,  sumiounted  by  a  crown,  dressed  in  very  light 
cloth  with  silver  buttons :  the  queen  carried  by  two  port^s  in  a  chair, 
dressed  in  lemon-coloured  flowered  silk,  on  a  light  cream-coloured 
ground.  They  passed  between  two  lines ;  observed,  smiled,  and  bowed 
as  they  passed."  (p.  34.)  "Passing  through  Westminster  Hall,  I  stopped 
for  a  small  space  at  the  courts  of  Common  Pleas  and  King's  Bench ; 
at  the  former  were  sitting  the  chief  justice  De  Grey  and  his  associates, 
one  of  whom  was  the  famous  Sir  William  Blackstone,  author  of  the 
well-known  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England  ;  but  no  cause  of 
importance,  or  lawyer  of  note  speaking,  I  proceeded  to  the  latter, 
where  was  sitting  that  excellent  useful  judge,  but  mischievous  politi- 
cian, Lord  Mansfield."  (p.  45.)  "  Passing  through  Leicester-square, 
I  called  in  at  Mr.  Copley's  to  see  Mr.  Clarke  and  the  family,  who 
kindly  pressed  my  staying  to  tea ;  and  in  the  mean  time  amused  my- 
self by  seeing  his  performances  in  painting.  He  was  then  at  work  on 
a  family  piece,  containing  himself,  Mr.  Clarke,  his  wife  and  four  chil- 
dren, of  all  of  whom  I  observed  a  very  striking  likeness.  At  tea  was 
present  Mr.  West,  a  Philadelphian,  a  most  masterly  hand  in  historic 
painting;  author  of  the  well-known  and  applauded  piece,  now  in 
print,  called  Wesfs  Death  of  Wolfe^  and  taken  from  his  painting. 
He  is  now  at  work  on  a  piece  called  the  Death  of  Stephen^  for  the 
king,  and  for  which  he  is  to  have  £1000.  Mr.  West  is  the  king's 
history-painter,  and  was  kind  enough  to  put  me  into  a  way  of  obtain- 
ing a  sight  of  the  queen's  palace,  which  he  tells  me  contains,  except 
Houghton  Hall,  the  finest  collection  of  capital  paintings  of  any  house 
in  England."  (p.  51 .)  "  The  house  resounded  with  *  Burhe^  Burke  P 
Hereupon  the  Irish  orator  rose,  and  in  a  loud  and  manly  voice,  with 

♦  Journal  and  Letters  of  tbe  late  Samuel  Carwen,  Judge  of  Admiralty,  &c.,  an 
American  refiigee  in  England,  from  1775  to  1784 ;  comprising  remarks  on  the  pro- 
minent Men  and  Measures  of  that  period. 
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singular  energy  and  compass  of  expression,  and  a  torrent  of  eloquenoey 
reprobated  Sir  Huffb's  (Palliser)  account,  exposed  the  futility  of  his 
arguments,  excited  universal  attention,  and  frequently  raised  more 
than  a  smile  in  the  features  of  his  listening  hearers."  (p.  310.)  **  We 
stepped  into  lincoln's-inn  Hall,  where  was  sitting  Lord  Chancellor 
Thurlow  in  a  case  of  lunacy."  (p.  321.)  "  Who  should  cross  me  but 
a  large  clumsy  gentleman  with  a  blue  ribbon  across  his  breast,  who, 
on  inquiry,  I  found  was  Lord  North.  Following  him  into  White- 
hall Chapel,  I  remained  during  the  service.  He  is  rather  above  the 
common  height,  and  bulk  greaUy  exceeding ;  large  legs,  walks  heavily, 
manner  clumsy;  very  large  featured,  thick  lips,  wide  mouth,  high 
forehead,  large  nose,  eyes  not  lively ;  head  well  covered  with  hair, 
which  he  wears  high  before."  (p.  341.)  "  Saw  Lord  Shelbume  for 
the  first  time  to  my  knowledge.  He  is  of  a  middling  size,  and  well 
set ;  walks  strong  and  springy ;  his  dress  a  brown  frock  and  boots, 
with  a  whip  in  his  hand."  (p.  363.)  "  Favoured  for  the  first  time 
with  a  sight  of  young  Pt//,  that  forward  political  plant ;  may  he  imi- 
tate his  father  in  integrity  and  amor  patriae,  as  in  oratorical  ability 
and  natural  powers.  Some  think  appearances  promise  a  more  abun- 
dant harvest ;  should  he  continue  in  the  national  councils,  the  public 
will  be  highly  favoured  of  heaven."  (p.  375.) 

And  so  on  to  the  end.  The  most  distinguished  of  the  American 
refugees,  vrith  whom  he  was  in  constant  intercourse,  are  intro- 
duced after  precisely  the  same  manner,  and  always  in  connexion 
with  the  dinner  or  tea-party  to  which  he  was  invited.  There 
are,  however,  three  bits  of  personal  sketching  in  the  book  which 
we  must  give,  as  they  are  all  curiosities  in  their  way  :— 

"  Windsor,  July  15:  Sunday, — ^At  St.  George's  Chapel  prayers  at 
eight ;  present  the  King,  Queen,  Princesses  Elizabeth  and  Sophia, — 
about  a  hundred  hearers ;  we  joined  the  train  to  queen's  house,  or 
rather  to  the  gates.  The  king  was  dressed  in  blue  fly,  cuffs  small, 
open,  and  turned  up  with  red  velvet,  cape  of  same,  buttons  white, 
breeches  and  waistcoat  of  white  cotton,  an  ordinary  white  wig  with  a 
tail  ribbon,  a  round  black  chip  hat,  small,  as  used  in  riding.  He  is 
tall,  square  over  the  shoulders,  large  ugly  mouth,  talks  a  great  deal, 
and  shows  his  teeth  too  much;  his  countenance  heavy  and  lifeless, 
with  white  eyebrows.  Queen  of  the  middle  size  and  bulk,  height  five 
feet  and  a  half;  though  far  removed  from  beautiful,  she  has  an  open 
placid  aspect,  mouth  wide,  foot  splay :  at  prayers  their  voices  often 
heard,  and  they  appeared  devout.  They  take  no  state  upon  them, — 
walk  freely  about  the  town,  with  only  a  lord  in  waiting.  At  seven 
every  evening,  after  tea,  the  King,  Queen,  Prince  of  Wales,  Princess 
Royal,  Princesses  Sophia  and  Elizabeth,  walk  for  an  hour  on  a  terrace 
half  a  mile  long,  amidst  two  or  three  thousand  people  of  all  ranks. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  appears  a  likely  agreeable  person,  far  more 
graceful  than  his  father,  who  is  ungainly.     The  prince  affects  much 
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tlie  ^*Jemmp^*  dress  and  air:  age  will  doubtless  soften  down  the  ju- 
venile  taste  and  affectation.  The  queen's  dress,  a  riding-habit,  same 
colour  and  &cings  as  the  king's;  a  small  bonnet  with  a  blue  feather. 
Conducted  to  picture-gallery  and  state-rooms;  in  one  stands  the 
queen's  bed,  of  a  cream  colour,  worked  in  flowers  with  floss  silk,  beau- 
tifully shaded,  about  seven  feet  long  and  six  wide ;  posts  fluted  and 

gilt  tester,  having  in  the  centre  an  oval  compartment In 

file  evening,  on  the  terrace  the  king  was  in  full  dress, — blue  uniform, 
sword,  and  cockade :  the  Prince  of  Wales  the  same.  The  queen  in  a 
greenish  silk  full  dress,  except  her  head,  on  which  she  had  a  bonnet 
with  a  feather  of  the  same  colour  as  her  dress."  (pp.  319,  320.) 

Mai/\4. — Went  to  Shoreditch  workhouse  to  see  a  Mr.  Best,  who  is  re- 
markable as  a  most  perfect  textuarian,  and,  without  looking  in  the  Bible, 
refers  to  particular  texts,  repeating  the  very  words  and  all  of  them,  to  the 
number  of  many  verses,  often  sometimes  apposite  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  applier ;  seems  not  at  a  loss  for  any  word  or  order  in  the  text, 
and  repeats  slowly.  He  first  looks  into  the  right  hand,  pretending  to 
a  great  knowledge  of  palmistry ;  among  other  parts,  he  applied  the 
3rd,  4th,  and  5^  verses  of  30th  Deuteronomy  to  me,  being  then  a 
refugee  from  America  in  London.  His  language  is  only  in  scripture 
phrases :  his  room,  large  in  extent,  is  filled  almost  with  work  of  his 
own,  in  straw,  of  scripture  stories,  as  the  creation,  flood,  passage  of 
the  Israelites  over  the  Red  Sea,  &c.  New  Testament: — the  nativity, 
baptism  in  Jordan,  miracle  of  loaves  and  fishes,  broad  and  narrow  way, 
crucifixion,  lying  in  the  tomb,  rising  from  the  dead — ascension, 
day  of  judgment,  last  trumpet  sounding,  &c.  &c.  There  are  separate 
compartments  made  of  straw,  with  divisions  in  the  same  style  and  ma- 
terials ;  he  is  continually,  when  not  interrupted  by  company,  at  work 
in  making  small  works  of  flowers,  rings  in  imitation  of  large  seal  rings, 
one  of  which  he  put  on  my  finger.  By  his  ready  application  and 
repeating  the  very  words  of  Scripture,  and  the  places  where  they  are 
to  be  found,  he  seems  to  have  got  the  whole  Bible  by  heart :  after 
looking  into  my  hand,  he  referred  me  to  sundry  texts,  some  of  which 
I  confess  struck  me  with  astonishment  and  confusion.  Though  not 
more  than  fifty-five  years  of  age,  he  is  so  totally  void  of  care  respect- 
ing himself,  that  he  must  be  put  to  bed  and  taken  out,  fed  with  meat 
and  drink  like  an  infant :  he  will  not  bear  to  be  called  Mr.,  nor  thanked 
for  his  presents ;  loves  fruit,  and  will  accept  of  it,  but  not  money. 
The  posture  he  receives  his  visitors  in,  is  sitting  within  his  little  straw 
cell ;  looks  on  one  only  when  he  takes  a  hand  to  examine,  and  if  he 
likes  his  visitor,  on  his  departure  seizes  the  hand  in  both  his  and  kisses 
it  warmly,  bidding  God  speed,  in  scripture  phrase."  (pp.  377, 8.) 

The  Mr.  Benjamin  Thompson  of  the  next  extract,  was  after- 
wards the  celebrated  Count  Kumford  :— 

"  Matf  24.— Went  early,  in  order  to  be  at  Mr.  Benjamin  Thompson's 
a  time,  and  being  a  little  before,  heard  he  was  not  returned  home  from 
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Lord  G^rge'Gennaine's,  where  he  always  breakfasts,  dines,  and  sups; 
so  great  a  favourite  is  he.  To  kill  half  an  hour,  I  loitered  to  the  park 
through  the  palace,  and  on  second  return  found  him  at  his  lodgings : 
he  received  me  in  a  finendly  manner,  taking  me  by  the  hand,  talked 
with  great  freedom,  and  promised  to  remember  and  serve  me  in  the 
way  I  proposed  to  him.  Promises  are  easily  made,  and  genteel  delu- 
sive encouragement  the  staple  article  of  trade  belonging  to  the  cour- 
tier's profession.  I  put  no  hopes  on  the  fair  appearances  of  outward 
behaviour,  though  it  is  uncandid  to  suppose  all  mean  to  deceive. 
Some  wish  to  do  a  service  who  have  it  not  in  their  power ;  all  wish  to 
be  thought  of  importance  and  significancy,  and  this  often  leads  to  de- 
c^t.  This  young  man,  when  a  shop-lad  to  my  next  neighbour,  ever 
appeared  active,  good  natured,  and  sensible ;  by  a  strange  concurrence 
of  events  he  is  now  under-secretary  to  the  American  secretary  of  State, 
Lord  George  Germaine,  a  secretary  to  Georgia,  inspector  of  all  the 
clothing  sent  to  America,  and  lieutenant-colonel  commandant  of  horse 
dragoons  at  New  York.  His  income  arising  from  these  sources  is,  I 
have  been  told,  near  seven  thousand  a-year, — a  sum  infinitely  beyond 
his  most  sanguine  expectations.  He  is,  besides,  a  member  of  the 
Boyal  Society.  He  is  said  to  be  of  an  ingenious  turn,  an  inventive 
imagination,  and  by  being  on  one  cruise  in  Channel-service  with  Sir 
Charles  Hardy,  has  formed  a  more  regular  and  better  digested  system 
for  signals  than  that  heretofore  used.  He  seems  to  be  of  a  happy 
tanper  in  general  deportment,  and  reported  of  an  excellent  heart; 
peculiarly  respectful  to  Americans  that  fell  in  his  way.*'  (p.  316.) 

Mr.  Curwen's  application  to  "  Mr.  Benjamin  Thompson,"  re- 
lated to  the  meagre  pension  of  one  hundred  pounds  a-year,  al- 
lowed by  the  British  government  to  the  refugee  judge  ;  and  for 
once  the  latter  was  correct  in  his  misgivings,  as  his  parvenu 
countryman  failed  him  in  the  hour  of  need.  A  great  portion  of 
the  volume  is  occupied  by  letters  upon  this  subject ;  Mr.  Curwen 
appearing  to  have  felt  the  privations  induced  by  a  narrow  income 
far  more  than  his  expatriation  and  separation  from  his  family 
and  friends.     In  one  of  his  early  letters  he  says : — 

"  London,  my  favourite  place  of  abode,  i$,  as  the  peasant  said,  *a 
sad  lickpennj/,'  and  truly  one  cannot  breathe  the  vital  air  without 
great  expense.  The  numerous  applications  to  the  Treasury  by  Ame- 
ricans whose  pretensions  are  so  much  beyond  mine,  excludes  the  most 
distant  hope  of  relief  for  me,  should  inadvertence  or  more  unjustifi- 
able principles  of  conduct  reduce  me  to  the  necessity  of  asking  a 
favour,  which  I  am  determined  at  all  events  to  defer  to  the  longest 
period,  if  it  please  the  great  Disposer  of  events  to  prolong  my  uneasy 
abode  in  this  country  of  aliens  for  many  days  yet  to  come.'*  (pp.  57, 8.) 

It  is  painful  to  see  the  poor  old  man,  verging  upon  three-score- 
and-ten,  growing  more  and  more  destitute  week  by  week,  with- 
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out,  at  that  moment,  a  hope  of  help  £rom  the  British  govenmient, 
and  evidently  of  a  restless  and  gamilous  disposition, — exhausting 
the  slender  remains  of  his  miserable  finances  in  frequenting  clulw 
and  New  England  dinners ;  roving  from  county  to  county  sight- 
seeing ;  and  hunting  out  his  exiled  countrymen,  for  no  purpose 
which  is  apparent,  save  that  of  securing  novelty  and  temporary 
amusement ;  detailing  trifles  with  an  unction  of  which  they  are 
unworthy,  and  omitting  much  that  might  have  ultimately  proved 
important.  We  can  quite  believe  the  ex-judge  to  have  been  a 
fi^etty,  crotchetty,  self-cherishing  old  gentleman,  and  feel  no 
regret  that  we  can  make  his  acquaintance  only  through  the  me- 
dium of  his  biography. 

The  trifling  pension  allowed  to  Mr.  Curwen  was  continued 
imder  the  new  regulations  by  which  the  treasury  found  themselves 
compelled  to  make  considerable  retrenchments,  owing  to  the  im- 
mense number  of  refugees  who  were  thrown  upon  the  govern- 
ment for  support ;  and  doubtless  in  consideration  of  his  great 
age,  it  was  idtimately  secured  to  him  even  after  he  had  resolved 
to  migrate  to  Nova  Scotia,  Actual  want,  with  all  its  concomi- 
tant terrors,  was  accordingly  removed ;  and  he  continued  to  drive 
all  over  the  country,  **  lionizing"  every  "  show-place"  and  natural 
curiosity  to  the  north  and  west  of  England ;  and  repining  over 
the  step  which  he  had  taken  in  quitting — not  his  country,  for  he 
does  not  affect  any  particular  nationality,  but  the  means  of 
affluence  which  he  had  abandoned  by  his  self-expatriation. 

We  shall  now  give  a  few  extracts  from  Mr.  Curwen's  political 
letters,  as  they  relate  to  a  period  of  which  neither  the  men  nor 
the  measures  can  ever  fail  to  be  matter  of  interest  to  the  lovers 
of  history.  After  the  intolerance  to  which  he  had  fallen  a  vic- 
tim, voluntarily  or  otherwise,  in  his  own  country ;  after  the  ex- 
cesses which  party-feeling  and  political  bigotry  had  produced  in 
the  New  World,  where  it  had  severed  fEither  from  son  and  friend 
from  friend,  the  worthy  American  was  sensibly  struck  by  the  in- 
dependence of  all  such  impulses  as  exhibited  in  the  continued 
good  fellowship  and  commercial  tranquillity  by  which  he  was 
surrounded  in  England,  In  a  letter,  dated  August  1775,  he  thus 
comments  on  the  fact  :— 

**  As  far  as  my  experience  reaches,  I  have  observed  that  the  upper 
ranks,  most  of  the  capital  stockholders,  and,  I  am  told,  the  principal 
nobility,  are  for  forcing  supremacy  of  parliament  over  the  colonies ; 
and  from  the  middle  ranks  down  all  are  opposed  to  it.  America  fur- 
nishes matter  for  disputes  in  coffee-houses,  sometimes  warm,  but  without 
abuse  or  ill-nature,  and  there  it  ends.  It  is  unfashionable  and  even 
disreputable  to  look  askew  on  one  another  for  difference  of  opinion  in 
political  matters;  the  doctrine  of  toleration,  if  not  b^ter  understood. 
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ify  thank  Ood,  better  prmctbed  here  than  in  America;  otfierwifle  there 
would  not  be  inch  numbers  of  unhappy  exiles  suffering  every  dis- 
advantage. 

*'  Incredible  quantities  of  anmiunition  and  stores,  shipped  and  ship- 
ping from  Tower-wharf  for  America,  manifests  the  intention  of  ad- 
ministration to  prosecute  the  plan  of  subjection  of  the  colonies  to 
the  authority  of  parliament ;  for  that  is  the  only  dispute,  as  it  is  under- 
stood here.  Adminbtration  would  gladly  have  met  the  colonies  half 
way  or  more,  had  there  appeared  any  inclination  to  accept  terms  in 
any  degree  consistent  with  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  mother- 
country.  Now,  no  alternative;  an  absolute  independence  of  the 
colonies  on  Great  Britain,  or  an  explicit  acknowledgment  of  the 
British  legislature  over  all  the  dominions  of  the  empire.  The  pro- 
clamation which  you  will  receive  by  this  conveyance  was  published 
the  day  before  yesterday  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  with  all  the  circum- 
stances of  indignity  the  lord  mayor  could  throw  on  it. 

**  Instead  of  the  languid  measures  hitherto  pursued,  more  active 
ones  will  succeed,  and  then  woe  to  poor  Massachusetts,  which,  like 
the  scape-goat,  must  bear  the  sins  of  many.  Do  urge  our  remaining 
friends  to  flee  from  the  destruction  that  will  speedily  overtake  that 
devoted  colony. 

'*  You  will  not  wonder  at  the  lujmry,  dissipation,  and  profligacy  of 
manners  said  to  reign  in  this  capital,  when  you  consider  that  the 
temptations  to  indulgence,  fiom  the  lowest  haunts  to  the  most  elegant 
and  expensive  rendezvous  of  the  noble  and  polished  world,  are  almost 
beyond  the  power  of  numbers  to  reckon  up."  (p.  38.) 

It  is  curious  for  us,  who  have  vritnessed  the  result  of  the  strug- 
gle, to  look  back  and  feel  how  utterly  all  the  well-inform^ 
American  refugees  repudiated  the  idea  of  ultimate  independence 
for  their  country.  When  tJiey  glanced  round  them,  and  under- 
stood the  opulence,  credit,  resources,  and  power,  both  physical 
and  mental,  both  external  and  internal,  of  the  empire  from  be- 
neath whose  yoke  thev  were  striving  to  draw  out  their  necks, 
they  shuddered  at  their  own  weakness ;  and  when  they  remem- 
bered that  these  mighty  institutions  had  been  the  work  of  cen- 
turies, that  generation  after  generation  had  lent  its  aid  to  the 
completion  of  the  same  magnificent  idea,  they  were  painfully  re- 
minded that  as,  for  their  own  land,  there  had  been  no  yesterday, 
so  there  might  equally  be  no  to-morrow.  They  could  not  fore- 
see that  Fate  would  work  for  them,  even  by  the  very  tools  which 
had  been  destined  for  their  destruction.  They  were  not  long, 
however,  ere  they  awoke  to  a  far  diflerent  conviction;  but  it 
would  appear  that,  even  then,  some  among  them  were  far  from 
anticipating  for  America  a  future  as  cloudless  as  that  which  had 
been  promised  to  her  by  the  "  red-hot  patriots"  who  had  brought 
about  her  emancipation ;  for  in  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Curwen 
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in  July  1778,  he  thus  expresses  his  altered  anticipatioiis,  and  the 
misgivings  to  which  they  gave  birth : — 

"  This  day  I  received  a  letter  from  an  old  friend,  now  in  banish- 
ment with  his  wife  and  children  at  Halifax,  conceived  in  the  common 
plaintive  strain  with  all  letters  from  that  quarter,  complaining  of  the 
spiritless  measures  of  administration  and  their  military  servants.  In 
truth,  vigour  and  activity  seem  not  the  characterbtic  of  this  nation  at 
this  period ;  the  continued  series  of  untoward  events  on  the  side  of 
Great  Britain,  in  this  unnatural  contest  between  her  and  the  colonies, 
has,  I  fear,  given  the  eoup-de-grace  to  her  glory.  The  sun  of  Britain 
is  past  the  meridian  and  declining  fast  to  the  west,  and  America  is  for 
ever  emancipated  from  the  l^slative  authority  of  this  once-potent 
empire ;  alas !  no  more  so.  The  prophetic  falling  off  of  the  best 
jewel  from  our  king's  crown  when  on  his  head  at  coronation,  is  now 
accomplished  by  the  loss  of  America,  which  I  consider  irrevocably 
gone ;  whether  to  their  advantage  is  a  point,  I  fancy,  the  Congress 
and  I  should  not  join  issue  in.  The  burden  of  supporting  an  inde- 
pendency with  dignity  is  too  heavy  for  America  to  bear,  especially 
the  mother  colonies,  unless  the  patriots  there  will  discharge  the 
troublesome  public  trusts  and  offices  without  pecuniary  emoluments ; 
requiring  a  much  greater  degree  of  virtue,  self-denial,  and  public 
spirit  than  I  think  now  does,  or  indeed  ever  did,  exist  there,  unless  in 
profession.'*  (pp.  196,  7.) 

And  now,  in  order  to  part  pleasantly  with  Mr.  Curwen,  to 
whom,  par  par  enthuse  y  we  owe  a  multitudinous  collection  of  texts, 
with  the  names  and  livings,  or  chapels,  of  the  worthy  divines 
who  delivered  the  sermons,  and  a  scrupulous  declaration  of  their 
quality,  Mr.  Curwen  himself  evidently  leaning  to  Socinianism, — 
we  intend  to  extract  some  passages  of  his  journal  relative  to  an 
institution,  which  doubtlessly  afforded  the  first  hint  to  the  fe- 
male chartists  of  that  so-called  political  meeting,  of  which  Miss 
Mary  Ann  Walker  was  lately  the  centre : — 

^* December  12.  Samuel  H.  Sparhawk  called:  accompanied  him 
to  Ladies'  Disputing  Club,  at  King's  Arms,  Comhill.  A  lady  pre- 
sided and  acquitted  herself  very  commendably.  Question  i  '  JF'as 
Adam  or  Eve  most  culpable  in  Paradise  ?'  Mrs.  President  addressed 
the  assembly  with  great  propriety,  just  accent,  and  pleasing  voice ; 
explaining  the  nature  of  the  meeting ;  justifying  ladies  appearing  to 
speak  in  a  public  promiscuous  assembly.  She  was  frequently  ap- 
plauded; on  ascending  the  chair,  she  turned  round  and  gracefully 
saluted  the  company,  discovering  perfect  self-possession,  void  of  all 
embarrassment.  The  other  speakers  also  acquitted  themselves  laud- 
ably, and  were  frequently  clapped.  Some  spoke,  I  won't  say  argued, 
on  one  side,  some  on  the  other ;  very  little  serious  argument,  unless 
declamation,  quotations  from  Hudibras,  &c.  can  be  so  denominated. 
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The  subject  afforded  matter  for  mirth,  but  the  most  serious  speeches 
turned  against  the  mother  of  us  all.'*  ^.  295.) 

All  comment,  either  upon  the  **  Institution"  itself,  or  the  sub- 
jects chosen  for  debate,  is  unnecessary ;  but  it  is  a  sufficiently 
curious  feature  in  the  demure  reign  of  George  the  Third,  and 
the  grand  serietix  with  which  the  ex-judge  details  its  absurdities, 
is  eminently  amusing. 

Nothing  more,  either  as  matter  of  local  history,  or  mere 
amusement,  can  be  gleiuied  from  the  biography  of  Mr.  Curwen 
for  readers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  but  we  repeat  our  pre- 
vious conviction,  that  the  book  may  make  its  way  in  America  as 
a  guide-book  for  those  who  purpose  an  acquaintance  with  the 
*  sights'  in  England;  although,  here  also,  we  are  bound  to  con- 
fess that  the  descriptions  given  will  do  but  scant  justice  to  the 
subjects  treated,  as  the  whole  diary  is  written  in  the  same  short, 
dry,  staccato,  parched-^ea  style,  as  the  few  specimens  which  we 
have  given.  We  have  therefore  only  to  subjoin  the  fact  of  Mr. 
Curwen's  return  to  the  New  World  in  the  autumn  of  1784,  where, 
for  aught  that  we  can  learn  from  his  correspondence,  he  might 
have  remained  in  perfect  safety  throughout  the  whole  period  of 
his  absence,  had  he  possessed  a  little  more  courage  in  himself 
and  trust  in  his  fellow- citizens ;  for  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that 
he  was  sufficiently  prominent  in  any  way  to  have  provoked  per- 
sonal aggression.  In  the  month  of  October  he  writes  from 
Salem : — 

"  This  day  fortnight,  at  half-past  three,  p.m.,  I  landed  on  the  head 
of  the  Long  Wharf  in  Boston,  being  the  first  American  ground  I  had 
touched  since  May  1775,  when  I  departed  from  Philadelphia.  It  is 
no  less  strange  than  unaccountable,  how  low,  mean,  and  diminutive 
every  thing  on  shore  appeared  to  me.'' — (p.  415.) 

And  here  we  shall  take  leave  of  Mr.  Curwen,  who,  on  inves- 
tigating his  pecuniary  affairs,  foimd  himself  totally  ruined. 
Whether  he  also  discovered  that  he  was  widowed,  or  that  any  of 
the  nearest  and  dearest  ties  of  nature  had  been  rent  away  during 
his  voluntary  self-expatriation,  we  are  wholly  ignorant,  as  his 
letters  contain  no  mention  whatever  of  his  domestic  position. 
Be  it  what  it  might,  however,  we  learn  from  his  biograpner  that 
he  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  fourscore  and  some  years,  and 
ultimately  died  in  the  town  of  Salem,  Massachusetts.  Hequies- 
cat  in  pace  ! 

The  next  individual  of  whose  biography  we  shall  take  notice, 
is  Colonel  John  Trumbull,  the  artist,  who  resided  for  many  years 
in  England,  whence  he  finally  departed  in  the  year  1816,  and 
whose  name  must  be  familiar  to  many  of  our  i^aders.     Mr. 
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Trumbull  was  both  an  amiable  and  an  extraordinary  man ;  not 
so  much^  perhaps,  for  his  extreme  efficiency  in  any  particular 
portion  of  his  career,  as  for  the  sound  judgment,  ready  resources, 
high  principle,  and  indefatigable  perseverance  which  he  brought 
to  all.  Our  only  regret  in  noticing  the  auto-biography  of  this 
gentleman,  arises  from  the  utter  impossibility  of  doing  it  justice 
in  the  space  which  remains  to  us  ;  for  his  varied  and  active  career, 
his  utter  disregard  of  danger  or  difficulty,  his  patience  under 
privation,  and  his  gratitude  for  kindness,  msJce  up  a  noble  pictme 
of  hmnanity,  and  do  honour  alike  to  himself  and  to  his  country. 
As  the  journal  is  brought  down  to  the  year  1841,  we  conclude 
that  Mr.  TrimibuU  may  be  still  living ;  in  which  case  he  has 
attained  the  patriarchal  age  of  eighty-eight  years.  But  we  will 
let  him  speak  for  himself,  after  premising  that  he  is  descended 
from  an  ancient  Scottish  family  of  respectability. 

"  My  father,  Jonathan  Trumbull,  was  bom  at  Lebanon,  in  1710. 
At  a  very  early  age  he  was  placed  at  Harvard  College,  where  he  be- 
came a  distinguished  scholar,  acquiring  a  sound  ^owledge  of  the 
Hebrew,  as  well  as  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  of  all  the 
other  studies  of  that  day.  He  was  graduated  with  honour  in  1727. 
He  died  in  1785,  having  been  Governor  of  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
by  annual  election,  during  the  entire  war  of  the  revolution ;  and  was 
the  only  person  who,  being  first  magistrate  of  a  colony  in  America 
before  the  separation  from  Great  Britain,  retained  the  confidence  of 
his  countrymen  through  the  revolution,  and  was  annually  re-elected 
governor  to  the  end  of  that  eventful  period. 

"  My  mother,  Faith  Robinson,  daughter  of  John  Robinson,  minis- 
ter of  Duxbury,  in  Massachusetts,  was  understood  to  be  great  grand- 
daughter of  John  Robinson,  the  father  of  the  pilgrims  who  led  our 
puritan  ancestors  ^his  parishioners)  out  of  England,  in  the  reign  of 
James  V.,  and  resided  with  them  some  years  at  Leyden  in  Holland  ; 
until,  in  1620,  they  emigrated  to  Plymouth  in  Massachusetts,  and 
there,  among  other  acts  of  wisdom  and  piety,  laid  the  foundations  of 
that  system  of  education  in  town  schools,  which  has  since  been 
extended  so  widely  over  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  United 
States,  forming  the  glory  and  the  defence,  the  decus  atque  tutamen, 
of  our  country."  (pp.  2,  3.) 

The  infancy  of  Mr.  Trumbull  was  one  of  sickness  and  suffer- 
ing ;  and  he  makes  affectionate  mention  of  the  untiring  and  de- 
voted care  of  his  mother,  to  whose  tenderness  and  skill  he  attri- 
butes the  preservation  of  his  life. 

When  nearly  five  years  of  age  he  had  a  severe  fall,  by  which 
he  lost  the  use  of  his  left  eye ;  a  fact  which  was  not,  however, 
discovered  for  some  years  afterwards,  and  then  simply  by  acci- 
dent.    The  anecdote  that  follows  is  not  only  admirable  in  itself, 
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but  more  than  usually  interestiiig  at  the  present  moment,  when 
Father  Matthew  and  the  Temperance  Societies  are  making  such 
multitudinous  proselytes.  The  moral  courage  of  the  savage,  un- 
fettered by  oath  or  pledge,  speaks  more  directly  to  the  heart  than 
a  hundred  homilies ;  and  must  excite  ree^>ect,  even  where  it  faib 
to  produce  emulation. 

"  At  the  age  of  nine  or  ten,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  deserves 
to  be  written  on  adamant.  In  the  wars  of  New  England  with  the  ab- 
origines, the  Mohegan  tribe  of  Indians  early  became  friends  of  the 
English.     Their  favourite  ground  was  on  the  banks  of  the  river  (now 

the  Thames)  between  New  London  and  Norwich The 

government  of  this  tribe  had  become  hereditary  in  the  family  of  the 

celebrated  chief  Uncas Among  these  hunters  was  one 

named  Zachary,  of  the  royal  race,  an  excellent  hunter,  but  as  drunken 
and  worthless  an  Indian  as  ever  lived.  When  he  had  somewhat 
passed  the  age  of  fifty,  several  members  of  the  royal  family  who  stood 
between  Zachary  and  the  throne  of  his  tribe  died,  and  he  found  him- 
self with  only  one  life  between  him  and  empire.  In  this  moment  his 
better  genius  resumed  its  sway,  and  he  reflected  seriously,  *  How  can 
such  a  drunken  wretch  as  I  am,  aspire  to  be  the  chief  of  this  honour- 
able race  ?  what  will  my  people  say,  and  how  will  the  shades  of  my 
noble  ancestors  look  down  indignant  upon  such  a  base  successor? 
/  succeed  to  the  great  Uncas  ?  /  will  drink  no  more,'  He  solemnly 
resolved  never  again  to  taste  any  drink  but  water,  and  he  kept  his 
resolution. 

'*  1  had  heard  this  story,  and  did  not  entirely  believe  it ;  for,  young 
as  I  was,  I  already  partook  in  the  prevailing  contempt  for  Indians. 

One  day  the  mischievous  thought  struck  me  to  try 

the  sincerity  of  the  old  man*s  temperance.  Our  family  were  seated 
at  dinner,  and  there  was  excellent  home-brewed  beer  on  the  table.  I 
addressed  the  old  chief, — *  Zachary,  this  beer  is  excellent ;  will  you 
taste  it  V  The  old  man  dropped  his  knife  and  fork — ^leaned  forward 
with  a  stem  expression ;  his  black  eye,  sparkling  with  indignation, 
was  fixed  on  me.  ^  John,'  said  he,  '  you  do  not  know  what  you  are 
doing.  You  are  serving  the  devil,  boy!  Do  you  not  know  that  I 
am  an  Indian  ?  I  tell  you  that  I  am,  and  that,  if  I  should  but  taste 
your  beer,  I  could  not  stop  until  I  got  to  rum,  and  became  again  the 
drunken,  contemptible  wretch  your  father  remembers  me  to  have  been. 
John,  while  you  live,  never  again  tempi  any  man  to  break  a  good 
resolution,'  Socrates  never  uttered  a  more  valuable  precept ;  De- 
mosthenes could  not  have  given  it  in  more  solemn  tones  of  eloquence. 
I  was  thunderstruck.  My  parents  were  deeply  afiected ;  they  looked 
at  each  other,  at  me,  and  at  the  venerable  old  Indian,  with  deep  feel- 
ings of  awe  and  respect.  They  afterwards  frequently  reminded  me 
of  the  scene,  and  charged  me  never  to  forget  it.  Zachary  lived  to 
pass  the  age  of  eighty,  and  sacredly  kept  his  resolution.  He  is 
buried  in  the  royal  burial-place  of  his  tribe,  near  the  beautifol  falls 
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of  the  Yantic,  the  western  branch  of  the  Thames.  I  visited  the  grave 
of  the  old  chief  lately,  and  there  repeated  to  myself  his  inestimable 
lesson.'  *'  (pp.  8,  9.) 

About  this  period,  the  father  of  Mr.  Trumbull,  who  had  been 
for  years  an  affluent  merchant,  lost  in  one  season  almost  every 
vessel,  and  all  the  property  which  he  had  upon  the  ocean ;  and 
found  himself  suddenly  reduced  from  opulence  almost  to  poverty. 
His  eldest  son,  and  partner,  of  course  shared  his  fate ;  while  he 
himself  had  already  attained  to  too  great  an  age  to  afford  him 
even  the  faintest  hope  of  being  enabled  to  retrieve  his  affairs. 
The  depression  of  the  domestic  circle,  acting  upon  the  suscepti- 
ble temperament  of  the  weakly  boy,  rendered  him  less  capable 
than  ever  of  competing  with  hiis  young  companions  in  their  bois- 
terous sports;  and  he  gradually  withdrew  himself  from  their 
amusements,  and  shutting  himself  into  his  own  room  during  the 
hours  of  recreation,  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  hours  to  his  pencil 
and  his  books.  For  him,  study  was  the  most  welcome  pastime ; 
the  want  of  pocket-money  put  him  beyond  the  temptation  of 
joining  in  expensive  excursions  or  frolics;  and  it  was  conse- 
quently not  surprising,  that  the  progress  which  he  made  asto- 
nished those  aroimd  him. 

"  *  Thus  I  went  forward,'  he  says,  *  without  interruption,  and  at 
the  $ge  of  twelve  might  have  been  admitted  to  enter  college ;  for  I 
had  then  read  Eutropius,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Virgil,  Cicero,  Horace, 
and  Juvenal,  in  Latin;  the  Greek  Testament  and  Homer's  Diad  in 
Greek;  and  was  thoroughly  versed  in  geography,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, in  studying  which  I  had  the  advantage  (then  rare)  of  a  twenty- 
inch  globe.  I  had  also  read  with  care  Rollin's  History  of  Ancient 
Nations ;  also  his  History  of  the  Roman  Republic,  Mr.  Crevier's  con- 
tinuation of  the  History  of  the  Emperors,  and  Rollin's  Arts  and 
Sciences  of  the  Ancient  Nations.' "  (p.  9.) 

Before  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  tutor  of  young  Trum- 
bull informed  his  father  that  he  could  teach  him  little  more,  and 
that  he  was  frdly  qualified  for  college.  The  intelligence  was 
agreeable  to  the  old  gentleman,  who  could  not  fail  to  appreciate 
the  talents  and  perseverance  of  his  son,  and  he  immediately  sug- 
gested it  to  the  youth ;  but  the  names  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles, 
of  Zeuxis  and  Apelles,  had  become  familiar  to  the  young  stu- 
dent:— those  names  were  hallowed  by  a  renown  which  had 
existed  throughout  two  thousand  years,  and  the  spell  was  strong 
upon  his  spirit.  He  contrasted  their  -^acefrd,  enduring,  and  re- 
fining fames  with  the  reputation  of  neroes  and  of  statesmen : 
none  had  survived  so  long  and  brilliant  as  they  might  be ;  the  one 
was  written  in  the  characters  of  blood,  and  the  other  in  those  of 
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subserviency  and  deceit.  He  had  not  read  only,  he  had  thought ; 
and  with  thought  came  enthusiasm,  and  with  enthusiasm  cou- 
rage :  the  strong  mind  overmastered  the  fragile  frame,  and  the 
leading  passion  sufficed  to  supply  the  hitherto  silent  student 
with  arguments,  and  such  arguments  as  were  intelligible  even  to 
the  most  worldly.  He  pleaded  the  expense  of  a  collegiate  edu- 
cation, the  turmoil  and  restlessness  of  a  professional  existence, 
and  the  necessity,  after  quitting  college,  of  commencing  a  course 
of  study  necessary  to  the  particular  line  of  life  which  he  might 
select.  Rendered  bold  by  the  exaction  of  his  genius,  the  gifted 
boy  took  the  opportunity  of  suggesting  to  his  father  the  expe- 
diency of  placing  him  imder  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Copley,  who 
was  then  living  in  Boston,  and  who  had  already  accomplished  an 
enviable  reputation ;  reminding  him,  that  on  leaving  that  gentle- 
man he  should  possess  a  profession  competent  to  affi)rd  him  at 
least  the  means  of  support ;  and,  perhaps,  an  opulence  enabling 
him  to  provide  for  his  sisters,  if  not  to  benefit  his  whole  family. 
The  old  governor  was  not,  however,  so  enthusiastic  as  his  son ; 
and  as  he  had  set  his  heart  upon  seeing  him  in  a  learned  pro- 
fession, and  that  the  object  of  his  ambition  was  to  settle  him  in 
the  church,  he  was  sent  in  the  January  of  1772  to  Cambridge, 
under  the  care  of  his  elder  brother ;  who,  in  passing  through 
Boston,  was  not  proof  against  the  persuasions  of  the  young 
artist,  and  indulged  him  with  a  visit  to  the  studio  of  Mr.  Copley. 
There  is  a  freshness  in  his  description  of  the  first  interview,  to 
which  we  must  give  a  place. 

"  A  mutual  friend  of  Mr.  Copley  and  my  brother,  Mr.  James 
Lovell,  went  with  us  to  introduce  us.  We  found  Mr.  Copley  dressed 
to  receive  a  party  of  friends  at  dinner.  I  remember  his  dress  and 
appearance ;  an  elegant-looking  man,  dressed  in  a  fine  maroon  cloth, 
with  gilt  buttons.  This  was  dazzling  to  my  unpractised  eye ;  but  his 
paintings,  the  first  I  had  ever  seen  deserving  the  name,  riveted,  ab- 
sorbed my  attention,  and  renewed  all  my  desire  to  enter  upon  such  a 
pursuit.'*  (p.  11.) 

The  unusual  proficiency  of  young  Trumbull  in  the  classics  and 
other  coUegiate  studies,  rendered  his  existence  monotonous  from 
the  absence  of  all  emulative  exertion.  In  Latin  he  had  no  com- 
petitor ;  in  Greek  two  only,  one  of  whom  subsequently  became 
professor  of  Oriental  languages,  and  the  other  died  a  short  time 
after  having  graduated.  Fortunately,  however,  a  family  of  French 
emigrants  arrived  at  Cambridge,  one  of  whom  received  pupils ; 
and  the  energetic  young  student  immediately  enrolled  himself 
among  them,  defraying  the  expense  of  this  additional  branch  of 
education  from  his  own  scanty  allowance  of  pocket-money,  rather 
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than  tax  the  narrow  means  of  his  father  with  a  new  and  un- 
expected burthen.  Faithful,  however,  to  his  favourite  pursuit, 
he  ransacked  the  college  library  for  works  on  the  fine  arts,  and 
to  his  great  delight  found  among  others,  "  Hogartfi's  Analysis  of 
Beauty,"  and  "  Piranesi's  Roman  Ruins"  engraved ;  while  in  the 
philosophical  chamber  he  could  study  several  of  Copley's  finest 
portraits,  and  an  "  Eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,"  by  an  Italian 
artist.  These  were  great  treasures  to  one  who  had  hitherto  only 
obtained  a  passing  view  of  art ;  and  with  moral  and  natural 
philosophy,  and  electricity,  in  all  which  studies  he  took  great 
mterest,  they  sufficed  to  make  his  college-life  less  irksome  than 
he  would  otherwise  have  found  it.  In  ^773,  Mr.  Trumbull  gra- 
duated as  he  informs  us  "  without  applause,  for  I  was  not  a 
speaker,''  and  returned  to  his  native  ^ace,  Lebanon ;  where  he 
applied  himself  assiduously  to  the  pencil.  But  his  life  of  quiet 
study  was  not  to  endure.  It  was  a  period  fraught  with  fate  for 
his  country,  and  accordingly  he  tells  us, — 

"  In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1 774,  the  angry  discussions  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  began  to  assume  a  very  serious 
tone.  As  the  low  growling  of  distant  thunder  announces  the  approach 
of  the  natural  tempest,  so  did  these  discussions  give  evident  notice 
that  a  moral  storm  was  at  hand,  and  men  began  to  fear  that  the  deci- 
sion of  these  angry  questions  must  ere  long  be  referred  to  the  ultima 
ratio. 

"  I  caught  the  growing  enthusiasm :  the  characters  of  Brutus,  of 
Paqlus  Erailius,  of  the  Scipios,  were  fresh  in  my  remembrance,  and 
their  devoted  patriotism  always  before  my  eye;  besides,  my  father 
was  now  governor  of  the  colony,  and  a  patriot, — of  course  sur- 
rounded by  patriots,  to  whose  ardent  conversations  I  listened  daily : 
it  would  have  been  strange  if  all  this  had  failed  to  produce  its  natural 
effect.  I  sought  for  military  information ;  acquired  what  knowledge 
I  could  ;  soon  formed  a  small  company  from  among  the  young  men 
of  the  school  and  the  village;  taught  them,  or  more  properly  we 
taught  each  other,  to  use  the  musket  and  to  march;  and  military 
exercises  and  studies  became  the  favourite  occupation  of  the  day.'* 
(pp.  15,  16.) 

It  is  almost  needless,  after  this  extract,  to  state  that  Mr.  Tnmi- 
bull  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  joining  the  patriot  army. 
Indeed,  it  would,  as  he  himself  remarks,  have  been  extraordinary 
had  it  been  otherwise,  when  even  the  females  of  the  family  were 
imbued  with  the  belief  that  Mars  gravior  sub  pace  latet ;  while 
that  such  was  really  the  case,  we  gather  from  Mr.  Trumbull 
himself,  where  he  says : — 

"  When  my  mother  was  preparing  and  packing  up  my  linen  and 
clothes  for  this  campaign,  she  said  to  me,  *  My  son,  when  I  recollect 
VOL.  ir. — NO.   VIII.  2   E 
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the  sufferings  of  your  infoncy,  with  your  present  feehleness  of  consti- 
tution, and  anticipate  the  hardships  and  dangers  to  which  you  are 
about  to  be  expbsed,  I  hardly  dare  to  hope  that  we  shall  meet  again ; 
however,  in  all  events,  my  deto*  son,  I  charge  you  so  to  conduct  your- 
self, that  if  ever  I  do  see  you  again,  it  may  be  with  the  pride  and 
delight  of  a  mother.' "  (p.  18.) 

After  this  Spartan  injunction  to  her  last-bom,  the  descendant 
of  the  pilgrim-iathers  bade  him  **  God  speed ;"  and  he  departed, 
full  of  nigh  aspirations  for  the  scene  of  contest,  as  aide-de-camp 
to  General  Spencer,  who  commanded  the  first  reriment  of  the 
Connecticut  wrces.  Mr.  Trumbull's  account  of  the  war,  in  so 
far  as  he  was  personally  enabled  to  give  it,  is  modest,  manly,  and 
graphic ;  and  we  regret  that  we  cannot  afford  space  to  follow  the 
artist-soldier  in  his  new  career :  it  must,  however,  suffice  that  his 
knowledge  of  drawing,  by  enabling  him  to  fiimish  ground-plans, 
sketches  of  the  enemy's  works,  &c,  was  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing him  to  the  notice  of  Washington,  to  whom  he  was  ap- 
pointed second  aide-de-camp ;  and  at  whose  hospitable  board  he 
was  initiated  into  the  etiquette  of  refined  society.  From  the 
period  of  this  appointment,  he  was  constantly  in  active  employ- 
ment; and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  an  anecdote  of  British 
generosity,  which  stands  out  in  gratifjring  relief  from  a  variety  of 
other  circumstances  less  welcome  to  our  national  pride. 

"  Early  in  October  our  naval  preparations  were  completed,  and  our 
little  fleet,  composed  of  a  brig,  several  gallies  and  gun-boats,  com- 
manded by  Gkn^rals  Arnold  and  Waterbury,  pro^eded  down  the 
Lake  to  look  for  the  enemy.  His  preparations  were  completed  about 
the  same  time,  and  on  the  1 1th  of  October  die  two  fleets  met,  engaged, 
and  we  were  defeated  with  total  loss.  General  Arnold  ran  the 
galley  whidi  he  commanded  on  shore,  and  escaped  with  the  crew ; 
the  other  vessels  were  either  taken  or  destroyed,  and  their  crews 
(with  the  exception  of  some  who  got  on  shore  and  straggled  up  to 
the  army)  with  General  Waterbury  remained  prisoners  of  war. 

"  On  this  occasion  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  who  commanded  the  hostile 
fleet  and  army,  behaved  with  a  degree  of  humanity  as  well  as  policy, 
which,  if  it  had  been  generally  employed  by  other  royal  commanders, 
might  have  exposed  to  great  hazard  the  success  of  America.  As  soon 
as  the  action  was  over.  Sir  Guy  gave  orders  to  the  surgeons  of  his 
own  troops,  to  treat  the  wounded  prisoner 9  with  the  same  care  as 
they  did  his  own  m^i.  He  then  oraered  that  all  the  other  prisoners 
should  be  immediately  brought  on  board  his  own  ship,  the  Boyal 
Charlotte,  where  he  first  treated  them  to  a  drink  of  grog,  and  then 
spoke  kindly  to  them,  praised  the  bravery  of  their  conduct^  regretted 
that  it  had  not  been  displayed  in  the  service  of  their  lawful  sovereign, 
and  ofiered  to  send  them  home  to  their  friends,,, on  their  giving  their 
parole  that  they  would  not  again  bear  arms  against  Great  Britain 
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until  they  should  be  exchanged.  He  then  invited  General  Waters 
bury  to  go  below  with  him  to  his  cabin,  and  requested  to  see  his 
commission  :  the  moment  he  saw  that  it  was  signed  by  the  Governor 
of  Connecticut,  (my  father,)  he  held  out  his  hand,  and  said,  *  General 
Waterbury,  I  am  happy  to  take  you  by  the  hand,  now  I  see  that  you 
are  not  serving  under  a  commission  and  orders  of  the  rebel  Congress, 
but  of  Governor  Trumbull.  You  are  acting  under  a  legitimate  and 
acknowledged  authority.  He  is  responsible  for  the  abuse  he  has 
made  of  that  authority.  That  which  is  a  high  crime  in  him,  is  but 
an  error  in  you;  it  was  your  duty  to  obey  him,  your  legitimate 
superior.' 

"  A  few  days  after  this  defeat,  a  number  of  tow-boats  approached 
our  advanced  post,  and  there  lay  upon  their  oars  with  a  flag  of  truce. 
I  was  ordered  to  go  down,  and  learn  their  object.  I  foimd  Captain 
Cfraig,*  with  General  Waterbury  and  the  other  prisoners,  who  had 
been  taken  in  the  recent  action,  dismissed,  as  Sir  Guy  had  promised, 
upon  parole.  The  usual  civilities  passed  between  Sir  James  and  me, 
and  I  received  the  prisoners ;  all  were  warm  in  their  acknowledgment 
of  the  kindness  with  which  they  had  been  treated,  and  which  appeared 
to  me  to  have  made  a  very  dangerous  impression.  I  therefore  placed 
the  boats  containing  the  prisoners  und^  the  guns  of  a  battery,  and 
gave  orders  that  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  land,  and  no  inter- 
course take  place  with  the  troops  on  shore,  until  orders  should  be 
received  from  General  Gates.  I  hurried  to  make  my  report  to  him, 
and  suggested  the  danger  of  permitting  these  men  to  have  any  inter- 
course with  our  troops ;  accordingly  they  were  ordered  to  proceed 
immediately  to  Skeensborough,  on  their  way  home,  and  they  went 
forward  that  night  without  being  permitted  to  land.'*  (pp.  35,  36.) 

In  February  1777,  the  regular  militajy  career  of  Colonel 
Trumbull  terminated,  in  consequence  of  Congress  having  reused 
to  authorize  his  appointment  as  Deputy  Adjutant-general  in 
the  northern  department  so  early  as  the  ^th  of  June^  at  which 
period  he  had  commenced  the  duties  of  that  rank  by  command 
of  the  Honourable  Major-General  Gates,  in  whom  power  had 
been  vested  to  select  the  officers  (^his  staff;  and  only  recognis- 
ing his  appdntm^it  from  the  ISth  of  September  following. 
Colonel  Trumbull  oonsideared  it  a  point  of  honour  to  insist  upon 
the  ratification,  by  Congress,  of  his  original  nomination ;  and  a 
oorrespcmdence  ensued,  which  proving  the  determination  of  the 
revolutionary  government  to  abide  by  their  original  arrangement, 
the  yomxg  sol&r  retired  in  disgust,  though  with  infinite  regret, 
and  shordy  afterwards  established  himself  at  Boston  as  a  profes- 
sional artist*  Still,  however,  every  military  movement  continued 
to  be  deeply  interesting  to  his  active  and  daring  spirit;  and 
whei,  in  1778,  a  plaja  was  formed  for  the  recovery  of  Rhode 


•  Afterwards  Sir  James  Craig,  and  Governor  of  Canada. 
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Island  from  the  English,  by  the  co-operation  of  the  French  fleet 
Tinder  Count  D*£staing,  he  could  not  resist  the  impulse  which 
prompted  him  once  more  to  take  up  arms ;  and  he  consequently 
ofiered  his  services  to  General  Sullivan,  to  whom  the  conmiand 
of  the  American  troops  had  been  intrusted,  as  a  volimteer  aide- 
de-camp.  They  were  immediately  accepted ;  and  once  more  he 
found  himself  in  the  midst  of  excitement  and  vicissitude.  Even 
modestly  as  Colonel  Trumbull  has  detailed  the  results  of  this  short 
campaign,  it  is  evident  that  on  several  occasions  he  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself;  and  the  fsict  is  proved  by  the  circumstance 
that  when,  after  the  retreat  of  the  American  forces  from  Butt's 
Hill,  he  once  more  returned  to  Boston,  worn  down  with  fatigue 
both  of  mind  and  body,  to  become  the  inmate  of  a  sick  bed,  his 
first  visitor  was  General  Hancock,  who  had  been  President  of 
Congress  at  the  time  of  his  resignation,  and  who  had  signed  the 
mis- dated  commission  which  drove  him  from  the  service.  Nor 
was  the  visit  one  of  idle  ceremony  on  the  part  of  the  general, 
who  had  hurried  to  his  side  in  his  illness  to  entreat  him  to  re- 
move to  his  own  house,  where  he  could  be  more  carefully  nursed 
than  at  the  boarding-house  in  which  he  was  then  lodged ;  and, 
although  the  well-timed  kindness  was  declined,  it  was  neverthe- 
less a  triumph  to  which  Colonel  Trumbull  was  far  from  being 
insensible.  He  had  not  long  resumed  his  pencil  when  an  offer 
was  made  to  him  by  his  friends,  who  were  greatly  averse  to  the 
career  that  he  had  chosen,  of  superintending  the  management  of 
a  considerable  speculation,  which  required  that  he  should  visit 
Europe,  and  which  held  out  magnificent  promises  of  wealth. 
They  were  to  furnish  the  funds,  and  Mr.  Trumbull  to  execute 
the  plan,  and  to  share  with  them  in  the  anticipated  profits.  Their 
importunity  at  length  succeeded,  and  with  less  dijfficulty  that, 
during  his  residence  at  Boston,  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  Temple,  (afterwards  Sir  John  Temple,  and  Consul-general 
for  Great  Britain  at  New  York,)  who  had  strongly  urged  him  to 
proceed  to  London,  in  order  to  study  under  West.  The  young 
artist  suggested  the  difficulties  which  must  arise  in  such  an 
arrangement  from  his  active  hostility  to  England,  and  expressed 
a  doubt  that  it  would  be  permitted  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war.  His  new  friend,  however,  overruled  these  objections,  by 
assuring  him  that  he  possessed  sufficient  infiuence  to  secure  for 
him  the  sanction  of  the  British  government ;  and,  having  soon 
after  embarked  for  England,  he  wrote  him  word  thence  mat  he 
had  seen  Lord  George  Germaine,  had  revealed  to  him  every  point 
of  his  personal  history,  and  had  received  a  favourable  reply  to  his 
application,  on  condition  that  Mr.  Trumbull  should  pursue  the 
study  of  the  fine  arts,  without  interference  of  any  sort  in  politi- 
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cal  affiurs ;  with  an  assurance,  that  so  long  as  he  did  not  com- 
mit any  indiscretion  he  should  remain  immolested,  but  that  the 
eye  of  precaution  would  be  constantly  upon  him.  "  Thus,"  says 
the  biographist,  "  in  the  event  of  failure  of  my  mercantile  pro- 
jects, the  road  was  open  for  pursuing  my  study  of  the  arts,  with 
increased  advantages."  (p.  59.) 

Mr.  Trumbull  left  the  New  World  in  a  French  vessel  which 
landed  him  at  Nantes,  whence  he  proceeded  by  land  to  Paris ; 
and  his  remarks  upon  the  people,  and  the  coimtry  through  which 
he  passed,  are  shrewd  and  graphic.  In  that  capital  he  learned 
that  Charleston  had  been  taken,  and  that  the  English  were  over- 
running the  southern  States.  This  news  terminated  all  hope  of 
accomplishing  his  commercial  project,  his  funds  consisting  of 
public  securities  of  Congress,  of  which  the  value  was  annihilated 
by  adversity ;  and  he  resolved  in  consequence  to  remove  at  once- 
to  London,  and  there  await  a  possible  change.  Dr.  Franklin, 
whom  he  met  in  Paris,  had  provided  him  with  a  letter  to  Mr. 
West,  which  he  hastened  to  deliver.  Here  is  an  account  of  the 
result. 

"  I  presented  the  letter  of  Dr.  Franklin  to  Mr.  West,  and  of  course 
was  most  kindly  received.  His  first  question  was,  whether  I  had 
brought  with  me  any  specimen  of  my  work,  by  which  he  could  judge 
of  my  talent  and  the  progress  I  had  made;  and  when  I  answered  that 
I  had  not,  he  said,  *  Then  look  around  the  room,  and  see  if  there  is 
any  thing  which  you  would  like  to  copy.'  I  did  so ;  and,  from  the 
many  which  adorned  his  painting-room,  I  selected  a  beautiful  small 
.  round  picture  of  a  mother  and  two  children.  Mr.  West  looked  keenly 
at  me,  and  asked, '  Do  you  know  what  you  have  chosen  V  *  No,  sir.' 
*•  That,  Mr.  Trumbull,  is  called  the  Madonna  della  Sedia,  the  Ma- 
donna of  the  Chair,  one  of  the  most  admired  works  of  Raphael ;  the 
selection  of  such  a  work  is  a  good  omen.  In  an  adjoining  room  I  will 
introduce  you  to  a  young  countryman  of  ours,  who  is  studying  with 
me;  he  will  show  you  where  to  find  the  necessary  colours,  tools,  &c., 
and  you  will  make  your  copy  in  the  same  room,'  Here  began  my 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Stuart,  who  was  afterwards  so  celebrated  for 
his  admirable  portraits.  With  his  assistance,  I  prepared  my  materials 
and  proceeded  to  my  work.  When  Mr.  West  afterwards  came  into 
the  room  to  see  how  I  went  on,  he  found  me  commencing  my  outline 
without  the  usual  aid  of  squares.  *  Do  you  expect  to  get  a  correct 
outline  by  your  eye  only  f  *  Yes,  sir ;  at  least  I  mean  to  try.'  *  I 
wish  you  success.'  His  curiosity  was  excited,  and  he  made  a  visit 
daily  to  mark  my  progress,  but  forbore  to  offer  me  any  advice  or  in- 
struction. When  the  copy  was  finished,  and  he  had  examined  it  care- 
fully, he  said :  *  Mr.  Trumbull,  I  have  now  no  hesitation  to  say,  that 
nature  intended  you  for  a  painter.  You  possess  the  essential  quali- 
ties ;  nothing  more  is  necessary  but  careful  and  assiduous  cultivation.' 
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With  this  stimulant,  I  devoted  myself  assiduoualy  to  the  study  of  the 
art,  allowing  little  time  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  the  curiosi- 
ties and  amusements  of  the  city."  (pp.  66,  67.) 

The  defection  of  General  Arnold  from  the  American  cause^ 
and  the  death  of  Major  Andr6,  who  had  been  the  Deputy  Ad- 

i'utant-general  of  the  British  axmy  while  Colonel  Trumbull  had 
leld  the  same  rank  in  that  of  America,  drew  upon  him  the  sus- 
picion of  the  loyalist  emigrants,  who  immediately  took  steps  to 
undermine  him  with  the  English  government;  and  when  an 
order  was  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  Major  Tyler  of  the 
rebel  army  as  a  spy,  Sir  Benjamin  Thompson  (afterwards  Count 
Rmnford)  instructed  Mr.  Bond  of  the  police,  when  serving  the 
warrant,  to  secure  at  the  same  time  the  person  and  papers  of  Mr. 
TrumbuD,  who  lodged  in  the  same  house.  Wammg  was,  how- 
ever, giv,en  to  Major  Tyler  by  a  young  countryman  who  met  him 
at  dinner,  having  previously  learnt  ibe  intention  to  arrest  him, 
jmd  he  immediately  left  the  table  and  escaped  to  the  continent. 
Mr.  Trumbull  was  not  so  fortunate ;  he  was  arrested,  carried  be- 
fore the  magistrates,  to  whom  he  avowed  his  identity,  and  was 
conveyed  to  Tothill-fields  Bridewell  for  the  night ;  when,  owing 
to  the  crowded  state  of  the  place,  (Lord  George  Gordon's  mob 
having  destroyed  all  the  prisons  in  London  except  Clerkenwell,) 
he  shared  his  bed  with  a  highwayman  !  The  following  morning 
he  was  again  examined  and  committed  to  jail,  but  having  expos- 
tulated against  being  confined  with  felons  of  every  description, 
the  sitting  magistrate  civilly  offered  to  convey  a  note  for  mm  to 
Lord  George  Germaine,  who  in  his  turn  returned  a  very  polite 
answer  to  Mr.  Trumbull,  permitting  him  to  select  any  prison  in 
the  kingdom,  "  from  the  Tower  down,"  during  the  period  of  his 
incarceration  ;  the  only  object  being  the  safe  custody  of  his  i3er- 
son,  and  not  the  infliction  of  unnecessary  inconvenience  or  vexa- 
tion. Under  these  circumstances,  dreading  the  expense  attend- 
ant upon  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  Mr.  Trumbull  having 
secured  a  room  to  himself,  decided  on  returning  to  Tothill-fields, 
the  keeper  of  that  prison  having  treated  him  with  unusual  cour- 
tesy during  his  first  incarceration. 

The  position  of  Mr.  Trumbull  had  now  become  one  of  ex- 
treme mflSculty,  even  if  not  of  absolute  danger;  and  at  that 
moment  of  excitement,  it  was  calculated,  not  only  to  produce 
great  personal  annoyance,  but  even  to  involve  his  more  intimate 
friends  in  suspicion.  Mr.  West  immediately  perceived  this; 
and  no  sooner  learnt  the  misfortune  that  had  overtaken  his 
pupil,  than  he  resolved  to  ask  an  audience  of  the  king,  and  en- 
deavour to  interest  the  royal  feelings  in  his  fate.  The  interview 
is  thus  described  : — 
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*^  Mr.  West  began  by  stating  what  had  induced  him  to  take  the 
liberty  of  this  intrusion, — ^his  anxiety  lest  the  affair  of  my  arrest 
might  involve  his  ow4  character,  and  diminish  his  Majesty's  kind- 
ness^—Hspoke  of  my  conduct,  during  the  time  he  had  known  me,  as 
having  been  so  entirely  devoted  to  the  study  of  my  profession,  as  to 
have  left  no  time  for  political  intrigues,  &c.  &c.  The  king  listened 
with  attention,  and  then  said,  *  West,  I  have  known  you  long,  and 
have  conversed  with  you  frequently.  I  can  recollect  no  occasion  on 
which  you  have  ever  attempted  to  mislead  or  misinform  me,  and 
for  that  reason  you  have  acquired  my  entire  confidence*  I  fully 
believe  all  that  you  have  now  said,  and  assure  you  that  my  con- 
fidence in  you  is  not  at  all  diminished  by  this  unpleasant  occurrence. 
I  am  sorry  for  the  young  man,  but  he  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Jaw,  and 
must  abide  the  result, — ^I  cannot  interpose.  Do  you  know  whether 
his  parents  ar^  living  ? '  <  J  think  I  have  heard  him  say,  that  he 
has  very  lately  received  news  of  the  death  of  his  mother.  I  believe 
his  father  is  living.'  '  I  pity  him  from  my  spul ! '  He  mused  a  few 
moments,  and  then  added,  *  But,  West,  go  to  Mr.  Trumbull  im- 
mediately, and  pledge  to  him  my  royal  promise,  that,  in  the  worst 
possible  event  of  the  law,  his  life  shall  be  safe.'  This  message  was 
delivered,  and  received  as  it  deserved  to  be,  with  profound  gratitude. 
I  had  now  nothing  more  to  apprehend  than  a  tedious  confinement^ 
and  that  might  be  softened  by  books  and  my  pencil." 

«  «  «  «  « 

*'  In  the  course  of  the  winter,  I  received  kind  visits  from  many 
distinguished  men,  among  whom  were  John  Lee,  lately  Attorney- 
general,  Charles  James  Fox,  and  others.  Mr.  Fox  was  very  kind  ; 
he  recommended  a  direct  application  to  ministers,  on  the  ground 
of  impolicy ;  and  added,  *  I  would  undertiJie  it  myself,  if  I  thought 
I  coidd  have  any  influence  with  them;  but  such  is  the  hostility 
between  us,  that  we  are  not  even  on  speaking  term^.  Mr,  Burke  has 
not  lost  all  influence,-*has  not  thrown  away  the  scabbard  as  I  have : 
1  will  converse  with  him,  and  desire  him  to  visit  you.'  A  few  days 
aft«r  Mr.  Burke  came  to  see  me,  and  readily  and  kindly  imdertook 
the  negotiation,  which,  after  some  unavoidable  delay,  ended  in  an 
order  of  the  king  in  council  to  admit  me  to  bail,  with  the  condition 
that  I  should  leave  the  kingdom  in  thirty  days,  and  not  return  until 
after  peace  should  be  restored.  Mr.  West  and  Mr.  Copley  became 
my  sureties,  and  I  was  liberated  in  the  beginning  of  June,  after  a 
close  confinement  of  seven  months."  (pp.  76-8.) 

In  a  few  days  after  he  was  restored  to  liberty,  Mr.  Trumbull 
left  London,  having  resolved  to  return  to  his  own  coimtry  by 
Amsterdam,  whence  he  made  a  tedious  and  dangerous  voyage, 
and  ultimately  landed  at  Beverly,  travelled  by  land  to  Boston, 
and  then  on  to  Lebanon,  where  he  proceeded  to  settle  all  the 
accounts  consequent  upon  hia  unfortunate  mercantile  specu- 
lation. 
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A  dangerous  illness  supervened^  and  for  several  montlis  he 
was  incapable  of  all  exertion.  His  brother  was  engaged  in 
a  contract  for  the  supply  of  the  army^  of  which  he  required  a 
confidential  agent  to  superintend  the  faithful  execution.  The 
opportunity  was  tempting,  as  it  again  brought  Mr.  Trumbull 
into  contact  with  his  old  companions  in  arms ;  and  accordingly, 
as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  sufficient  strength,  he  commenced 
his  duty  at  the  quarters  of  the  army  on  the  north  river,  and 
presented  himself  to  General  Washington,  by  whom  he  was  very 
kindly  received.  He  remained  at  New  Windsor  during  the 
winter  of  1782  and  1783,  when  the  signing  of  the  preliminary 
articles  of  peace  put  a  stop  to  all  further  desultory  pursuits. 
Again  was  Mr.  Trumbull  without  a  settled  occupation,  and  his 
fitther  took  the  opportunity  of  urging  him  to  embrace  the  legal 
profession,  as  being  calculated  to  give  him  a  high  position ;  but 
the  young  enthusiast  pined  for  the  arts,  and  once  more  entered 
into  an  elaborate  defence  of  his  predilection,  dwelling  with  em- 
phasis upon  the  honours  paid  to  artists  in  the  glorious  days  of 
Greece  and  Athens.  His  father  listened  with  the  patience,  but 
also  l^ith  the  imperturbability  of  a  stoic ;  and  when  he  had  con- 
cluded his  harangue,  remarked  that  it  had  only  fortified  him  in 
his  conviction  that  his  son  would  have  made  a  respectable  law- 
yer, from  the  subtlety  with  which  he  had  defended  a  bad  cause  ; 
adding,  that  he  had,  nevertheless,  forgotten  one  very  important 
point  in  his  case.  When  asked  what  it  might  be,  he  answered 
orily,  "You  appear  to  forget,  sir,  that  Connecticut  is  not 
Athens."  Had  the  young  artist  profited  by  the  text,  he  would 
doubtlessly  have  saved  himself  many  hours  of  anxiety  and  suffer- 
ing. He  did  not,  however;  and  the  decision  being  made  in 
favour  of  the  arts,  he  again  embarked  in  the  December  of  1783 
for  England.  He  was  most  cordially  welcomed  by  Mr.  West, 
as  well  as  by  Burke,  who  gave  him  some  valuable  hints,  of  which 
he  afterwards  regretted  that  he  had  not  availed  himself,  relative 
to  his  professional  studies.     He  goes  on  to  state : — 

**  Mr.  Burke  was  the  personal  friend  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and 
when  I  mentioned  my  predilection  for  history,  and  spoke  of  my 
intention  to  study  especially  under  Mr.  West,  he  did  not  appear  to 
regard  this  preference  with  cordiality.  I  went  on,  however,  painting 
by  day  at  Mr.  West's  house,  and  in  the  evening  drawing  at  the 
academy.  Here  I  frequently  sat  by  the  side  of  Lawrence,  (afterwards 
Sir  Thomas,)  so  celebrated  for  his  exquisite  portraits ;  his  manner 
there  was,  to  finish  elaborately  such  parts  of  the  model  before  him 
as  struck  his  taste, — of  course,  he  rarely  had  time  to  work  up  the 
other  parts  of  his  figure  with  equal  care,  and  the  rvhole  was  not  un- 
frequently  out  of  drawing.  The  consequence  of  this  bad  habit  of 
study  may  often  be  traced  in  his  paintings. 
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**  In  the  early  part  of  my  studies  in  1784,  my  friend,  Colonel 
Wadsworth  and  his  son  were  in  London,  and  I  was  desired  to  paint 
their  portraits.  I  attempted  it,-^the  father  dressed  in  gray  cloth, 
sitting;  the  son  leaning  on  his  shpulder, — ^small,  whole  length  figures. 
This  picture  still  exists,  and  is,  in  truth,  had  enough.  I  had  the 
vanity,  however,  to  take  it  to  show  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds :  the  mo- 
ment he  saw  it,  he  said,  in  a  quick  sharp  tone,  *  That  coat  is  had, 
sir,  very  bad;  it  is  not  cloth, — it  is  tin,  bent  tin.'  The  criticism  was 
but  too  true,  but  its  severity  wounded  my  pride,  and  I  answered, 
(taking  up  the  picture),  *  I  did  not  bring  this  thing  to  you,  Sir 
Joshua,  merely  to  be  told  that  it  is  bad ;  I  was  conscious  of  that, 
and  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  considering  the  short  time  I  have 
studied ;  I  had  a  hope,  sir,  that  you  would  kindly  have  pointed  out 
to  me  how  to  correct  my  errors. '  I  bowed  and  withdrew,  and  was 
cautious  not  again  to  expose  my  imperfect  works  to  the  criticism 
of  Sir  Joshua.''  (pp.  91,  92.) 

Late  in  the  following  years,  after  having  studied  with  assiduity 
under  Mr.  West,  as  well  as  at  the  academy,  Mr.  Trumbull  re- 
solved to  attempt  a  series  of  historical  pictures,  illustrative  of 
the  leading  events  of  the  Revolution.  The  death  of  General 
Warren  at  Bunker's  Hill,  and  of  General  Montgomery  in  the 
attack  on  Quebec,  were  the  first  subjects  which  he  selected: 
both  these  pictures  were  painted  in  the  studio  of  Mr.  West : — 

"  *  And,'  says  the  artist,  *  when  the  Bunker's  Hill  was  pretty  far 
advanced,  he  said  to  me  one  day,  *  Trumbull,  will  you  dine  witii  me 
to-morrow  ?  I  have  invited  some  of  our  brother-artists,  and  wish  you 
to  be  of  the  party.'  He  received  his  friends  in  his  painting-room, 
where,  by  his  direction,  my  picture  was  standing  in  an  advantageous 
light.  Among  the  guests  was  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  when  he 
entered  the  room,  he  immediately  ran  up  to  my  picture.  *  Why, 
West,  what  have  you  got  here  ?  This  is  better  coloured  than  your 
works  are  generally.'  *  Sir  Joshua,  (was  the  reply,)  you  mistake : 
that  is  not  mine, — it  is  the  work  of  this  young  gentleman,  Mr.  Trum- 
bull; permit  me  to  introduce  him  to  you.'  Sir  Joshua  was.  at  least 
as  much  disconcerted  as  I  had  been  by  the  hent  tin.  The  account 
between  us  was  fairly  balanced."  (p.  93.) 

By  the  advice  of  Mr.  West,  the  young  artist  resolved  on  hav- 
ing this  series  of  pictures  engraved,  and  accordingly  entered  into 
arrangements  with  a  publisher ;  by  whom,  however,  it  was  as- 
certained, that  no  engraver  of  sufficient  talent  to  venture  upon 
such  an  undertaking  was  at  the  moment  disengaged ;  a  fact 
which  induced  Mr.  Trumbull  to  proceed  to  Paris  with  the 
paintings,  which  were  completed.  iDuring  the  preceding  sum- 
mer, he  had  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  min- 
ister for  the  United  States  in  Paris^  whom  his  political  duties 
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bad  called  for  a  time  to  London^  by  wbom  he  bad  been  earnestly 
encouraged  to  Dersevere  in  tbe  national  work  that  he  had  c<»n- 
menced ;  and  who  bad,  moreover^  given  him  a  pressing  invitation 
to  visit  him  in  the  French  canitaL  Of  this  hospitable  invitation 
he  now  determined  to  avail  nimself^  and  he  was  most  cordially 
received,  and  introduced  to  David  and  other  distinguished  artists. ' 
We  shall  make  but  one  extract  from  his  Paris  journal: — 

**  By  M.  de  Moustier  I  was  presented  to  the  Count  de  Vergennes, 
the  Baron  Breteuil,  and  other  great  men  of  the  day.  I  became  known 
also  to  the  Marquis  de  Biscore  and  De  Cubiere,  who  married  a  beau- 
tiftil  young  woman,  daughter  of  the  Countess  de  Bonouil ;  herself 
one  of  the  most  sploidid  women  I  ever  met,  and  moving  at  this  time 
in  the  first  and  higbest  orders  of  society.  In  1795,  l^ing  in  Paris 
soon  after  tbe  death  of  the  miscreant  Robespierre,  I  found  the  beau- 
tiful Madame  de  Bonouil  in  an  obscure  garret,  with  barely  the  means 
of  existence.  In  1799  I  met  her  in  London,  Uvmg  in  a  pretty 
house  near  Hyde  Park,  apparently  at  her  ease.  Soon  after,  she  was 
sent  to  St.  Petersburg  by  Buonaparte,  who  knew  well  how  to  choose 
his  agents.  She  was  there  at  the  coronation  pf  the  Emperor  Alex-* 
ander,  and  wrote  to  her  court  the  following  account  of  the  cere- 
mony :^*  L'Empereur  y  marcheit  en  grand  proeeseion.  Lea  aa- 
naestM  de  son  phre  le  prieidaient.  Ceux  de  son  grand-phre  le 
suvment.  Et  les  sienstentourentde  tout  part.**  This  letter  was 
intercepted,  and  the  beautiful  diplomatist  was  conducted  in  safety  to 
the  frontiers  and  there  dismissed,  with  the  injunction  never  to  enter 
the  Russian  dominions  again,  under  penalty  of  losing  her  exquisite 
head."  (pp.  118,  19.) 

The  journal  of  Mr.  Trumbull  is  accompanied  by  sketches, 
both  of  persons  and  places,  which,  although  slight,  are  full  of 
talent.  The  next  chapter  of  the  work  is  occupied  by  minutes 
of  a  tour  to  the  Valley  of  the  Rhine,  and  criticisms  on  the 
different  galleries  visited.  In  November  1786,  Mr.  Trumbull 
returned  to  London,  and  resumed  his  professional  labours.  Of 
his  picture  of  the  "  Sortie  from  Gibraltar,"  Horace  Walpole 
declared,  "  that  he  regarded  it  as  the  finest  picture  he  had  ever 
seen  painted  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Alps."  (p.  150.)  And 
this  opinion,  combined  with  many  others  equally  flattering, 
determined  the  artist  upon  endeavoiuring  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
number  of  subscribers  to  his  series  of  national  engravings,  to 
enable  him  to  support  the  necessary  outlay  for  their  completion. 
In  order  to  effect  this  object,  the  inde£Ettigable  artist  once  jxiote 
proceeded  to  New  York,  where  his  success  was  by  no  means 

*  The  emperor  mo?ed  along  in  grand  procession.  The  murderers  of  his  father 
preceded  him ;  those  of  his  grand-lather  followed  him ;  and  his  own  surround  him 
in  all  directions. 
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comrnensurate  with  his  hopes;  and  thence  he  went  forward  to 
Philadelphia^  where  he  obtained  a  number  of  subscribers^  and 
also  some  portraits  for  the  *'  Declaration  of  Independence/' 
upon  %hich  he  was  at  the  moment  at  work*  He  then  painted, 
for  the  Corporation  of  New  York,  a  full-length  portrait  of 
the  President  :— 

'^  *  At  this  time,'  he  says,  ^  a  numerous  deputation  from  the  Cred^ 
nation  of  Indians  was  in  New  York,  and  when  this  painting  was 
finished,  the  president  was  curious  to  see  the  effect  it  would  produce 
on  their  untutored  minds.'  He  therefore  directed  me  to  place  the 
picture  in  an  advantageous  light,  &cing  the  door  of  ^otrance  of  the  ^ 
rocnn  where  it  was.  He  was  dressed  in  fidl  uniionn,  and  led  the  way.  * 
When  the  door  was  thrown  open,  they  started  at  seemg  anodier  '  great 
father '  standing  in  the  room.  One  was  oartainly  with  th^n,  and  they 
were  for  a  time  mute  with  astonishmept.  At  length  one  of  the  chie& 
advanced  towards  the  picture,  and  slowly  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
touch  it ;  and  was  still  more  astonished  to  feel,  instead  of  a  round 
object,  a  flat  surface,  cold  to  the  touch.  He  started  back  with  an 
exclaination  of  astonishment—'  Ugh ! '  Another  then  approached, 
and  placing  one  hand  on  the  surface  and  the  other  behind,  was  still 
more  astounded  to  perceive  that  his  hands  almost  met.  I  had  been 
desirous  of  obtaining  portraits  of  some  of  these  principal  men,  who 
possessed  a  dignity  of  manner,  form,  countenance,  and  expression 
worthy  of  Roman  senators,  but  after  this  I  found  it  impracticable : 
they  had  received  the  impression  that  there  must  be  magic  in  an  art 
which  could  render  a  smooth  flat  surfcice  so  like  to  a  real  man.  I 
however  succeeded  in  obtaining  drawings  of  several  by  stealth." 
(pp.  164,  165.) 

These  sketches  are  given ;  and  noble  heads  they  are^  fidl  of 
stem  and  lofty  expression.  The  effect  of  the  French  revolution 
upon  the  excited  minds  of  the  American  people^  is  admirably 
described  by  Mr.  Trumbull:  discord  and  violence  became  the 
leading  characteristics  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population ;  nor 
was  even  the  Cabinet  of  the  President  free  from  the  polluting 
taint.  Amid  such  a  state  of  things,  there  was  no  hope  for  the 
arts ;  and  the  great  enterprise  of  Mr.  Trumbull  was  consequently 
blighted. 

^^  In  the  mean  time,  pursues  our  biographist,  the  aggressions  of 
Great  Britain  upon  our  commerce  became  intolerable,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  peace  or  war  with  her  came  to  be  seriously  agitated.  The 
President,  unawed  by  popular  clamour,  determined  to  try  the  effect 
of  negotiation ;  and  John  Jay,  chief  justice  of  the  United  States, 
was  appointed  envoy-extraordinary  to  Great  Britain.  He  did  me 
the  honour  to  ofii^  me  the  situation  of  secretary,  and  I  accepted  the 
proposal  with  pleasure. 
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*^  It  has  been  seen  that  in  Europe  I  had  been  on  tenns  of  con- 
fidaice  with  Mr.  Jefferson ;  this  continued  for  some  time,  so  that  in 
America,  when  the  first  mission  to  the  States  of  Barbary  was  deter- 
termined  on,  it  was,  through  him,  offered  to  me^  and  declined ;  but 
as  the  French  revolution  advanced,  my  whole  soul  revolted  from  the 
atrocities  of  France,  while  he  {^proved  or  apologized  for  all.  He 
opposed  Washington,  I  revered  him ;  and  a  coldness  gradually  suc- 
ceeded, until,  in  1793,  he  invited  me  to  dine."  (pp.  169,  70.) 

At  this  dinner  infidel  opinions  were  broached  by  one  of  the 
guests,  amid  the  encouraging  support  of  the  minister ;  after  which 
Mr.  Trumbull  withdrew  from  the  acquaintance,  and  merely  came 
*  into  contact  vdth  Mr.  Jefferson  on  matters  of  business.  In  May 
1794,  Mr.  Jay  and  his  suite  embarked  for  England,  where  lie 
was  decorously  but  somewhat  coldly  received;  and  where  he 
entered,  immediately  after  his  recognition  by  the  government, 
into  a  confidential  conference  wdth  Lord  Grenville,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  proposed  negotiation.  Among  other  points  touched 
upon  in  this  international  arrangement  was  the  exportation  of 
cotton  from  the  United  States^  on  which  Mr.  Trumbull  remarks : 

**  Before  the  culture  of  cotton  had  made  any  considerable  progress 
in  the  southern  States,  silk  had  received  great  attention  in  the  north, 
and  especially  in  Connecticut,  my  native  state.  Before  the  mission 
of  Mr.  Jay,  almost  all  the  dry,  sandy,  unproductive  soil  in  the  state 
had  been  planted  with  mulberry  trees,  particularly  the  vicinity  of 
New  Haven,  Mansfield,  &c.,  and  not  only  was  the  quantity  of  the 
silk  produced  considerable,  but  attempts  had  been  made,  with  some 
success,  to  manufacture  silk  goods,  particularly  at  Hartford ;  so  that, 
in  1793,  an  agent  from  that  city  presented  himself  to  President 
Washington  at  Philadelphia,  offering  for  sale  specimens  of  silk  ma- 
nufacture there  of  so  good  a  quality,  that  the  President  purchased 
some  yards,  as  did  many  other  persons,  friends  of  domestic  industry. 
I  asked  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Titford,  a  considerable  manufacturer  of 
Spitalfields,  of  the  quality  of  this  silk ;  and  after  examining  it  care- 
fully, he  pronounced  the  quality  to  be  excellent :  he  expressed  great 
surprise,  when  told  that  the  silk  was  both  grown  and  manufactured 
in  Connecticut ;  and  assured  me  that  if  the  people  there  would  raise 
such  silk  and  ship  it  to  London  in  its  raw  state,  they  might  rely  upon 
receiving  the  highest  market-price,  for  that  there  was  none  of  a  su- 
perior quality  received  from  Italy  or  France. 

"  Now  mark  the  miserable  effect  of  that  auri  sacra  fameSy  that 
hurry  to  become  rich,  which  is  becoming  the  disgrace  and  the  curse 
of  this  country !  No  sooner  did  the  northern  people  hear  of  the 
sudden  wealth  acquired  at  the  south  by  the  culture  of  cotton,  which 
gives  its  result  in  one  season,  than  silk  and  its  mulberry  trees,  which 
are  of  slower  production,  though  not  less  certain,  were  neglected ;  so 
that,  at  this  time,  the  trees  have  generally  perished,  and  little  silk  is 
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produced  in  Connecticut,  except  at  Mansfield,  where  the  inhabitants 
have  been  more  wise,  and  now  receive  an  annual  income  of  about 
50,000  dollars,  from  labour  done  principally  by  their  children.  If 
this  culture  had  been  pursued  with  proper  industry  and  perseverance, 
silk  would  have  become,  at  this  time,  an  important  and  productive 
branch  of  national  income,  and  we  should  not  be  seen,  at  this  hour, 
relying  upon  the  la^)our  of  slaves  for  almost  the  only  article  of  direct 
remittance  to  Europe."  (pp.  177-9.) 

The  mission  of  Mr.  Jay  once  completed,  Mr.  Trumbull  again 
occupied  himself  in  furthering  the  interests  of  his  professional 
undertaking ;  and  during  the  same  period  was  induced  to  join  an 
immense  speculation,  entered  into  by  three  considerable  mercan- 
tile houses  in  London  in  consequence  of  tlie  failure  of  the  corn- 
crops,  and  the  prohibition  of  all  distillation  of  spirits  from  com, 
to  purchase  brandy  in  France,  which  could  be  obtained  only  by 
the  aid  of  a  neutral.  He  was  to  receive  a  fourth  part  of  the 
profits  for  his  services, — ^his  partners  in  the  enterprise  incurring 
all  the  risks.  The  adventure  was  specious ;  and  Mr,  TnrnibuU 
accordingly  went  over  to  Rochefort,  to  make  the  purchases  and 
despatch  the  cargoes ;  but  the  result  of  the  attempt  was  a  decided 
failure,  and  the  young  American,  although  he  had  no  capital 
involved,  had  thrown  away  eight  months,  which,  imder  the 
circumstances,  were  very  precious  to  him ;  and  to  use  his  own 
words, — 

"  Having  closed  all  my  accounts  in  France  I  returned  to  London, 
having,  in  little  more  than  two  years,  passed  through  the  several  va- 
rieties of  a  political  secretary,  a  picture- dealer,  and  a  brandy  mer- 
chant." (p.  187.) 

In  August  1796,  he  was  appointed  agent  for  the  recovery  and 
relief  of  American  seamen  impressed  by  Great  Britain ;  and  re- 
ceived notice  from  the  commissioners  who  had  been  selected  by 
the  two  nations  to  carry  into  execution  the  seventh  article  of  the 
late  treaty,  that  he  had  been  appointed  the  fifth  commissioner. 
Mr.  Trumbull  lost  no  time  in  declining  the  first  oflice,  the  vast 
importance  of  the  other  leaving  him  no  probable  prospect  of 
being  able  to  afford  suflicient  attention  to  its  duties  to  justify 
him  in  attempting  to  unite  the  two ;  and  immediately  afterwarcbs 
he  entered  upon  its  arduous  and  somewhat  onerous  task.  An 
adjournment  of  the  board  from  the  last  day  of  July  until  the  first 
of  November,  1797,  enabled  Mr.  TrumbuU  to  start  for  Stutgard, 
in  order  to  reclaim  the  engraved  plate  of  his  picture  of  Bunker's 
HiU,  which  had  lately  been  completed  by  Mr.  Miiller,  of  that 
city ;  and  he  resolved  to  go  by  raris,  in  order  to  close  all  his 
business  there. 
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M.  Talleyrand  was  at  the  time  minister  of  Foreign  Affiurs  in 
Ftance,  and  had,  daring  his  sojourn  in  America,  l^en  received 
with  neat  hospitality,  not  only  by  the  family  of  Mr.  Trumbull, 
but  wso  by  several  of  his  most  intimate  iBiends;  he  therefore 
furnished  mmself  with  letters  to  him,  and  felt  no  doubt  of  a  warm 
and  kind  reception.  At  Calais,  where  he  was  detained  until  he 
could  procure  a  passport  from  Paris,  he  forwarded  the  letters 
through  his  bankers  to  M.  Tallevrand ;  but  although  his  financial 
friencU  at  once  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  packet,  he  re- 
ceived no  reply  from  the  minister,  and  was  detamed  in  conse- 
quence three  weeks  in  Calais.  Meanwhile,  the  popular  excite- 
ment was  becoming  so  violent  and  dangerous,  that  he  was  advised 
to  leave  France  with  all  speed ;  and  he  accordingly  embarked  on 
board  a  vessel  bound  for  Kotterdam,  where  he  obtained  from  the 
resid^it  French  minister  a  passport  by  the  Rhine  for  Stutgard, 
returning  to  Calais  through  Pans.  Having  taken  possession  of 
his  painting  and  the  copper-plate,  which  he  found  to  be  admi- 
rably executed,  he  obtamed  other  passports  from  the  Prussian 
and  Wirtemberg  ministers,  but  nevertheless  found  conidderable 
difficulty  in  prosecuting,  his  journey  to  the  French  capital,  as 
well  as  in  obtaining  his  catrte  de  rindence  after  he  had  arrived 
there. 

"  'The  next  morning,'  sajrs  Mr.  Trumbull,  *  I  was  surprised  to  re- 
ceive a  visit  from  a  French  gentleman,  M.  D'Hauteval,  whom  I  had 
known  some  years  before  as  consul  at  Boston.  He  asked  if  I  had 
yet  seen  the  minister? ' 

"•What minister,  sir?' 

**  <  Oh,  M.  Talleyrand,  to  be  sure.' 

"  *  No,  sir ;  I  wrote  to  him  some  weeks  since,  and  having  received 
no  answer,  I  concluded  that  he  did  not  wish  to  recognize  me,  and 
that  it  would  be  thought  impertinent  in  me  to  visit  him.' 

*'  ^  Oh,  no ;  on  the  contrary,  he  will  be  happy  to  see  you.  I  have 
just  been  with  him,  and  he  told  me  so.' 

'•  *  In  that  case,  I  will  wut  upon  him  without  delay.' 

"  *  I  went  therefore,  was  admitted,  received  with  great  civility,  and 
invited  to  dine.  I  accepted  the  invitation,  went,  found  the  company 
small;  among  them  Madame  de  Stael,  Lucien  Buonaparte,  Count 
Lorigey,  &c.  During  the  dinner,  Madame  de  Stael  attempted  to  en- 
gage me  in  a  conversation  on  the  subject  of  American  affairs ;  but  the 
minister  cut  her  short  with,  •  Mais^  Madame  de  Stael,  on  ne  poli- 
tique pas  id,' 

**  *  1  conversed  with  Lucien  Buonaparte,  at  whose  right  hand  I  was 
seated,  on  the  subject  of  his  brother^s  wonderful  success ;  the  bridges 
of  Lodi,  Areola,  &c.  Towards  the  close  of  the  dinner,  a  continued 
regular  finng  of  cannon  was  heard :  all  were  anxious  to  know  the 
cause.  The  minister  coolly  replied,  '  On  annonce  le  traits  de  Cam- 
pio  Foraiio.'  "  (pp.  222,  2,  3.) 
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The  gratitude  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  for  the  great  and  service- 
able attentions  which  he  had  received  in  the  United  States,  did 
not  operate  sufficiently  to  induce  him  to  further  Mr.  Trumbull's 
interests  when  he  required  a  passport  to  leave  Paris ;  and  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  succeed  without  powerful  assistance,  he  en- 
deavoured to  recollect  all  the  persons  whom  he  had  formerly 
known,  in  order  to  find  some  one  among  them  who  might  lend 
his  aid  in  this  emergency. 

'^  The  name  of  David  flashed  upon  my  mind.  His  intimate  con- 
nexion with  Robespierre  in  the  most  horrid  period  of  the  Bevolcition, 
had  hitherto  deterred  me  from  making  any  attempt  to  renew  my 
former  acquaintance  with  him ;  but  now  my  situation  appeared  to  be 
desperate,  and  he  the  only  person  of  my  acquaintance  in  France  from 
whom  I  could  flatter  myself  with  any  hope  of  assistance.  I  therefore 
went  to  his  apartments  in  the  L<Hivre,  found  him  at  home,  was  in- 
stantly recognised  and  very  cordially  received,  although  many  years 
had  elapsed  since  we  had  met.  He  immediately  inquired  about  my 
picture  of  Bunker's  Hill,  M.  Miiller,  and  the  engraving.  I  told  him 
1  had  been  at  Stutgard,  that  the  plate  was  finished  to  my  entire  satis- 
fiiction,  that  I  had  both  plate  and  painting  with  me,  and  was  on  my 
way  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  printing  and  publication ;  but 
found  very  unexpected  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  passport  to  proceed, 
and  asked  him  if  he  knew  the  Minister  of  Police,  and  could  give  me 
any  assistance.  He  replied  that  he  did  not  know  the  present  minister ; 
^  but  I  know  his  secretary,  and  that  may  do  as  well.  Go  to  your  hotel, 
my  friend,  get  the  picture,  and  return  with  it  In  the  mean  time  I 
will  change  my  dress,  and  go  with  you  to  the  police,  et  notis  perrons : 
ee  tableau  Ih  vaut  bien  dee  paseeperts.' 

**  I  did  so,  returned,  and  he  entered  the  carriage  with  me.  In  our 
short  drive  the  conversation  turned,  naturally,  upon  the  strange  events 
which  had  occurred  in  Paris  since  our  first  acquaintance.  *  True,* 
said  be,  *  much  blood  has  been  shed ;  but  it  would  have  been  well  for 
the  republic  if  500,000  more  heads  had  passed  under  the  guillotine.' 
I  shuddered ;  and  this,  thought  I,  is  die  only  man  on  ear£  to  whom 
I  can  now  look  for  assistance  in  a  case,  which  involves  the  question 
of  imprisonment  or  death, 

"  We  arrived  at  the  police ;  and,  anxious  as  I  was,  I  could  not  but 
be  struck  with  the  ludicrous  effect  produced  upon  the  crowd  of  clerks, 
to  whom  by  this  time  I  was  well  known,  when  they  saw  me  agidn 
enter,  the  bon  citoyen  David  leaning  familiarly  upon  my  arm :  he 
had  broken  the  tendo  Achtlli8y  and  was  lame  of  one  leg. 

"  He  asked,  in  the  tone  of  a  master,  for  the  secretary's  room  ;  we 
were  shown  in,  and  he  immediately  entered  upon  my  cause.  *  I  have 
known  Mr.  Trumbull  these  ten  years :  I  Imow  him  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can, and  opposed  to  the  English  in  their  war.  Je  voue  en  r^fonds^ 
ileethonrivciutionaire  toutcomme  notte  autre$y — ^horrid  ^MX)mium 
from  such  lips.     *  //  est  grand  artiste,  et  on  fait  mal  de  le  retenit 
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dan$  968  occupations  actueUemeni  paisibleg  de$  atts.^  This  plea 
from  the  Sieur  David  was  irresistible;  the  secretary  looked  at  the 
painting — admired  it ;  regretted  that  my  character  had  been  so  mis- 
represented and  misunderstood. — I  should  have  a  passport  immedi- 
ately. '  But,  sir,  I  must  present  you  to  the  minister ;  he  will  be  pleased 
to  be  undeceived, — to  see  you  and  your  picture.' 

"  We  were  shown  into  the  minister*s  room,  and  presented  to  him. 
The  same  eulogy  from  David,  the  same  approbation  of  the  painting, 
and  an  immediate  order  for  the  passport ;  the  minister  adding,  with 
a  most  courteous  smile,  ^  I  am  half  disposed,  however,  to  use  the 
power  which  I  possess,  and  to  retain  in  the  service  of  the  republic  an 
artist  of  so  much  talent.'  The  passport  was  immediately  prepared, 
and  I  left  the  office  of  police  in  triumph ;  returned  the  most  sincere 
thanks  to  my  friend  David,  took  leave  of  him  and  his  family,  ordered 
post-horses,  and  was  instantly  upon  the  road  for  London. 

'^  Here  let  me  pause  a  moment  upon  the  character  of  the  man  from 
whom  I  had  just  received  such  an  inestimable  service.  David  was 
naturally  a  kind  and  warm-hearted  man,  but  ardent,  sometimes  even 
violent  in  his  feelings  ;  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  Koman  repub- 
lic ;  and,  of  all  the  illustrious  characters  of  Home,  he  most  admired 
the  elder  Brutus,  who  had  sacrificed  his  two  sons  for  the  good  of  his 
country.  He  had  painted  a  fine  picture  of  this  subject,  and  had 
wrought  up  his  own  feelings  to  the  belief,  that  all  which  was  other- 
wise dear  must  be  sacrificed  to  our  country.  When  the  Bevolution 
commenced  in  France  he  took  the  popular  side,  devoted  all  the  energy 
of  his  character  to  the  establishment  of  a  republic,  (that  favourite  phan- 
tom of  the  age,)  and  had  brought  himself  to  the  full  belief  that,  the 
blood  of  individuals  was  of  no  more  value  than  water,  in  comparison 
with  the  success  of  his  favourite  theory.  This  gave  to  his  public  life 
the  imprint  of  a  ferocious  monster,  while,  as  a  private  individual,  his 
primitive  character  of  kindliness  resumed  its  sway.  No  man  could 
be  more  kind  and  amiable  in  his  family  ;  no  man  could  have  taken  a 
deeper  or  more  ardent  interest  in  the  dangers  of  another  than  he  had 
in  mine,  although  not  otherwise  connected  with  me  than  as  an  ac- 
quaintance and  a  brother-artist."  (pp.  227-9.) 

Notwithstanding  the  panegjrric  of  Mr.  Trumbull,  however,  we 
i^till  hold  David  to  have  been  a  brutal,  sanguinary,  and  reckless 
ruffian,  who  cared  not  where  the  blow  fell,  so  that  it  were  not 
upon  him  or  his ;  and  we  take  leave  to  doubt  whether,  had  his 
"  brother-artist"  been  a  loyalist  instead  of  a  rebel,  he  would  have 
exerted  the  slightest  influence  to  assist  him.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that,  under  such  protection,  Mr.  Trumbull  xnet  vnth  no  fur- 
ther obstacle,  but  quietly  pursued  his  way  to  England.  In  May 
1840,  the  commission  of  which  he  was  a  member  finally  closed^ 
and  with  it  Mr.  Trumbull's  political  career.  In  the  April  of  the 
same  year  he  embarked  for  rTew  York,  and  endeavoured  to  esta- 
blish himself  as  an  artist  at  Boston,  but  found  the  ground  already 
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occupied ;  and  returned  to  the  capital  where  he  procured  imme- 
diate employment.  Nevertheless,  for  some  unexplained  reason, 
he  again  returned  to  England  in  1808,  and  exercised  his  profes- 
sion in  London  with  considerable  success,  although  it  was  not 
sufficiently  decided  to  enable  him  to  compete  with  the  attendant 
expenses ;  and  he  had  just  resolved  to  give  up  the  struggle  and 
return  home  definitively,  when  the  United  States  declared  war 
against  Great  Britain,  and  all  mutual  intercourse  was  at  an  end. 
On  the  restoration  of  peace,  he  carried  his  intention  into  effect ; 
and  from  that  period  until  the  year  1841,  in  which  his  bio- 
graphy closes,  he  steadily  pursued  his  art,  constantly  employed 
by  the  government  in  adorning  the  capitol,  and  securing  to  him- 
self the  honourable  distinction  of  being  the  great  historical  paints 
of  his  country.  One  incident  alone  paralysed  for  a  time  his 
honourable  industry,  and  thus  he  feelingly  makes  allusion  to  it : 

"The  last  picture,  *  Resignation  of  General  Washington,'  was 
scarcely  finished  in  April  1824,  when  I  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  my 
wife,  who  had  been  the  faithful  and  beloved  companion  of  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  twenty-four  years.  She  was  the  perfect  impersonifica- 
tion  of  truth  and  sincerity,  wise  to  counsel,  kind  to  console;  by  far 
the  more  important  and  moral  half  of  me,  and  withal  beautiful  beyond 
the  usual  beauty  of  women !"  (p.  276.) 

Pecuniary  embarrassments  had  long  harassed  the  mind  and 
spirits  of  Mr.  Trumbull ;  and,  after  his  paintings  were  placed  in 
the  capitol,  he  tells  us : — 

**  My  debts  were  paid,  but  I  had  the  world  before  me  to  begin  anew. 
I  had  passed  the  term  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  the  allotted  period 
of  human  life.  My  best  friend  was  removed  from  me,  and  I  had  no 
child.  A  sense  of  loneliness  began  to  creep  over  my  mind,  yet  my 
hand  was  steady,  and  my  sight  good ;  and  I  felt  the  vis  mice  strong 
within  me."  (p.  287.) 

Mr.  Trumbull's  final  arrangement  was  to  make  over,  by  con- 
tract, to  Yale  College  in  New  Haven,  all  his  paintings  still  unsold, 
and  to  receive  in  return  a  life-annuity ;  to  which  he  annexed  the 
condition,  that  after  his  decease  the  proceeds  of  the  exhibition 
should  be  for  ever  applied  in  aid  of  the  education  of  the  indigent 
students  of  that  college.  A  handsome  fire-proof  building  was 
erected  for  their  reception ;  and  the  Trumbull  Gallery  is  now 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Institution.  Interesting  to 
strangers  from  its  intrinsic  merits,  it  is  no  less  useful  to  students, 
both  as  a  model  for  imitation  and  an  incentive  to  exertion ;  the 
source  of  subsistence  to  struggling  talent,  and  the  memorial  of 
its  founder's  benevolent  sympathy  in  the  trials  and  difficulties  of 
others. 

VOL.  VIII. — NO.  II.  2    F 
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Art.  X. — The  Occult  Sciences.  The  Philosophy  of  Magic,  Pro- 
digies, and  apparent  Miracles.  From  the  French  of  Etisibe 
Saherte  :  with  Notes,  illustrative,  explanatory,  and  critical. 
By  Anthony  Todd  Thompson,  M.D.,  F.L.S.  In  2  vols. 
Bentley:  London,  1846. 

The  work  from  which  the  above  translation  has  been  made, 
though  published  long  since,  has  been  known  only  to  a  few  of  the 
literary  world.     The  present  form  is  far  more  valuable  than  the 
original,  from  much  objectionable  matter  having  been  removed, 
and  from  the  philosophical  knowledge  of  the  weU-known  transla- 
tor, which  he  has  thrown  into  notices  as  exact,  as  judicious. 
Eusfebe  Salverte  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1771.     His  father  held  a 
high  situation  in  the  Finance  department,  and  destined  his  son 
for  the  profession  of  the  law.    Salverte,  after  a  brilliant  career  of 
study,  became  an  "  avocat  du  roi."    Unhappily  for  him  (for  we 
cannot  share  in  the  revolutionary  sentiments  of  even  M.  Arago), 
the  French  revolution  led  him  away  by  its  meteor  li^t  from  the 
proper  path  of  his  legal  duties.     He  however  soon  became  dis- 
gusted with  the  glories  of  the  empire,  and  devoted  himself  to 
studies  in  languages,  science,  and  political  economy,  daring  the 
whole  course  of  its  garish  splendour.     In  1828,  however,  he  had 
the  honour  of  representing  one  of  the  electoral  districts  of  Paris, 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.     For  eleven  years  he  continued  in 
the  honourable  discharge  of  his  legislative  functions.     After  the 
three  "immortal"  days,  (we  use  the  language  of  M.  Arago,)  which 
were  the  death  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  Sal- 
verte refused  the  office  of  Director-general  of  the  Posts.     At  a 
later  period  he  was  tendered  a  ministerial  appointment,  but  he 
coupled  his  acceptance  of  it  with  conditions  so  stringent  and 
liberal,  that  it  was  almost  necessarily  refused.   To  him,  however, 
the  public  are  indebted  to  a  great  extent  for  the  suppression  of 
those  dens  of  infamy,  the  gaming-houses  of  Paris,  a  moral  trophy 
of  no  mean  value.     Such  was  the  career  of  this  child  of  science, 
exhibiting,  like  that  of  many  of  our  scientific  men,  a  singular  coni- 
bination  of  liberalism  and  science.     The  learned  editor  of  the 
work  has  of  course  had  to  deal  with  some  of  the  errors  of  the 
period  in  which  Salverte  wrote,  and  has  very  properly  expunged 
them  from  the  present  work.     This  is  candidly  stated  at  the 
commencement  of  the  book,  in  the  following  words : — 

**  For  the  above  reasons,  in  undertaking  the  task  of  editing  these 
volumes,  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  expunge  from  their  pages  every  pas- 
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sage  referring  to  the  Sacred  Volume ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  change 
somewhat  the  title  of  the  work,  by  substituting  the  words  "  apparent 
miracles/  for  the  word  *  miracle^.'  This  has  not  been  done  without 
due  consideration,  and  from  a  conviction  that  the  author  had  no  cor- 
rect idea  of  miracles,  and  consequently  could  not  be  supposed  to  re- 
gard those  of  the  Bible  as  objects  of  belief.  I  consider  it  necessary, 
however,  after  this  assertion,  to  lay  before  the  reader  my  own  opinions 
of  the  distinction  between  real  and  apparent  miracles.  But  before 
doing  so,  I  must  disown  my  belief  in  an  opinion  often  put  forth,  that 
the  indulgence  of  a  certain  degree  of  scepticism  tends  to  improve  ar- 
gumentative acuteness ;  on  the  contrary,  in  clouding  with  a  doubtful 
light  both  truth  and  error,  it  creates  a  tendency  to  make  error  as 
worthy  of  assent  as  truth."  (p.  xvii.) 

The  editor  next,  and  most  justly,  defines  a  real  miracle  to  be 
a  new  and  extraordinary  circumstance  added  to  the  course  of 
events,  certainly  no  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  but  Deity 
operating  on  the  usual  phenomena  of  the  universe.  He  then  in- 
dicates the  Deluge  as  illustrative  of  his  opinion,  and  confutes  the 
absurd  theories  of  Burnet  and  Whiston.  The  latter,  however 
confirmed  by  the  singular  Egyptian  analogy,  which  expresses 
Cometf  Dehige,  and  Evil  Spirit  by  the  word  Typhon,  is  satis- 
factorily refuted  from  two  out  of  three  principles  adduced  by  our 
author,  for  to  the  second  we  somewhat  demur.  1st.  That  the  axis 
of  the  earth  has  undergone  no  change.  2dly.  The  present  state  of 
geological  deposits.  3dly.  The  united  authority  of  La  Grange  and 
La  Place,  confirming  the  conjecture  of  Newton,  that  though  great 
irregularities  may  occur  in  the  action  of  one  planet  on  another, 
yet  they  are  counterbalanced  by  the  period  of  every  planet's  re- 
volution and  its  mean  distance  from  the  sun  being  unassailable 
by  change.  After  a  very  clear  distinction  between  the  super- 
natural and  the  lying  frauds  of  Romish  superstition,  dealing  in 
passing  some  powerful  blows  on  mesmerism,  he  proceeds  to  in- 
vestigate the  second  sight,  and  such  physical  phenomena  as  have 
,  been  artfully  applied  by  impostors  to  give  themselves  a  miracu- 
lous authority.  We  shall  for  the  present  pass  the  editor's  remarks 
on  these  points,  and  proceed  to  the  body  of  the  work  of  Salverte 
himself,  who  deals  in  the  first  instance  with  the  prodigies  recorded 
in  antiquity.  Justly  does  he  class  the  marvellous  as  the  portion 
of  the  ignorant.  We  candidly  own,  however,  we  agree  with  nei- 
ther Salverte  nor  his  editor,  in  rejecting  Dion  Cassius's  account 
of  a  shower  of  quicksilver.  Dr.  Thompson  meets  the  question 
by  the  fact,  that  the  condensation  of  mercury  in  the  atmosphere, 
which  must  have  been  absorbed  in  vapour,  is  a  matter  of  utter  im- 
possibility. We  have  seen  with  our  own  eyes  such  extraordinary 
showers,  as  to  make  us  pause  at  rejecting  this.     The  sheet  iron 
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that  fell  around  Captain  Beecliey  on  the  polar  expedition,  the 
wonderful  aerolithes  that  are  constantly  falung,  the  fire-balls  that 
stiuck  Captain  Spepcer's  ship  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  which 
would  without  great  care  have  fired  it,  and  which  were  com- 
pared by  all  who  saw  them  to  the  bolts  of  Jove,  create  in  our 
minds  great  doubt  in  the  negation  of  many  ancient  stories.  We 
entertain  no  doubt  of  the  formation  of  the  aerolithes  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, whether  Chladin's  theory  of  these  being  masses  revolving 
around  the  earth  be  true  or  not.  The  credulity  that  listens  to 
the  "  locutus  Bos,"  and  the  candid  admission  of  many  of  their 
prodigies  as  simply  lusus  NaturiBf  we  apprehend  differ  vndely. 
The  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris  vouches  to  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  a  breast  on  the  left  thigh  of  a  woman,  with  which 
she  nourished  her  ovm  and  other  children :  had  Livy  told  that 
story,  we  should  have  discredited  a  fact.  The  tale  of  Niobe  trans- 
formed to  stone,  Pausanias  had  partly  realized  on  Moimt  Si- 
pylus,  wbjch  resembled  a  weeping  female  figure,  when  traced 
m  outline,  from  a  distance.  These  resemblances  of  chains  of 
mountains  to  human  figures  and  profiles  are  not  uncommon. 
Every  one  is  familiar  witn  the  reman^able  portrait  of  Lord  Hood, 
exhibited  by  the  junction  of  the  mountainous  heights  at  the 
entrance  of  Rio  Janeiro ;  and  it  only  requires  the  poet's  eye  to 
enrich  the  natural  features  by  connecting  them  with  mental  asso- 
ciations. Many  explanations  oflfered  by  Salverte  in  his  third 
chapter,  chiefly  relative  to  figiurative  expression,  will  be  consi- 
dered strained ;  but  this  is  mostly  the  case  with  writers  like  him- 
self, who  seek  to  explain  everything,  and  who  are  carried  away 
by  the  great  leading  law  of  their  subject.  Few  things  are  more 
amusing,  however,  than  when  suclt  a  writer  as  Larcher  asserts  that 
the  story  that  Roxana  bore  an  acephalous  child,  is  alone  suflicient 
to  induce  us  to  discredit  Ktesias  altogether.  Salverte  remarks, 
and  justly,  that  an  ordinary  medical  dictionary  would  have  shown 
the  commentator  on  Herodotus  that  such  things  are  possible. 
A  work  that  has  gone  through  twenty-two  editions  certainly 
ought  not  to  be  deficient  in  an  ordinary  point  of  physical  infor- 
mation. While  under  this  same  head  oi  errors  on  antique  sub- 
jects, we  have  to  note  that  it  was  commonly  thought  an  exagge- 
ration that  any  bird  should  enter  the  crocodile's  laws  and  free 
him  from  leeches  ;*  yet  Geoffiroy  St.  Hilaire  saw  the  dottrel,  or 
"  little  ring  plover,"  free  the  crocodile  from  the  insect  suckers 
which  attach  themselves  to  the  interior  of  its  mouth,  exactly  as 
the  ancient  Egyptians  described  the  process.  Few  modern  ex- 
planations of  ancient  phenomena  have  been  more  satisfactory 
than  the  celebrated  interpretation  of  the  Chimaera,  furnished  by 

•  Herod.  Euterpe;  Ixviii.  Scbweigh. 
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Captain  Beaufort,  and  yet  even  this  has  been  questioned,  and 
there  must  ever  exist  great  difficulty  in  separating  the  figura- 
tive from  the  positive,  and  the  poetical  from  the  actual.  The 
mysterious  showers  of  blood  of  tne  antients  are  now  resolvable 
into  an  absorption  into  the  atmosphere  of  a  red  and  colouring 
lichen,  accordmg  to  Baron  Wrangel ;  or  of  an  alga,  according  to 
another  naturalist. 

From  this  subject  we  pass  to  the  practices  of  the  Thaumatur- 
gists,  or  wonder-workers.  Salverte  strives  under  this  head  to 
prove  that  the  ancient  world  classed  physical  agents  as  spirits* 
We  do  not  deny  that  their  actions,  as  in  the  daemons  of  the  mine, 
have  been  often  so  considered  ;  but  we  cannot  think  that  a  my- 
thology so  enchanting  was  intended  originally  even  for  those  beau- 
tiful moral  illustrations  drawn  from  it  by  Socrates.  We  rather 
think  he  made  it  figurative,  than  that  such  was  the  intention  of 
the  first  framers  of  it.  The  elfin  legends  are  nearly  as  beau- 
tiful, and  surely  they  had  no  such  connexion  originally.  It 
would  be  rather  hard  to  work  out  of  the  following  tale  from 
Cromek  any  thing  of  this  character : 

"  One  of  the  tricks  of  the  Scottish  elves,  for  they  were  not  always 
beneficent,  was  stealing  new-bom  infants,  and  replacing  them  with 
monsters.  These  thefU  were  committed  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
pay  tithe  to  the  devil  with  the  stolen  child,  instead  of  one  of  their  own 
brood,  a  tribute,  which  they  were  obliged  to  pay  every  seventh  year. 
A  beautiful  child,  of  Caerlaveroc,  in  Nithsdale,  was  thus  changed, 
on  the  second  day  of  its  birth,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  hideous 
elf.  The  servant,  to  whom  the  changeling  was  entrusted  in  the  ab- 
sence of  her  mistress,  however,  discovered  the  trick.  She  could  not 
perform  her  other  work,  owing  to  the  fretfulness  of  the  changeling ; 
but  the  elf,  hearing  her  complain,  started  up  and  perfonned  all  her 
work,  and  on  her  mistress's  approach  returned  to  the  cradle.  She 
told  her  mistress  her  discovery,  and  at  the  same  time  said,  '  1*11  work 
a  pirn  for  the  wee  diel.'  WiUi  this  she  barred  every  outlet  in  the 
room ;  and,  when  the  embers  were  glowing,  undressed  the  elf,  and 
threw  it  upon  the  fire.  It  uttered  the  wildesrt  and  most  piercing  yells, 
and  in  a  moment  the  fairies  were  heard  moaning,  and  rattling  at  the 
window-boards  and  the  door.  *  In  the  name  o'  God  bring  back  the 
bairn,'  cried  the  servant.  The  window  flew  up ;  the  earthly  child 
was  laid  unharmed  on  the  mother's  lap,  while  its  grisly  substitute 
flew  up  the  chimney  with  a  loud  laugh."— ('  Remains  of  Nithsdale  and 
Galloway  Song.'  p.  308.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  though  much  of  this  be  explain- 
able, still  that  a  larger  portion  wiU  always  remain  in  its  own 
**  Faerie  Land,"  and  shim  the  light  of  investigation. 

The  portion  of  his  work  in  which  Salverte  attempts  to  explain 
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by  ventriloquism  much  of  ancient  oracular  divinatiani  is  well 
elaborated)  and  certainly  in  some  instances  appears  the  &jct ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  both  the  Witch  of  Endor  and  the  Pythia 
receive  the  same  denomination  of  ventriloquist.  When  Pytha- 
goras addressed  the  river  Nessus,  and  was  answered  by  a  voice 
from  the  stream,  "  I  greet  thee,  Pythagoras,"  the  effect  might 
have  been  thus  produced ;  and  conmvances  with  the  oracle  in  the 
household  of  the  king  might  have  produced  even  that  very  sin- 
gular divination  vrith  which  Delphi  frimished  Croesus,  for  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  many  of  the  oracles  sought  ambiguity  and 
not  clearness  in  numerous  instances.  The  reverse  of  this  must 
must  have  been  the  fact,  had  they  enjoyed  their  pretended 
powers.  From  the  ancient  oracles  the  author  passes  to  **  Secret 
Societies,"  such  as  the  Vehm-Gerichte,  the  Rosicrucians,  and 
others.  His  observations  under  these  heads  will  be  read  with 
deep  interest ;  we  believe  even  the  great  Leibnitz  himself  was 
much  indebted  to  a  secret  society  at  Nuremburg,  for  much  valu- 
able infonllation.  It  is  perfectly  possible  that  societies  directing 
their  attention  to  the  occult  branches  should  attain,  with  the 
wonders  of  modem  science  at  their  command,  which  many  of  them 
enjoyed,  a  strong  hold  over  the  spirits  of  the  uninformed  to  an 
influence  little  short  of  the  magical.  The  following  description 
of  the  initiation  into  the  thaumaturgic  mysteries,  is  perhaps 
unmatched  in  any  existing  work : 

"  After  having  been  for  many  days  submitted  to  various  prepara- 
tions, the  design  of  which  was  hidden  from  him,  and  their  nature  dis- 
guised by  religious  ceremonies,  the  aspirant  entered  upon  a  course  of 
apparent  miracles,  with  the  issue  of  which  he  was  ignorant ;  and  from 
beholding  which  he  was  uncertain  whether  he  should  be  permitted  to 
emerge  a  victor. 

**  At  first  he  seemed  to  be  placed  immovably ;  and,  as  it  were,  en- 
chained in  the  depth  of  an  obscurity  as  profound  as  that  of  the 
infernal  regions ;  and  although  now  and  then  flashes  of  light  broke 
for  a  moment  the  darkness  which  surrounded  him,  horrors  only  were 
revealed  to  him.  By  these  transient  flashes,  he  caught  glimpses  of 
monstrous  phantoms  and  awful  spectres;  he  heard  near  him  the 
hissing  of  serpents  and  the  howling  of  wild  beasts,  and  echo  re- 
peated and  prolonged  in  the  distance  these  noises,  so  well  calculated 
to  excite  alarm.  During  the  calmer  intervals,  such  were  the  over- 
powering emotions  awakened  in  his  mind,  that  a  slight  rustling,  or 
even  an  agreeable  sound,  made  him  tremble.  The  scene  next  became 
lighted  up ;  and  suddenly  he  perceived  a  change  coming  over  the 
aspect  of  the  place  and  its  decorations ;  the  earth  trembled  and  raised 
itself  up,  almost  into  a  mountain,  and  again  sunk  into  a  profound 
abyss.  He  then  felt  himself  raised  or  drawn  rapidly  along  :  although 
unable  to  discover  the  impulse,  he  felt  constrained  to  o&y.     Under 
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his  eyes,  whilst  gazing  upon  them,  the  pictures  and  marbles  became 
animated;  the  bronzes  shed  tears;  unwieldy  and  colossal  figures 
moved  and  walked;  and  statues  uttered  harmonious  sounds.  He 
w{is  compelled  to  advance  forwards,  whilst  awful  monsters,  centamrs, 
harpies,  gorgons,  and  serpents  with  a  hundred  heads,  surrounded  and 
menaced  him ;  bodiless  heads  grinned  at  him,  and  mocked  alike  his 
fear  and  his  courage.  Phantoms,  bearing  a  perfect  resemblance  to 
men  who  had  been  long  laid  in  the  grave,  and  who  whilst  alive 
had  been  the  objects  of  his  admiration  or  his  attachment,  fluttered 
about  him,  and  shrunk  from  embraces  which  they  appeared  to  seek. 
Thunders  rolled,  lightnings  flashed,  water  became  inflamed  and  flowed 
in  torrents  of  fire.  A  dry  and  solid  body  fermented,  dissolved,  and 
changed  into  waves  of  foaming  blood.  In  one  place  were  seen 
vnretched  beings  in  vain  attempting  to  fill  with  water  a  shallow  urn, — 
the  liquid  they  unceasingly  poured  into  it  never  rose  to  its  top  ;  in 
another  place  the  favour  of  the  gods  proved  their  right  to  this  title, 
by  braving  the  influence  of  boiling  water,  of  red-hot  iron,  melted 
metal,  and  burning  wood.  They  commanded  as  masters  the  most 
ferocious  beasts ;  they  gave  the  word,  and  venomous  serpents  came 
crouching  at  their  feet ;  they  seized  asps  and  vipers,  and  tore  them 
asunder,  whilst  the  reptiles  dared  not  to  bite  nor  avenge  themselves 
upon  their  tormentors.  The  aspirant  heard  near  him  the  tones  of 
a  human  voice,  calling  him  and  answering  his  questions ;  but  the 
nearer  he  approached  to  the  spot  whence  the  sound  proceeded,  the 
less  able  was  he  to  perceive  the  person  by  whom  the  words  were 
uttered.  At  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  cavern,  into  which  the  daylight 
never  penetrated,  a  light  as  bright  as  that  of  the  sun,  suddenly  burst- 
ing forth,  discovered  to  him,  at  an  immense  distance,  enchanted 
gardens  and  palaces,  the  beauty  and  the  magnificence  of  which  in- 
duced him  to  recognise  in  them  the  abode  of  the  immortal  gods. 
There  the  gods  appeared  to  him,  their  presence  being  annoimced  by 
the  most  indubitable  indications.  He  saw  and  he  heard  them :  his 
mind  troubled,  his  imagination  confused,  and  his  reason  over- 
whelmed by  so  many  miracles,  abandoned  him ;  and,  intoxicated  and 
transported  with  admiration,  he  worshipped  the  glorious  proofs  of 
supernatural  power,  and  bent  in  devotion  before  the  certain  presence 
of  divinity."  (vol.  i.  p.  238.) 

Nor  was  the  doctrine  of  the  powers  he  was  to  acquire  inferior 
to  the  majestic  influences  of  initiation.  We  shall  not  injure  the 
description  in  Salverte  by  any  alteration : 

'*  The  minister  of  a  divinity,  by  turns  beneficent  and  revengeful, 
but  ever  omnipotent,  he  was  assured  that  both  man  and  the  elements 
should  obey  him.  He  should  be  rendered  capable  of  astonishing  the 
multitude  by  his  power  of  abstinence  from  food ;  and  load  the  igno- 
rant man  with  gratitude  by  purifying  the  impure  beverage  that  ex- 
cess of  thirst  might  oblige  him  to  accept.  He  was  informed  that  he 
should  possess  the  power  of  disturbing  the  minds  of  men,  of  plunging 
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them  into  brutish  stupidity  or  ferocious  rage;  of  obliterating  from 
their  memory  the  recollection  of  their  sorrows,  and  of  freeing  them 
from  the  power  of  grief.  In  addition,  he  was  to  be  able  to  exalt  their 
audacity  or  their  docility  into  fanaticism ;  fulfil  their  most  ardent 
desires  in  visions ;  and  often,  even  without  any  intermediate  means, 
to  act  on  their  senses  and  govern  their  will ;  arbiter  of  their  disputes, 
he  would  have  no  necessity  to  interrogate  witnesses  or  to  weigh  opi- 
nions ;  a  simple  ordeal  should  enable  him  to  distinguish  the  innocent 
and  truthful  man  from  the  criminal  and  poured,  who  might  be  con- 
victed by  him  to  be  worthy  of  a  dreadfril  and  merited  death.  He  was 
told  that  in  their  maladies  men  should  call  upon  him,  and  at  his 
voice  the  aid  of  Heaven  would  descend  and  heal  their  diseases ;  and 
he  should  even  have  the  power  of  snatching  from  death  the  prey 
which  the  grim  destroyer  had  already  seized.  Woe  to  the  man  who 
should  offend  him !  he  might  be  struck  with  leprosy,  with  blindness, 
or  with  death.  He  was  further  informed,  that  he  might  forbid  the 
earth  to  3rield  its  fruits ;  that  he  might  poison  the  atmosphere  and 
the  exhalations,  which  would  thus  furnish  him  with  arms  against  his 
enemies.  The  most  terrible  of  the  elements,  fire,  should  be  his  slave ; 
at  his  command  it  would  spring  up  spontaneously,  and  bewilder  the 
eyes  of  the  incredulous ;  water  should  not  extinguish  it :  it  should 
burst  forth  awful  as  thunder  against  his  victim,  and  tearing  open  the 
bosom  of  the  earth,  compel  it  to  engulph  and  devour  them.  The 
heavens  even  should  be  subject  to  his  control,  and  he  might  predict 
to  the  anxious  and  fearful  the  variations  of  the  weather,  and  the  con- 
vulsions of  the  earth.  He  should  have  power  to  still  the  thunder, 
and  to  play  with  the  lightning ;  while  trembling  men  should  believe 
him  to  be  endowed  with  the  power  of  hurling  it  at  their  heads.  Such 
were  the  promised  gifts  of  the  deity  who  inspired ;  such  the  tools  of 
conviction  by  which  the  initiated  chained  to  the  foot  of  the  altar  all 
men,  whatever  their  rank  might  be,  out  of  the  temple :  all  were  con- 
strained to  believe,  to  adore,  and  to  obey."  (vol.  i.  p.  242.) 

The  mechanical  skill  of  the  Thaumaturgist  was  undoubtedly 
great.  The  cave  of  Trophonius,  for  instance,  had  an  aperture 
too  narrow  to  admit  a  man;  but  as  soon  as  the  knees  entered,  the 
whole  body,  b^  internal  machinery  doubtless,  was  rapidly  drawn 
in  as  by  an  invisible  power.  The  temple  at  Eleusis  also  exhibits 
traces  of  considerable  mechanical  agency  having  formerly  been  at 
work  in  it.  The  Indian  sages  conducted  Apollodorus  over,  appa- 
rentljr,  land  agitated  like  a  boisterous  sea,  which  they  calmed  by 
striking  their  staves  on  it.  This  gave  a  signal,  in  the  opinion  of 
Salverte,  to  workmen  who  agitated  a  moving  stage,  and  is 
an  operation  easily  comprehended.  We  doubt,  however,  that 
Daedalus  was  a  sailor;  we  think  him  an  unquestionable  aeronaut, 
— if  indeed  he  did  not  possess  the  art  of  getting  a  hold  on  the 
atmosphere  by  wings,  which  we  by  no  means  despair  of  seeing  ac- 
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complishecL  At  present,  amid  modem  marvels,  we  have  the  seri- 
ous offer  made  to  one  of  our  large  capitalists  of  reaching  America 
in  five  days,  without  the  aid  of  steam,  paddles,  screw,  or  sails* 
We  have  also  realized  before  us  cotton  so  prepared,  as  to  render 
it  an  agent  of  greater  force  than  even  gunpowder  itself.  Is  it 
improbable  that  former  ages  lighted  on  discoveries,  which  are 
now  lost  to  us  in  numerous  instances  ?  Passing  the  chapter  on 
"  Mechanical  Agencies,"  and  the  next  section  on  "  Optical  De- 
lusions,*' the  pertinency  of  which  subjects  to  the  argument  in 
question  our  readers  can  well  conceive,  we  come  to  ^'  Invocations 
of  the  Dead/*  Much  curious  information  is  here  given,  and  the 
mute  character  of  the  Shade  is  insisted  on  as  an  evidence  that 
it  was  produced  by  the  phantasmagoria,  or  something  similar. 
Brewster  has  contributed  much  to  illustrate  this  view ;  but  it  is 
scarcely  reconcileable  with  nimicrous  details  in  antiquity.  The 
Protean  changes  are  represented  as  effected  by  this  means,  and 
the  facility  with  which  images  can  be  now  thrown  upon  smoke, 
by  the  concave  mirrors,  affords  a  strong  approximation  to  the 
solution  of  many  pretended  apparitions  of  antiquity.  Hydros- 
tatics is  similarly  applied,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  work,  to 
explain  the  curious  punishment  of  the  Danaides.  Weeping 
statues  are  referable  to  similar  artifices;  blood  boiling  on  the 
altars,  or  liquefying  as  in  that  gross  imposture  of  St.  Januarius, 
which  has  been  well  explained  in  a  recent  Review.  Such  phe- 
nomena may  be  produced,  by  reddening  sulphuric  add  with 
orcanette,  smd  mixing  the  tincture  with  spermaceti.  This,  at 
ten  degrees  above  the  freezing  point  in  the  centigrade,  remains 
condensed,  but  boils  at  twenty.  To  gain  this  temperature,  the 
warmth  of  the  hand  is  quite  sufficient. 

The  ancient  ordeal  next  undergoes  the  deep  scrutiny  of  our 
author,  and  he  shows  very  cleverly  the  immense  heat  which  the 
human  body,  well  protected,  can  sustain  without  injury.  The 
priestesses  of  Diana  Parasya,  in  Cappadocia,  walked  with  naked 
feet  upon  burning  coals ;  the  Hiipi  did  the  same,  and  the 
modem  conjuror  is  prepared  in  a  similar  manner  for  his  feats. 
The  Hindoo  pundits  have  a  similar  secret.  We  do  not  possess 
the  secret  that  the  antients  doubtless  did  on  this  matter,  but 
Doctor  Sementini  discovered  that  a  saturated  solution  of  alum 
preserves  any  part,  strongly  impregnated  with  it,  firom  the  action 
of  fire,  particularly  if  die  skmis  rubbed  with  soap  after  the 
application  of  the  alum.  Incombustible  wood  in  various  direc- 
tions, is  supposed  to  be  derived  firom  a  similar  process. 

"  Influence  over  animals*'  is  next  considered.  The  curious 
attachment  of  various  animals  to  odorous  plants  is  well  shown, 
as  is  dso  their  love  of  music, — even  fishes  are  represented  as 
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moved  by  it,  whidi  have  been  generally  considered  devoid  e£ 
bearing,  and  certainly  Pythagoras  and  Orpheus  have  at  least 
a  modem  rival  in  Van  Amburgh.  Dr.  Thompson  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Psylli  possessed  an  art  in  the  fescination  of  the  serpent 
not  at  present  known,  save  possibly  in  Egypt  and  Hindiistaun* 
He  adduces  an  instance  from  **  Forbes'  Oriental  Memoirs,"  in 
proof  that  the  charmed  serpent  is  poisonous :  '^  On  the  music 
stopping  too  suddenly,  or  from  some  other  cause,  the  serpent, 
which  had  been  dancing  within  a  circle  of  country  people,  darted 
among  the  spectators  and  inflicted  a  wound  in  the  diroat  of  a 

Joimg  woman,  who  died  in  agony  in  half*an-hour  afterwards." 
^r.  Thompson  considers,  that  the  vibration  of  sound  is  felt  over 
the  whole  body  of  the  animal,  and  that  the  effect  is  soothing 
when  the  notes  are  harmonious.  This  muscular  sense  appears 
to  us  somewhat  singular ;  but  the  ear  of  the  serpent  does  not  seem 
eminently  adapted  to  acute  hearing.  Salverte  appears  to  lay 
great  stress  on  the  &ct,  that  the  modem  Psylli  went  into  the 
houses  of  the  French,  when  they  occupied  Egypt,  and  could  de- 
tect the  presence  of  the  serpents  by  smell,  and  tore  them  out 
unhurt.  Our  read^*s  will  find,  in  vol.  iii.  p.  dl25  of  this  Review, 
some  singular  details  as  to  the  Saadi  of  Cairo,  who  profess  to 
enjoy  the  power  of  the  ancient  Psylli.  The  Psylli  were  most 
remarkable  people.  They  never  communicated  the  secret  to 
their  wives,  and  held  it  as  a  proof  of  pure  strain,  that  their  very 
infiints  coidd  not  be  iifjured  by  the  venom  of  the  serpent :  a 
powerftil  check  also,  as  Salverte  justly  remarks,  on  any  illicit 
intercoiurse  of  their  wives,  by  the  offspring  being  thus  submitted 
to  a  test.  We  unhappy  modems  have  no  such  test,  and  amoi^ 
the  Psylli  alone  was  the  saying  a  nullity,  "  It  is  a  mse  father 
that  knows  his  own  child."  StiU  as  the  Psylli  were  somewhat 
numerous,  and  the  protection  of  the  infant  simply  depended  on 
his  descent  from  the  tribe,  even  they  might  be  mystified ;  but 
they  had  at  any  rate  the  satisfaction  of  immimity  in  all  oth^r 
directions.  They  were  safe  with  an  exertion.  Though  a 
variety  of  plants  are  adduced  as  forming  the  snake  charm,  it  is 
not  yet  known,  notwithstanding  that  the  secret  rests,  probably, 
among  the  modem  Psylli  at  the  present  moment  in  Egypt  and 
Hindustaun. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  the  long  chapter  on  the  "  Preparation 
of  Aspirants  to  Initiation,*'  frirther  than  to  hint  that  the  account 
of  Timanthes  of  the  mysteries  of  Trophonius,  does  seem  to  con- 
vey the  notion  that  the  visions  of  the  cave  were  produced  by  nar- 
cotics, and  that  the  singular  powers  of  strei^h  ascribed  to  myrrh 
by  Apuleius  are  certainly  not  now  possessed  by  the  substance 
that  bears  that  name.    There  spears  to  have  been  a  secret  ijt 
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the  enactibg  of  the  many  prodigies  of  valour  performed  by  the 
ancient  world,  in  some  instances  by  the  swallowing  of  a  drug» 
that  formed  a  powerful  stimulant  and  strengthener  to  the  nerves ; 
and  Salverte  hints,  that  the  unhappy  victims  of  Suttee  receive 
some  such  potion.  The  no  less  unhappy  victims  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, also,  seem  sometimes  to  have  been  enabled  to  undergo  any 
pain  of  the  Question  by  a  previous  preparation.  One  of  the 
Grand  Inquisitors  complained  of  freedom  firom  pain  on  the  part 
of  his  victims  on  one  occasion. 

There  can  be  Ho  doubt,  also,  that  the  infallible  attendants  on 
magical  rites,  smoke,  imguents,  and  perfumes,  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  deludons.  It  is  perfectly  evident,  that  the 
real  material  employed  was  concealed  under  the  application  of 
something  else ;  nor  would  even  the  witch-cauldron  of  Macbeth, 
though  made  by  Shakspeare  to  aSsimie  a  metaphysical  character, 
be  bereft  of  the  needfril  incantation  potions.  The  anointing  of  the 
witch,  and  the  belief  of  some  witches  that  they  really  flew  in  the 
air,  is  well  shown  in  this  portion  of  the  work,  as  well  as  that  act 
of  thaumaturgical  vengeance  by  which,  in  the  case  of  Pentheus, 
the  application  of  beUadonna  caused  him  to  affirm  he  saw  two 
suns, — two  Thebes.  Opium  alone,  on  the  uninitiated  to  its  opera- 
tion, would  cause  many  persons  to  believe  that  they  had  seen  a 
magic  world,  by  the  singular  delusions  that  it  summons  before 
the  recipient  of  it.  In  all  ages,  Salverte  remarks,  the  witches 
have  outnumbered  the  wizards,  which  hif  attributes  to  the  greater 
impressiveness  of  the  sex.  In  fact,  the  influence  of  the  imagi- 
nation has  operated  largely  in  the  production  of  spectres.  What 
can  be  more  natural  tiian  the  vision  that  appeared  to  Brutus 
before  the  battle  of  Philippi  ?  His  thoughts  full  of  the  impend- 
ing strife,  his  mind  revolving  the  questionable  character  of  the 
great  deed  of  his  life,  his  murdered  £riend  fresh  in  the  soul's  eye, — 
the  very  image  left  on  the  memory !  The  writer  of  this  has  nearly 
experienced  the  very  same  emotions,  from  the  shock  received 
by  the  intelligence  of  the  sudden  death  of  a  friend.  He  fancied 
him,  when  the  lone  hour  of  night  came  on,  standing  immediately 
before  him,  sad  and  sorrowful ;  and  it  required  all  his  nerve,  on 
this  and  a  former  occasion,  to  rid  his  spirit  of  its  visionary  ter- 
rors, by  walking  up  to  the  spot  and  thrusting  his  hand  through 
the  impalpable,  to  get  perfectly  rid  of  the  mental  fallacy.  Then, 
again,  those  singular  delusions  of  optical  sense  in  some  coun- 
tries, such  as  the  Spectre  of  the  Brocken,  must  deeply  aid  the 
visionary.  We  believe  this  feeling  to  be  an  inherent  principle 
of  temperament  in  some  very  amiable  natures,  for  were  it  other- 
wise we  should  have  no  Swedenborgians.  Medicine  and  ap- 
parent abstinence  from  food,  were  also  implements  of  power 
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carefully  applied  by  the  Thaumaturgists.  We  have  Abaris  and 
Epimenides  given  as  eminent  instances  of  the  last  by  our  author. 
Let  'us  look  at  the  singular  legends  of  these  men.  Abaris  had 
an  arrow  that  always  ^inted  to  his  home,  and  he  was  a  Hyper- 
borean. What  was  this  but  a  compass  ?  By  it,  Suidas  informs 
us  Abaris  traversed  the  wind.  Pythagoras  seized  this  golden 
arrow,  (a  magnet  gilded,)  and  compelled  Abaris  to  explain  it. 
The  only  oracle  it  could  give  forth,  was  the  indication  of  the 
source  of  magnetic  attraction.  We  think  Epimenides  harshly 
dealt  with  by  Dr.  Thompson.  A  prophet  is  the  expression 
which  St.  Paul  gives  to  him,  and  we  think  he  would  scarce  have 
received  this  title  unless  he  had  been  an  i»iif  ef<o(,  and  not  the 
undignified  impostor  that  Dr.  Thompson  describes  him.  The 
apparent  resuscitation  of  the  dead  is  much  dwelt  on,  as  another 
of  the  modes  of  the  Thaumatcrrgic  art.  Dr.  Thompson  shows, 
in  a  valuable  note,  that  many  apparent  signs  of  death  may  be 
deceptive, — such  as  the  immobility  of  the  body ;  the  cadaverous 
aq)ect ;  the  coldness  of  the  surface ;  absence  of  respiration  and 
pulsation ;  and  the  sunken  state  of  even  the  eye  itself.  He  gives 
as  the  only  imquestionable  signs  of  death,  extinction  of  animal 
heat,  rigidity  of  the  body,  in  which  the  direction  of  the  limb 
when  changed  remains,  and  commencing  decomposition.  Apollo- 
nius  of  Tyana  was  supposed  to  have  raised  the  dead,  but  m  the 
solitary  instance  given  of  his  power  in  this  respect  by  his  bio- 
grapher, the  girl  only  s#emed  to  die,  and  he  owns  ihe  plashing 
rain  that  fell  upon  her  features  on  the  pyre  might  have  revived 
her  senses.  His  merit  simply  consisted,  as  Salverte  remarks,  in 
distinguishing,  like  Asclepiades  in  a  precisely  similar  instance, 
between  real  and  apparent  death.  We  shall  not  here  discuss, 
but  reserve  for  a  later  period  of  this  article,  the  vast  difference 
between  this  and  the  instances  recorded  in  the  Gospel  narrative. 

Passing  the  accoimt  of  "Poisons,"  we  proceed  to  "Predictions 
of  the  Thaumaturgists  influencing  Agriculture."  The  diagnosis  by 
which  Pythagoras  and  others  are  stated  to  have  arrived  at  infor- 
mation as  to  the  approach  of  earthquakes  appears  reasonable, 
though  veiled  in  profound  mystery :  the  tasting  of  the  well  water 
was  possibly  no  bad  criterion.  Pherecydes,  the  master  of  P3rtha- 
goras,  announced  to  the  inhabitants  of  Samos  an  approaching 
earthquake  by.  this  process.  This  cognizance  of  approximate 
physical  circumstances  was  doubtless  a  portion  of  the  physical 
history  of  that  school,  from  which  the  author  of  the  "  v  estiges 
of  the  Creation"  has  borrowed  his  theory  of  the  earth. 

Passing  meteorology  as  applied  to  magic,  we  come  to  a  singular 
chapter,  which  claims  as  electricians  Prometheus,  Tarchon,  Nu- 
ma,  TuUus  Hostilius,  Salmonius,  Zoroaster,  and  others.     The 
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singular  rites  of  Jupiter  Elycius,  which  Numa  drew  from  Egeria's 
teaching,  and  to  which  TuUus  Hostilius  fell  a  victim,  certainly 
have  the  appearance  of  an  attempt  to  obtain  conclusions  from 
electrical  phenomena.  The  goddess  instructed  Numa  "ftd- 
men  piare, '  or  in  modem  language  to  conduct  lightning  to  a 
harmless  point,  the  death  of  Tidlus,  when  confessedly  employed 
in  their  ntes,  as  stated  by  thunder,  the  remarkable  account  of 
Salmonius,  and  the  titles  given  to  Jupiter  of  **  Kataibates"  and 
Elicius,  distinguishing  between  that  which  descends,  and  in  the 
fearful  and  destructive  power  of  ground-lightning  devastates  the 
earth,  and  that  in  which  it  is  harmlessly  elicited, — ^all  this  cer- 
tainly does  look  wondrous  like  a  knowledge  of  electricity  at  a 
very  early  period.  Prometheus,  in  that  extraordinary  detail  of 
the  benefits  he  had  conferred  on  his  kindred  Earth,  as  detailed  by 
-^schylus,  mentions  ^Xoyawr^  <njf*aTa,  **  signs  of  fire."  Schutz  re- 
fers this  to  lightnings ;  filomfield  says  *^  loquitur  de  ifJiMvpofiavrtla ; 
ignispicio :  male  Schutzius  de  ftilguribus  intelligit."  We  rather 
doubt  this  as  the  whole  interpretation.  We  biow  omens  were 
drawn  from  the  direction  that  the  altar-flame  took ;  but  we  do 
not  confine  this  passage  to  that  instance  only.  It  is  well  known 
from  Servius,  that  Prometheus  was  skilled  in  the  art  **  elicien- 
dorum  fulminum,**  and  he  states  that  he  discovered  it,  and  re- 
vealed it  to  man.  The  temple  at  Jerusalem  appears  to  have 
been  shielded  by  conductors,  since  lightning,  Michaelis  tells  us, 
never  struck  it  over  1000  years.  The  author  of  the  "  Recogni- 
tions ^  tells  us  of  Zoroaster,  that  the  Persians  worshipped  him 
under  this  name  as  a  son  of  Shem,  who  by  magical  power  brought 
fire  from  heaven.  This,  combined  with  the  death  of  this  magi- 
cian, perishing  by  the  Spirit  of  Fire,  which  he  had  often  in- 
voked, looks  vastly  like  an  electrician  consumed  by  his  elicited 
flame.  The  oracles  of  Plethon,  given  by  Salverte  at  p.  188,  vol. 
ii.,  look  wondrously  like  the  same  story,  and  we  know  well,  that 
the  Mongol  Princess  Alankava  asserted  that  she  felt  a  celestial 
light  penetrate  her  bosom,  and  confidently  afiirmed  that  she 
should  bring  forth  three  male  children  of  the  sun.  Her  children, 
the  Sons  of  Light,  founded  three  d3aiasties.  From  one  descended 
the  father  of  the  Kap-Giaks  Tartars,  another  was  the  ancestor 
of  the  Seljuck,  and  from  the  third  sprang  Genghis  and  Tamer- 
lane. No  doubt  this  was  an  attempt  to  show  the  same  afiinity 
with  heaven  that  Zoroaster  affected,  and  which  he  called  in 
electricity  to  prove.  Ktesias  says  that  India  was  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  conductors  of  lightning.     Porsenna  was  said  to 

Eossess,  among  other  magical  powers,  that  of  hurling  lightning  on 
is  foes,  and  the  daring  of  Scaevola,  in  placing  his  hand  in  the 
enchanted  flame,  as  he  possibly  supposed  it,  of  the  Etruscan  king 
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until  conamnedy  is  not  diminished  to  our  view  by  this  notion, 
but  (m  the  contrary  augmented^ 

Nor  were  other  natural  secrets  unknown  to  the  Thaumatur- 
gists.  Phosphorus  contributed  in  no  slight  d^ree  to  these 
operations.  The  liquid  preparation  of  this,  Salyerte  affirms  to 
have  been  the  mixture  which  Nessus  gave  to  Dejanira,  as  a  love- 
philtre  for  Hercules.  The  description  given  by  Salverte,  at  p. 
^14,  is  most  remarkably  like  the  well-known  effects  of  the  drug. 
Naphtha,  according  to  Procopius,  is  called  the  **  oil  of  Medea." 
Salverte  considers  that  this  was  the  material  with  which  she 
saturated  the  robe  she  gave  Creusa.  We  pass  the  next  notices 
of  the  "  Greek  Fire,"  and  proceed  to  the  subject  of  "Explosions 
apparently  Supernatural,"  in  which  we  read  the  following  judi- 
cious remarks  on  that  remarkable  event,  the  interruption  of  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple  by  Julian.  It  is  gratifying  to  hear  a 
scholar,  whose  knowledge  of  physics  renders  him  a  more  than 
ordinary  witness  to  truth,  giving  forth  the  following  bold  testi- 
mony in  its  behalf: — 

"  The  Editor  has  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  these  explosions 
and  earthquakes  were  not  a  real  miracle,  as  he  firmly  believes  they 
were,  there  are  no  data  whatever  for  asserting  that  they  were  pro- 
duced by  human  art,  as  our  author  would  imply;  and,  consequently, 
although  they  may  ever  remain  otherwise  unexplained,  yet  they  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  the  springing  of  a  mine.  In 
favour  of  their  being  a  real  miracle,  the  prohibition  of  our  Saviour, 
with  regard  to  the  restoration  of  the  temple,  required  to  be  fulfilled, 
and  it  has  been  accomplished  up  to  the  present  time :  hence  we  see  a 
purpose  which  the  miracle  was  intended  to  fulfil ;  and  in  the  event, 
the  operation  of  a  power  adequate  to  the  efiect." 

Salverte  evidently  considers  gunpowder  as  early  known  to  the 
world,  p.  232f  voL  ii.  The  emtor  gives  a  list  of  explosive  sub- 
stances as  destructive  as  gimpowder,  and  justly  leans  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  were  in  many  instances  known  to  the  ancient 
world. 

The  last  chapter  that  we  have  to  consider  is  the  "Aid  afforded 
to  Magic  by  physical  Science."  Here  Salverte  claims  for  the 
antients  the  "  air-gun,"  "  steam,"  "  the  magnet,"  "  the  compass," 
and  the  full  influence  of  a  large  portion  of  experimental  philoso- 
phy. Strong  assumptions  these  in  their  behalf,  and  with  liiem  we 
conclude  our  review  of  this  remarkable  book.  Many  will  think 
that  Salverte  has  scarce  justified  his  magnificent  sketch  of  the 
power  of  the  Thaimiaturgist,  by  the  actual  me^ns  he  shows  him 
to  possess.  We  shall  make  no  comparison  between  his  assign- 
ment of  powers,  and  proof  of  their  possession.  But  one  thing  he 
has  made  fully  apparent,  and  in  this  Brewster  has  joined  him ; 
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and  it  is  this,  that  those  persons  principally  selected  the  conve- 
nient points  of  the  night  season^  of  distance  from  the  parties  on 
-whose  credulity  they  operated,  of  excited  temperament,  of  power- 
ful potions,  by  which  the  senses  were  nearly  lost,  of  ^migations, 
perfiimes,  odours,  smoke,  under  which  action  existing  matters 
are  not  clearly  discernible ;  doubtless  they  availed  themselves  of 
the  aid  of  ventriloquism,  and  of  a  deep  intuition  into  the  pro- 
perties of  physical  substances,  and  of  meteorological  and  other 
phenomena.  Well,  then,  is  the  miraculous  lost  to  the  earth  in  this 
detail  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  ordinary  agents?  Assuredly 
not.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  known  sequence  of  causes  should 
not,  for  special  reasons  under  all  dispensations,  be  occasionally  sus- 
pended. We  had  intended  to  have  contrasted,  at  the  close  of  the 
article,  the  false  miracles  and  true ;  but  we  think  it  as  injudicious 
as  unnecessary  to  show  that  real  miracles  are  not  dependent  on  any 
of  the  above  clearly-proved  instances  of  deception.  He  that 
could  turn  in  open  day  to  the  disciples  of  John,  and  say,  ^'  Go 
ye,  and  tell  John  the  things  that  ye  do  hear  and  see :  the  blind 
receive  their  sight  and  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed 
and  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised  up  and  the  poor  have  the 
Gospel  preached  unto  them,"  needeth  not  any  one  to  distinguish 
these  His  deeds  from  the  lying  vanities  of  the  heathen.  The 
moral  force  that  could  invent  a  Gospel,  had  never  before  his  day  ap- 
peared, nor  has  it  since.  His  miraculous  witness  from  the  Father 
that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  was  apparent  from  the  £Eict  that  He 
vnrought  in  open  day  before  assembled  thousands,  at  every  period 
in  which  it  was  demanded  of  Him.  To  contrast  Him  with  Socrates, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Confiicius,  Zoroaster,  Epimenides,  or  Pythagoras, 
would  be  the  height  of  absurdity.  They  have  lost  their  hold  over 
men,  while  his  faith  gathers  into  it  the  Greek  and  the  Roman,  the 
Magian  and  the  Persian,  the  Indian  and  Chinese,  the  intellectual 
sense  of  the  earth ;  and  his  system  is  shown  to  be  applicable  to 
all  the  earth,  while  the  republic  of  Plato,  and  the  fire-encircled 
kingdom  of  the  Magian  Zoroaster,  demonstrate  alike  their  nar- 
rowness and  infirmity.  He  has  done  more  than  that  beautiful 
piece  of  speculative  philosophy,  the  Phaedo,  ever  attained  to ;  he 
has  not  only  proved  the  soul  to  be  immortal,  but  that  it  has  a 
happy  immortality.  His  cognizance  of  futiirity  was  not  from 
dim  speculation,  but  from  living  intuition  into  the  life  to  come. 
The  ethics  of  Aristotle  are  beautiful  for  their  day,  but  they  do 
not  mate  with  the  gospel  of  Jesus,  for  their  unsanctioned  force 
fell  faint  on  that  philosopher's  heart;  but  the  spirit  is  embol- 
dened to  the  love  and  the  practice  of  the  Gospel  by  the  ennobling 
future  both  to  body  and  soul  assured  within  it  by  the  recorded 
life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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Art.  XI. — j1  Practical  Treatise  on  Weaving  by  Hand  and 
Power-Looms,  Intended  as  a  Text-  Book  for  Manufacturers 
and  Power-Loom  Engineers.  By  George  White.  Niven, 
Glasgow ;  Whittaker,  London. 

The  cotton  manu&cture  in  England  has  been  attended  with  ex- 
traordinary effects  on  society.  It  is  one  of  the  most  surprising 
and  gigantic  manufactures  that  ever  engrossed  the  attenticm  of 
any  nation,  whether  we  view  it  in  reference  to  the  number  of 
people  employed  in  it,  the  extent  and  quality  of  its  machinery, 
the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  its  artisans,  the  number  and  size 
of  its  workshops,  houses,  buildings,  and  factories,  the  spirit  and 
enterprise  of  its  merchants  and  manufacturers,  the  extent  of  its 
exports  and  imports,  or  the  amazingly  enhanced  value  of  the  land 
in  the  more  immediate  neighbourhoods  of  its  activity. 

It  has  crept  on,  however,  from  very  small  beginnings  almost 
imperceptibly,  and  be^m  to  make  its  appearance  early^  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  the  custom-house  returns,  which  are, 
however,  not  exactly  correct,  the  cotton-wool  imported  for  the 
year  1741  is  given  at  1,645,031  lbs.  But  it  was  of  little  conse- 
quence, and  majr  indeed  be  said  to  have  been  incapable  of  exist- 
ing without  legislative  protection  till  the  year  1768,  which  is  a 
remarkable  year  in  the  history  of  the  means  for  the  production  of 
this  manufacture.  Up  to  this  period  no  one  had  any  idea  of  the 
power  of  machinery  as  a  means  for  manufacturing.  Practically 
speaking,  it  had  no  existence  before  this  period,  and  almost  at 
once  its  power,  as  applied  to  the  cotton  manufacture,  exdted 
universal  astonishment.  In  short,  it  had  no  equal.  Compared 
with  it,  the  productive  power  of  hand  labour,  which  at  that  time 
supplied  inadequately  the  wants  of  societv,  stood  at  the  arith* 
metical  ratio  of  one  to  three  hundred.  A  contest  and  rivalry, 
however,  between  the  cotton  goods  of  England  and  India  raged 
for  many  years,  and  caused  such  a  sensation  about  1770  and  80 
and  upwards,  that  a  great  crisis  was  supposed  to  have  arrived, 
which  produced  a  work  in  1787,  warmng  the  nation  emphati- 
cally to  beware  of  the  fatal  consequences  which  would  result 
from  the  cotton  goods  of  India  being  thrown  into  the  market 
at  reduced  prices,  and  in  greater  quantities  than  formerly. 

Two  great  elements,  however,  were  necessary  for  manu&c- 
turing  effectively  by  the  new  means, — iron,  for  example,  which  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  material  for  making  the  machines,  and  coal 
for  working  the  iron.     Those  countries,  therefore,  which  were 
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provided  with  these  necessaries  were,  of  CQurse,  in  a  condition  to 
make  greater  progress,  and  outstrip  the  efforts  of  every  other, 
whatever  might  be  its  advantages  for  manufacturing  merely  by 
hand  labour.  England  and  India  were  precisely  in  these  relative 
circumstances.  The  latter  had  indeed  been  the  great  seat  of  the 
cotton  manufacture,  from  so  early  a  period  of  society  that  we 
have  now  no  history  of  its  rise,  or  record  of  its  introduction.  It 
grew  the  raw  material,  had  abundance  of  labour  at  a  cheap  rate, 
great  natural  facilities  for  manufacturing  by  hand,  and  moreover 
had  attained  a  degree  of  perfection  in  the  management  and  produc- 
tion of  the  goods,  unequalled,  and  supposed  to  be  unapproachable, 
by  any  other  nation ;  and  yet  this  very  nation,  with  these  singular 
advantages,  has  been  obliged  to  yield  the  supremacy  in  her  own 
department  to  England ;  a  country  eight  or  ten  thousand  miles 
distant,  which  India  furnished  with  the  raw  material,  and  yet  this 
very  country  of  ours  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  abundance  of  her 
coal  and  iron,  is  enabled  to  manufacture  the  material  in  a  supe- 
rior manner,  and,  after  giving  eight  times  more  to  her  artisans 
for  their  labour  in  managing  it  than  the  Indians  can  make  it 
with  the  utmost  exertion  of  their  skill,  carry  it  back  to  India, 
and,  wonderful  to  tell,  sell  it  there  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  In- 
dians can  make  it  for  themselves  I 

This  was  the  first  great  triumph  of  machinery,  and  it  was  the 
triumph  of  properly  directed  intefiigence  over  mere  animal  power. 
England's  power  is  thus  based  on  her  mechanical  means,  her 
coal  and  her  iron,  and  her  ability  to  use  them. 

The  first  great  idea  then,  in.  conjunction  with  these  advantages 
that  brought  her  resources  into  action  and  affected  the  results, 
was  d/raught  as  applied  to  cotton  spinning  by  fluted  rollers.  This 
great  idea  is  the  germ  of  England's  greatness  as  a  manufacturing 
nation.  It  changed  the  relative  condition  of  the  two  nations, 
secured  her  the  pre-eminence  by  the  developement  of  her  own 
resources,  and  established  the  influence  of  a  new  agency  bene- 
ficial to  all.  The  struggle  was  no  longer  the  exhausting  one  of 
mere  animal  labour,  which  is  incapable  of  much  production. 
It  was  the  invention  of  a  new  means  to  quicken  and  increase 
production  by  relieving  toil;  and  the  cotton  manufacture  was 
the  first  to  present  us  with  the  complete  triumph  of  this  new 
means. 

Machinery  was  not  only,  practically  speaking,  first  originated  in 
this  department,  but  it  was  also  first  systematized  in  a  series  of 
machines,  acting  conjointly  on  the  raw  material,  so  as  to  bring  it 
by  successive  action  into  a  manufactured  state ;  and  leave  to  the 
hand  only  the  tending  and  guidance  of  the  machinery,  and  the 
material  on  which  it  acts, 
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Mr.  Arkwright,  whp  afterwards  received  the  title  of  knight> 
has  the  great  merit  of  practically  originating  this  great  consum- 
mation of  machmery.  He  patented  the  idea  of  draught  by  fluted 
rollers y  as  applied  to  spinnmg,  in  1768 ;  and  this  idea  was  foimd 
by  him  to  be  so  comprehensive,  that  it  guided  him  as  a  principle 
or  an  accessory  throughout  all  his  system  of  machinery. 

Cotton-spinning,  as  well  as  the  spinning  of  all  fibrous  sub- 
stances, consists  of  two  processes ;  namely,  the  management  of 
the  fibres  in  straight  and  continuous  lines,  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  then  forming  a  thread  of  them  by  twisting  them  so  as  to 
lock  them  together.  The  first  process  is  called  the  preparation ; 
the  second,  the  finishing  or  spinning,  properly  so  called.  These 
two  processes  were  performed,  at  the  time  that  Arkwright  took 
up  the  subject,  the  one  by  the  hand-cards,  the  other  by  the 
single-thread  wheel.  But  as  the  cotton  comes  into  the  hands  of 
the  manufacturer  in  bags  or  bales,  into  which  it  has  been  squeezed 
usually  in  a  damp  state,  and  afterwards  subjected  to  the  action 
of  a  press,  to  diminish  the  size  for  the  convenience  of  shipping, 
the  cotton  is  necessarily  matted  by  the  process,  and  often  more 
or  less  sandy,  and  mixed  up  with  portions  of  the  pod  firom  im- 
perfect cleansing.  The  first  object,  therefore,  is  to  clean  and  dis- 
engage it  from  these  and  all  extraneous  matter,  and  tear  it  as 
preparatory  for  carding,  which  was  done  by  switching  it ;  that 
IS,  the  cotton  was  laid  on  a  netted  frame,  and  a  woman,  with  a 
switch  in  each  hand,  struck  it  alternately  with  each,  so  that  it  re- 
bounded with  this  action  from  the  netting,  and  under  the  process 
the  foreign  matter  was  disengaged,  and  fell  through  the  netting. 

The  cotton  was  thus  prepared  for  being  carded  with  the  com- 
mon hand-cards :  two  cards  were  used  by  one  person,  and  the 
teeth  of  each  set  made  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  other  at  an 
obtuse  angle,  with  the  cotton  between  them.  Each  carding,  or 
the  portion  taken  firom  the  cards  at  a  time,  was  of  course  only 
the  length  of  the  breadth  of  the  hand-card.  These  cardings,  or 
portions  of  carding,  were  afterwards  put  together  in  lengths  indi- 
vidually, to  form  a  continuous  fleece.  The  fleece  or  sliver  thus 
made,  was  then  taken  to  be  spun  or  finished  on  the  old  single- 
thread  wheel,  and  further  attenuated  by  being  drawn  out  and 
extended  with  the  left  hand  in  the  act  of  being  twisted,  while 
the  wheel  was  turned  by  the  right. 

Mr.  Arkwright's  object  in  performing  this  process  by  machi- 
nery was,  to  combine  a  series  of  spindles  in  a  frame  with  the 
fluted  rollers  to  draw  the  sliver  or  rove,  so  as  to  deKver  it  to 
the  spindles  as  it  was  wanted  by  the  rotation  of  the  rollers,  and 
drive  both  the  spindles  and  rollers  from  a  common  centre  of 
motion. 
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He  was  happy  from  the  first  in  the  arrangement  which  he 
made  for  accomplishing  this  combination  of  means,  and  he  adopt- 
ed the  spindle  as  in  the  single-thread  wheel,  and  placed  it  verti- 
cally in  the  frame.  Four  of  these  spindles  were  coupled  together, 
and  formed  what  was  called  a  head,  drawn  from  a  separate  drum 
by  a  band,  so  that  the  four  could  be  thrown  out  of  wnat  is  called 
gear^  without  afiecting  the  other  heads  in  the  frame.  This  ar- 
rangement was  of  course  made  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  stop- 
ping many  spindles  at  a  time  when  a  thread  broke,  as  the 
workers  could  not  then  repair  it  without  stopping  the  spindle  to 
which  it  belonged.  The  drum,  moreover,  for  driving  the  spindle 
was  at  first  placed  vertically  in  the  frame. 

The  draught  was  efiected  by  three  pairs  of  rollers.  The  under 
ones  only  were  fluted,  and  the  upper  ones  covered  with  leather 
and  placed  upon  the  fluted  ones  in  contact,  with  the  rove  be- 
tween them.  They  therefore  rotated  together  by  the  motion  of 
the  fluted  rollers ;  and  the  draught  between  the  three  pairs  of 
rollers  was  as  the  difierence  of  their  respective  velocities.  The 
rollers  were  placed  in  the  machine  to  rotate  horizontally  between 
the  roving  and  the  lines  of  spindles  in  front,  but  a  little  above 
them.  By  this  arrangement,  therefore,  the  rove  was  spun  into 
thread  by  the  rotation  of  the  spindles  up  to  the  teeth  of  the 
front  roller  as  it  was  delivered. 

This,  however,  is  nothing  but  the  construction  of  the  water- 
frame,  the  original  of  the  throstle ;  and  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Arkwright  expressed  the  new  ideas  of  draught  and  twist  em- 
bodied in  it,  evinces  a  great  superiority  in  the  same  department 
over  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Wyatt ;  for  though  the  latter  recog- 
nised the  same  principles  in  spinning,  he  failed  in  reducing  them 
to  practice.  He  worked  the  spindles  individually  with  geared 
wheels,  Hke  clock-work.  Mr.  Arkwright's  method,  however,  of 
driving  them  with  bands  had  every  advantage  over  this  method, 
whether  it  is  viewed  in  reference  to  speed,  economy,  durability, 
or  simplicity.  But  the  chief  distinction  between  these  two  great 
originators  was  in  their  perception  of  the  power  of  the  fluted 
rollers  as  applicable  to  spmning.  Mr.  Wyatt  seems  to  have  ap- 
plied himself  to  it  vdth  so  little  confidence,  as  to  beget  a  doubt 
whether  he  sufficiently  appreciated  the  principle.  With  Ark- 
wright, however,  it  was  quite  otherwise ;  for  he  had  no  sooner 
established  the  principle  m  spinning,  than  he  extended  it  to  the 
subordinate  departments. 

The  power  of  machinery  was  evidently  illimitable,  if  art  could 
only  apply  it  aright ;  and  Mr.  Arkwright  was  no  small  proficient 
in  the  art.  What  he  had  done  was  a  mere  prelude  to  what  was 
likely  to  be  done.    If  it  could  therefore  spin,  it  could  in  his  eyes 
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be  made  to  prepare  the  material  for  spinning ;  and  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  cotton  Arkwright  devoted  himself  effectually  and 
successfully, — and  here  again  Wyatt  was  his  prototype. 

About  the  year  1786,  Mr.  Wyatt  had  originated  a  small  Vic- 
tory at  Sutton  Coldfield,  near  Birmingham,  for  spinning  by 
machinery ;  and,  though  he  ultimately  mled  in  rendering  it  pro- 
fitable, he  is  entitled  to  all  but  the  highest  praise  as  an  inventor 
for  his  originality.  He  is  the  first  person  ever  known  to  have 
spun  by  machinery,  and  in  1748  he  took  out,  through  his  partner 
Mr.  Lewis  Paul,  a  patent  for  carding  by  machinery. 

Neither  of  these  agencies,  however,  sprung  into  active  exist- 
ence from  Mr.  Wyatt ;  and,  though  they  fell  into  disuse,  their 
effects  were  nevertheless  discoverable.  How  much  Arkwright, 
however,  may  have  been  indebted  to  him,  which  the  circumstan- 
ces related  render  probable,  is  yet  doubtful.  Too  much  stress, 
however,  is  sometimes  apt  to  be  laid  on  the  fact  of  a  previous  in- 
vention. Nothing  is  more  likely  than  the  invention  of  the  same 
means  by  different  individuals.  Success,  however,  in  this  depart- 
ment is  very  much  dependent  on  casual  circumstances,  and  the 
personal  qualities  of  the  inventor.  Wyatt,  for  example,  appears 
to  have  been  retiring  in  his  habits,  amiable  and  highly  mtelli- 
gent,  but  not  remarkable  for  energy ;  a  feature  in  Ins  character 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  latent  source  of  his  failure,  and 
which  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  that  of  his  successor ;  for 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  traits  in  the  character  of  Arkwright 
was  his  persevering  energy,  which  the  extraordinary  and  success- 
ful efforts  with  ineflScient  means  sufficiently  indicate.  He  began 
life  as  a  barber,  and  continued  the  trade  till  he  succeeded  in 
bringing  out  his  first  machine  for  spinning,  through  a  partner- 
ship which  he  formed  with  Mr.  Strutt  of  Derby.  He  was  then 
about  his  thirtieth  year,  and  commenced  a  career  of  mechanical 
prosperity  as  a  cotton-spinner  almost  imexampled.  His  previous 
line  of  life  had  afforded  him  few  opportunities  for  exercising  his 
mechanical  talent ;  but  being  a  mechanist  of  nature's  making, 
and  therefore  fertile  in  mechanical  resources,  his  unfavourable 
situation  was  of  little  consequence ;  and  the  more  so,  as  machine 
making,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  was  not  in  existence ;  for 
whatever  passed  by  that  name  was  ill  made,  and  the  principles  of 
mechanics,  as  applicable  to  this  department,  ill  understood.  Ark- 
vmght,  indeed,  was  little  of  a  theorist  in  the  principles  of  any 
art.  He  was  led  on  by  an  intuitive  practical  sagacity,  which  was 
never  much  aided  by  book  knowledge,  and  he  made  little  pro- 
gress in  educating  himself  in  literature,  science,  or  morals.  His 
animal  energy,  his  decision  and  confidence  in  his  own  resources, 
were  great,  and,  in  short,  did  every  thing  for  him  that  his  power 
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was  capable  of  accomplishing.  His  character,  which  contained 
much  strength,  was  well  marked,  but  it  was  the  strength  of  a 
mind  in  which  all  its  powers  are  concentrated  and  drawn  in  har- 
mony with  an  engrossing  spirit  of  selfishness.  He  was  therefore 
burdened  with  little  refinement.  His  object  was  the  end,  wealth ; 
and  the  means  were  adopted  only  as  they  were  likely  to  produce 
the  desired  effect.  His  conduct,  moreover,  was  as  strongly 
marked  as  his  character,  for  he  was  overbearing,  bold,  and  en- 
terprising. 

This  constitution  of  mind,  however,  was  far  from  unfitting  him 
for  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  He  had  to  force 
his  way  up  through  a  large  class  of  society  totally  incapable  of 
appreciating  his  genius,  or  of  sympathizing  with  its  creations ;  and 
his  projects  were  therefore  regarded  as  reckless  of  the  general 
good.  The  popular  prejudice  moreover  against  machinery  was 
strong,  in  consequence  of  the  mistaken  notion  in  reference  to  its 
effect  on  hand  labour,  and  the  people  had  recourse  to  violence  to 
rid  themselves  of  the  imaginary  evil ! 

Mr.  Arkwright,  however,  had  not  only  this  sort  of  opposition 
to  encounter,  but  another  of  a  very  different  complexion  from  a 
higher  quarter ;  for  even  after  he  had  brought  his  means  into  an 
efficient  state  to  bear  successfully  upon  the  whole  subject ;  after, 
indeed,  he  had  overcome  the  difficulties  with  which  an  inventor 
struggling  with  poverty  has  ever  to  contend,  he  had  the  malig- 
nity of  the  trade  arrayed  in  active  hostility  against  him,  arising 
from  the  very  success  of  his  machinery.  A  mind  differently  con- 
stituted from  his  might  have  shared  the  fate  of  Wyatt,  or  the 
partial  success  of  his  contemporary  Hargreaves ;  but  to  him, 
indeed,  the  encounter  with  these  elements  was  a  contest  which 
he  rather  enjoyed ;  and  he  consequently  triumphed  chiefly  through 
his  self-sustaining  power.  If  Arkwright,  therefore,  was  not  re- 
markably scrupulous  about  his  means,  he  was  treated  in  a  spirit 
which  had  no  sympathy  with  justice.  The  tide,  however,  of 
popular  hostility  against  machinery,  which  so  frequently  greets 
the  man  of  genius  and  the  benefactor  of  mankind,  had  set  in  with 
much  greater  violence  against  Hargreaves,  who,  if  we  measure 
things  by  the  popular  delusion,  deserved  it  less,  and  had  less 
ability  to  resist  it  than  Arkwright.  There  was,  indeed,  a  great 
difference  between  the  natural  capacity  and  power  of  the  two 
minds.  Wyatt  and  Arkwright  were  certainly  by  far  Hargreaves' 
superior  in  originality  and  compass  of  thought.  Hargreaves' 
views,  however,  were  limited  to  the  bare  improvement  of  the 
means  presented  in  hand  labour :  he  thought  chiefly  of  improv- 
ing the  manner  of  the  working  of  the  old  single-tJiread  wieel, 
and  the  common  hand-cards. 
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Haigreaves*  object,  in  ghort,  was  to  drive  as  many  spindles 
with  tne  hand  as  one  person  could  manage;  and  a  certain 
number  was  accordingly  put  vertically  in  a  firame.  The  spindle 
which  he  adopted  was  that  used  in  distaff  spinning*  He  had 
however  no  flyer ;  what  is  called  a  wharve  was  put  on  it,  as  in  that 
of  Arkwright  s,  to  receive  the  band  by  which  it  was  driven  from  a 
wheel  turned  by  the  hand  of  the  spinner,  while  the  other  was 
employed  in  drawing,  extending,  and  attenuating  the  rove  or 
fleece.  This  was  done  with  a  clasp  which  was  suspended  from 
the  frame,  and  formed  of  two  pieces,  like  a  pair  of  parallel  rulers, 
with  the  rove  between  them. 

Mr.  Hargreaves'  improvement  of  the  hand-cards  was,  in  fine, 
that  of  making  them  stock-cards.  He  fixed  the  under  card  to  a 
stock,  and  suspended  the  upper  one  from  a  spring  in  the  framing, 
so  that  the  upper  could  be  worked  with  the  whole  strength  of 
the  carder.  Tne  cards  could  thus  be  made  much  larger  than 
previously,  and  the  production  of  course  proportionally  increased. 
Stock-carding  is  thus  merely  hand-carding  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
has  consequently  all  its  defects.  As  in  hand-carding  there  is  no 
production  going  on  or  effect  taking  place  except  when  the  cards 
are  in  contact,  the  time  and  power  in  returning  the  card  are  lost, 
and  the  sliver  or  carding  is  still  to  be  made  continuous  by 
piecing  or  joining  the  card  breadths. 

This  agency  has  no  principle  capable  of  acting  on  the  cotton  in 
the  manner  required  of  it;  continuous  action  on  the  cotton  and 
a  continuous  delivery  of  the  carding  can  be  effected  only  by  cir'- 
cular  carding,  and  the  invention  of  this  beautiful  principle  of 
carding  as  applied  to  cotton  belongs  likewise  to  Wyatt,  or 
his  partner  Lewis  Paul,  in  whose  name  the  patent  was  first  taken 
out,  sometime  after  the  dissolution  of  their  partnership  in  1748. 
Mr.  Paul  had  thus  at  least  the  exclusive  management  of  it  in  its 
application  to  practice,  although  he  failed  to  establish  it. 

The  card,  as  used  by  Mr.  Paul,  was  merely  a  roller  like  the 
doffer  in  the  carding  machine  as  commonly  made.  The  card- 
cloth  was  stretched  on  it  from  end  to  end  of  the  roller,  and  a 
concave  card  was  Ibced  imder  it,  and  brought  as  close  to  it  as  was 
deemed  proper  for  acting  on  the  cotton.  The  roller  was  turned 
with  a  winch  handle,  and  the  cotton  introduced  between  the  two 
carding  surfaces  by  hand  ;  and,  when  considered  suflSciently  done, 
taken  off  with  an  instrument  called  a  needle  stick,  resembling  a 
long  comb.  The  carding  was  thus  merely  the  length  of  the  rol- 
ler, with  its  circumference  in  breadth ;  and  from  the  manner  in 
wluch  it  was  worked,  the  fibres  were  carded  in  the  direction  of 
its  breadth. 

The  process,  however,  as  performed  in  this  manner,  could  not 
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possibly  succeed^  since  it  failed  in  effecting  the  primary  condition 
essential  to  carding ;  viz.,  the  laying  of  the  fibres  in  parallel  lines 
continuous  with  the  length  of  the  fleece.  The  principle,  how- 
ever, involved  in  circular  carding,  notwithstanding  its  failure,  was 
too  important  to  be  overlooked ;  and  hence  it  continued  in  use 
in  different  hands,  although  with  little  practical  advantage,  tiU  it 
was  taken  up  by  Mr,  Arkwright  about  the  year  1767 ;  and  it 
could  scarcely  have  fallen  into  better  hands.  Arkwright  being  a 
true  mechanician,  saw  it  in  the  proper  point  of  view ;  and  not 
only  made  it  what  a  machine  should  be,  efficient,  to  act  for  itself, 
that  is,  to  supply  itself  with  the  cotton,  card  it,  and  deliver  it  when 
carded  in  a  continuous  fleece  with  the  fibres  in  the  required  direc- 
tion, but  he  made  it,  as  it  has  continued  ever  since,  one  of  the 
most  effective  machines  in  all  the  trade,  and  quite  essential  to 
the  very  existence  of  the  manufacture. 

The  two  great  processes  in  spinning  were  thus  brought  by 
Arkwright  under  one  influence  of  machinery  with  a  success  hi- 
therto unexampled  in  the  world  of  mechanical  agency ;  and  no 
sooner  was  this  triumph  accomplished,  than  he  began  to  work 
out  the  magnificent  idea  that  he  had  conceived,  of  subjecting  the 
whole  of  the  actions  necessary  in  the  manufacture  of  yam  to  the 
influence  of  machinery. 

The  spinning  frame  completed  the  process  of  spinning,  pro- 
perly so  called ;  that  is,  the  twisting  of  the  yam,  though  the 
carding  as  done  by  the  machine  was  only  a  part  of  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  material  for  spinning.  The  operation  of  carding 
merely,  of  course,  arranges,  but  does  not  apportion,  the  fibres  so 
as  to  fit  them  for  different  grists ;  and  consequently  another  ope- 
ration becomes  necessary  for  attenuating  them  to  the  required 
degree  to  fit  them  for  being  spun ;  and  here,  also,  the  practical 
sagacity  of  Arkwright  was  equally  happy  in  devising  the  right 
means  for  the.  purpose, — namely,  that  of  drawing  the  cardings 
through  a  succession  of  fluted  rollers  of  different  velocities,  so 
that  there  should  be  a  regulated  draught  on  the  material  depen- 
dent on  their  relative  velocities.  This  is  the  principle  in  the  in- 
vention of  the  drawing  frame :  it  consists,  indeed,  of  nothing  else. 

There  are  usually  four  pairs  of  rollers  in  the  frame,  the  under 
ones  only  being  fluted.  The  upper  ones  are  plain  and  covered 
with  leather,  and  as  they  lie  upon  them  they  revolve  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  under  ones.  The  cotton  is  taken  through  between 
the  two  rollers,  and  there  is  a  draught  upon  it,  regulated  by  the 
wheel  and  pinion-work  which  conveys  the  motion  to  the  several 
rollers.  The  position  of  the  rollers  in  the  frame  is  horizontal, 
and  set  so  far  apart  as  not  to  break  the  fibres  by  the  draught 
which  they  undergo.     The  distance  is  therefore  regulated  by  the 
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fibre  of  the  cotton  to  be  dra¥m.  The  operation  of  drawing  is 
of  great  importance  as  a  means  to  complete  the  arrangement 
of  the  fibres  begun  in  the  carding,  though  the  attenuation  of 
the  material  is  here  not  an  object  of  the  first  importance. 
The  operation  of  attenuating,  therefore,  is  distinct,  and  known 
in  the  trade  under  the  name  of  slubbing,  which  was  done  by 
Arkwright  with  a  machine  called  the  Can-frame.  Its  princi- 
ple of  action,  was  a  combination  of  draught  and  twist.  It  draws 
the  material  as  in  the  Drawing  frame,  but  in  delivering  it  there  is 
imparted  a  small  portion  of  twist  to  strengthen  it  for  subsequent 
action.  The  twist  is  given  by  the  revolution  of  the  Can,  which 
receives  it  when  delivered  by  the  rollers.  The  material  now  called 
rove,  was  next  wound  on  bobbins,  and  then  submitted  to  the 
spinning  Frame  and  completed,  being  made  into  twist  or  yam. 

Here  the  chain  in  the  process  of  spinning  from  carding  up- 
wards was  thus  completed  by  Arkwright ;  but  the  operation 
downwards  as  a  preparation  for  the  carding,  was  not  so  immedi- 
ately accomplished.  It  was,  however,  subsequently  done  by  three 
machines;  namely,  the  willow,  the  scutching  and  spreading  ma- 
chines. The  cotton,  as  it  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  manufac- 
turer, is  far  from  being  cleaned,  and  its  fibres,  moreover,  as  has 
been  already  noticed,  are  matted.  It  is  therefore  the  object  of 
the  machine  called  the  willow  to  open  up  the  cotton  and  clean  it 
of  sand  or  other  foreign  matter,  which  might  injure  the  cards. 
The  machine  called  scutching  is  to  tear  the  fibres  and  separate 
them  individually  from  each  other,  as  a  stiQ  more  complete  pre- 
paration for  carding;  while  the  duty  of  the  spreading  machine  is 
to  roll  up  a  given  quantity  of  cotton  thus  prepared  in  a  certain 
length  and  breadth,  fitted  for  being  taken  in  by  the  feeding  roll- 
ers into  the  carding  machine.  But  the  practice  now  univer- 
sally adopted,  is  to  make  the  spreading  and  scutching  machines 
one,  so  that  the  scutching  machine  delivers  it  in  the  condition 
required. 

This  system  of  spinning,  which  is  presented  here  in  connexion 
with  Arkwright,  is  what  is  known  by  the  name  of  throstle  spin- 
ning, which  is  extensively  carried  on  as  a  distinct  system  apart 
from  another  system,  which  is  still  more  extensively  carried  on 
under  the  name  of  mule  spinning.  The  grand  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  machines,  is  the  manner  in  which  the  yam  is 
drawn  in  connexion  with  the  action  of  the  spindle.  In  the  thros- 
tle, the  draught  is  wholly  effected  by  the  rollers ;  while  in  the 
mule  spinning,  though  chiefly  by  the  rollers,  it  is  in  some  mea- 
sure regulated  by  the  spindles  themselves.  The  spindles  are 
therefore  made  to  recede  from  the  rollers  whilst  the  rollers  are 
delivering  the  yarn.     The  receding,  however,  is  only  a  little  faster 
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than  the  delivery,  and  therefore  the  chief  effect  of  this  action  is 
a  stretching  of  Uie  yam,  which  is  highly  beneficial  as  a  means  of 
equalizing  the  grist  of  the  thread. 

The  distance  to  which  the  spindles  recede  from  the  rollers,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  length  of  the  stretch  as  it  is  called,  varies  a 
little  with  the  fineness  of  the  yam,  but  in  general  it  is  54  or  56 
inches.  The  spindles,  which  are  set  at  equal  distances  in  a  row, 
are  mounted  for  running  over  the  stretch  on  a  carriage  fitted  to 
run  on  rails ;  and  while  the  carriage  is  receding  with  the  spin- 
dles from  the  line-rollers  or  beam  in  front  of  it,  twist  is  given  to 
the  yam  by  the  rotation  of  the  spindles  to  fit  it  for  the  stretch- 
ing. In  the  throstle,  however,  the  thread  is  twisted  directly  as 
it  is  delivered  to  the  teeth  of  the  front  roller,  without  stretch- 
ing and  received  through  the  flyer  on  a  bobbin,  which  is  placed 
loosely  on  the  spindle  as  an  axis.  The  spindle  revolves  with  the 
flyer  about  5,000  times  a  minute,  and  the  thread  is  led  on  the 
bobbin  bv  the  flyer,  as  it  is  received  from  the  rollers,  at  right  an- 
gles to  tne  spindle  and  bobbin ;  and  therefore  there  is  a  pro- 
portional strain  on  the  thread  at  the  angle  where  it  is  defluted  by 
the  flyer  and  bobbin.  This  strain  is  so  great  compared  with  the 
strength  of  a  fine  thread,  as  to  render  the  throstle  unfit  for  spin- 
ning fine  yam ;  and  hence,  another  machine  for  spinning  became 
necessary  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  trade.  This  other  ma- 
chine is  the  mule ;  and  so  effectually  does  it  obviate  the  strain, 
as  pointed  out  in  connexion  with  the  throstle,  that  its  power  in 
producing  fine  yam  is  as  yet  inexhaustible,  and,  indeed,  beyond 
the  requirements  of  the  trade. 

The  manner  in  which  the  strain  on  the  yam  is  dependent  on 
the  spindle  is  obviated  in  the  mule  simply  by  a  change  of  spin- 
dle, so  as  to  twist  the  yam  without  a  flyer.  The  spindle  adopt- 
ed is  that  of  the  distaff,  as  used  by  Hargreaves  in  his  jenny ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  is  set  inclined  to  the  rollers,  not  perpendicularly  as 
in  the  throstle  ;  and  the  inclination  is  such,  as  to  allow  the  spin- 
dle to  twist  the  thread  from  its  point  without  unwinding  from 
the  spindle. 

By  this  means  there  is  thus  little  strain  on  the  yam.  The 
thread  is  wound  on  the  spindle,  stretch  after  stretch,  without  a 
bobbin,  not  unlike  the  shape  of  an  elongated  pear,  caUed  a  cope, 
which  is  managed  by  the  spinner  himself.  When  the  stretch, 
however,  is  completed,  and  the  ftiU  portion  of  twist  given  to  the 
thread,  the  spindles  are  stopped,  and  their  motion  reversed, 
backed  o^  as  it  is  called,  merely  to  clear  the  points  of  the  spin- 
dle of  the  thread  which  may  have  been  disarranged  in  twisting 
the  stretch.  During  this  process  of  the  spinner,  the  carriage  is 
not  under  the  influence  of  the  power,  and  the  yam  thus  spun  is 
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now  to  be  wound  on  the  spindle.  For  this  purpose  the  carriage 
is  to  be  returned  home  to  the  rollers^  and  motion  given  to  the 
spindles  to  wind  it  up  as  it  advances  to  the  rollers.  The  spinner 
directs  both  of  these  movements.  He  returns  the  carriage^  and 
with  the  one  hand  regulates  the  motion  of  the  spindles  by  the 
flj  or  rim  to  the  uptaking  of  the  yam^  and  by  the  other  builds 
the  cope.  The  building  of  the  cope  is  moreover  managed  by  a 
fuller,  with  which  the  spinner  moves  the  thread  up  and  down  on 
the  spindle  in  the  act  of  winding. 

The  fuller  is  merely  a  wire,  which,  extending  along  the  whole 
line  of  spindles,  is  mounted  on  the  arms  of  an  axle,  so  as  to  vi- 
brate immediately  behind  the  spindles.  The  thread  is  placed 
under  the  wire,  and  as  the  rollers  are  above  it,  the  thread  can  be 
directed  by  it  as  required  for  forming  the  cope. 

This  admirable  machine  was  the  invention  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Crompton,  a  weaver  of  Bolton,  Lancashire.  It  was  brought  out 
by  him  about  ten  years  after  the  introduction  of  the  throstle  by 
Arkwright.  The  mule  is  in  some  measure  a  compound  of  the 
principles  of  the  jenny  and  the  throstle ;  but  as  it  is  the  only 
means  by  which  fine  yam  can  be  produced,  it  forms,  strictly 
speaking,  a  new  era  in  cotton  spinning.  Its  ingenious  inventor, 
who  was  acquainted  with  the  jenny,  and  indeed  wrought  it  him- 
self, was  distinguished  by  great  inventive  power.  He  even  re- 
invented the  beautiful  principle  of  draught  by  fluted  rollers, 
without,  it  seems,  knowing  of  its  having  been  previously  dis- 
covered by  Arkwright.  Crompton,  however,  did  little  more  with- 
his  machine,  after  he  had  shown  its  power,  than  present  it  to  the 
public.  He  lacked  the  energy,  as  we  have  observed,  of  Ark- 
wright, to  bring  out  his  great  talent ;  and  as  he  had  great  sensi- 
bility, and  was  retired  in  his  habits,  he  never  fully  showed  him- 
self. The  mule,  however,  was  rapidly  extended  by  the  trade, 
and  underwent  a  series  of  improvements,  both  in  its  construction 
and  the  manner  of  working  it.  As  Crompton  left  it,  however, 
it  was  wholly  worked  by  the  spinner,  till  Mr.  Kelly,  of  Lanark 
Mill,  in  1792,  applied  the  power;  that  is  to  say,  he  relieved  the 
spinner  of  all  labour  but  what  is  technically  called  the  back  off, 
me  building  of  the  cope,  and  the  inward  direction  of  the  car- 
riage. The  machine  was  consequently  still  worked  partly  by 
hand ;  and,  so  fgir  as  the  hand  was  necessary  to  its  working,  it 
was  therefore  in  an  unsatisfEictory  state,  seeing  it  was  liable  to 
casualties  arising  &om  the  spinner  himself;  a  circumstance 
which  frequently  interrupted  the  proceedings  of  the  manu&c- 
turer.  But  apart  altogether  firom  objections  of  this  kind,  there 
is  an  imsuitableness  in  mechanical  operations  which  are  composed 
of  a  combination  of  hand  and  machine  power,  sufficient  to  render 
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the  continuance  of  this  state  of  things  irksome  to  the  trade ;  and 
it  was  felt  the  more,  and  became  more  evident,  from  the  difference 
in  this  respect  between  the  throstle  and  the  mule.  The  desire  in 
the  trade  was  therefore  great  and  general  to  have  the  mule 
brought  into  a  similar  state  of  maturity,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
make  it  what  is  called  in  the  trade  self-acting ;  and  hence  men 
of  high  standing  as  mechanicians  early  attempted  this  grand  con- 
summation by  machinery. 

Mr.  Kelly,  and  Strutt  the  partner  of  Arkwright,  were  the  first 
in  the  field  in  this  attempt.  They  were  followed  by  the  Messrs. 
Eaton  of  Wiln,  Derbyshire,  M.  De  Lough  of  Warrington,  Mr. 
Buchanan  of  Catrine,  Mr.  Knowles  of  Manchester,  Mr.  Roberts 
and  Mr.  Smith,  late  of  Deanston. 

Messrs.  Roberts  and  Smith  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  have  con- 
summated the  great  triumph  of  which  we  speak.  These  two 
masters  in  the  art  of  mechanical  combination,  invented  and 
worked  out  the  required  action  by  different  routes.  They  both, 
however,  adopted  two  fuller^  for  building  the  cope,  though  they 
used  them  in  different  ways.  Roberts  backed  off  by  machinery 
in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  by  the  spinner.  His  two  fullers, 
however,  were  used  to  direct  the  thread  in  their  motion  for  the 
building  of  the  cope,  and  the  tightening  of  the  thread  by  their 
action  upon  it  in  passing  between  them.  But  in  Mr.  Smith's 
plan,  one  of  the  fillers  is  employed  to  strip  the  spindle ;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  dear  it  of  the  thread,  to  avoid  entirely  the  neces- 
sity of  backing  off;  which  is  done  by  making  one  of  the  fullers 
a  stripper,  to  lift  the  thread  vertically  from  the  point  of  the 
spindle  as  soon  as  the  stretch  has  been  completed,  and  the  full 
portion  of  twist  is  given  to  the  yam.  The  spindles  then  stand 
still  for  the  action  of  stripping ;  but  there  is  no  reversing  of  their 
motion  as  in  that  of  Mr.  Egberts,  and  the  plan  is  therefore 
more  simple  than  the  other. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  in  the  spinning  of  fine 
yam,  the  backing  ©^movement  is  nevertheless  necessary  in  that 
of  Mr.  Smith's,  because  it  is  more  easy  on  the  yam  than  the  ac- 
tion of  stripping.  There  is  little  difference,  however,  in  the  cost 
of  the  two  machines.  Smith's  is  perhaps  a  sixpence  or  shilling 
a  spindle  cheaper ;  but  as  the  patent  of  Roberts  is  expired,  the 
licence  of  sixpence  a  spindle,  as  charged  on  Smith's,  very  nearly 
equalizes  them.  The  machines  of  the  latter  are  at  present  made 
for  61, 6(/.  the  spindle, — thirty  rollers,  equal  to  three  himdred  and 
sixty  spindles,  exclusive  of  the  licence.  The  Scotch  spinners, 
who  have  adopted  the  self-actmg  mule,  have  taken  Smith's  almost 
exclusively ;  while  Roberts'  is  more  generally  adopted  in  Eng- 
land, where  it  was  first  brought  out  some  years  before  the  other. 
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But  since  the  expiration  of  the  patent^  that  of  Roberts,  whkh  is 
still  undergoing  improvement,  seems  to  be  extending  in  the 
trade,  as  a  patent  for  an  iroproyement  in  the  action  of  the  car- 
riage was  lately  taken  out  by  Mr.  Fotheringal,  the  partner  of 
Roberts. 

The  gain  on  spinning  with  the  self-acting  mules,  compared  with 
the  hand  mule,  may  be  estimated  at  about  18  per  cent.  Mont- 
gomerie,  in  his  "Cotton  Manufacture  of  America  contrasted  with 
that  of  Britain,"  presents  the  following  calculation;  that  is,  assu- 
ming the  annual  production  of  1,000  to  be  30,333  lbs.,  No.  36 
weft :  the  cost  at  which  the  yam  was  produced  by  the  hand-mule, 
at  ^.  \Oid.  a  1000  hanks,  the  price  then  paid  for  such  Nos.  was 
£156.  16#.  IW.;  and  for  coupled  mules,  £138.  15*.  6rf. ;  for 
the  self-acting  mules  of  Smith,  £131. 3i.  lOci.    The  gain  on  this 

auanti^  of  yam  in  the  coupled  mules  is  £18.  9i.  5d. ;  and  with 
le  sel^acting,  £25. 13*.  la.  ,     , 

The  whole  of  the  cotton-spinning  department  is  thus,  we  see, 
completed  by  machinery  of  the  most  beautiful  and  masterly  de- 
scription ;  and  so  effectually  and  successfully,  that  it  requires  a 
great  knowledge  of  the  business  to  say  where  further  improve- 
ment can  be  introduced. 

The  preparatory  machines,  like  those  of  the  spinning,  have  of 
late  undergone  improvements,  which  have  greatly  increased  the 
production.  They  form,  indeed,  a  clue  through  which  the  ma- 
terial is  taken  in  succession,  and  they  therefore  stand  in  a  certain 
relationship  to  each  other,  both  as  to  order  and  number.  The 
first  in  order  are  the  willow  and  scutching  machines,  which  be- 
long exclusively  to  the  picking-room.  Then  follow  the  carding- 
machine,  drawing  and  fly  frames.  Yarn  for  medial  nimibers  is 
taken  twice  through  the  carding  machine,  four  times  through  the 
drawing-head ;  and  the  fly-frame  is  used  both  for  stubbing  and 
finishing  the  rove :  10,000  mule  spindles  may  require  714  finish- 
ing fly-frame  spindles,  and  102  slubbing  ones,  8  drawing-heads, 
and  23  cards,  twenty-four  inches  of  each  sort.  But  the  trade 
almost  universally  use  for  common  numbers  36-inch  cards. 

The  great  object  throughout  the  whole  of  the  operation  is,  of 
course,  to  make  the  best  thread  at  the  least  possible  expense. 
All  means  are  therefore  adopted  to  accomplish  this  desirable  end. 
Hence  different  qualities  of  cotton  are  usuaQy  mixed  with  the 
view  of  forming  a  sufliciently  strong  thread,  by  the  mixture,  at 
less  cost  than  could  be  obtained  by  using  any  of  the  qualities 
singly ;  and  as  inferior  cottons,  not  very  workable  in  themselves, 
are  frequently  very  workable  with  others,  it  is  evidently  a  matter 
of  importance  to  be  able  to  make  a  good  mixture.  Hence  the 
several  qualities  designed  for  this  purpose  are  placed  above  each 
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other  in  successive  layers^  layer  above  layer,  forming  a  heap  or 
bing.  The  cotton  is  taken  from  the  bing  transversely  from  top 
to  bottom  through  the  several  layers  with  a  rake,  and,  if  then 
considered  necessary,  put  through  the  willow.  But  as  the  ope- 
ration of  willowing  is  attended  with  injury  to  the  fibres  of  the 
cotton,  and  as  it  is  desirable  that  it  suffer  as  little  action  as  pos- 
sible in  the  process  of  being  made  into  yam,  fine  cotton  is  never 
put  through  this  machine,  the  card  being  the  first  through  which 
such  cotton  is  ever  taken :  but  in  general  all  common  yams  re- 
quire the  willow  and  scutching  machines,  as  a  preparation  for 
carding.  The  cotton  is  commonly  twice  carded,  and  for  medial 
and  fine  numbers  four  times  drawn.  For  warps,  however,  but 
not  for  wefts,  double  rove  will  be  required  in  the  finishing  fly- 
firame. 

The  amazing  increase  in  the  imports  of  Cotton  into  our  country 
during  the  last  two  hundred  years. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  dwell  longer  on  the  inventions  and 
machinery  of  the  spinning,  though  their  astonishing  extent  and 
importance  may  demand  it.  We  want  cotton  :  and  as  our  country 
is  not  capable  of  growing  the  tree,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of 
importing  the  raw  material  fi*om  others  so  capacitated.  We  are 
too  near  the  North  Pole  to  be  able  to  supply  ourselves  with  the 
produce  of  the  cotton-tree.  Nor  indeed  is  it  necessary  that  we 
should.  Nature,  that  directs  all  things  well,  and  is  even  prodigal 
while  she  is  sparing  of  her  gifts,  never  intended  that  we  should. 
She  has  given  us  the  world  for  our  portion,  and  this  ought  to  be 
sufficient.  If  we  cannot  however  grow,  says  she,  we  can  exchange ; 
and  if  we  cannot  exchange,  we  can  purchase. 

The  early  introduction  and  exact  quantity  of  cotton  imported 
into  Great  Britain  have  not  been  very  particularly  noticed,  either 
by  the  government  authorities,  or  by  writers  or  travellers  them- 
selves. A  number  indeed  of  industrious  people,  quietly  pursuing 
their  avocations,  and  striving  to  improve  and  extend  their  trade, 
were  not  likely  to  excite  much  notice  in  the  unsettled  state  of 
society,  and  the  warlike  times  of  James,  and  Charles,  and  Crom- 
well,— at  least  such  a  notice  as  would  satisfy  the  anxious  in- 
quirers into  the  rise  of  this  great  manufacture.  Hence  a  writer 
of  the  name  of  Roberts,  who  nevertheless  writes  professedly 
on  trade  and  commerce,  speaks  merely  generally  of  the  town  of 
Manchester,  where  this  manufacture  prevailed  about  two  hun- 
dred years  ago;  that  is,  in  1641.  "  Manchester,"  says  he,  in  the 
quaint  style  of  that  period,  but  in  a  good  spirit,  "  must  be  herein 
remembered,  and  worthily  for  their  encouragement  commended, 
who  buy  the  yam  of  the  Irish  in  great  quantity,  and  weaving  it. 
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return  the  same  again  into  Ireland  to  sell.  Neither  doth  their 
industry  rest  here,  for  they  buy  cotton  wool  in  London,  that 
comes  forth  from  Cyprus  and  Smyrna,  and  at  home  work  the 
same  and  perfect  it  into  fustians,  &c*,  and  return  it  to  London, 
where  it  is  vented  and  sold,  and  not  seldom  sent  into  foreign 
parts." 

The  term  cotton,  moreover,  was  then  sometimes  indiscrimi- 
nately applied  to  linen  as  well  as  cotton,  which  has  thrown  more 
darkness  over  the  subject.  Hence  the  estimates  which  are  given 
us  by  different  writers  vary  considerably.  A  writer  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years  after  hun,  that  is  in  1760,  values  the  cotton 
goods  at  £200,000,  which  is  too  low ;  while  another,  a  few  years 
after  this,  sets  them  down  at  £600,000;  and  another,  in  1787, 
actually  rates  them  in  round  numbers  at  £7,500,000. 

We  must,  however,  in  the  midst  of  these  estimates  bear  in 
mind  the  relative  differences  between  the  two  periods  of  society, 
ours  and  theirs ;  differences  in  the  value  of  money  as  well  as  in 
the  value  of  the  goods.  Arkwright,  for  instance,  received  20*. 
for  spinning  a  pound  of  cotton  (No.  60),  for  which,  in  1830,  only 
Is.  6d.  was  paid.  Hence  the  cotton  goods  in  those  days  were 
infinitely  higher  than  at  present ;  and  even  so  late  as  the  years 
1812  and  1830,  the  spinning  of  cotton  which  cost  2s.  6d.  in  the 
former,  was  worth  only  1*.  2|J.  in  the  latter  period. 

Imports  of  cotton-wool  into  this  country  in  the  lbs. 

year  1741,  were  .....         1,645,031 

Ten  years  after  this,  it  rose  to  nearly  double; 
that  is,  in  the  year  1751,  .  .  .        2,976,610 

Thirty   years   later   they  were  again    nearly 
doubled,  amounting,  in  the  year  1781,  to  .        5,198,778 

Twenty  years  after  this,  they  rose  to  eight  times 
the  former  quantity ;  that  is,  in  the  year  1799,    .       43,379,278 

While  in  the  year  1830  they  were  as  high  as    .     259,856,000 
„  1832,  .  .  .     286,832,525 

1833,  .  .  .    303,656,837 

1834,  .  .  .    326,875,426 

1835,  .  .  .    363,702,963 

1836,  .  .  .    406,959,057 
„                1837,           .            .  .    407,286,783 

Such  are  some  of  the  outlines  in  figures  of  this  amazing  ma- 
nufacture. Its  continued  and  astonishing  increase  flowing  in  to 
supply  the  demands  of  the  spinning-mills,  and  subsequently  the 
hand-loom  weaver  and  the  power-looms.  Of  this  immense 
quantity,  however,  a  certain  portion  is  annually  again  exported. 
Hence  in  the  last-mentioned  year  (1837),  39,722,031  lbs.  were 
re-exported,  leaving  the  remainder  for  home  consumption. 
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The  imports  indeed,  almost  uniformly  increas- 
ing with  increasing  years,  rose  in  the  year  1843  lbs. 
to  the  immense  quantity  of          .             .             .  621,346,697 

Re-exported    .....  43,698,690 

For  home  consumption  .     577,748,007 

To  the  general  reader,  imacquainted  with  this  great  trade  and 
manufacture,  but  willing  to  take  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
his  coimtry,  and  consequently  in  the  subsistence  of  many  human 
beings,  he  will  be  desirous  to  know  what  countries  supply,  and 
in  what  proportions,  this  prodigious  production  of  cotton : — 

lbs* 
America,  for  1843,  gives  us  no  less  than  520,902,983 

BrazU, 16,916,346 

Egypt,  .....  13,207,704 

East  Indies,     .....  66,063,096 
West  Indies     .....     4,238,568 

621,328,697 

So  that  America  is  by  far  the  greatest  benefactor ;  a  portion 
of  Britain,  which,  though  separated  indeed  by  the  great  Atlantic, 
and  living  under  a  different  exoteric  constitution,  exhibits  the  same 
industry  as  our  own  country.  Hence  the  interest  manifested  at 
Liverpool  in  the  state  of  the  American  harvest.  Our  govern- 
ment had  for  years,  moreover,  imposed  a  heavy  duty  upon  the 
cotton  imports,  which  amounted  annually  to  nearly  half  a  mil- 
lion. It  was  as  high  as  70d.  the  cwt.,  but  not  upon  all  cottons. 
Upon  British  growth  it  was  only  4d. 

The  number  of  bags  imported  into  our  country  for  the 

Year  1844,  was      .        .         .        .        .     1,479,331. 
1845,  (still  increasing)     .         .         .     1,855,660. 

Hence  if  we  allow,  as  "  Burn's  Glance,**  which  deserves  to  be 
better  known,  does,  356  lbs.  to  a  bag,  though  some  make  it  a 
little  less,  it  is  easy  for  our  readers,  with  a  very  little  arithmetic, 
to  calculate  the  number  of  lbs.  for  themselves. 

The  quantity  of  yam  spun  in  England  and  Scotland  for  the 

Year  184«,  was      ...        .  345,751,444  lbs. 

1843, 437,589,441  lbs. 

1844, 445,577,4«0  lbs. 

1845, 494,766,487  lbs. 

Such  is  the  extent  of  this  prodigious  quantity  of  spun  yarn, 
that  if  all  the  women,  young  and  old,  in  England  and  Scotland 
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were  each  of  them  to  be  fumished  with  the  common  old  spin- 
ning wheel,  fixing  their  labour  at  ten  hours  a-daj,  we  do  not  at 
all  exaggerate  when  we  say  that  they  could  not  equal  the  quan- 
tity which  the  factories  give  us  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  forty-five ;  and  yet  we  may  reckon  those  in  connexion  with 
the  spinners  at  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand. 

All  this  spinning  however  is,  we  all  know,  the  beginning,  but 
not  the  termination  of  an  object.  It  is  merely  the  means  to  an 
end,  and  that  end  is  the  conversion  of  the  yam  into  cloth  by  the 
art  of  weaving ;  an  art  whose  beauty,  like  many  other  objects  of 
equal  or  greater  importance  with  which  we  have  become  familiar, 
has  lost  its  novelty,  and  with  it  its  fascination ;  an  art  moreover, 
with  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  Baines,*  in  his  "  History  of  the 
Cotton  Manufacture,'*  and  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which  has 
adopted  his  mis-representations,  is  as  interesting  and  complicated 
as  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

"  Weaving,  however,  as  an  art,**  as  Mr.  White  remarks  in  his 
Preface,  **  grew  out  of  rude  and  simple  elements ;  and  although 
the  means  became  more  and  more  complex  as  the  art  advanced 
to  maturity,  its  character  was  nevertheless,  in  the  whole,  homo- 
geneous, so  long  as  it  continued  to  be  carried  on  by  hand  agency." 
There  are,  however,  it  has  often  been  observed,  periods  in  society 
remarkable  for  greater  light,  and  learning,  and  genius.  The 
rise  of  one  extraordinary  man  often  begets  another.  There  are 
sympathies,  in  short,  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  world,  as  well 
as  the  physical,  which,  like  scintillations,  soon  produce  ignition. 

*  <*  Mr.  Baines,  in  his  History  of  the  Cotton  Manoiacture,  speaks  of  cotton  weaving 
as  an  easy  sort  of  employment,  requiring  little  strength  and  less  skill»  which  may 
be  performed  by  boys  and  girls  of  twelve  years  old,  and  may  be  quickly  learned 
by  men  who  have  been  brought  up  to  any  other  employment ;  and  this  statement 
is  quoted  as  condusive,  so  nur  as  it  goes,  by  the  Edinburgh  Review,  (vol.  Iviii. 
page  46,^  in  accounting  for  the  overstocking  of  a  department  with  labour,  in  which 
It  is  so  ill  requited.  Sut  the  anomalv  is  fully  accounted  for  by  Uie  relative  free- 
dom which  the  weaver  enioys  in  following  nis  vocation,  compared  with  that  of 
most  other  trades,  especially  of  those  connected  with  the  factory  system,  without 
grounding  it  on  an^  distinctive  difference  in  the  relative  difficultv  of  acquiring  the 
respective  mechanical  arts.  No  doubt,  if  by  weaving  be  merely  understood  the 
performance  of  the  motions,  so  as  to  be  able  to  turn  out  cloth  in  some  marketable 
state,  it  is  true ;  but  it  is  equally  true  of  any  art  as  understood  in  a  similar  sense. 
Boys  and  girls  of  this  age  are  able  to  do  a  certain  description  of  work  belonsing 
to  every  trade,  and  so  may  men  who  have  been  brought  up  to  some  other  employ- 
ment. But  both  the  strength  and  skill  of  such  boys  and  girls  will  be  very  soon 
exhausted  in  the  weaving  of  very  common  fabrics ;  and  men  who  have  been 
brought  up  at  some  other  business  rarely,  or  rather  never,  acquire  the  art  of 
weaving,  tnough  they  may  contrive  to  make  doth. 

"  In  point  of  fact,  cotton  weaving  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  mecha- 
nical arts ;  and  if  we  estimate  the  highest  excellence  in  it  as  consisting  in  being  able 
to  turn  out  the  greatest  quantity  of  work  of  the  best  quality  which  the  utmost 
strength  of  the  yarn  can  be  made  to  produce,  very  few  are  entitled  to  the  name  of 
good  weavers."  (p.  48.) 
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The  appearance  of  such  men  as  Wyatt,  Crompton,  Hargreaves,  and 
Arkwnght  soon  began  to  work  effects  in  society.  Never  was  suc- 
cess, indeed,  more  complete,  or  results  more  extraordinary,  than 
those  which  attended  tne  invention  of  spinning.  The  manufac- 
turing  districts,  all  on  fire,  felt  its  influence.  Even  strangers  to 
the  trade  participated  in  the  general  sensation,  and  began  to  reap 
laurels  wmch  they  never  won,  and  harvests  before  the  sowing  of 
the  seed.  Hence  the  appearance  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cartwright  in 
the  field  of  mechanics,  and  the  doubtful  success  which,  with  his 
ignorance  of  weaving,  attended  the  invention  of  his  power-loom 
in  1786,  but  which,  adfter  various  changes,  ultimately  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  system  of  weaving  by  machinery.  The 
mere  possession  of  mechanical  talents  and  means,  however  great, 
which  the  doctor  possessed,  was  not  sufficient.  He  had  never 
surveyed  the  great  unexplored  field  on  which  he  had  entered. 
There  were  difficulties  to  be  met,  and  obstacles  to  be  surmounted, 
of  which  be  had  never  dreamed,  nor  in  his  circumstances  could 
dream.  Altogether  apart,  in  short,  firom  the  unfitness  of  his  ta- 
lents to  the  work  which  he  had  undertaken,  there  was  the  deficiency 
of  machinery  for  preparing  and  dressing  the  yam  for  the  power- 
loom.  Hence  another  system  of  machinery  required  to  be  created 
expressly  for  this  purpose,  even  when  the  loom  itself  had  begun 
to  exhibit  unequivocal  symptoms  of  deficiency ;  a  circumstance 
which  damped  the  ardour  of  the  doctor,  now  considered  by  ike 
trade  a  mechanical  endiusiast,  and  which  ultimately  caused  him 
to  abandon  it  altogether* 

About  this  time  the  power-loom  began  to  make  its  appearance 
in  Scotland,  through  a  Glasgow  manufacttirer  of  the  name  of 
Mac  Dowal,  provost  of  that  city,  at  his  Milton  works,  under  the 
numagement  of  Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  White,  however,  tells  us  in  his 
work  at  the  head  of  this  article,  that  it  was  actually  making  its 
way  in  that  neighbourhood  as  a  native  invention,  in  consequence 
of  a  power-loom  being  brought  out  in  1787  by  Dr.  Jefficay,  of 
the  University  of  Glasgow.  It  was  we  understand  offered,  how- 
ever, to  the  late  Mr.  David  Dde,  of  Lanark  spinning  mills,  and 
declined.  Mr.  White  does  not  say  that  Mr.  Miller's  loom  ori- 
ginated either  fi'om  Dr.  Jeffiray  or  Cartwright,  but  leaves  it  un- 
decided, probably  through  design.  Mr.  White,  indeed,  pursues 
the  history  of  weaving  only  as  a  means  of  showing  and  connect- 
ing the  various  improvements  which  affect  his  subject.  Mr. 
Miller,  however,  took  out  a  patent  in  1796,  to  prevent  the 
breakage  of  the  yam  when  the  shuttle  stopped  in  the  shed,  while 
crossing  the  web ;  a  circumstance  which  had  remarkably  annoyed 
Dr.  Cartwright  in  his  attempt  at  weaving.  In  such  a  case.  Mil- 
ler's invention  stopped  the  loom  altogether,  while  Dr.  Jefiray's, 
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prevented  the  lathe  from  coming  to  the  doth.  There  was  still 
wanted^  as  we  have  before  observed^  a  dresdng  machine^  as 
indeed  a  necessary  appendage  to  the  power-loom.  Hence  a 
number  of  intelligent  minds  in  the  country  were  directed  to  the 
sulnect^  and  intent  upon  supplying  the  wants  of  the  trade.  This 
desurable  and  great  invention  first  appeared  in  England  about  the 

J  ear  18Q8  through  Mr.  Raddiffe,  a  manufacturer  of  Manchester, 
t  was,  however,  the  invention  of  his  foreman,  Johnson.  This, 
which  might  be  considered  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  pow^r- 
loom,  was  speedily  followed  by  other  improvements  which  em- 
brace the  whole  compass  of  weaving,  and  which  will,  by  and  by, 
render  hand-weaving  what  hand-spinning  now  is,  a  mere  matter 
of  history. 

Mr.  White  himself,  by  his  own  inventions,  and  the  admirable 
presentation  of  the  art  of  weaving  which  is  given  in  his  work,  is 
contributing  largely  to  this  consummation.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  a 
work  entirely  9ui  generis^  of  its  own  kind,  standing  alone  in  the 
trade  without  a  companion  or  a  rival. 

There  have,  however,  been  two  books  long  before  the  world  on 
the  art  of  weaving,  which  may  be  considered  merely  practical 
and  descriptive  essays :  the  one  by  John  Duncan,  published  in 
1808,  now  out  of  print,  the  other  by  John  Murphy,  which  is 
still  in  use.  Duncan  was,  however,  a  mechanidan  of  great  talent, 
but  his  want  of  a  practical  acquaintance  with  weaving  prevented 
him  from  doing  that  justice  to  the  subject,  for  which,  in  other 
respects,  he  was  well  qualified.  His  work,  nevertheless,  presents 
a  respectable  knowledge  of  the  art,  and  does  him  great  credit, 
more  particularly  as  it  was  his  first  attempt  of  the  kind.  The 
chief  value,  however,  of  the  work  consists  in  showing  the  manner 
of  cording  the  web  for  tweeling  and  fancy-work.  Moreover  he 
was  the  first  to  represent  gauze-mounting  on  paper.  Power- 
loom  weaving  was  in  its  infancy  when  his  work  appeared,  but  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  given  it  much  consideration.  Murphy 
followed  him  in  his  course,  but  with  a  narrower  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, restricting  his  plan  principally  to  the  presentation  of  what 
Duncan  had  done  witn  reference  chiefly  to  the  cordings  for  tweels, 
fancy-work,  and  longer  details  of  calculations  for  manufacturing 
cloth.  Fancy  weaving  was  then  flourishing,  and  extending  itself 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow  and  Paisley ;  a  circumstance 
which  was  highly  favourable  to  the  sale  of  Murphy's  book.  Both 
are,  however,  substantially  the  same,  and  in  presenting  that 
knowledge  to  the  trade  which  was  previously  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  narrow  circles  of  workmen,  they  were  both  usefril. 
That  part  of  the  art  of  weaving,  presented  in  these  books,  is 
what  relates  chiefiy  to  the  cording  of  the  web  for  producing' 
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patterns  in  the  loom,  leaving  altogether  untouched  the  other  and 
principal  part  of  the  art,  which  consists  in  managing  the  yam, 
and  the  suiting  in  the  best  manner  and  adjusting  the  loom  for 
weaving.     This  art,  in  short,  was  supposed  to  be  known. 

When  machinery,  however,  began  to  supplant  the  weaver,  a 
new  order  of  things  was  created.  Weaving  was  necessarily  con- 
nected with  engineering.  Hence  the  best  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  weaving  embodied  in 'the  engineer,  would  produce  the  best 
machines ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  art  of  applying  machinery  in 
accordance  with  the  art  of  weaving  became  the  basis  on  which 
success  chiefly  rested  in  weaving  by  power.  The  manufacturer 
was  consequendy  required  to  unite  the  knowledge  of  the  two 
departments, — engineering  and  weaving.  The  general  state  of 
knowledge,  however,  aroimd  him  on  the  subject  has  been  very 
inadequate.  Books  themselves  gave  him  no  assistance,  and  the 
very  practice  of  the  trade  in  the  presentation  of  the  best  system 
o£  the  art  of  weaving,  was  frequently  imperfect  and  conflicting. 
The  engineer,  therefore,  could  not  be  expected  to  apply  success- 
fully his  machinery  to  the  subject ;  and  even  granting  the  manu- 
facturer in  possession  of  a  good  practical  knowledge  of  weaving, 
he  was  the  more  likely  to  be  discouraged  by  the  conviction  of 
the  difficulty  of  applying  machinery  to  fine  yam.  Both  parties 
were  thus  in  a  disagreeable  position  to  each  other^  and  neither 
willing  or  prepared  to  move  upon  the  forbidden  ground;  and 
hence  machinery,  in  its  application  to  weaving,  has  been  much 
circumscribed,  and,  from  the  dread  of  breaking  the  yam  in  the 
process,  applied  only  to  coarse  fabrics,  where,  in  short,  little  or  no 
art  was  required.  An  author,  therefore,  conversant  with  this  state 
of  things,  and  the  demands  of  the  trade  and  machinery,  is  the 
very  tUng  required.  This  is,  indeed,  the  very  object  of  Mr. 
White's  work  before  us,  to  meet  the  difficulties  and  present  the 
art  of  weaving  in  connexion  vnth  machinery,  to  be  applied  to  the 
whole  of  the  weaving  department. 

**  First,  (as  is  stated  in  his  Preface,)  by  presenting  to  the  engineer 
a  clear  and  distinct  outline  of  the  principles  and  best  practice  of  the 
art  by  which  he  must  be  guided  in  making  and  applying  his  machi- 
nery as  it  ought  to  be  to  weaving.  Secondly,  by  presenting  the  art 
to  the  trade,  so  as  to  lead  to  the  correction  of  bad  and  indifferent 
practice  in  weaving,  by  which  the  success  of  the  best  constructed 
machinery  can  be  but  partial :  and  thirdly,  by  presenting  to  the  ma- 
nu^icturer  and  the  engineer  the  best  construction  and  adaptation  of 
machinery  for  effecting  the  required  purpose  in  weaving,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  art." 

The  work,  which  consists  of  about  400  pages,  illustrated  with 
nearly  a  hundred  engravings  and  plates,  is  a  regular  and  pro- 
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fes^ed  treatise  on  the  art  of  weaving ;  but  concise  in  its  style,  aiid 
far  removed  from  verbosity.  From  the  matter  which  it  contains 
and  the  facts  which  it  illustrates,  it  might  easily  have  been  swel- 
led to  double  the  size.  To  give  the  reader,  however,  some  con- 
ception of  the  style  and  manner  of  treating  a  common  subject, 
we  quote  the  opening  of  the  book  on  plain  weaving : — 

**  Plain  weaving  consists  in  the  inter-lacing  together  of  two  lines 
of  threads  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  long  threads  running 
from  end  to  end  of  the  piece  are  called  the  warp  ;  and  the  cross  ones, 
from  selvage  to  selvage,  or  from  side  to  side,  the  weft.  The  inter- 
lacing of  the  warp  with  the  weft,  by  picking  up  each  individual 
thread  with  some  instrument,  such  as  a  needle  on  which  the  weft 
may  be  wound,  as  represented  in  fig.  1,  is  darning,  which  is  merely 
weaving  in  its  first  stage,  and  is  the  state  in  which  weaving  exists 
among  all  barbarous  nations. 

"  Any  art  in  this  state  of  society  is  necessarily  carried  on  by 
tedious  methods  with  rude  tools;  and  in  weaving  by  darning  the 
production  is  so  disproportioned  to  the  time  employed,  that  the  at- 
tention could  not  be  long  directed  to  the  subject  without  perceiving 
that  the  process  was  capable  of  great  improvement. 

"  Accordingly,  we  find  that  society  had  not  advanced  even  into 
the  semi-barbarous  state  before  it  was  discovered,  that  by  attaching 
a  tool  to  a  certain  quantity  of  the  warp,  that  portion  of  it  could  be 
instantaneously  raised  to  open  a  passage  through  the  yarn  for  the 
introduction  of  the  needle,  or  shuttle ;  and  thus  the  weft  shot  could 
be  thrown  across  the  whole  web,  as  soon  as  one  thread  of  the  warp 
could  be  picked  up  in  the  process  of  weaving  by  darning. 

'<  This  shedding  tool  is  called  the  heddles,  or  healds,  and  consists 
of  at  least  two  pieces,  or  leaves,  containing  together  as  many  heddles 
AS  there  are  threads  in  the  warp.  Fig.  2,  is  a  representation  of  an 
individual  heddle,  with  the  thread  drawn  through  its  eye. 

"  This  beautifril  method  of  shedding  the  web  with  heddles,  there- 
fore, effects  an  immense  saving  of  time  in  the  process  of  weaving ; 
and  is  so  great  an  improvement,  that  it  perfects  the  principle  on 
which  weaving  is  to  be  carried  on,  and  renders  all  further  improve- 
ment applicable  only  to  the  manner  in  which  the  motions  of  wearing 
are  to  be  performed,  or  the  instruments  for  effecting  the  motions." 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  on  Indian  weaving,  and  its  ex- 
cellence in  comparison  with  ours ;  and  even  Mr.  Baines,  in  his 
Historv  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture,  says,  "  that  the  muslins  of 
Bengal  were  then  as  at  the  present  day,  superior  to  all  others,*' 
which  is  also  quoted  in  "  the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana ;"  but 
Mr.  White  does  not  think  so : — 

**  Fig.  5,"  says  he,  "  is  a  representation  of  an  Indian  loom  as 
it  now  is,  and  was  thirty  centuries  ago;  from  which  it  is  quite 
apparent,  that  little  or  no  further  improvement  was  made  among 
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those  nations  that  were  formerly  so  celehrated  for  their  skill  in 
manufactures,  from  a  period  long  hefore  our  acquaintance  with  them 
commences  to  the  present  day." 

And  in  a  note  explanatory  of  this,  he  adds : — 

"  Among  the  many  passing  notices  which  we  frequently  meet 
with  in  hooks  of  travel,  and  in  popular  works,  on  the  state  of  weav- 
ing in  the  East  Indies,  there  is  none  that  conveys  such  a  notion  of 
it,  as  a  person  practically  acquainted  with  the  suhject  can  say  what 
really  is  the  state  of  the  art  as  it  exists  among  them.  A  rough  out- 
line of  the  mechanical  means  is  given,  hut  the  points  of  value  which 
determine  the  question  are  wholly  lost  sight  of;  namely,  the  adap- 
tation of  the  tools  to  the  varieties  of  work,  and  the  skill  which  they 
manifest  in  the  management  of  the  yam.  It  is  true,  that  a  certain 
lauding  style  has  long  heen  fashionahle  in  speaking  of  Indian  weav- 
ing ;  and  the  weaver  is  represented  as  heing  fitted  with  an  organiza- 
tion peculiarly  adapted  for  his  work.  This  sort  of  testimony  is 
nothing  to  the  point  in  question ;  and  indeed  in  any  case  is  value- 
less, horn  the  incompetency  of  the  parties  to  give  ai|  opinion  on 
the  subject. 

^*-  The  points  in  question  can  he  known,  and  estimated  as  they 
ought,  only  by  those  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  weaving. 
Travellers  and  mere  book-makers  cannot  be  expected  to  possess 
such  a  knowledge ;  and  hence  the  state  of  the  means  by  which  the 
art  is  properly  exemplified,  as  used  for  fine  or  coarse  work,  such  as 
the  size  of  the  shutUe — ^the  build  of  the  heddles — ^the  depth  of  the 
shed— the  tension  of  the  web — ^the  length  of  the  stretch — the  state 
of  the'paste,  and  manner  of  using  it  in  the  process  of  dressing  are,  so 
far  as  I  have  seen,  no  where  noticed  as  of  any  specific  value  in 
weaving ;  so  that  we  can  have  no  idea  relatively  of  the  quantity  of 
work,  so  far  as  labour  is  considered,  wl^ich  an  Indian  weaver  may 
be  able  to  turn  out  compared  with  an  English  one.  The  tools, 
doubtless,  are  in  a  primitive  state,  but  such  a  condition  is  by  no 
means  incompatible  with  some  degree  of  skill  in  the  management 
of  the  yam,  dthough  it  is  unavoidably  attended  with  the  use  of  ex- 
pedients in  weaving,  by  which  time  is  lost,  and  thus  the  quantity  of 
the  work  is  diminished,  and  its  quality  impaired,  notwithstanding 
every  care  that  can  be  taken  in  the  weaving.*' 

The  multitude  of  books  that  daily  issue  from  the  press  of  this 
country  is  surprising,  yet  how  few  are  there  of  any  consequence 
on  the  subject  before  us ;  and  we  quote  this  with  more  emphasis, 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  travellers  connected 
with  India  to  the  consideration.  The  class  of  persons,  however, 
generally  engaged  in  that  field,  are  ill  qualified  and  little  dis- 
posed to  offer  illustrations  and  information  on  this  branch  of 
trade  and  manufacture,  however  interesting  and  important.  The 
profession  of  arms,  we  are  aware,  in  which  they  are  generally  en- 
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gaged}  has  little  sympathy  for  researches  of  this  kind.  Among 
die  crowd}  howeyer^  that  yearly  proceed  thither^  there  are  many 
civilians^  educated  gentlemen^  to  whom  one  might  conclude^ 
such  a  field  would  be  a  matter  of  great  pleasure^  as  well  as  of 
political  economy ;  so  that  between  pleasure^  on  the  one  hand, 
and  national  interest  on  the  other,  the  blank  in  this  department 
of  knowledge  might  be  readily  supplied. 

In  giving,  moreover,  some  account  of  a  professed  work  in  the 
art  of  weaving,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the  trade  and  the 
manufacturer,  to  know  into  what  other  practical  details  Mr. 
White  enters.  There  are  two  popular  works  on  the  cotton 
manufacture,  Dr.  Ure*s  and  Baines*,  but  however  valuable  they 
may  be  in  many  points  of  view,  they  are  not  entitled  to  the 
name  of  treatises  on  the  art  of  weaving ;  and  hence  when  they 
wander,  as  they  sometimes  do,  out  of  their  proper  course,  and 
take  upon  themselves  to  give  a  description  of  the  art  and  prac- 
tice of  weavii^,  they  cannot  be  recommended.  We  give  Dr. 
Ure  and  Mr.  White  on  the  same  subject ;  one  eminently  prac- 
tical. The  doctor,  in  his  "  Dictionary  of  Manufactures,'*  on  the 
article,  Bleaching,  speaking  of  spangs,  says : — 

^'  The  stains  which  come  out  upon  maddered  goods,  in  con- 
sequence of  defective  bleaching,  are  called  in  this  country  spangs. 
Their  origin  is  such  as  I  have  described  above,  as  the  following 
statement  of  facts  will  show.  The  weaver  of  calicoes  receives  fre- 
quentlj  a  fine  warp,  so  tender  from  bad  spinnmg  or  bad  staple  in 
the  cotton,  that  it  will  not  bear  the  ordinary  strain  of  the  heddles,  or 
friction  of  the  shuttle  and  reed,  and  he  is  obliged  to  throw  in  as 
much  weft  as  will  compensate  for  the  weakness  or  thinness  of  the 
warp,  and  make  a  good  marketable  cloth.  He  of  course  tries  to  gain 
his  end  at  the  least  expense  of  time  and  laboiur.  Hence,  when  his 
paste-dressing  becomes  dry  and  stifle,  he  has  recourse  to  such  greasy 
lubricants  as  he  can  most  cheaply  procure ;  which  are  commonly 
either  tallow  or  butter  in  a  rancid  state,  but  the  former  being  the 
lowest  priced,  is  preferred.  Accordingly,  the  weaver  having  heated 
a  lump  of  iron,  applies  it  to  a  piece  of  tallow  held  over  the  warp  in 
the  loom,  and  causes  the  melted  fat  to  drop  in  patches  upon  the 
yams,  which  he  afterwards  spreads  more  evenly  with  his  brush.  It 
is  obvious,  however,  that  the  grease  must  be  very  irregularly  applied 
in  this  way,  and  be  particularly  thick  on  certain  spots.  This  irre- 
gularity  seldom  fails  to  appear  when  the  goods  are  bleached  or  dydL 
by  the  common  routine  of  work.  Printed  calicoes,  examined  by  a 
skilful  eye,  will  be  often  seen  to  be  stained  with  large  blotches, 
evidently  occasioned  by  this  vile  practice  of  the  weaver." 

We  wonder  who  has  imposed  upon  the  doctor  in  giving  this 
representation  of  the  doings  and  character  of  the  weaver,  whom 
we  do  not  vnsh  to  see  improperly  stigmatized  ?     But  instead  of 
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saying  a  word  farther  on  this  topic,  let  us  hear  Mr.  White's  ver- 
sion of  the  ease,  more  particularly  as  he  speaks  of  the  doctor  in 
very  considerate  and  respectful  terms : — 

'^  The  above  passage,"  says  Mr.  White,  ^'  is  a  striking  example 
of  the  errors  which  are  frequently  committed  by  men  of  great  in- 
telligence, in  the  description  of  processes  with  which  they  are  prac- 
tically unacquainted,  in  trusting  to  casual  observation  only.  The 
description,  indeed,  is  founded  on  a  misconception  of  the  process  of 
dressing.  The  grease  is  not  only  no  where  used  in  the  manner  re- 
presented by  thie  doctor,  but  it  is  not  even  used  for  the  object  for 
which  he  imagines  it  designed. 

"  The  iron  is  used  by  the  weavers  in  England  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  dry  the  yam  ;  and  in  Scotland,  it  is  not  used  at  all,  be- 
cause, in  general,  as  the  goods  made  there  are  lighter  set,  and  indeed 
in  the  cotton  line  almost  altogether  of  a  lighter  kind  of  fabric  than 
in  England,  the  yam  can  be  dried  with  sufficient  ease  by  the  fire, 
and  in  a  manner  more  suitable  to  the  yarn.  But  grease  used  in  any 
manner  in  a  considerable  quantity  is  injurious  to  the  yarn.  The 
object  in  the  use  of  it  as  a  finishing  to  the  dressing,  is,  to  prevent 
the  yam  from  hardening  by  desiccation,  which  is  effected  by  coating 
the  surface  slightly  with  fatty  matter.  But  if  it  be  used  in  any  con- 
siderable quantity,  it  diminishes  the  cohesion  of  the  paste,  and  con- 
sequently weakens  the  yam.  It  is  therefore  used  in  small  quantities 
by  all  weavers,  and  chiefly  to  soften  the  face  filaments,  so  as  to  faci- 
litate the  gliding  of  the  heddles  over  them.  When  however  it  is 
used  in  either  England,  or  Scotland,  it  is  applied  with  a  brush,  and 
the  quantity  required  is  so  small,  that  two  or  three  ounces  even  for 
muslms,  which  relatively  need  the  most,  are  sufficient  according  to 
the  common  practice  for  a  web  of  120  yards  in  length." 

There  are  certainly  no  muslins  in  any  country  superior  to  our 
own.  It  is  a  great  error,  though  a  popular  one,  on  the  part  of 
a  writer  like  Mr.  Baines  on  the  cotton  manufecture,  to  send 
abroad  misrepresentations  of  the  excellence  of  our  country.  It 
may  indeed  be  safely  affirmed,  and  we  ourselves  make  the 
affirmation,  that  no  weavers  in  the  world  are  able  to  surpass, 
either  in  quantity  or  quality,  our  best  fine  muslin  Scotch 
weavers,  of' whom,  in  the  high  sense  of  the  term,  there  are  of 
course  but  few  :— 

"  Yam,  however,"  says  Mr.  White,  speaking  of  the  great  vari- 
eties of  the  range  of  cotton  cloths,  from  sail-cloth  up  to  the  finest 
muslins,  "  so  extremely  fine  as  450  hanks  in  the  pound,  has  never 
yet  been  used  in  the  making  of  muslins.  Some  of  it  is  spun  and 
doubled  for  the  lace  trade,  as  will  be  seen  by  Mr.  T.  Houldsworth's 
list ;  but  for  muslins,  yam  even  so  fine  as  250"  is  very  rarely  used. 
Such  yam  is  necessarily  made  of  the  best  Sea-island  cotton,  and  the 
loth,  from  the  quality  of  the  cotton,  when  well-finished,  has  some- 
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thing  like  the  lustrous  appearance  of  silk.  Were  a  piece  of  goods 
made  of  450'  and  woven  hy  one  of  our  hest  weavers,  and  properly 
finished,  it  would  be  the  most  exquisite  piece  of  cloth  of  the  sort  tlmt 
the  world  ever  saw.  But  work  so  exquisitely  fine,  is  beyond  the 
demands  of  die  trade;  not  that  the  difficulty  of  weaving  it  is  any 
obstacle,  but  it  is  not  wanted.  The  public  taste  is  not  sufficiently 
improved  to  appreciate  the  value  of  such  exquisite  pieces  of  art.'* 

It  is  useful  and  interesting  sometimes  to  know  the  national 
characteristics  of  our  perale  on  any  subject.  Hence^  on  the  re- 
lative excellence  of  the  English  and  Scotch  weavers,  Mn  White 
remarks  that, — 

'*  The  Scotch  weavers  have  so  much  to  do  witli  fine  and  indif- 
ferent yam,  that  they  are  greatly  superior  to  the  English  in  the 
management ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  they  are  called  upon 
to  exercise  so  much  skill  to  so  little  purpose.  The  number  of  good 
weavers,  even  in  a  modified  sense,  is  very  few.  There  may  be  in  the 
Glasgow  district,  that  is  throughout  Scotland,  some  six  or  seven  in 
the  muslin  department  coming  under  this  description;  and  in  the 
same  line  about  Manchester  perhaps  one.  There  is  next  to  these  a 
considerable  class,  respectable  in  their  mode  of  working  in  both  dis- 
tricts ;  and  below  these  again,  the  great  body  of  the  weavers  may  be 
ranged ;  but  in  this  body,  there  is  a  large  proportion,  who  neither 
are,  nor  ever  can  be  weavers, — they  are  merely  labourers.  In  the 
coarse  descriptions  of  weaving  again,  such  as  calicoes,  and  very 
heavy  cambrics,  a  man  has  not  sufficient  strength  to  work  the  quan- 
tity which  the  yam  can  be  easily  made  to  produce."  (p.  50.) 

In  addition,  however,  to  a  clear,  concise,  original,  and  com- 
prehensive account  of  weaving  by  hand  and  power,  with  disser- 
tations on  all  the  inventions  and  improvements  on  power-looms 
and  power-loom  weaving,  Mr.  White  has  given  us  in  his  work 
no  less  than  four  machines  of  his  own  :  first,  a  power-loom  for 
weaving  muslins ;  second,  a  power-loom  for  check  weaving ; 
third,  a  vertical  loom  for  sail-cloth ;  and,  fourth,  a  dressing 
machine  for  fine  yam.  Hence  Mr.  White  does  not  come  before 
us  merely  as  the  author  of  a  masterly  work  on  weaving,  but  an 
extensive  inventor  of  machines  for  improving  and  extending  the 
trade. 

The  work  is,  moreover,  excellently  got  up,  and  illustrated  with 
nearhr  a  hundred  plates  and  engravings.  We  see,  besides,  from 
the  Introduction,  that  a  second  volume  on  fancy  weaving,  is 
contemplated  by  the  author ;  so  that  we  shall  have,  by  and  by, 
in  the  two  volumes,  a  complete  system  of  weaving  of  the  first 
rate  description. 

In  noticing,  however,  the  works  on  weaving,  we  must  not 
forget  another,  which  has  very  lately  reached  us,  of  a  very 
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diffi^rcnt  kind^  and  at  least  is^  so  far  as  bulk  is  considered^  of 
a  more  imposing  character  than  the  former ;  for  it  consists  of 
upwards  of  500  pageSj  while  Mr.  White's  does  not  amount  to 
400. 

Before  sajdng,  however,  a  word  on  the  subject,  be  it  re- 
marked that  it  is  always  more  agreeable  to  an  ingenuous  mind 
to  praise  than  blame, — to  point  out  beauties  than  blemishes. 
Cven  when  called  upon  to  do  justice,  and  lift  its  hand  to  strike 
the  blow,  it  hesitates,  and  performs  its  part  rather  as  a  disagree- 
able task  to  be  shunned,  than  a  pleasing  duty  to  be  courted. 
There  are,  however,  great  differences  in  the  shades  of  the  re- 
prehensible and  the  dishonourable ;  but  even  when  the  offence 
of  the  accused  party  happens  to  be  of  a  more  flagrant  kind  than 
is  commonly  to  be  met  with  in  society,  the  duty  is  nevertheless 
disagreeable. 

Mr.  Gilroy's  large  octavo  volume  of  nearly  600  pages  on  the 
cotton  manufacture,  consists  of  twelve  sections.  Not  less  than  five 
of  these  sections  are  faithfully  copied  verbatim  firom  the  works  of 
Duncan  and  Murphy,  with  all  their  illustrations  entire !  Even 
their  errors  of  illustration,  which  they  themselves  corrected,  he 
has  as  faithfully  transcribed  and  made  his  own,*  after  having 

•  Mr.  Gilroy  says  in  his  Introducdon,  « A  variet;^  of  publications  relative  to 
this  branch  of  industry,  designed  for  the  use  of  weaving  of  common  fabrics,  have 
indeed  appeared  at  different  times,  by  such  authors  as  O'Doherty,  Flanagan, 
MujiraY,  Ferguson,  Peddie,  Duncan,  Yates,  and  Gog ;  but  that  these  writers  were 
wholly  or  in  a  great  measure  ignorant  of  the  su^ect^  we  have  demonstrative 
proofs  in  their  own  works.  The  works  of  these  men  contain  merely  such  scraps 
and  sketches  as  were  furnished  for  them  by  persons  who  require  instruction 
themselves,  as  the  matter  there  presented  abundantly  testifies.  Such  compila- 
tions are  nearly  filled  with  tables  and  useless  repetitions,  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating calculations,  as  they  were  termed.  These  tables  appear  rather  to  have 
been  intended  for  the  use  of  the  plain  cloth  manufacture  of  the  twelfth  century, 
than  for  the  fancy  warper  or  figure  weaver  of  our  own  day.  To  the  mechanioil 
part  of  the  business,  not  as  to  the  construction  of  the  looms  and  other  apparatus 
requisite  for  the  production  of  the  more  intricate  kinds  of  textures,  and  the 
necessary  practical  instructions,  they  were  scarcely  alluded  to  in  their  treatises. 
They  only  speak  of  the  art  in  its  imperfect  state,  as  it  existed  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  in  times  long  past ;  and  hence  such  books  are  not  calculated  for 
thepresent  age  of  improvement,**  j[p.8.) 

Tne  aboye  is  a  correct  transcript  of  what  he  says  of  the  authors  aUuded  to 
from  his  Introduction,  which,  nevertheless,  must  have  given  him  much  trouble, 
as  it  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  matter,  and  a  variety  of  plates,  interest- 
ing enough  in  their  way,  as  a  compilation  dressed  up  and  improved  by  a  variety 
ofadditions.  To  those  who  wish  to  see  what  difference  Mr.  Gilroy  occasionally 
oiakes,  in  giving  Murphy  or  Duncan  as  his  own,  a  specimen  is  given  below.' — 

Duncan.  Gilboy.    (p.  69.) 

Winding,  Winding  or  Spooling, 

The  common  custom  of  spinners  htu  The  common  custom  of  spinners  it 

be^,  to  reel  the.  yam  into  hanks  of  a  to  reel  the  yam  into  hanks  or  ikeint  of 
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dishonourably  oondenmed  them  in  his  Introduction.    "The  m^t, 
moreover,  of  being  the  first  to  represent  gauze^weaving  on 

Eaper,  though  done  by  Dimcan  forty  years,  is  also  daim^  by 
im.  Nevertheless,  the  collection  of  racts,  in  addition  to  what 
we  have  already  noticed,  on  so  important  a  subject  as  the  art  of 
weaving,  got  up  as  his  work,  may  be  very  us^ul  in  America. 

The  great  Extent  of  the  Subject. 

On  a  manufacture  of  such  magnitude,  there  is  great  room  for 
consideration.  It  is  one,  however,  of  such  vast  importance,  and 
involving  so  manv  details,  that  the  mind  even  of  a  superior  order 
is  disposed  to  snun  investigation  and  exhibition.  It  is  apt  to 
be  daunted  by  the  intricacy  of  the  subject,  and  the  state  of  its 
affairs.  The  immense  extent  of  its  imports  for  the  last  year, 
being  no  less  than  1,855,660  bags  or  bales,  tells  a  tale  of  no 
common  kind.  These  bags,  say  at  356  lbs.  each,  give  us 
660,614,960  lbs.  The  value  of  this  raw  or  unworked  material 
amoimts,  at  6d.  to  £16,515,374.  There  is,  however,  a  small 
portion  of  this  immense  quantity  exported;  but  it  is  stu- 
pendous to  think  of  this  worked  up  into  all  the  varieties 
which  are  to  be  seen  in  our  shops,  warehouses,  and  markets 
throughout  the  kingdom !     If,  moreover,  the  unworked  material 

ffiven  length,  and  in  this  state,  to  deliver  a  given  length,  and  in  this  state  to  de- 

it  for  the  purpose  of  heing  made  into  liver  it,  for  the  purpose  of  being  made 

cloth.    This   process    does  not   come  into  doth.   This  process  does  not  come 

within  the  compass  of  the  present  Essay,  within  the  compass  of  the  present  seC" 

fdthough  the  art  of  spinmng  and  weav-  tton,  although  the  art  of  spinning  and 

ing,  which  form  the  two  great  divisions  weaving,  which  form  the  two  great  di- 

oflahour  in  fabricating  doth  from  the  visions  of  labour  in  manufacturing  doth 

raw  material,  are  so  intimately  blended,  from  the  raw  material  are  so  intimatdy 

that  hardly  any  thing  andogous  to  the  blended,  that  hardly  any  thing  andogous 

one  art  is  entirelv  foreign  to  the  other,  to  the  one  art  is  ratirely  fordgn  to  the 

At  present  it  will  be  sufficient  to  con-  other.    At  present,  it  will  be  suffident 

sider  jam  delivered  in  hanks  as  the  to  consider  yam  in  the  hank  ttate, 
matend  from  which  cloth  is  made. 

MuEPHT.    (p.  66.)  GiLaoY.    (p.  112.) 

Domic  and  Diaper,  Domic  and  Diaper, 

This  branch  of  weaving  was  chiefly  This  branch  of  weaving  was  chiefly 
confined  to  the  manufacture  of  table  confined^  to  the  manufacture  of  table 
linen,  till  of  late  that  it  has  been  ap-  linens,  till  of  late  that  it  has  been  ap- 
plied to  a  certain  spedes  of  shawls  m  plied  to  certdn  spedes  of  shawls  in  the 
the  cotton  manufacture  ;  the  warp  and  cotton  manufacture ;  the  warp  and  weft 
woof  of  which  are  in  generd  of  different  of  which  are  in  generd  of  different  co- 
colours,  lours. 

If  Mr.  Gilroy  had  not  run  down  these  men,  Duncan  and  Mv&pht  and  tlieir 
works,  in  his  Introduction,  as  ignorant,  we  might  have  looked  upon  him  as  less 
dishonourable ;  but  instead  of  tiiis,  the  merit  of  his  work,  in  so  far  as  hand- 
weaving  is  concerned,  depends  entirely  upon  them.  Tliere  seems  to  be  little  or 
no  consdence  among  some  of  the  settlers  in  America,  if  this  is  a  spedmen. 
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edst  riasteen  milUans  and  chhalf^^  what  additional  value  must  it 
acquire  in  pasdng  through  the  different  stages  of  the  manu- 
facture ?  In  going,  for  example,  first  through  the  various  costly 
machines  connected  with  the  spinning  department,  of  which  we 
have  acquired  in  this  article  a  little  knowledge ; — the  willow — 
scutching — carding  machines — the  drawing  and  fly  frames — ^the 
mule  or  throstle,  before  it  is  capable  of  being  in  a  state  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  different  artificers  that  foUow  in  the  wake  of  the 
spinner,  and  prepare  it  for  our  use ;  such  as  winders,  warpers, 
hosiers,  lace  and  bobbin-net  makers,  and  embroiderers ;  but  above 
all,  the  weavers !  And  after  these  come  a  host  of  others,  such  as 
bleachers,  dyers,  printers,  as  well  as  a  long  list  of  women  engaged 
in  embroidery.  We  have,  in  short,  nothing  at  all  to  equsd  this 
giant  manufacture  in  ancient  or  modem  times.  It  is  not  merely 
a  national,  but  a  great  national  theme^  which  has  risen  and  in- 
creased and  progressed  without  that  respect  and  fostering  care 
firom  the  legislature  of  our  country  to  which  it  was  justiy  en- 
titled. 

Number  of  Mills, 

We  cannot  err  so  much  on  the  number  of  mills  as  the  number 
of  spindles,  principally  because  they  are  not  and  cannot  be  so 
numerous.  Besides,  a  better  return  has  been  given  of  these  by 
the  inspectors,  though  they  might  have  thrown  more  light  upon 
the  subject  than  they  have  done.  However,  we  may  state  them 
in  round  numbers  at  fourteen  hundred,  many  of  them  of  such  a 
sturprising  greatness,  as  actually  to  strike  the  mind  of  the  beholder 
with  sentiments  of  wonder  and  astonishment ;  some  of  them  em- 
ploving,  moreover,  within  their  walls  two  or  three  thousand  in- 
dividuals. The  number,  however,  of  mills  is,  like  other  parts 
of  the  manufacture,  ever  varying. 

Number  of  Spindles. 

There  is  no  exact  return  of  the  number  of  spindles  employed 
in  spinning.  A  near  approximation,  however,  to  the  truth  can 
be  given,  which  is  perfectly  sufficient  for  a  general  view  of  this 
part  of  the  subject.  In  possession,  moreover,  of  the  number  of 
the  pounds  of  spun  yarn  for  any  given  year,  or  only  an  approxi- 

*  The  prices  of  the  different  sorts  of  cotton  range  as  under,  for  the  close  of 
the  year  1845.    We  do  not  give  the  places  from  which  they  come  :— 


From 5Jrf.  to  6<?. 

»»      ••••••3f  4J 

„      ....  lOi  16 

„     H  4i 


From....4|(f.   to  6i<2. 
„     ....5J  10 


So  that  an  ayerage  can  be  gi?en  for  the  whole,  without  entering  into  the 
minutiae  of  each  quanti^. 
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mation  to  it,  we  are  then  in  a  condition  to  ectunate  tke  number. 
The  spun  yarn,  then,  for  England  and  Scotland  of  last  year  is 
given  at  4d4»7669487  lbs. ;  and  hence,  according  to  the  common 
reckonii]^,  we  may  fix  the  number  of  spindles,  in  roimd  munbers, 
at  18,000,000|*  which  some  may,  nevertheless,  consider  too  high. 
Ten  years  ago,  Dr.  Ure  reckoned  them  at  12,000,000,  which 
was  only  an  approximation.  The  trade,  however,  has  consider- 
ably increased  since  that  period,  which  the  imports  show,  thoij^h 
the  increase  does  not  altogether  depend  upon  the  quantity  of 
these,  for  the  increased  skill  and  industry  of  the  sfHnner  must 
not  be  forgotten  in  the  estimate.  The  quimtity  has  been  more 
or  less  increasing  with  increasing  ^ears.  The  spinner  of  1780 
would  have  been  surprised  at  the  spmner  of  1800,  and  the  spinner 
of  1800  at  the  spinner  of  18^,  and  the  spinner  of  1820  at  the 
spinner  of  1840.  It  is  not  our  ol^t,  however,  here  to  enter 
into  these  details,  however  important  or  illustrative  of  the  inci- 
mense  subject  before  us.  Every  improvement  in  machinery, 
moreover,  nas  contributed  its  share  of  increase  to  the  general 
stock. 

The  Capital  necessary  to  make  the  Spindles  and  the  Buildings 
for  their  reception,  and  the  Power  for  communicating  motion, 

A  very  little  reflection  will  tell  us  that  every  manufactory  re- 
(]^uires  a  building,  and  other  materials  for  its  use  and  appropria- 
tion. Nothing,  in  short,  can  be  done  vrithout  an  outlay  in  the 
first  instance  in  any  manufactory ;  but  in  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture, of  so  much  magnitude  and  so  much  costly  and  beautiful 
machinery,  the  sum  requisite  must  be  astonishing.  Hence  the 
capital  for  18,000,000  spindles,  with  all  the  necessary  build- 
ings and  out-houses  for  their  reception  and  accommodation  must 
be  very  great.  Without  entering,  however,  into  a  minute  inves- 
ti^tion  of  the  expenses  of  the  different  mills,  which  would  be 
quite  alarming  both  to  the  writer  and  to  the  reader,  it  is  enough 
for  our  present  purpose  that  we  affix  to  a  spindle  a  price  that 
vrill  cover  the  expenses  of  the  different  buildings,  power,  and 
machinery,  a  mode  of  estimating  which  has  been  elsewhere 
adopted  sufficiently  accurate  for  exhibiting  a  practical  view  of 
the  subject.  Allowing,  then,  V7s.  Gef.f  a  spindle  for  buildings, 
power,  and  machinery,  we  shall  require  a  capital  of  £15,7d0,(M0 
to  work  them. 


*  Boms  allowf  8|  oz.  per  week  to  a  spindle ;  hence,  if  we  give  fiftj  weeks  to  the 
year,  we  can  have  an  approximation.  The  number  18,000,000  it  under  the  cal- 
cuUition. 

t  The  sum  of  ITs.  6d.  affixed  to  tmA.  spindle  is  also  ImUe  to  Tary  with  Uie  skill 
and  industry  of  the  mechanics  and  engineers.    It  may  be  less  thin  tUs. 
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Power-Loom  Machinery  and  Power-Loome. 

This  capital^  however,  of  fifteen  millions  seven  hundred  and 
fiffy  thousand  pounds  for  spinning,  does  not  include  the  capital 
requisite  for  the  buildings  of  the  power-looms  and  machinery. 
A  separate  and  distinct  outlay  is  absolutely  necessary  for  tms 
adjunct  of  the  manufacture.  Several  calculations  have  been  made 
at  different  and  the  same  times,  of  the  number  of  power-looms. 
Twelve  years  ago  they  were  reckoned  by  Mr.  Baines  at  85,000 
for  England,  and  15,000  for  Scotland,  making  a  total  for  the  two 
countries  <rf  100,000;  while  Dr.  Ure  reckoned  them  in  1835  at 
110,000.  If  they  were  so  numerous  in  these  years,  they  have, 
we  know,  considerably  increased  since  that  period.  Hence  we 
may,  without  entering  into  detail,  give  England  100,000  and 
Scotland  20,000,  makmg  120,000. 

To  estimate,  Aerefore,  the  capital  devoted  to  this  department, 
we  have  recourse  to  the  same  data  as  that  of  the  spindles.  Allow^ 
ing  them  £80  a  loom*  for  the  expense  of  buildings,  machinery 
and  power,  w«  require  £9,600,000,  though  we  believe  the  actual 
outlay  to  be  greater. 

Hand  Looms. 

The  number  of  power-looms  is  increasing;  the  number  of 
hand-looms  is  also  increasing.  The  number  of  the  former,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  to  diminish  the  number  of  the  latter,  if  the 
mere  fact  of  increase  is  the  test  of  the  subject.  In  1820  the 
hand-looms  in  Great  Britain  were  estimated  f  at  240,000;  in 
1835  they  were  reckoned  at  250,000.  They  might  now,  how- 
ever, be  given,  in  round  numbers,  at  300,000,  which  we  never- 
theless consider  rather  low.  Ireland  however,  ill-fated  Ireland, 
which  is  included  in  the  list,  furnishes  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other 
departments  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  only  a  very  small  portion. 
Her  habits  of  industry  or  enterprise  do  not  at  all  resemble  those 
of  England  or  Scotland.  The  Belfast  district,  however,  ^ich 
borders  on  Scotland,  exhibits  the  greatest  activity  in  this  manu* 
facture.  There  is  here,  however,  a  mixture  of  the  Scotch  people, 
whither,  in  former  times  of  trouble,  they  frequently  resorted  for 
concealment.  The  institutions,  moreover,  in  that  part  of  the 
country  which  are  similar  to  those  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  the 
frequent  recourse  of  the  two  people,  are  also  favourable  to  the 
continuance  and  preservation  of  the  same  habits  of  industry  and 
civilization. 

The  Exports  in  Manufactured  Goods. 

There  is  a  considerable  difficulty  in  estimating  exactly  the 

*  Eiglity.four  pounds  has  been  elsewhere  allowed, 
t  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Manchester. 
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value  of  the  exports  in  manufM^tured  goods.  There  are  data, 
however,  on  wnich  an  approximation  may  be  founded.  We 
subjoin  Bums*  estimate  for  the  following  years,  which  will  give 
the  general  reader  some  idea  of  the  subject. 

Year  18S5,  182,122,731  lbs.     .    .    .  £18,306,575. 

1840,  16,578,040. 

1841,  17,247,084. 

1842,  15,068,586. 

1843,  322,841,410      ....     18,668,257. 

1844,       20,500,949. 

1845,       22,063,898. 

Our  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  exports  is,  that  they  are  too 
low.  The  value  of  1835  is  given  with  the  quantity  of  yam, 
attributed  for  the  purpose  of  showing  its  great  dijSerence  com- 
pared with  the  quantity  of  1843.  The  value  of  the  former  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  value  of  the  latter,  though  the  given  quantity 
of  the  one  is  nearly  double  that  of  the  other.  There  might, 
however,  be  a  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  goods  of  the  two 
periods.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  this,  though,  strictly 
speaking,  the  circumstance  does  not  explain  the  apparent  ano- 
maly. The  better  and  greater  solution  depends  more  on  the 
increased  production  at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  the  quality  of  the 
manufiictiure ;  for  the  same  remarkable  feature  is  more  or  less 
observable  in  other  years,  which  we  have  not  quoted  or  in- 
troduced. 

We  have,  moreover,  already  seen,  that  the  price  of  the  spin- 
ning of  a  pound  of  cotton  of  one  year  may  not  be  the  same  as 
that  of  another  year,  partly  dependent  on  the  combined  effects  of 
improvements  in  machinery,  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  pin- 
ners, as  well  as  the  cheap  production  of  the  cotton  itself.  The 
same  thing  we  ourselves  know  may  be  affirmed  of  the  labour  of 
the  weaver.  A  stranger  indeed  to  the  state  of  the  cotton  ma- 
nu&cture,  would  be  surprised  at  the  amazing  difference  in  the 
prices  of  the  same  goods  m  the  course  of  a  few  years.  So  great 
is  it,  that  we  assert,  that  if  the  weaver  himself  of  1820  had 
been  apprised  of  the  price  for  weaving  the  same  sort  of  doth  in 
1840,  however  accustomed  to  the  fluctuations  of  his  own  trade, 
he  would  not  have  thought  it  possible.  To  meet  some  portion 
of  these  reductions,  he  has  increased  his  hours  of  labour,  but 
not  his  income  in  the  same  ratio. 

The  manufactured  cotton  goods  which  are  exported  are  very 
various.  To  give  the  reader,  however,  some  idea  of  the  quantity  of 
two  sorts,  we  subjoin  an  account  of  the  calicoes  plain  and  printed, 
and  the  shawls  exported  from  England  for  the  last  five  years. 
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Yards  of  plain  Calico.  Caliooes  printed. 

Year  1841,    .    366,946,452  yards  278,748,275  yards 

1842,  •   366,049,519    „  236,012,641      „ 

1843,  .    520,941,635    „  257,787,304     „ 

1844,  .    569,677,792    „  313,111,455      „ 

1845,  .    613,138,645    „  310,850,697      „ 

Shawls  and  Handkercbiefs  in  dozens  for  the  same  years. 

1841, 543,665  yards 

1842, .  444,952      „ 

1843, 638,400     „ 

1844, 596,200      „ 

1845, .   743,053     „ 

The  plain  and  printed  calicoes  put  together,  would  give  one 

yard  to  every  inhabitant  of  the  world. 

Home  Consumption. 

The  exports  in  manufactured  goods  do  not  of  course  apply  to 
the  internal  wants  and  consumption  of  Great  Britain.  The  qua- 
lity, moreover,  of  the  home  consumption  is  in  general  much 
superior  to  that  of  the  foreign.  Hence  the  value  of  a  yard  of 
the  former  is  often  double,  and  sometimes  triple,  and  quadru- 
ple that  of  the  latter.  Hence,  moreover,  the  greater  difficulty 
of  estimating  the  value  of  this  consumption,  seeing  there  are  no 
perfect  data  for  arriving  at  the  truth  of  things.  The  general 
opinion,  however,  of  men  versed  in  the  subject  is,  and  it  is  ours, 
that  the  nominal  value  of  our  own  consumption  of  cotton  goods 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  foreign.  The  whole  state,  however, 
of  the  cotton  trade  is  undergoing  as  great  changes  and  modifica- 
tions as  the  state  of  society,  which  our  foreign  relations  are  largely 
contributing  to  assist.  Many  years  ago  Huskisson  estimated  the 
value  of  the  cotton  goods  of  Great  Britain  at  upwards  of  thirty- 
three  miliums  sterling^  which  we  do  not  think  was  high.  The 
quantity,  however,  of  goods  now  is  double  of  that  period,  with- 
out a  corresponding  or  equal  increase  in  the  nominal  and  selling 
value. 

The  Multitudes  employed  and  dependent  on  the  Cotton 
Manufacture. 

The  multitudes  of  people  in  connexion  with  this  great  manu* 
£acture  become  matter  of  interest  to  every  one  who  has  the 
common  feelings  of  humanity,  but  especially  interesting  to  the 
philosopher  and  prophet  of  society.  In  these  cold-hearted  days 
the  cords  and  links  that  bind  man  to  man  are  slender,  and 
often  ignoble.     Every  one,  however,  of  t^he  great  departments 
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which  have  come  under  consideration!  employs  a  multitude  of 
workmen,  who  have  of  late  years  prodigiousfy  increased,  notwith- 
standing the  depressions  and  fluctuations  of  some  of  the  great- 
est branches  of  the  manufacture.  In  forming  an  idea  of  the  great 
masses  more  inmiediately  employed  in  this  immense  manufac- 
ture, we  have  onlv  to  cast  our  eyes  over  two  or  three  districts  of 
its  greatest  activity.  There  is,  for  example,  Manchester,  with 
its  surrounding  town  and  town^ips  Salford,  Bolton,  Blackburn, 
Ashton,  Stockport,  Staleybridge,  and  a  score  of  hamlets  in 
their  train,  densely  crowded  and  overflowing  with  an  industrious 
people,  many  of  whom  have  migrated  thither  with  pleasure  firom 
their  former  rural  habitations,  anxious  to  support  themselves  and 
their  children  with  the  skill  of  their  heads  and  the  labour  of  their 
hands.  Within  this  great  circle  of  a  few  miles  round  Manchester, 
there  is  not  less  than  a  million  of  people  dependent ^  not  indi- 
rectly, but  directly  upon  the  cotton  manufacture.  These  is  also 
the  great  neighbourhood  of  the  bobbin-net  manufacture,  of  which 
we  have  not  taken  any  particular  notice,  though  a  portion  of  the 
cotton  manufacture,  whose  value  is  perhaps  not  now  imder  two 
millions  sterling  annnally,  and  giving  employment  to  two  hundred 
thousand.  There  is,  moreover,  the  inmiense  circle  of  the  great 
capital  of  the  Scotch  cotton  manufacture,  Glasgow,  with  its  sur- 
rounding towns  and  townships,  forming  nearly  another  million  of 
inhabitants,  as  active,  industrious,  and  ingenious,  as  any  portion 
or  district  of  people  in  the  world. 

We  do  not  speak  here  of  the  towns,  and  cities,  and  rural  dis- 
tricts lying  scattered  beyond  these  great  circles,  indirectly  how- 
ever receiving  encouragement  and  actual  subsistence  from  the 
prosperity  and  existence  of  these  and  kindred  manufSetctures, 
among  which  cities  may  even  be  numbered  Liverpool  and  War- 
rington. 14  or  do  we  speak  of  the  multitude  of  shops  throughout 
the  kingdom  which  are  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  sale  of 
the  immense  variety  of  the  cotton  goods,  which  nevertheless 
contribute  their  quota,  so  far  as  it  goes,  to  tiie  subsistence  of  the 
salesmen,  as  directly  as  the  mule  or  loom  does  to  the  spinner  or 
weaver.  When,  in  short,  we  look  at  the  beautiful  and  costly 
goods  and  shawls  which  assist  in  adorning  and  supporting  Oxford- 
street,  or  Bond-street,  or  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  or  Regent's- 
street,  we  are  ever  and  anon  reminded  of  the  same  kindred  truth 
which  may  be  affirmed  of  any  other  town  or  city  of  the  kingdom. 
Hence  we  actually  behold  an  immense  multitude  of  upwards 
of  three  millions  filling  the  train  and  deriving  their  means  of 
subsistence  from  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  its  kindred  ma- 
chinery. 
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The  Civilization  and  Philosophy  of  the  Subject. 

i 
All  considerations  on  the  productions  of  man  are,  of  course, 

necessarily  faulty  and  incomplete  without  the  civilization  and 
philosophy  of  the  subject.  In  looking  over  the  state  of  things. 
It  matters  not  how  crude  and  distorted  soever  may  be  the  views 
of  mankind  on  any  branch  of  industry  or  commerce.  Ignorance 
on  the  one  hand,  and  short-sighted  selfishness  on  the  other,  are 
always  at  work,  the  never-failing  perverters  of  knowledge,  and 
the  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  society.  In  one  shape  or  other 
the^  are  to  be  met  vnth  at  everv  turning,  and  present  the  stoutest 
resistance  at  every  stage  of  rennement  and  improvement.  The 
course,  however,  of  sound  philosophy  is  clear.  Means  are  to  be 
taken  to  instruct  the  one,  and  efibrts  made  by  all  the  instru- 
ments around  us,  as  well  as  vnse  and  salutary  laws,  to  counteract 
the  other.  In  our  great  department  of  life  and  industry,  these 
common  evils  of  society  have  had  an  extraordinary  field  to  mani- 
fest themselves,  and  work  against  the  light  and  freedom  of  things. 
Water,  however,  and  in  short  all  things  in  the  physical  world, 
whether  we  are  disposed  to  admit  it  or  not,  seek  and  find  their 
level.  It  is  equally  true,  though  not  suflSciently  seen  or  recog- 
nised by  the  multitude,  that  all  things  in  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual world  also  find  their  level.  There  is  and  can  be  nothing 
indeed  out  of  the  reach  of  this  salutary  law,  which  if  man  do  not 
see,  or  will  not  see,  it  nevertheless  reigns  triumphantly  over  all 
his  transactions,  and  where  violated  will  ultimately  be  its  own 
remedy  and  physician.  It  has  not,  however,  been  common  or 
&shionable,  even  among  better  educated  people  than  the  multi- 
tude, to  admit,  or  rather  to  dream,  of  the  existence  of  this  law  of 
rectitude  and  the  balance  of  power  in  the  field  of  industry  and 
commerce. 

We  have  dealt  with  the  most  stubborn  realities  of  the  physical 
world,  in  conjunction  with  the  most  unerring  principles  and  law 
of  physics  embodied  in  machinery,  all  bearing  dovm  upon  man  in 
Ms  social  state  in  the  act  of  striving  to  supply  himself  with  the  ne- 
cessaries and  luxuries  of  life.  The  immense  variety  and  magnitude 
of  the  machinery,  the  multitude  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  em- 
barked in  the  manufacture,  and  the  conflicting  interests  in  society 
ill  understood  and  as  ill  defined,  are  producing  mighty  changes 
in  the  social  state  and  the  body  politic.  Hence,  says  Mr.  White, 
the  changes  in  the  state  of  hand-loom  weavers,  whose  "vocation* 

*  See  page  48.  The  note  is  introduced  in  consequence  of  a  hasty  conclusion 
on  the  part  of  Dr.  Ure,  in  his  *'  Dictionary  of  Manufactures,**  p.  136,  Srd  edition^ 
speaking  of  means  which  the  weaver  uses  to  forward  his  work. 

VOL.  VIII. — NO.  II.  '  2  I 
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is  doubtless  in  a  state  of  transition,  as  is  indeed  the  case  with 
every  class  which  society  has  yet  formed.  Machinery  is  step- 
ping in  to  do  the  labour  for  them,  and  till  once  they  find  their 
true  places  as  managers,  attendants^  and  makers  of  this  agency, 
they  must  suffer  morally  and  physically  in  their  relation^iip  in 
life.  The  class,  indeed,  as  at  present  constituted,  must  disappear, 
and  by  the  change  be  i^aced  in  a  position  more  &yourable  JK>r  the 
exercise  of  the  faculties  which  have  been  already  devdbped,  as 
well  as  for  the  improvement  of  other  powers  necessary  to  the 
individual  in  maintaining  himself  in  a  proper  relationsmp  in  so- 
ciety, so  as  to  fit  him  for  still  higher  purposes  in  the  changes 
or  phases  which  the  body  politic  may  assume  in  the  further  pro- 
gress of  civilization.** 

All  parties,  indeed,  in  connexion  with  the  cotton  manu&cture 
are  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  the  same  modifying 
causes.  Their  different  positions,  however,  are  little  understood 
by  society,  and  particularly  by  the  legislature.  Hence  the  many 
ignorant  opinions  on  its  various  means,  products,  and  branches 
of  industry. 

Much  has  been  said,  for  instance,  on  the  introduction  and  pro- 
gress of  machinery,  and  the  amazing  impulse  which  it  has  given 
to  industry  and  the  arts ;  but  whatever  some  mistaken  men  may 
have  said  against  machinery,  there  can  be,  however,  but  one 
opinion  on  the  subject.  These  individuals  reflect  not  that  the 
very  common  hand-weaving  loom  is  a  combination  of  machinery 
with  levers  and  other  means  to  diminish  labour ;  that  moreover 
the  common  spinning-wheel  is  itself  a  machine,  invented  in  olden 
time,  of  which  we  have  no  record,  to  save  the  labour  of  one  or 
more  individuals,  and  therefore  liable  to  proscription  and  anni- 
hilation as  well  as  any  other  portion  of  machinery.  Where  is  to 
be  the  boundary  between  machinery  and  no  machinery  ?  There 
is  besides  a  world  of  machinery  altogether  beyond  the  range  of 
the  cotton  manufacture,  which  however  may  have  contributed  to 
its  extension.    The  progress  of  machinery  is  undoubtedly  the 

S regress  of  knowledge ;  and  the  progress  of  knowledge  is  as  un- 
oubtedly  the  progress  of  civilization.  Ignorance  every  where, 
and  in  aU  departments,  but  especially  in  those  which  more  im- 
mediately belong  to  the  daily  pursuits  and  wants  of  man,  is  syno- 
nymous with  rudeness  and  barbarism.  Hence  the  learned  Latins 
.themselves  of  old — and  they  were  said  to  be  civilized — ^used  with 
great  propriety  the  term  rudis,  as  characteristic  and  descriptive 
,of  the  ignorant  in  any  art  or  science.  The  apology,  however,  if 
any  such  were  necessary,  which  the  philosopher  offers  for  me- 
chanism is  irresistible,  seeing  it  is  a  part  of  nature  inherefU  in 
the  universe^  where  we  see  at  once  the  utility,  dignity,  and  grace 
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of  this  great  essential  branch  of  knowledg^^  as  well  as  one  of  the 
strongest  reasons  for  its  introduction  and  practice. 

Intelligence  is  of  course  every  where  the  basis  of  all  mechani- 
cal inventions  and  applications  of  machinery,  even  though  some 
of  them  appear  to  be  the  children  of  mere  accident.  The  result, 
therefore,  of  the  best  applications  of  what  is  commonly  called 
the  physical  laws  and  principles  of  the  universe,  would,  whether 
viewed  relatively  or  individually,  be  at  once  the  perfection  of 
machinery  and  uie  highest  civilization. 

In  all  applications,  however,  of  machinery,  it  is  the  nature  oi 
intelligence  to  accomplish  its  purposes,  firsts  by  using  no  more 
power  or  means  than  the  end  requires ;  and  secondly^  by  ena- 
bling its  agent,  in  the  very  process,  to  attain  its  end  with  the 
^eatest  possible  ease  to  itself,  whether  the  agent  be  living  or 
inert  matter.  Hence  we  see,  in  the  bare  enunciation  of  these 
essential  propositions,  the  very  necessity,  utility,  and  morality  of 
the  subject  even  in  its  direct  bearing  upon  man,  the  living  agent ; 
so  that  if  man  be,  or  conceives  himself  to  be,  in  any  manner 
incommoded  by  the  progress  or  perfection  of  machinery,  there 
must  be  scmiething  wrong  either  in  the  arrangement  of  his  plans 
in  society,  or  in  the  imperfect  nature  of  his  vision  of  the  subject. 

If,  therefore,  according  to  the  first  of  these  alternatives,  the 
inconveniences  under  which  he  is  said  to  labour  be  well  founded, 
all  he  has  to  do  is  to  adjust  his  conduct  to  the  same  principles  of 
intelligence  as  those  which  direct  his  machines.  The  macmnery, 
therefore,  which  he  in  his  intelligent  intervals  has  set  in  motion 
to  aid  him  as  a  reasonable  being,  cannot  be  viewed  as  directed 
against  himself y  hut  against  those  arrangements  of  his  which  are 
not  in  harmony  with  the  dictates  of  intelligence ;  and  hence  he 
has  no  right  to  complain  when  his  plans  are  vicious  and  incon- 
sistent.. The  inconveniences,  therefore,  are  the  mere  punish- 
ments for  his  transgressions  of  this  divine  law,  inflicted  by  Om- 
nipotence to  reclaim  him  from  the  error  of  his  ways. 

It  is  foolish,  if  not  worse  than  foolish,  to  be  obliged,  at  this 
late  hour  of  the  day  of  human  society,  to  enunciate  such  a  saying 
as  the  following,  though  the  general  state  of  things  calls  loudly 
for  its  promulgation :  that  it  is  not  wisdom  in  man  merely  to  he 
husf/y  hut  to  he  husy  for  some  useful  purpose  ;  and  not  for  some 
useful  purpose  merely  y  hut  for  tlie  most  useful  of  all  purposes. 

The  old,  ignorant,  and  therefore  barbarous  state  of  things, 
which  condemns  man  to  drudge  and  labour  like  a  brute  from 
morning  till  night,  with  his  hands  and  feet  extended  between 
heaven  and  earth,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hand-loom  weaver,  at 
the  greatest  possible  expense  of  power  and  means  to  himself,  for 
a  pittance  barely  sufficient  in  many  cases  for  existence,  dis- 
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penses  with  all  machinery,  even  the  most  trifling,  and  condemns 
man  to  be  a  savage ;  ay,  and  even  to  live  against  the  nature  and 
order  of  his  being,  created,  and  admitted  as  he  is  by  all,  to  be  an 
intelligent  creature.  In  working  out,  therefore,  tne  civilization 
of  machinery,  he  is  merely  fulfilling  the  proper  and  high  destiny 
of  his  being,  even  granting  that  he  is  at  this  moment  working 
out  improperly,  in  other  respects,  the  means  of  civilization  of 
which  we  spneak ;  or,  in  more  distinct  terms,  that  the  pace  of  his 
civilization  in  his  social  state,  does  not  keep  time  vTitn  the  pace 
of  the  civilization  which  is  displayed  in  his  machines. 

Machinery,  therefore,  viewed  intelligently,  instead  of  being 
an  enemy  of  man,  is  one  of  his  best  and  greatest  Mends,  seeing 
it  smooths  his  road  through  life,  and  relieves  him  from  all  that 
unnecessary  labour  which  brute  matter,  incapable  of  sensation, 
and  therefore  incapable  of  feeling,  can  perform  in  many  cases, 
and  in  infinitely  greater  quantities,  better  than  he  can  himself. 
In  this  part  of  the  view,  however,  of  the  civilization  of  the 
subject,  there  is  that  other  great  branch  of  it,  its  effects  upon 
society ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  inunense  advantages  which 
society  reaps  from  the  improvements  in  machinery  and  the  art 
of  weaving.  In  a  cold,  changeable  climate  like  England,  clothing 
is  not  only  a  necessary  next  to  food,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  an 
actual  substitute,  protecting  and  preserving  life  as  much  as  food 
itself.  Cotton,  moreover,  being  a  non-conductor  of  heat  as 
well  as  an  absorber  of  th6  moisture  of  the  body,  is  the  most 
iiseful  material  that  can  be  employed  in  clothing.  It  unites,  as 
it  were,  the  vegetable  and  the  animal  world ;  so  that,  though 
a  vegetable,  it  communicates  the  effects  of  the  wool  of  the  sheep 
in  a  modified  and  more  refined  sense  than  the  wool  itself.  A 
material,  therefore,  of  such  qualities  so  extensively  manufac- 
tured, and  fitted  either  for  the  torrid,  frigid,  or  temperate 
zone,  carries  with  it  peculiar  physical  comforts  and  excellencies, 
and  with  them  aids  to  the  moral  and  intellectual.  Hence,  in 
speaking  of  the  prodigious  increase  of  the  cotton  goods,  without 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  value,  the  word  nominal  was 
preferred  to  any  other,  to  distinguish  the  value  commonly  so' 
<falled,  from  the  concealed  or  real  value,  vrith  reference  to 
the  increased  and  real  blessings  which  it  confers  on  society, 
though  never  acknowledged  or  recognised  in  the  market. 

The  home  consumption  of  cotton  goods  may  be  said  to  extend 
over  the  whole  people  of  Great  Britain,  entering  in  one  shape  or 
other  into  every  house  and  family,  and  working  out  in  various 
ways  their  diversified  and  minute  comforts,  which  no  other 
material  is  capable  of  supplying,  even  if  it  were  vrithin  the 
means  of  the  people. 
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In  former  times^  cotton  goods  were  double,  triple,  quadruple, 
and  in  many  cases  even  quintuple,  their  present  market  prices, 
either  out  of  the  reach  of  millions,  or  at  least  their  purchases 
were  then  very  inconsiderable  compared  with  their  present. 
Hence  those  individuals,  who  could  scarcely  afford  a  change  of 
under  garments  and  essential  clothing,  are  now,  through  the  aid 
of  the  means  of  which  we  speak,  empowered  more  or  less  to 
provide  for  themselves.  How  many  of  the  poorest  of  the  peo- 
ple, for  instance,  can  now  appear  decent,  comfortable,  and  res- 
pectable !  Who  can  tell  how  much  this  has  contributed  even  to 
the  suppression  of  infectious  and  contagious  diseases ;  or  with 
the  change  of  Unen^  so  called,  to  the  more  cheerful  and  healthy 
working  of  the  physical  system,  and  with  it  the  elevated  tone 
and  character  of  the  mind  ?  Who  can  tell  how  much  the  rich, 
who  stand  not  in  need  of  the  minute  comforts  of  this  civilization 
among  the  poor,  have  neyertheless  participated  in  the  general 
results?  The  link,  in  short,  that  bmds  man  to  man,  the  rich 
to  the  poor,  though  at  times  scarcely  discernible  and  sometimes 
concealed,  may  be  always  felt.  Let  us,  therefore,  award  to  the 
artisans  of  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Nottingham,  Paisley,  and 
other  towns  of  this  great  manufacture,  their  due  meed  of  praise. 

Nor  does  the  intelligence  displayed  in  the  cotton  manufacture 
end  here ;  for  its  activity  and  machinery  are  merely  parts  of  the 
outward  manifestations  of  that  spirit  of  knowledge  which  is  al- 
ways necessary  to  civilization ;  though  in  trade  and  manufactures, 
and  particularly  in  the  invention  of  machinery,  and  such  a  machi- 
nery as  ours,  and  its  application  to  manufactures,  there  is  some- 
thing peculiarly  active,  thoughtful,  and  progressive,  which  gives 
a  zest  to  every  thing  in  them  and  around  them,  and  begets 
among  the  people  that  spirit  of  consideration,  which  causes  them 
to  look  out  for  means  to  improve  their  condition  and  extend 
their  operations.  The  same  effect  is  more  or  less  discoverable  in 
all  the  great  cities  and  nations  of  antiquity.  Their  names,  their 
deeds  and  virtues,  spread  with  the  exchange  of  their  own  and 
their  neighbours*  commodities.  Hence  the  fame  of  many  cities 
and  states  of  India,  which  we  need  not  name  here.  Hence  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  glory  and  honour 
which  encircled  their  position  among  the  nations.  Hence  the 
riches,  power,  and  grandeur  of  ancient  Tyre  and  Sidon,  whose 
merchants  are  described  in  honourable  terms  by  the  prophet  of 
old.  Who,  moreover,  has  not  heard  of  the  merchant  city  of 
Carthage,  for  ages  the  emporium  of  commerce  in  that  part  of  the 
East,  and  long  the  rival  of  Rome,  whose  warlike  destiny  and 
thirst  for  conquest  she,  though  comparatively  small,  long  and 
successfully  resisted,  and  even  threatened  to  overthrow  ?    It  was 
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chiefly  the  enterprising  spirit  and  energy  of  her  commerce  and 
manufactures  that  rendered  her  the  mistress  of  the  waters  and 
the  terror  of  the  Romans.  Rome  herself  indeed,  strictly  speak- 
ing, only  fell  when,  intoxicated  with  the  spirit  of  conquest  and 
the  glitter  of  the  sword,  she  neglected  the  more  solid,  lasting,  and 
peaceful  pursuits  of  commerce,  manu£Eu;tures,  and  agriculture. 

The  physical  wealth  of  the  cotton  manufacture  is  of  course 
based  entirely  upon  the  mental  energies  of  the  men  of  the  north, 
and  stands  infimtely  higher  in  the  scale  of  mind  than  the  more 
common  and  lower  departments  of  trade  and  traffic ;  and  is  there- 
fore by  no  means  so  exclusively  selfish  in  its  bearing  upon  its 
agents,  the  artisans  themselves,  and  much  less  on  society,  for  it 
actually  stands  upon  a  different  basis.  Society  itself,  on  the 
contrary,  we  see  reaps  a  rich  harvest,  for  which  it  gives  not  in 
return  to  the  artisan  any  adequate  compensation.  While  machi- 
nery and  the  hand-loom  operatives  are,  in  short,  pouring  forth 
their  treasures,  society,  thoughtless  of  the  consequences,  walks 
off  with  the  spoils,  ana  clothes  itself  with  the  produce  at  a  trifling 
cost! 

It  is  a  great  though  a  common  failing,  however,  even  amcmg 
men  of  mighty  pretensions  in  society,  to  estimate  the  importance 
of  a  people  more  by  its  apparent  wealth  and  numerical  strength, 
than  its  amount  of  intelligence.  Hence  the  commonly  drawn  up 
reports  of  our  own  government  in  reference  to  the  agricultural 
and  commercial  classes  of  the  state,  ignorantly  balancing  mere 
numbers  against  numbers,  without  any  regard  whatever  to  the 
stattis  of  a  man,  the  requirements  of  society,  or  the  demands 
of  a  great  empire,  whose  rank  among  the  nations  must  be,  and 
actually  is,  its  measure  of  intelligence.  How  small  the  power 
and  little  the  strength  of  a  multitude,  even  armed  with  wealth, 
against  intelligence  in  comparative  poverty !  The  boor  or  serf 
of  the  agricultural  district  is  frequently  a  nonentity,  or  a  mere 
cipher  in  the  scale  of  what  antiquated  statesmen  and  politicians 
cdl  the  balance  of  power.  Intelligence  and  mind  embodied  in  a 
few,  have  always  triumphed  over  mere  riches  in  unison  with  ig- 
norance and  nimibers.  Society  has  outlived  the  ideal  world  of  the 
politicians  of  Europe,  and  their  language.*  Intelligence,  in  short, 
not  numbers,  is  the  legitimate  residence,  the  only  source  and 
emanation,  of  aU  power.  The  struggle  between  tnese  two  con- 
tending powers,  if  the  latter  can  be  so  called,  and  the  antiquated 
statesman,  has  been  long  carried  on  in  our  own  country  with  va^ 
rious  success ;  but  every  renewed  attack,  as  might  be  expected, 

*  Spain,  poor  Spain  1  has  now  little  sympathy  with  the  balanced  ideas  of 
power.  She  has  been  long  suffering  for  great  transgressions  of  the  true  balance  of 
things,  and  is  endeavouring  to  free  herself  from  the  load. 
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ending  more  or  less  in  flEtyour  of  the  intelligent  few.  They  have 
been  fated  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  State  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  and  their  great  resources  have  frequently  been  pawned  and 
sold  to  defray  the  ignorant  and  lavish  expenditure  of  their  op- 
ponents. 

The  great  multitudes  engaged  in  the  cotton  manufacture  have 
been  distinguished  for  their  industry  and  desire  to  improve  their 
social  aad  political  condition.  Of  all  the  great  classes^  however,  of 
the  cotton  manu&cture,  the  hand-loom  weavers  have  long  exhibi* 
ted  the  greatest  amount  of  intelligence.  Many,  moreover,  of  the 
higher  grades  of  knowledge  in  the  manufacture,  and  in  different 

?arts  of  society,  have  been  supplied  from  the  ranks  of  the  weaver* 
^he  chief  improvements  in  the  manu&cture  have  also  sprung 
from  their  genius  and  instrumentality.  The  transition,  more- 
over, from  improvements  in  the  art  and  manufitcture  to  improve* 
ments  in  the  social  and  political  condition  of  life,  was  very  easy, 
and  indeed  natural*  Many  causes  besides  have  contributed  to 
excite  their  minds ;  there  is,  for  example,  the  continual  bustle 
of  the  trade,  the  nature  of  their  calling  which  admits  of  much 
freedom,  the  high  considerations  so  frequently  pressed  upon 
them  to  account  for  the  fluctuations  of  supply  and  demand,  the 
frequent  orders  of  the  market  for  particular  goods  with  the 
nature  of  the  people  that  require  them,  in  conjunction  with  the 
state  of  their  social  and  political  condition,  their  unequal  taxa- 
tion, their  very  numbers,  not  to  speak  of  their  intelligence, 
which  was  little  respected  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  pro- 
posing reform, — ^all  these  furnished  them  forty  years  ago  with 
frequent  subjects  for  consideration.  The  western  district  of 
Scotland,  where  the  greatest  amount  of  intelligence  prevailed  in 
the  trade,  exhibited  these  things  in  active  operation.  They 
formed  an  association,  met  to  petition  Parliament  and  remon- 
strate with  the  Government  on  their  unequal  taxation  and  unre- 
presented condition ;  a  course  of  conduct  which,  however  praise- 
worthy and  even  necessary,  was  in  those  days  very  dangerous. 

As  the  manufacture,  moreover,  rose  in  magnitude,  and  intelli- 
gence spread  among  the  people,  the  same  symptoms  of  social 
and  political  improvement  on  a  greater  scale  showed  themselves 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  cotton  manufacture, 
till  in  our  day  its  chiefe,  many  of  them  of  Scottish  extraction,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester,  aided  by  the  men  of  mind 
and  other  manufactures  in  the  country,  have  at  last  nearly  finished 
what  those  men  began. 
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Art.  XII. — 1.  Dublin  University  Review.  No.  clxv. 

2.  Morning  Post.     1846. 

3.  Times,  October  1846. 

4.  Charge  of  the  Bishop  of  LondoUy  1846. 

There  are  few  subjects  at  the  present  moment  attracting 
greater  public  attention  than  that  which  we  first  propose  briefly 
considering^in  the  present  article,  the  law  of  promotion  to  offi- 
ces in  the  Established  Church.  It  is.  one  on  which  the  public 
mind  has  long  been  at  work,  and  which  is  now  beginning  to  at- 
tract the  notice  of  the  legislature  itself.  The  leader  of  the  Pro- 
tectionist party  has,  we  believe,  avowed  his  determination  to 
look  into  the  question,  in  its  double  ramification  of  the  lay 
patronage  of  the  government,  and  that  exercised  by  the  principal 
church  dignitaries  themselves.  One  matter  is  not  only  attract- 
ing the  attention,  but  we  might  say  the  jealousy  of  most  reason- 
able-minded persons;  viz.  an  attempt  to  combine  under  episcopal 
patrons,  the  whole  of  the  vast  system  of  district  churches  at 
present  establishing  throughout  the  country.  We  do  not  think, 
it  right,  we  frankly  own,  that  in  the  instance  of  the  patron  of  a 
parish  not  happening  to  be  a  bishop,  that  power  should  oe  given  to 
take  sections  out  of  it,  and  to  place  them  under  a  distinct  authori- 
ty. The  abuses  of  lay  patronage  also,  by  which  men  of  eighty  are 
put  in  to  hold  livins:s  until  some  scion  or  some  special  favourite 
of  noble  family  is  om  enough  to  take  them,  are  ereat,  and  were 
curiously  developed  in  a  ludicrous  instance  which  has  lately  oc- 
curred. A  noble  lord  received  hi^h  commendation  for  presenting 
an  unknown  Nestor  to  a  living  which,  we  believe,  when  thus  filled 
up,  was  immediately  sold.  We  admit  all  thi^  to  be  bad ;  that  it 
ought  to  be  amended  we  are  bold  enough  to  say,  by  doing  away 
with  a  law  which  most  lawyers  censure,  the  existing  law  of  Simony. 
This  has  no  imaginable  bearing,  that  we  can  understand,  on  the  sin 
of  Simon  Magus,  since  no  spiritual  powers  are  attempted  to  be  pur- 
chased of  which  the  minister  in  question  is  not  already  possessed. 
Still  we  are  not  clear  that  matters  would  be  much  bettered  by 
placing  all  livings  under  episcopal  patronage.  If  any  English 
diocese  really  did  exhibit  the  beautiful  and  Christian  spectacle 
of  men  promoted  solely  with  reference  to  their  piety,  long  ser- 
vice, extensive  labour,  uncommon  learning,  and  practical  ability, 
then,  say  we,  heap  upon  that  diocese  the  full  amount  of  all  possible 
patronage ;  but  whether  there  be  any  difficulty,  in  rerum  natura, 
m  such  a  course  or  not,  we  are  certain  it  will  no  where  be  found 
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in  operation.  Every  effort  is  made  to  curtail  the  power  of  the 
people  in  such  matters :  it  is  always  assumed  that  their  choice 
IS  unmixedly  bad,  which  we  do  not  believe,  and  the  recent  bills 
by  which  Lecturers,  a  highly  popular  element  in  the  Church,  have 
been  nearly  annihilated,  clearly  indicate  that  the  extension  of 
that  principle  is  viewed  with  deep  alarm.  Well,  then,  if  that  were 
evil,  ought  not  that  which  attempts  to  supersede  it  to  be  purer? 
Is  it  so?  We  doubt  if  better  instances,  nay,  if  such  good  instances 
are  necessarily  selected  under  the  law  of  episcopal  patronage  as 
now  administered.  Is  there  in  any  diocese  a  clergyman  who 
reckons  on  length  of  service  as  a  claim  on  his  bishop?  Is  it  ad- 
mitted any  where  as  such  ?  Does  he  flatter  himself  that  an 
amount  of  learning  which  would  dim  that  of  his  diocesan  will  do 
this  ?  Will  zeal  and  devotedness  to  his  parish  effect  it  ?  Will 
the  secured  love  of  the  community,  as  in  the  recent  case  of  the  Rev. 
Gerrard  Andrews  in  St.  James's,  effect  it  ?  Will  the  wishes,  the 
expressed  wishes,  of  a  congregation  have  any  weight  ?  Not  in 
the  slightest  degree.  Now  we  shall  not  discuss  from  what  causes 
this  state  of  things  arises,  but  denounce  it  as  immixedly  bad. 
The  presbyters  have  a  right  to  look  on  the  bishop  as  one  mat  is 
to  wield  the  governing  power  with  an  impartial  hand.  But  we 
ask,  do  they  think  that  this  is  so  ?  Distrusting  our  own  con- 
clusions, we  inquired  of  a  clergyman,  one  of  the  most  exemplary 
and  talented  men  we  know,  who  has  been  twenty  years  occupied 
in  a  most  useful  sphere,  and  who  has  now  attained  to  an  income 
of  £200  per  annum,  whether  he  had  never  formed  any  expecta- 
tions of  promotion?  "  Never  !*'  was  his  reply.  "I  have  never 
recollected  any  clergyman  in  this  diocese  wno  was  promoted  on 
the  ground  of  service  or  desert,  or  on  any  principle  but  interest,  in 
my  life."  Can  we  wonder,  if  this  be  so,  tliat  the  Church  numbers 
few  warm-hearted,  zealous  sons  ?  Why  their  very  life  is  crushed 
out  of  them.  The  most  intellectual  preacher  of  his  day,  conse- 
quently, leaves  the  active  service  of  her  banner,  and  shelters  him- 
self from  poverty  in  a  civil  appointment.  Do  we  think  men  like 
Mr.  Newman  and  others  were  not  originally  dissatisfied  with  the 
state  of  things  that  awarded  to  deep  exertion  the  same  meed  as  to 
passive  inertness,  nay,  undoubtedly  less  in  many  instances  ?  They 
may  have  not  been  justified  in  their  recent  conduct:  our  opinion 
upon  that  has  been  clearly  expressed ;  but  what  led  to  it  ?  What 
is  leading  to  a  still  more  alarming  defection,  but  th#  simple  fact 
that  encouragement  is  not  afforded  to  zealous  exeilions  ?  The 
Church  is  treated  very  much  in  Lord  John  RusselFs  recent  style 
of  action.  A  son  of  the  late  General  Nott  happens  not  to  be  pro- 
vided for  in  any  manner :  without  the  slightest  question  as  to  this 
gentleman's  clerical  efficiency,  for  that  could  not  have  been  tested. 
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he  receWes  a  raluable  living  from  the  Premier.  He  applied  to  a 
friend  of  the  writer^s  for  a  title  for  admissicm  to  Holy  Orders, 
certamly  not  many  months  since/  atid  when  next  heard  of  by 
the  writer  is  a  beneficed  clergyman.  Now  we  have  nothing  to 
object  to  this  gentleman :  we  know  nothing  of  him :  we  will 
suppose  him  gifted  with  the  learning  of  Barrow  and  the  piety  of 
Leigbton,  but  we  declare  that  in  whatever  diocese  he  has  been 
placed,  Lord  John  Russell  has,  however  unintentionally,  done 
great  injustice  to  hundreds  of  clergymen  to  the  full  as  deserving 
as  that  gentleman,  and  with  claims  on  the  diocese  for  all  within 
its  limits  to  ftimish,  whether  the  patron  be  the  Crown  or  the 
Church.  It  is  our  wish  to  do  justice  to  all  men;  therefore, 
while  we  censure  the  Premier,  we  are  delighted  to  be  enabfed 
to  praise  his  colleague,  Lord  Palmerston.  This  nobleman  has 
conferred  an  appointment  in  the  Foreign-oflSce  on  the  son  of 
Dr.  Wolff,  simply,  we  believe,  from  a  high  appreciation  of  the 
deeply-neglected  services  of  the  well-known  missionary.  Now 
Lord  ralmerston  was  perfectly  justified  in  this  act;  no  injustice 
is  done  to  any  one  in  it,  and  merits  that  Europe  and  Asia  ring' 
with  are  gracefully  acknowledged  by  it.  Mr.  Drummond  Wolff 
receives  an  appointment  for  which  he  is  qualified,  without  any 
invidious  distinction ;  but  if  he  were  placed  over  the  heads  of 
many  members  in  the  Forei^-office,  without  being  tested,  all 
would  cry  out  on  such  injustice.  Is  it  less  injustice  to  appoint 
Mr.  Nott  over  the  heads  of  many  gentlemen  who  have  well  and 
honourably  served  the  Church  ?  Is  it  right  to  make  him  in- 
dependent for  life,  while  others  who  have  ably  served  the  best 
and  noblest  interests  of  mankind  have  been  neglected  ?  The 
Premier  is  at  fault,  but  Lord  Palmerston  redeems  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  error,  for  we  acquit  Lord  J.  Russell  of  any  thing  worse 
than  want  of  reflection.  While  we  are  upon  this  subject,  we 
trust  that  a  report  that  has  reached  us  of  the  appointment  of 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr.  Villiers  to  a  bishopric  is  untrue  !  The 
weak  theology  of  this  gentleman  should  alone  exclude  him  from 
anv  such  promotion ;  K>r  in  a  course  of  lectures  in  Lent^  pub- 
lished, we  believe,  with  his  sanction,  the  world  arrives  at  its 
end  in  1847,  if  we  remember  right.  It  really  would  be  quite  a 
work  of  supererogation  to  appoint  this  gentleman  for  so  short 
a  period.  We  thmk  he  would  not  wish  it  himself.  We  believe 
Mr.  Pym  was  the  author  of  this  notable  assertion.  Lord  Claren- 
don, we  trust,  has  too  much  sense  to  permit  any  such  ap- 
pointment, however  agreeable  in  other  points  of  view ;  certainly 
not  one  that  his  judgment  could  approve. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  we  shall  be  chained  with  Utopian 
schemes ;  we  shall  be  asked  to  gradtiate  a  scale  for  patronage  ; 
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we  shall  be  told  that  things  are  quite  right  as  diey  are.  To  this 
we  say  that  the  scheme  is  just,  and  that  it  should  be  matter  of 
religious  obligation  to  set  about  it ;  that  we  will  furnish  a  code 
of  regulations  that  shall  be  as  simple  as  stringenti  and  that  if 
things  go  on  as  at  present,  it  is  a  master  of  utter  impossibility 
for  men  to  submit  much  longer  to  privation,  starvation,  degra* 
dation,  for  it  is  degradation  wh^i  inferiors  and  strangers  are 
placed  over  them.  The  lesson  is  read  every  day  in  their  ears 
that  their  acquirements  are  idle,  their  exertions  fruitless,  their 
l^igth  of  service  no  plea  for  promotion,  that  the  faintest  breath  of 
interest  outweighs  all  this.  And  noble  lords  are  now  beginning 
to  think  and  reason  thus,  that  the  bishop  is  so  estrang^  from 
his  clergy  by  his  parliamentary  duties  and  engagements,  that  he 
thinks  more  of  tne  recommendations  of  the  great  than  of  the 
services  of  his  clergy;  and  that  this  is  an  undesirable  condition  of 
the  Church.  One  midland  bishop  has  recently  placed  in  one  of 
the  most  valuable  appointments  of  the  see  a  par^  that  certainly 
no  one  else  but  himself  would  have  selected ;  but  the  question 
is  answered  by  the  simple  fact,  that  in  this  instance  a  relative 
was  the  party.  If  this  is  to  form  the  law,  would  it  not  be  better 
to  set  apart  at  once  so  much  of  the  patrcoiage  of  the  see  for 
relatives ;  and  then  the  clergy  would  understand  what  they  had 
to  expect  with  respect  to  the  residue?  This  looks  vastly 
worldly,  but  still  if  it  be  a  matter  of  necessity  it  must  be  avowed 
as  a  principle,  and  acted  upon  as  such.  But  we  do  not  think 
that  in  the  present  state  of  episcopal  incomes  this  can  be  at  all 
necessary.  Our  bishops  have  the  means  of  providing  for  Uieir 
daughters  without  fastening  their  husbands  like  incubi  on  the 
diocese ;  they  have  the  means  of  placing  their  children  out  in 
honourable  positicms,  without  invidiously  raising  them  over  the 
heads  of  better  men,  and  their  other  relatives  ought  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  some  other  fashion  than  the  one  adopted.  The  me- 
tropolitan diocese  ou^ht  unquestionably  to  be  the  most  chary 
of  the  disposition  of  its  patronage.  It  is  growing  to  a  height 
contemplated  by  some  parties  with  great  jealousy,  and  an  evan- 
gelical alliance  bids  fair  to  wage  very  stout  battle  upon  this 
question.  We  must  see  no  promotion  of  strangers  in  it,  like 
Sir  H.  Duckinfield,  of  parties  placetd  in  the  highest  position, 
and  never  heard  of  until  the  moment  of  their  promotion :  service 
here  is  most  arduous,  and  ought  to  be  best  requited,  for  in  our 
opinion  only  a  very  peculiar  class  of  the  clergy  are  at  all  useful 
in  the  metropolis. 

Were  we  asked  to  define  a  valuable  metropolitan  incumbent, 
we  should  begin  by  saying  that  he  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
a  ready  man,  one  that  meets  every  incident  that  befalls  him  with 
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perfect  self-possession ;  he  ought  to  be  a  good  off-hand  speaker, 
a  very  rare  qualification  among  the  clergy ;  he  ought  not  only 
to  have  deep  learning,  but  learning  of  an  eminently  practical 
character;  his  disposition  should  be  obliging  and  yet  firm,  flex- 
ible but  not  weak;  he  should  possess  a  style  of  composition 
adapted  to  seize  on  passing  events,  and  to  improve  advantages 
by  duly  considering  them ;  he  ought  to  know  his  parish,  study 
his  people,  work  up  his  schools,  direct  his  various  societies  with 
discretion,  and  exhibit  the  spectacle  of  daily  energy  and  devo- 
tedness  in  the  cause  of  his  people  and  the  Church.  And  a  man 
thus  gifted  and  thus  exciting  himself,  ought  not  to  remain  until 
the  iron  eats  into  his  very  soul,  until  he  be  worn  away  under 
exertion,  or  the  care  of  supporting  a  family.  There  ought  to  be 
a  watchman  on  the  tower,  who  should  trace  his  energies  and  re- 
ward and  encourage  him  to  further  exertion.  But  rarely  is  the 
voice  of  pmise  heard  by  the  clergy :  that  of  blame  rings  readily 
enough  at  times  in  their  ears.  But  the  praise  is  cautiously  with- 
held, for  fear  it  should  establish  a  claim  on  the  episcopate  for  pro- 
motion. This  is  a  false  and  disadvantageous  position  for  both 
parties,  and  it  certainly  ought  to  be  terminated.  Neither  ought 
the  clergy  to  feel  the  evils  of  their  position  of  responsibility  so 
heavily  as  they  do.  The  bishop  too  often  avoids  giving  opinions 
in  a  course  of  action,  prudentially  but  we  think  unfairly.  If 
there  is  rule,  it  ought  to  inform  all  parts  of  a  government,  or 
else  it  will  resemble  a  Russian  ukase, — unheeded,  because  not 
enforced,  and  therefore  the  greater  tyranny  when  enforced.  The 
position  of  the  metropolitan  bishop  and  his  conduct  is  neces- 
sarily looked  up  to  much  in  such  matters. 

We  regret  that  the  Charge  just  delivered  by  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  London  does  not  determine  the  line  of  conduct  for  the  clergy 
somewhat  more  definitely;  it  exhibits  rather  negation  of  action 
than  energetic  carrying  out  of  exalted  principles.  We  had 
trusted  it  would  have  dealt  with  the  question  of  the  patronage 
of  the  see  in  a  fair  and  proper  manner,  and  held  out  some  tem- 

Eoral  inducements  to  cheer  up  an  over-laboured  clergy  to  still 
igher  exertion.  There  is  nothing  that  the  metropolitan  diocese 
could  not  do  in  the  power  of  human  beings  to  effect;  but  the 
bishop  ought  to  remember,  that  in  the  existing  state  of  his 
diocese,  no  provision  is  made  to  support  half  the  churches  he 
has  built  and  consecrated,  and  that  the  incumbents  look  to 
him,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Peers  for  the  originating  of 
various  statutes  to  meet  the  present  anomalies  in  their  position, 
and  to  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  livelihood.  But  we  do 
not  intend  to  lose  sight  of  the  patronage  question.  First  of  all 
we  demand.  Is  it  right  that  lay  patrons  should  present  their 
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friends,  no  matter  whom,  to  the  most  valuable  benefices  often 
in  a  diocese?  We  think  not;  and  that  noble-minded  patrons 
would  not  inflict  so  serious  an  injury  on  the  clergy  of  the 
diocese.  At  least,  the  clergy  are  entitled  to  be  considered  in  the 
question,  which  at  present  in  practice  they  are  not.  Next,  Is 
the  Government  to  proceed  strengthening  its  hands  from  the 
church  patronage,  and  treating  the  diocese  question  as  of  no 
moment,  in  comparison  with  some  particular  political  interest  ? 
To  this  we  apprenend  but  one  answer  can  be  given.  When  we 
trace  the  Bar,  we  see  it  is  rigidly  jealous  of  its  circuit,  and  will 
allow  no  interference  with  its  seniority.  When  we  take  the 
army,  promotion  proceeds  on  the  general  principle  by  seniority, 
and  is  found  to  work  well.  Why  should  the  armngement  of 
temporal  matters  in  the  Church  be  different  from  these  ?  Why 
should  she  not  have  her  half-pay,  her  widows'  pensions,  her 
charitable  schools  for  the  clergy  orphans  ?  Not  miserable  at- 
tempts, like  that  at  St.  John's  Wood,  to  place  the  sons  of  the 
clergy  on  the  footing  of  a  large  charity-school>  and  even  to 
make  them  wear  a  livery  of  servitude. 

We  know  no  one  circumstance  so  disgraceful  to  the  Church 
as  the  present  position  of  the  widows  of  clergymen.  So  bad  is 
it,  that  even  an  Insurance-office  has  attained  no  small  degree  of 
patronage  from  the  public  sympathy,  simply  on  the  ground  that 
it  openly  professes  to  place  a  tenth  of  its  profits  to  the  support 
of  distressed  and  aged  clergymen,  and  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  the  same.  And  is  this  the  position  in  a  Church,  which  pos- 
sesses many  millions  per  annum  of  revenue  herself,  with  the 
wealthiest  Government  in  the  world  allied  to  it,  that  the  clergy 
of  the  realm  ought  to  occupy  ?  It  is  a  matter  of  utter  impos- 
sibility for  the  parochial  clergy  to  do  more  than  to  support,  in 
the  plainest  and  humblest  manner,  their  wives  and  children ; 
and  we  say  that  this  shows  the  cogent  reason  that  exists  for 
some  change  in  the  course  of  patronage,  which,  as  at  present 
administered,  is  irrespective  of  the  man,  and  only  respective  of 
his  interest. 

But  as  to  the  question  of  episcopal  patronage,  that  is  really  a 
solemn  and  deepty-to-be-weighed  question,  involving  somewhat 
more  of  the  spiritual  character  than  the  looser  and  more  distant 
operation  of  patrons  or  the  government.  Can  a  bishop  be  found 
to  heap  preferment  on  preferment  on  the  same  individual  ?  Can 
he  who  knows  intimately,  or  at  least  ought  to  know,  the  "  res 
angusta  domi  "  of  his  clergy,  neglect  them,  and  give  the  fruit  of 
their  service  to  boys  in  deacon's  orders,  or  to  strangers  to  his 
diocese?  For  what  object  has  the  ecclesiastical  commission 
been  allowed  to  deal  as  it  has  done,  we  demand,  with  the  dean 
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and  chapter  property,  but  to  eflfectuate  a  difierent  state  of 
ibmml 

We  find  no  fault  with  this.  We  think,  however  irremilar  the 
proceedings  of  that  commission,  which  has  also  limited  its  own 
operations  most  injudicioasly,  that  it  will  prove  of  great  ultimate 
benefit  Certainly  it  was  high  time  to  stop  the  proceedings  of 
canons  residentiary,  presenting  themselves  to  fresh  pieces  of  pre- 
ferment in  addition  to  what  Siey  held.  That  was  an  order  of 
things  which  neither  did  justice  to  their  own  canonical  body  in 
its  inferior  branches,  nor  to  the  Cburch  at  large,  and  ministered 
in  bat  a  small  degree  to  public  edification.  A  bishop  is  un^ 
doubtedly  required  to  look  out  on  that  diocese  of  which  he 
is  the  chief  pastor  and  overseer,  and  to  select  therefrom,  not  the 
untried  youth  and  to  place  them  over  their  elders,  but  he  ought 
to  gaze  compassionately  on  those  who  have  borne  as  much 
labour  or  more  than  himself,  and  to  remember  how  saddened  is 
the  heart  that  meets  with  no  requital  of  kindly  word  or  kindlier 
patronage.  Surely  a  bi^op  ought  not  to  surround  himself 
with  a  clique,  but  should  live  as  a  spiritual  &ther  among  his 
many  sons.  The  "  Dublin  University  Review,"  which  in  point 
of  merit  is  second  to  none  of  the  monthlies,  in  a  recent  article 
on  "  Church  Reform,'*  after  proposing  that  all  persons  who  are 
deemed  eligible  to  the  office  of  a  bishop  should  be  refeired  to  a 
commission  of  nine  persons  appointed  for  that  object,  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Crown  the  fitting  party,  with  almost  wicked  wag- 
gery actually  proposes  that  the  appointments  to  all  parochial 
cures  should  be  "  religious  acts.*' 

"  We  therefore  propose,  that  all  appointments  to  parochial  cures 
should  be  performed  as  solemn  religious  acts.  We  would  have  all 
the  bishops  assembled,-  say  four  timen  a-year,  or  more  frequently  if  it 
were  found  expedient ;  and  we  would  have  all  appointments  of  parish 
ministers  made  in  the  cathedral,  aflter  a  soleom  service  had  been  per- 
formed and  the  Lord's  Supper  administered,  and  when  a  blessing 
might  be  invoked  upon  the  acts  of  the  prelates  by  the  prayers  of  the 
congregation." 

Our  esteemed  contemporary  has  unwittingly  pronounced  the 
strongest  sarcasm  on  the  disposition  of  church  patronage  con- 
ceivable. Are  such  acts,  then,  not  religious  acts  ?  **  By  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them,"  says  our  learned  brother ;  **  and  I 
see  nothing  like  's<^mn  religious  acts'  in  many  of  the  ap- 
pointments of  the  episcopacy."  There  is,  too,  another  course  m 
which  the  episcopal  patronage  gives  great  offence ;  and  that  is, 
that  the  springs  of  action  are  couched,  and  therefore  often, 
when  praiseworthy,  not  understood.  A  bishop  should  be  pre- 
pared to  show  the  reason  of  things  in  the  same  manner  as  any 
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other  person.  Will  it  not  be  a  most  unseemly  positioa  for  such 
a  commission  as  that  above  referred  to,  being  made  to  tell  upon 
the  presbyter  appointments  as  well  as  the  episcopal  ?  In  our 
opinion  it  is  commg,  unless  the  si^ns  of  the  times  are  read,  and 
tne  due  measures  adopted  that  will  satisfy  the  parochial  clergy. 
We  shall  witness  it  with  regret;  but  we  are  certain  that  the 
great  body  of  the  parochial  clergy  would  not  oppose  such  a 
measure,  for  their  position  cannot  be  much  worse  tnan  it  is,  and 
possibly  might  be  improved.  But  how  shorn  of  lustre  will  the 
episcopal  body  stand,  should  such  a  silent  reproof  be  adminis- 
tered !  Why,  then,  do  they  not  adopt  a  line  of  things  that 
would  place  them  above  all  difficulty?  For  example,  why  do 
they  not  show  some  attention  to  the  seniority  principle  ?  It  is 
found  to  work  well  in  other  bodies :  should  age  and  experience 
meet  with  no  careful  tending  in  the  Church  ?  Is  there  not  a 
principle  that  ought  to  be  dearer  to  a  bishop  than  son  or  daugh- 
ter,— his  love  and  affection  to  that  body  that  represents  the 
stainless  bride  of  Christ  ?  "  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother 
more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me;  he  that  loveth  son  or 
daughter  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me/'  And  is  not  the 
Church  Christ's  body?  and  are  not  religious-minded  men 
bound  by  Scripture  to  that  view,  and  that  only  view  of  the 
Church?  There  ought,  then,  to  be  that  Catholic  love  that 
should  supersede  all  private  considerations.  These  things  should 
be  done  with  regard  to  the  invisible  Ruler,  and  not  to  earthly 
powers.  It  is  a  bitter  truth  to  say  that  they  are  not  so  regu- 
lated ;  but  every  act  should  be  a  religious  act,  in  all  senses,  by 
which  a  spiritual  persou  is  appointed  to  any  function. 

There  is,  too,  another  view  of  the  case  in  noting  that  silent  ope- 
ration that  goes  on  daily  in  the  reflecting  minds  of  Englishmen, 
and  at  length  attains  within  them  a  force  that  only  requires  onU 
ward  excitement  to  bring  it  into  mighty  developement.  We  al- 
lude to  the  parishes  that  possess  good  and  approved  ministers, — 
who  admire  their  talents,  respect  their  learning,  venerate  their 
piety,and  see  all  this  unheedea,  or  at  least  unrewarded.  They  see 
the  outer  course  of  promotion  to  be  wholly  independent  of  these 
great  questions ;  and  do  they  not  lose  sympathy  with  the  great 
heads  of  the  church,  who  thus  appear  actuated  by  different  mo>- 
tives  to  the  million?  We  do  not  say  that  such  men  may  be 
right  altogether;  but  they  can  form  a  judgment  on  what  the]f 
see.  They  may  possibly  fall  into  the  amiable  weakness  of  esti^ 
mating  too  highly  their  spiritual  pastor.  But  as  they  see  but 
little  of  the  hierarchy,  hear  less,  except  when  a  bishop  may 
come  and  preach  a  sermon  among  them,  to  which,  with  all  their 
veneration  for  the  episcopacy,  (find  Eng^hmen  are  disposed  to 
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love  their  bishops  as  a  great  int^ral  part  of  their  church,)  they 
do  not  attach  such  an  immense  difference  as  meets  the  disparity, 
die  unmixed  disparity,  between  the  episcopal  position  and  the 
ministerial  ministration.  ^ 

These  men  look  keenly  on  the  position  of  their  minister  with 
a  lai^e  family,  without  the  means  of  educating  them  save  by 
himself, — time  scarcely  fair  to  take  from  pastoral  duties;  they 
see  his  struggles  to  live,  his  attempts  to  procure  pupils,  his 
labour  as  a  literary  man  possibly,  his  sedulous  exertions  to  hold 
his  head  above  dependence.  It  is  possible  they  may  trace  fur- 
ther his  magnificent  powers  as  a  preacher,  his  zeal  for  the 
Church,  his  love  to  them,  and  constant  intercourse  with  the 

Soor;  and  they  look  out  and  see  that  for  such  men  the  Church 
oes  not  offer  much  beyond  a  bare  shelter  from  beggary  and 
starvation.  Does  not  this  create  such  a  feeling  as  is  most  dan- 
gerous to  permit  to  increase  among  the  community,  surrounded 
as  we  are  with  Free-church  demonstrations  in  one  direction, 
Romanist  in  all  directions,  and  Dissenting  equally  prevalent  ? 
Do  not  all  these  look  out  on  the  worn-out  incumbent — the  man 
of  mark  and  merit,  who  is  soul-crushed  by  neglect,  and  exult 
in  the  unequal  battle  that  he  wages  with  them,  ^ and  which  no- 
thing but  the  force  supplied  from  a  holier  source  of  comfort 
than  earthly  springs  can  minister,  would  enable  him  to  sustain? 
We  certainly  shall  expect  to  see  the  bishops  put  out  some 
general  statement  on  the  subject  of  patronage,  establish  some 
law,  lay  down  some  hope,  however  faint  and  distant,  by  which 
the  gloomy  prospects  of  the  presbyters  may  be  cheered ;  and  if 
this  IS  not  done,  this  Review  will  revert  to  it  until  it  is  effected, 
and  those  connected  with  it,  who  are  among  the  ablest  of  our 
senators  and  nobility,  will  catch  the  word  from  us,  and  stand  up 
in  both  Houses  to  espouse  our  cause,  which  is  as  invincible  as 
truth.  The  episcopacy  should  remember  that  they  are  but  few, 
and  of  slight  regara  with  the  country  compared  with  the  presbyter 
body,  whose  intercourse  is  constant  with  the  people>— that  the 
various  parishioners  over  whom  they  enact  their  present  system 
are  to  live  and  die  with  the  man  whom  they  send  among  them, — 
that  something  is  unquestionably  due  to  their  feelings,  and  that 
men  will  perforce  love  what  they  see  among  them  beyond  what 
is  remote.  These  observations  will  in  a  great  measure  apply  to 
all  patrons, — nay,  in  fact  to  all  governments.  For  the  most 
important  feature  of  all  governments  is,  that  those  who  are  to  in- 
doctrinate the  people  in  due  submission  to  powers  ecclesiastical 
and  civil,  should  have  a  hearty  sense  of  the  excellence  of  both 
principles ;  and  however  assured  in  these  convictions,  their  acts 
will  fail  of  vigour  if  their  path  is  '^  bound  in  shallows  and  in 
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miseries ; "  and  tlTough  the  superhuman  endurance  of  the  Pres-> 
byters  of  the  established  Church,  in  adhering  firmly  and  fixedly 
to  their  cause  under  all  the  evils  that  encompass  them,  is  the 
marvel  of  the  land, — still  this  can  alone,  like  the  martyr-spirit, 
bide  for  a  time,  and  to  it  will  succeed  that  cold-hearted  indif- 
ference to  which  any  shade  of  genuine  feeling  is  superior.  Our 
warning  is  poured  out  in  sad  and  sorrowing  tone :  aark  days  are 
coming,  the  serried  phalanx  of  the  Church  must  be  ready  to  mi- 
nister collectively  and  individually  its  fullest  might;  and  if  the 
blows  of  many  of  our  failing  Presbyters  scarce  scratch  the  umbo 
of  the  shield  opposed  to  them,  who  can  wonder  at  the  weakness 
of  the  warrior  wno  has  traced  vision  after  vision  of  beauty  perish, 
who  has  seen  all  his  hopes  frustrated,  all  his  high-souied  pur- 
poses controlled,  all  his  home  a  desolation,  his  dear  ones  sunk 
in  class,  and  name,  and  position,  for  he  has  not  had  the  humble 
means  of  giving  the  meanest  dower  to  his  daughters,  or  the 
faintest  support  to  his  many  sons ;  but  has  gradually  watched' 
them,  however  honest  and  honourable,  sink  from  the  sphere  in 
which  he  has  moved  himself,  and  however  pitied  his  and  their 
lot,  still  it  is  unremedied  and  unaltered !  It  is  indeed  an  evil 
thing  to  have  a  Church  like  the  Laodicean :  "  I  know  thy  works, 
that  thou  art  neither  cold  nor  hot ;  I  would  thou  wert  cold  or 
hot.  So  then,  because  thou  art  lukewarm,  and  neither  cold  nor 
hot,  I  will  spue  thee  from  my  mouth." 

It  is  a  fearful  caution  to  tne  Church  of  Sardis :  "  Be  watch- 
ful, and  strengthen  the  things  that  are  ready  to  die."  But  with 
these  warnings,  should  any  church  permit  the  lukewarm  spirit 
or  the  failing  energies  to  exist,  when  the  remedy  is  in  herself 
that  will  amend  this  by  the  right  use  of  her  own  means,  by  the 
proper  exercise  of  her  own  wealth,  by  the  fitting  distribution 
among  her  members  of  that  which,  as  it  is  ^iven  for  the  com- 
mon good,  ought  to  be  so  applied  as  to  minister  to  the  largest 
possible  portion  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ  ? 

We  deeply  regret  that  the  important  subject  just  discussed, 
the  real  and  undoubted  source  of  much  of  the  Protestant 
Church's  weakness,  has  not  met  with  even  a  passing  notice 
from  the  Bishop  of  London.  His  lordship,  however,  glanced 
at  a  vast  mass  of  topics,  on  which  we  shall  ofier  some  con- 
siderations. We  by  no  means  concur  in  the  opinion  very 
generally  expressed,  that  this  Charge  leaves  the  clergy  in 
greater  doubt  than  ever  on  their  course  of  conduct.  We  think 
his  lordship  has  identified  himself  with  the  former  Charge  in 
thought  and  principle.  Fortunately,  however,  infallibility  is 
not  claimed  by  the  Protestant  Church  as  the  portion  of  her 
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bishops,  and  he  who  maintains  that  a  bishop  Is  infallible,  main- 
tains a  tenet  of  Popery.  We  sincerely  regret  that  his  lordship, 
to  preserve  a  character  for  consistency,  has  thought  it  right  to 
identify  his  present  opinions  so  absolutely  with  what  he  then 
held.  How  far  this  may  be  politic,  in  the  present  position  of 
the  country,  remains  to  be  seen.  Certainly  his  lordship  can 
have  no  motive  for  the  assertion  but  a  conscientious  one,  since 
popularity  lies  in  the  other  scale.  The  clergy,  however,  are  left 
to  the  free  and  unconstrained  use  of  what  measures  they  please 
in  some  important  points.  We  confess  that  we  think  a  bishop 
ought  to  enunciate  his  decrees  and  abide  by  them.  The  bishop 
lays  down  obedience  to  the  rubric  as  a  duty  incumbent  on  all 
the  clergy.  This  is  unquestionably  true ;  but  then  the  exact 
character  of  the  rubric  must  be  defined ;  since,  on  the  surplice 
question,  rubric  and  canons  both  go  against  the  bishop's  judg- 
ment on  them,  in  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  clergy  and  many 
of  the  bishops.  The  evil  of  the  entire  question  arose  from  the 
fact,  that  the  people  entertained  a  deep  jealousy  of  any  Roman- 
ist leaning,  and  they  fancied  that  they  could  trace  somewhat 
of  this  leaven  in  the  great  metropolitan  bishop.  Is  this  sur- 
prising, with  Mr.  Bennet  and  Mr.  Dodsworth,  and  other  clergy- 
men, promoted  or  appointed  to  valuable  positions  in  the  church, 
entertaining  such  sentiments  ?  Let  us  take,  for  example,  Mr. 
Dodsworth,  who  has  been  heard  to  enunciate  opinions,  in  the 
view  of  a  candid  observer,  amounting  to  the  supererogation  doc- 
trine of  Rome,  to  that  sinless  perfection,  that  having  done  all 
that  is  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  its  own  frail  humanity,  can 
impart  to  the  (christian  world  benefits  perfectly  extraneous  to 
itself.  Can  we  wonder  at  such  a  state  or  things,  with  the  follies 
that  were  then  enacting  by  numerous  juvenile  members  of  the 

SPusey  party  ?  Nay,  is  even  Dr.  Hook  right  in  recognising  the 
inciple  of  prayers  for  the  dead  on  the  d^ication  of  a  church  ? 
id  not  a  much  cried-up  publication  of  one  of  the  Tractarian 
party,  (so  wondrously  lauaed  by  the  ancient  Quaiierly,)  con- 
trive to  sow  the  seeds  of  pestilent  error,  even  in  the  prayers  of 
childhood  ?  Did  not  Newman  and  Oakley  remain  unchecked 
until  they  burst  at  last  all  bonds,  and  joined  the  list  of  Roman 
perversions?  His  lordship  has  well  and  nobly  in  the  present 
Charge,  as  he  then  did,  refuted — in  fact  it  scarce  needed  re- 
futation— all  imputations  of  that  character,  did  there  not  exist 
in  all  nations  the  ''  ignobile  vulgus"  of  Virgil.  We  regret  much 
that  his  lordship  has  not  realized  the  influence  so  well  therein 
described : 

"  Turn  pietate  gravem  ac  meritis  si  forte  vinim,  quem, 
Conspexere  silent  arrectisque  auribus  astant, 
Iste  regit  dictis  animos  et  pectora  mulcet.*' 
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The  present  position  of  the  Metropolitan  Bishop  is  really 
most  undesirable,  for  it  cannot  be  blinked  that  his  lordship  is 
permitting  a  course  that  at  heart  he  condemns,  for  fear  of  those 
greater  evils  that  must  result  from  the  full  enforcement  of  his 
lordship's  view  of  the  rubric.  We  are  pleased  to  perceive,  how- 
ever, that  his  lordship  does  justice  to  those  unquestionable  good 
feelings  on  the  part  of  the  British  public,  that  led  them  to  look 
with  horror  on  any  innovation  on  what  had  become  the  esta- 
blished forms,  by  the  uniform  practice  of  nearly  two  hundred 
years.  His  lordship  freely  admits,  that  the  many  innovations 
attempted  in  the  Service  of  the  Church  had  indisposed  the 
people  to  any  alterations.  Well,  then,  on  whom  lay  the  blame 
for  this  dislike  of  innovations,  but  on  the  members  of  that 
party  that  introduced  them  ?  And  after  all,  were  not  the 
matters  in  dispute  on  such  variable  points  as  any  Church  with 
perfect  consistency  might  alter  at  any  time?  Was  any  doc- 
trinal question  involved  in  them? 

We  own  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  force  down  discipline 
as  though  it  were  doctrine,  but  surely  the  discipline  of  any 
Church  must,  to  a  large  extent,  be  determined  by  many  local 
and  national  points.  The  Eastern  Churches  may  hold  one  law, 
the  Greek  another,  the  Coptic  a  third,  the  Italian  a  fourth, 
and  the  British  a  fifth ;  but  if  these  do  not  a£fect  any  point 
of  orders,  episcopal  and  priestly,  or  the  administration  of  the 
Sacraments,  or  sacred  doctrine,  it  would  be  captious  in  the  ex- 
treme to  disturb  the  community  for  such  questions.  We  see 
there  is  no  diminution  of  our  bishop's  authority  in  the  present 
quiescent  state,  nor  do  we  think  his  moderation  will  be 
unappreciated.  At  the  same  time  we  give  the  Bishop  of  Exeter 
solemn  warning,  that  the  course  he  is  adopting  will  inevitably 
plunge  his  diocese  into  schism.  We  learn  with  deep  regret  that 
Free  Churches  are  likely  to  be  extensively  estabhshed  in  the 
diocese,  and  that  an  obsolete  law  has  been  revived  against  cer- 
tain parties  which  prevents  any  possible  liberty  of  ecclesiastical 
opinion,  and  to  which,  if  pressea  against  Newman  or  Ward,  we 
should  not  have  objected,  but  decidedly  we  do  so  against  men 
who  may  conscientiously  differ  from  this  prelate's  sense  of  the 
Rubric. 

We  trace  throughout  the  Chaise  too  high  an  opinion  of  the 
Tractarians.  We  confess  we  never  did  look  on  them  as  among 
the  "  ablest  defenders "  of  the  Church.  They  possessed  ex- 
tensive reading  in  some  instances,  but  rarely  were  masters  of 
either  deep  scholastic  lore,  or  sound  divinity.  When  did  Oakley 
ever  write  any  theology  worth,  reading,  any  thing  better  than 
the  frantic  ravings  witn  which  he  favoured  the  British  Critic  ? 
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When  did  Newman  ever  discuss  a  question  on  grand  and 
powerful  grounds^  or  quote  to  any  extent  with  ordinal^  honesty  ? 
In  what  is  Dr.  Fusey  remarkably  distinguished  ?  rrincipally 
for  the  sermon  on  the  **  Corporeal  Presence/'  in  which,  if  he 
understood  himself  in  some  parts,  it  is  more  than  most  people 
have  done  since.  Was  there  ever  read  a  worse  arranged  mass 
of  material,  or  greater  confusion  of  expression  in  the  same  num- 
ber of  pages  ?  These  men  are  not  among  the  "  ablest  defenders  " 
of  the  Church,  but  among  its  foulest  revilers ;  and  why  the 
open  avowal  of  the  principles  of  Tract  90  is  allowed  on  the  part 
of  Dr.  Pusey  to  pass  unquestioned,  we  own  excites  no-  small 
surprise  with  us.  Would  Home  allow  the  decrees  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  to  be  understood  in  a  non-natural  sense?  We  think  it 
would  be  a  great  blessing  if  she  would,  for  then  an  ingenious 
Jesuit  might  transform  its  countless  anathemas  against  Pro- 
testantism into  blessings !  We  could  wish  this  were  so  for 
Christian  charity.  No ;  that  party  is  as  weak  in  learning,  as 
it  is  Jesuitic  and  Romanistic  in  principle. 

We  rejoice  to  hear  that  the  Evangelical  Alliance, — that  off- 
spring of  Mr.  Baptist  Noel, — is  likely  to  number  that  gentleman 
only  among  the  London  clergy  for  its  adherent.  Here  is  a 
weakness  in  the  opposite  extreme.  This  gentleman  proceeds 
daily  denying  baptismal  regeneration,  apostolic  succession, — 
most  points  whicn  orthodox  Churchmen  hold,  but  is  he  re- 
strained from  the  open  promulgation,  from  the  daring  attempt 
to  sap  the  foundation  ot  the  Church  of  which  he  is  a  member? 
No.  Here  discipline,  as  well  as  with  the  Tractarians,  might  be 
expected  to  be  reasonably  enforced,  but  it  is  not. 

As  to  the  attempt  to  revive  the  "  daily  service,"  we  do  not 
Fee  how,  with  the  present  small  number,  the  clergy  can  effect 
it.  In  most  parishes  we  have  only  one  clergyman;  in  many, 
two ;  seldom  three,  except  they  be  sub-divided,  when  separate 
churches  reduce  them  to  the  same  number  of  services.  Looking 
at  the  matter  impartially,  is  any  clergyman  in  that  robust  state 
of  health,  that  he  can  engage  to  contmue  thus  unassisted,  year 
after  year,  regularly  morning  and  evening?  We  believe  in 
practice  it  will  rarely  be  found  that  any  one  clergyman  is  able 
to  do  duty  every  Sunday  throughout  the  year.  Supposing  all 
similarly  engaged,  he  cannot  secure  help  from  such  an  over- 
burthened  class.  This  then  must  be  looked  on  as  possible 
only  in  those  halcyon  days  of  the  Church,  when  a  tenfold  num- 
ber is  added  to  her  force,  and  when  her  members  are  not 
pluralists  or  non-residents. 

The  observations  made  on  the   spiritual  provision  for  the 
metropolis  are  such,  as  every  sound  churchman  will  say  the 
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bishop  ought  to  utter.  But  we  demur  extremely  to  more 
churches^  until  better  existing  means  are  provided  for  what 
are  built.  We  look  on  endowment  of  existing  churches  as  the 
readiest  source  to  more;  but  this  failing,  ministers  will  not 
be  prepared  to  encumber  themselves  with  fresh  difficulties  in 
addition  to  the  present.  We  regret  to  find  that  this  subject 
weighs  less  on  the  mind  of  the  bishop  than  the  erection  of 
new  churches. 

The  Development  system  receives  some  severe  blows  from  the 
caustic  pen  of  the  bishop.  He  proves  it  to  militate  against  the 
Church  of  Rome  still  more  than  against  the  Anglican  Church, 
and  moots  a  singular  point  on  this  matter  by  viewing  this  as 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Rome  to  get  rid  of  that  inconvenient 
tightness  with  which  the  Council  of  Trent  has  manacled  her.  It 
is  very  remarkable,  that  this  system  and  the  Rationalistic  of 
Germany  work  pari  passu,  and  we  believe  the  issue  of  both  to 
be  in  the  foulest  infidelity.  In  fact,  can  there  be  greater  non- 
sense enunciated,  than  for  a  man  to  affirm  that  the  life  of  the 
Christ,  as  given  by  evangelists  and  apostles,  has  not  been  under- 
stood during  entire  centuries  of  the  Church  ?  Can  points  have 
escaped  all  persons  save  the  Development  interpreters  ?  Is  ple- 
nary inspiration  equal  to  Development  inspiration?  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  stupidity  of  the  system  when  tried  by  the  smallest 
portion  of  common  sense,  since  it  is  a  fact  as  old  as  the  hills, 
that  the  Scripture  has  peculiar  influences  over  certain  times  that 
it  has  not  over  others,  and  yet  this  does  not  arise  from  defect  in 
the  Scripture,  but  in  the  age, — sometimes  in  the  place,  since  our 
Lord  could  not  do  any  mighty  work  in  Nazareth.  For  what 
reason  ?  Because  of  their  unbelief,  not  from  want  of  personal 
power.  This  4efect  is  incessantly  indicating  itself,  and  is  what 
the  blundering  Newmaniacs  call  a  new  Development  of  the 
Scripture ;  whereas  it  is  the  same  word,  with  differences  only 
in  the  hearers  of  it. 

We  are  decidedly  opposed  to  the  constant  attempts  now 
making  by  the  hierarchy  to  obtain  bills  of  penalties  against  the 
clergy.  We  really  think,  notwithstanding  many  clerical  offences 
of  a  sad  character,  that  these  evils  might  be  redressed  by  exist- 
ing civil  authorities;  nor  do  we  think  that  a  species  of  jury  from 
the  clerical  body,  summoned  by  their  own  bishop,  is  likely  to  be 
attended  with  good  results.  The  Ecclesiastical  Courts  ought  to 
be  forthwith  re-modelled,  the  monstrous  anomalies  of  Doctors' 
Commons  at  once  removed,  and  the  power  given  to  the  clergy 
of  granting  licences  to  marry  in  surrogate  districts,  in  town  as 
well  as  country. 

The  subject  of  education  is  grandly  and  soberly  discussed  by 
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his  lordship,  and  a  complete  interdict  placed  upon  Dr.  Hook's 
secular  plan.  For  ourselves  we  will  never  consent  to  the  youth 
of  the  country  being  wholly  removed  from  the  influence  of  the 
Church.  There  never  can  be  any  education  worthy  of  the  name 
that  excludes  religion.  All  who  began  with  different  notions, 
such  as  Mr.  Dale,  have  rapidly  altered  their  early  views,  and 
given  up,  as  that  gentleman  did  his  London  University  principle. 
Education  is  a  mighty  popular  subject  with  the  Whigs,  who 
have  always  fancied  tnat  they  possessed  a  pecuUar  panacea  for 
the  people  in  this  particular.  We  rejoice  that  our  Christian  pre- 
late shows  himself  above  the  mean  views  of  sordid  advance- 
ment, and  enunciates  the  truth  as  boldly  as  convincingly.  Having 
now  glanced  rapidly  over  the  leading  topics  of  this  important 
Charge,  we  shall  simply  restate,  that  if  our  Church  be  weak,  it 
can  be  such  only  by  tne  want  of  all  possible  management.  There 
never  existed  such  a  body  of  Anglican  clergy  as  at  the  present 
moment,  and  in  particular  in  the  metropolis.  Their  great  ad- 
vances in  every  accomplishment  of  learning  and  civilization  are 
becoming  daily  more  and  more  pre-eminent.  But  this  body  of 
men,  like  the  high  breed  of  Arabian  steeds,  require  to  be 
chained  to  the  car  of  intelligence  and  kindness,  to  be  tended 
gently  and  warily.  They  cannot  stand  the  chill  of  neglect  and 
rude  repulse,  but  must  be  fully  served  and  nobly  caressed. 
There  must  ever  exist  in  the  breast  of  every  pious  churchman 
more  than  even  filial  regard  to  his  bishop,  and  this  should  be  met 
by  a  correspondent  sentiment  in  the  spiritual  Father.  It  is  useless 
to  imagine  that  the  children  will  respect  those  that  do  not  see 
to  their  welfare  and  livelihood,  and  as  a  bishop  is  shielded  from 
these  cares  himself,  he  ought,  conscious  of  such  advantages,  to 
be  equally  ready  to  confer  them  on  his  children  in  the  faith. 
The  elder  clergy  ought  never  to  be  passed  over  without  due 
consideration,  and  the  younger,  when  remarkable  men,  can  be 
disposed  of,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Church,  in  positions 
demanding  extraordinary  exertions.  Above  all,  a  heartening  of 
the  established  clergy  seems  required;  and  this  can  only  be 
effected  by  his  Grace  the  Primate  and  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
London  promoting  men  of  long  service  and  great  learning  and 
piety  on  public  grounds  alone,  and  by  the  utter  rejection  of 
any  influences  but  those  purely  religious.  Such  must  be  the 
future  system.  Alliance  with  a  nobleman  or  a  bishop  must 
cease  to  be  esteemed  a  claim  for  promotion.  A  bishop  must 
be  content  to  act  on  public  grounds,  and  not  on  private  repre- 
sentation. Patrons  must  ded  with  their  preferment  in  a  similar 
manner ;  the  Chancellor  ought  to  be  restricted  in  his  patronage, 
or  to  be  compelled  to  give  it  in  the  diocese  where  it  is  situated. 
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and  the  local  clergy  should  be  first  considered  by  all  the  above 
authorities.  This  would  restore  much  of  that  genuine  and  hearty 
sympathy  at  present  nearly  defunct,  but  anciently  existing  be- 
tween her  patrons  and  the  Church.  We  do  not  say  it  would  do 
all,  and  we  doubt  not  the  true  churchman  will  do  his  devoir  gal- 
lantly under  all  circumstances ;  but,  like  the  knights  of  old,  he 
reauires  earthly  meed  as  well  as  heavenly.  The  mingled  yam 
of  life  is  so  twisted,  that  it  requires  warp  as  well  as  woof,  and 
few  high  spirits  have  survived  the  deadly  nightshade  of  neglect. 
There  must  be  the  telum  through  which  the  laborious  shuttle  is 
to  pass,  there  must  be  the  material  for  reliance  and  labour,  there 
must  be  that  soul-encouragement  and  that  body-encouragement 
that  will  enable  a  man  to  devise,  to  plan,  and  to  perfect  every 
noble  ideal  of  his  heart;  and  to  whom  but  to  the  fathers  of  the 
Church  should  we  look  for  this  encouragement  ?  They  must  be 
disinterested  as  Warham,  with  his  £30  viaticum,  generous  as 
William  of  Wykeham,  munificent  patrons  of  learned  men  like 
Leo,  simple-minded  as  Vincent  de  Paul  and  Xavier,  fervid  as 
Luther,  gentle  as  Cranmer,  and  mind-attuned  to  eveiy  excellency 
like  Philip  Melancthon.  If  they  be  thus  soul-possessed  with 
spiritual  excellences,  we  fear  not  that  they  will  prove  the  re- 
proval  of  iniquity,  like  that  Church  of  old  that  by  its  self-deny- 
mg  spirit  converted  the  earth  to  a  faith  of  sufiering  and  restraint, 
from  one  of  aggression  and  indulgence.  But  the  bishops 
must  now  be  equal  to  the  occasion ;  they  must  now  cease  to  be 
mean-spirited,  peculative,  nepotic,  worldly,  and  ambitious,  and 
must  learn  the  simple  graces  of  primitive  generosity,  the  value 
of  heavenly  things ;  like  their  Master,  they  must  own  that  links 
of  blood  are  not  so  near  to  them  as  ties  of  duty  to  that  Lord ; 
that  the  Church  is  His  body,  and  the  meanest  churchman  a 
member  of  the  same ;  giving  up  worldly  ambition,  they  must 
covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts  of  that  increase  from  above,  that 
is  daily  and  hourly  bestowed  upon  every  one  who  serveth  God 
duly  in  his  vocation  and  ministry. 
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Art.  XIII. — An  Alphabet  of  Illustrated  Geography  and  HydrO" 
graphy^  elucidated  throughout^  in  the  minutest  Detail,  by  means 
of  between  two  and  three  thousand  Sectional  Maps,  Sfc,  Sfc,  By 
James  Mangles,  Commander,  B.  N. 

The  entire  title  and  a  specimen  of  the  proposed  work  of  Captain 
Mangles  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  our  present  number.  The 
Captain's  project  has  cost,  he  informs  us,  ten  years*  labour  to  mature 
and  complete.  It  is  to  give  in  one  large  and  comprehensive  volume 
the  names  of  about  300,000  places,  the  estimated  number  in  the 
known  world,  arranged  alphabetically,  with  the  province,  country,  or 
division  of  the  globe  in  which  the  name  may  happen  to  be,  with 
latitude  and  longitude ;  and  by  means  of  two  numbers  also  attached, 
a  reference  is  instantly  given  to  another  volume  of  sectional  maps, 
with  a  sectional  index,  and  key  to  the  contents  of  each  and  all.  In 
short,  the  world  is  divided  into  3000  different  pieces,  one  of  the  num- 
bers indicating  the  sectional  map,  in  which  the  name  will  be  found  in 
an  index  of  the  contents  of  the  whole  section,  the  letter  key  enabling 
the  reader  to  place  his  finger  immediately  on  the  point  sought  for. 

We  ourselves  have  long  known  the  want  of  such  a  work.  The  time 
lost  in  searching  for  places  but  little  known,  during  the  late  campaign 
in  the  Punjaub,  was  a  serious  matter  to  many.  We  were  lately  asked 
the  position  of  Wenham  Lake,  of  icy  notoriety ;  sorely  puzzled,  we 
scanned  Arrowsmith's,  Johnston's,  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society's, 
and  Betts'  Atlases  in  vain ;  our  search  was  at  last  rewarded  in  a  lai^ 
and  beautifully  executed  survey  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  lately 
published  in  America,  but  at  the  cost  of  more  than  one  hour  of  va- 
luable time ;  had  we  possessed  a  work  of  Captain  Mangles'  proposed 
calibre,  the  difficulty  would  have  been  overcome,  and  our  curiosity 
satisfied  in  one  minute.  We  give  the  result  in  Captain  Mangles'  own 
energetic  and  manly  style : 

<<  What  a  valuable  book  for  exercising  boys  in  finding  the  position  of  places ! 
What  a  book  for  emigrants,  wherever  they  may  be  going;  what  a  book  for  every 
merchant  ship, — ^the  very  harbours  alone  would,  for  our  500  yachts,  be  invalua- 
ble !  *  What  a  book  for  the  army  or  the  navy,  from  the  highest  class  of  officer 
to  the  lowest ! 

*  One  of  the  sectional  charts, — one  hundred  miles  by  eighty,  will  navigate  m 
ship  sailing  ten  miles  an  hour  for  ten  hours. 
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<'  When  Lord  Hill  effected  his  celebrated  surprise  of  the  French  at  Arroyo 
del  Molinos>  and  the  despatches  arrived,  what  would  not  then  have  been  the 
interest  attached  to  a  sectional  map  ?  or  during  the  whole  of  the  last  campaign 
of  Napoleon  in  Russia, — how  well  would  these  sectional  maps  have  assisted 
in  tracing  his  career?  one  of  them  being  just  the  very  space  best  suited  to  satisfy 
curiosity,  and  keep  the  attention  riveted  and  concentrated  where  the  interest  lies, 
instead  of  having  to  gaze  on  a  map  of  a  whole  empire^  with  the  attention  dis- 
tracted by  names  in  thousands  and  thousands  scattered  in  every  direction.  In 
one  of  these  sectional  maps,  no  matter  how  lowly  the  village  where  the  monarch 
or  general  of  either  party  had  established  his  head-quarters,  in  an  instant  it 
would  be  found." 

**  Imagine  a  Prussian,  or  any  other  foreigner,  going  to  Eton  and  Windsor,  or 
to  Reading  or  Maidenhead,  and  wishing  to  know  the  relative  position  of  those 
places  to  others  in  their  vicinity,  one  of  our  sectional  maps,  extending  one  hun- 
dred miles  by  eighty,  or  in  other  words,  reaching  from  London  to  Bath,  and 
comprising  forty  miles  on  either  side  the  whole  vray,  will  give  him  a  far  better 
idea  of  the  locality  he  is  interested  about,  than  a  map  of  the  whole  of  England^ 
where  he  must  unfold  Cornwall  as  well  as  Berkshire  or  Buckinghamshire ;  and 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  when  we  refer  to  either  a  chart  or  a  map, 'a  space  of  a 
hundred  miles  by  eighty  will  cover  the  extent  where  our  interest  lies;  and,  more- 
over, our  attention  cannot  at  one  time  be  profitably  riveted  and  fixed  on  a  vrider 
range  of  sea  or  land.  This  example  applies  with  equal  force  to  every  country, 
and  was  recently  tested  by  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  England,  where  one  county 
was  begun,  continued,  and  ended  before  another  was  taken  in  hand.'^ 

The  style  of  "  getting  up"  the  Geographical  Dictibnaries  and  Gazet- 
teers of  former  days  was  somewhat  curious.    It  is  detailed  at  p.  5  :— 

*<The  most  extensive  Gazetteer  of  1827,  in  6  vols,  besides  an  'Introduction* 
of  ninety-seven  pages,  contains  <  Addenda'  descriptive  of  the  'Birmese  empire, 
the  war  in  that  country  having  just  then  terminated ;  and  a  Summary  of  the 
recent  Voyages  and  Travels  in  the  East,  North  America,  and  Africa,'  the  pre" 
vioiu  edition  having  passed  over  '  the  details  of  the  Birman  empire,'  and  many 
other  parts,  as  never  likely  to  be  of  interest. 

''  Hence  in  the  time  of  needy  in  the  hour  of  strife,  during  the  time  when  hosti- 
lities were  actually  carrying  on,  when  information  was  most  required,  we  could 
get  none.  A  village  was  stormed ;  a  town  besieged  ;  the  head-quarters  esta- 
blished here  or  there;  a  treaty  o/" peace  concluded  at  Uie  second  city  in  the  em- 
pire,— ^and  yet  to  find  the  actual  site  of  any  of  these  villages,  towns,  stockades, 
or  even  cities,  or  to  read  one  line  about  any  of  them,  would  have  been  as  hope- 
less a  task  as  to  find  a  place  in  the  moon.  The  details  of  the  whole  empire  were 
passed  over  (when  making  this  selection)  as  a  place  not  worth  one  moment's 
consideration.  What  would  be  the  use  of  writing  about  Birmah  P  Such,  like- 
wise, has  been  the  case  vrith  the  ground  explored  during  the  *  Recent  Voyages 
and  Travels  in  the  East,  North  America,  and  Africa!'  " 

Before  taking  leave  of  Captain  Mangles  and  his  plan,  we  would  de- 
sire to  express  our  opinion  that  he  has  conferred  a  positive  benefit  on 
the  public,  in  liberally  offering  the  results  of  his  labours  gratuitously 
to  the  publishers ;  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  one,  or  a  few  united, 
will  shortly  be  found  with  spirit  enough  to  produce  it  in  a  style 
worthy  of  the  industrious  projector,  and  not  permit  a  national  work 
like  this  to  appear  in  America,  which  is  more  than  likely  if  it  is  not 
appreciated  in  this  country. 
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Art.  XIV. — Surgical^  Mechanical^  and  Medical  Treatment  of  the 
Teethy  including  Dental  Mechanics.  1 39  Illustrations.  By  James 
BobinsoD,  Surgeon-Dentist  to  the  Metropolitan  Hospital,  &c. 
London:  Webster. 

This  is  a  well-written  work  on  the  teeth,  and  contains  many  novel 
views  and  much  original  matter.  The  engravings  are  well  executed, 
and  contribute  greatly  to.  the  elucidation  of  the  subject.  The  author 
divides  his  theme  into  two  parts.  Part  1  embraces  the  mechanical 
and  surgical  department  of  the  dental  art,  the  mode  of  treating  the 
teeth  when  diseased  or  deranged,  of  turning  them  to  the  best  account 
when  partially  decayed,  and  otherwise  of  preserving  them  in  a  healthy 
state.  There  are  some  excellent  suggestions  as  to  the  mode  of  cor- 
recting irregularities  of  the  teeth,  even  in  adults,  which  are  well 
worthy  the  consideration  of  public  speakers.  The  grand  cause  of 
irregularity  Mr.  Bbbinson  seems  to  consider  the  too  early  and  inju- 
dicious extraction  of  the  first  set,  or  temporary  teeth.  He  describes 
also  some  new  instruments  for  expanding  the  angles  of  the  jaws. 
Chapter  vii.  is  devoted  to  the  colour  of  the  teeth,  which  the  author 
believes  afford  a  test  of  the  existence  of  consumption  and  scrofula 
in  the  constitution.  He  therefore  suggests  the  propriety  of  having  all 
children's  teeth  examined,  to  detect  these  hereditary  diseases.  This 
view  has  certainly  the  merit  of  originality,  and  is  somewhat  supported 
by  analogies  of  what  has  been  already  established  by  the  consent  of 
the  medical  world.    The  author's  observations  are  thus  expressed : — 

**  The  teeth  of  consumptive  and  scrofulous  persons  have  either  a  beautiful 
crystalline  appearance,  and  are  of  a  whiteness  almost  resembling  alabaster ;  or 
of  a  clear  pearly  character,  with  the  enamel  slightly  tinged  with  blue ;  or  fre- 
quently of  a  very  pale  yellow  or  orange  colour,  particularly  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  disease.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  colour  of  the  teeth  is  changed,  and 
the  osseous  structure  becomes  softer  and  darker,  approaching  a  deep  yellow. 
Still  later  on  again,  when  death  is  at  hand,  the  structure  of  the  teeth  is  afiected 
in  proportion,  both  in  colour  and  density.  In  those  cases  where  I  have  had 
opportunities  of  examining  teeth  recently  extracted  from  the  mouth  of  a  person 
who  has  died  of  consumption,  and  have  made  sections  of  them,  I  have  found 
them  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  disease,  and  contradistinguished  from  those 
of  persons  who  have  died  of  other  diseases ;  inasmuch  as  complete  softening  has 
taken  place,  the  bone  resembling  decayed  sponge  in  texture,  and  being  of  a 
darkish  orange  colour ;  while  in  non-consumptive  teeth,  the  bone  was  of  a  lightish 
grey,  without  any  change  having  taken  place  in  density  of  structure.  Observa^ 
tions,  however,  have  not  hitherto  been  made  till  the  disease  was  confirmed,  and 
the  patient  beyond  hope  of  recovery ;  although  I  am  well  persuaded,  that  the 
dental  symptoms  may  be  used  as  means  of  detecting  the  latent  seeds  of  consump- 
tion or  scrofula.'' 

Part  2  comprises  a  succinct  account  of  mechanical  dentistry, 
or  the  art  of  forming  artificial  teeth,  and  fixing  them  in  the  mouth. 
This,  doubtless,  will  be  considered  the  more  valuable  part  of  the 
work  by  the  dental  student  and  general  practitioner,  and  the  more  so, 
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AS  it  is,  we  believe,  the  only  treatise  on  the  subject  published  in  this 
country.  By  perusing^  it  the  public  will  be  enlightened  as  to  the 
tricks  of  trade,  and  taught  how  to  secure  pure  metal  for  their  golden 
guineas. 

It  is  altogether  a  valuable  work,  and  requires  no  recommendation 
from  us  to  be  justly  appreciated. 


Art,  XV. — History  of  the  Punjab^  and  of  the  Bise,  Progress^ 
and  Present  Condition  of  the  Sect  and  Mition  of  the  Sikhs, 
In 2  vols.    London:  Allen,  1846. 

Thb  work  before  us  is  anonymous,  but  the  statements  given  in  it  have 
received  careful  revision  from  one  of  our  ablest  Indian  scholars,  and 
therefore  may  be  in  the  main  relied  on  as  authentic.  In  fact,  Cap- 
tain Murray  and  Major  Lawrence  have  furnished  a  large  portion  of 
the  details.  Our  readers  will  find  the  early  history  of  the  Punjaub 
sufficiently  given  for  most  common  purposes  in  vol.  7,  p.  509,  of  this 
Beview,  and  we  shall  consequently  not  deal  with  this  work  with  the 
same  serial  detail,  as  we  have  done  recently  in  the  case  of  Lieutenant* 
Colonel  Steinbach,  but  simply  extract  such  information  as  is  pecu- 
liar to  this  production.  Amid  many  points,  the  navigation  of  the 
rivers  of  the  Punjaub  by  the  natives  is  extremely  curious,  and  we 
give  the  following  in  illustration  of  it  :— 

**  The  native  vessels  used  upon  these  rivers  are  rude,  but  they  are  not  ill- 
adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of  their  navigation.  They  differ  rather  in  size  than 
in  construction  upon  the  several  streams.  The  zohmk,  the  nawuk,  and  the 
dandahf  are  nearly  all  flat-bottomed,  and  though  elumsily  formed,  are  strong  and 
safe.  The  first,  used  mostly  upon  the  Indus,  is  square-built,  fore  and  aft, 
rounded  at  both  ends ;  the  burthen  from  forty  to  fifty  tons,  and  carries  no  sail. 

**  The  nawuk  and  dondah  are  found  principally  upon  the  Chenab  and  the 
Sutlej ;  they  have  pointed  bows  and  stems  vtrhere  the  navigation  of  the  Jelum 
commences;  the  boats  are  large,  the  planks  being  put  together  with  great 
nicety,  but  they  have  no  sails.  The  boats  of  the  Sutlej  and  Beas  are  flat- 
bottomed,  shaped  like  a  snuffers-tray,  with  a  high  projecting  peak,  and  from 
five  to  twelve  tons  burthen.  Their  make  is  clumsy;  not  a  nail  is  used  in  their 
construction^  but  they  are  admirably  adapted  for  passage-boats,  and  cannot  be 
upset.  For  long  trips,  there  are  the  Inaus  boats,  which  are  better  built,  and 
not  only  navigate  safely  to  the  very  mouth  of  the  river,  but  have  comfortable 
cabins  for  passengers.  These  boats  have  one  huge  sail,  with  bamboos  tied 
together  for  yards,  which  is  hoisted  when  the  wind  is  fair.  But  the  main 
dependence  is  upon  the  force  of  the  current  in  descending,  and  the  track-rope 
upwards  is  drawn  by  the  boatmen  (called  mullahs^ — the  Ganges  boatmen  are 
called  dandi$)f  a  fine-looking,  hard-working  class  of  Mussulmans.  The  natives 
resort  to  more  simple  modes  of  crossing  the  rivers  of  the  Punjab,  upon 
inflated  buffalo  and  sheep  skins,  the  mouth  of  v^hich  is  sown  up,  and  the  legs 
made  air-tight  below  the  knee  and  hock-joints,  so  that  the  figure  of  the  aninml 
is  somewhat  preserved,  and  they  are  thus  easily  carried.  Bumes  says,  be  has 
seen  upon  the  Indus,  '  a  man  with  his  wife  and  children  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream;  the  father  on  a  skin,  dragging  his  family  seated  upon   reeds, — their 
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clothes  and  chattels  forming  a  bundle  for  the  head/  Much  art  is  required  to 
use  these  air  bags ;  Lieutenant  Wood  nearly  lost  his  life  in  attempting  to 
bestride  a  mussuk."  (vol.  1.  p.  19.) 

Our  readers  must  be  cautioned  as  to  the  general  character  of  the 
population  of  this  country.  Persons  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  Sikhs 
are  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  country,  whereas,  in  reality,  they 
form  little  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  population.  *'  It  is  astonish- 
ing,*' says  Major  Lawrence,  **  how  seldom  a  Sikh  is  met  in  what  is 
called  the  Sikh  territory."  The  hilly  provinces  of  this  country  are 
inhabited  by  Thibetans  and  Cashmerians.  The  plains  by  Patans, 
descendants  of  Afighaims,  by  Jats  and  Cathis.  The  Sikhs  do  not 
exceed  500,000  throughout  the  Punjaub.  At  the  present  day,  there 
exist  no  traces  of  the  progress  of  Alexander  through  this  country, 
though  his  march  has  been  easily  identified  from  the  unchanging 
features  of  oriental  landscape.  Seleucus,  to  whom  fell  Babylon  after 
this  hero's  death,  is  supposed  to  have  crossed  the  Sutlej.  Antiochus 
the  Great  invaded  India,  b.  c.  206.  He  favoured  if  he  did  not  adopt 
the  Buddhist  opinions.  Eucratides,  a  Baktrian  monarch,  invaded 
India  and  annexed  the  Punjaub  to  his  dominions.  At  his  death  his 
empire  is  supposed  to  have  been  broken  up  into  independent  king- 
doms, and  one  of  these,  ruled  over  by  Menander  and  Apollodorus,  is 
supposed  to  have  included  in  it  the  Punjaub.  There  are  extant 
Greek  coins  that  exhibit  a  list  of  kings,  imagined  to  be  rulers  over 
the  Punjaub.  Mithridates  I.,  a  Parthian  monarch,  after  the  death 
of  Eucratides,  is  thought  to  have  conquered  the  country,  and  hence, 
probably,  coins  of  Parthian  princes  have  also  been  found  within  it. 
Scythian  rulers  succeeded,  who  were  followed  by  the  Kadphire- dy- 
nasty. Here  too  coins  aid  us,  and  enable  us  to  distinguish  clearly 
between  the  Greek  and  Hindoo.  The  Kunerki  dynasty  succeeded,  and 
here  also  we  are  not  without  this  steady  guide.  The  Rajepoots  ap- 
pear after  this  to  have  held  the  country,  and  the  Muhammedan  invasion 
of  the  same  Colonel  Tod  has  fixed  at  a.  d.  685,  from  native  records. 
In  the  splendid  days  of  Muhammedanism,  the  celebrated  Haroun- 
al-Kashid,  in  apportioning  his  dominions  among  his  sons,  gave  Al- 
Mamoun,  the  second  son,  Sinde  and  Hindiistaun.  But  the  Muham- 
medans  did  not  hold  possession,  since,  in  850,  Sinde  was  the  only 
province  enjoyed  by  the  grandson  of  Haroun.  Mahmoud  of 
Ghuznee  needs  no  comment  from  us.  Twelve  times  did  he  invade 
India,  and  no  one  who  has  visited  Scotland  or  India,  can  forget 
the  proceedings  of  Knox  in  the  one,  and  Mahmoud  in  the  other. 
Ghengis  Khan,  with  his  Monguls,  after  desolating  the  Muhammedan 
empires  in  1240,  plundered  the  Punjaub  up  to  Lahore.  The  Tatars, 
under  Timur,  who  was  proclaimed  emperor  of  India,  reached  even  to 
Jummoo,  north  of  Lahore.  Timiw  left  the  government  of  the  Pun- 
jaub to  Khizr  Khan,  a  Syud.  At  the  death  of  Shah  Mahmoud  in 
1414,  he  seized  on  the  throne  of  Delhi,  affecting  to  hold  it  for  the 
iron  king.  One  of  the  successors  of  Khizr  Khan  had  occasion  to 
obtain  the  aid  of  Bheilol,  king  of  Lahore,  and  secured  it  by  the 
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cession  of  the  Punjaub  and  other  territories.  This  monarch  founded 
the  djmasty  of  Lodi.  Under  the  reign  of  Ibrahim  Lodi,  a  successor  of 
Bheilol,  Dowlut  Khan  Lodi,  of  an  Affghaun  family,  being  compelled 
by  his  tyranny  to  revolt,  called  in  the  aid  of  the  well-known  Baber, 
king  of  Ferghana,  who  claimed  the  Punjaub  by  descent  from  Timur. 
The  success  of  this  invasion  is  well  known,  as  also  its  consequences 
by  the  subsequent  march  of  this  monarch  to  Delhi  and  Agra.  "  He 
was  the  founder  of  a  line  of  kings,"  says  Elphinstone,  "  under  whom 
India  rose  to  the  highest  pitch  of  prosperity,  and  out  of  the  ruins  of 
whose  empire  all  the  existing  states  in  that  country  are  composed." 
He  commenced  his  reign  in  1526.  In  the  sixteenth  century  arose 
the  celebrated  Nanuk,  the  founder  of  the  Sikh  sect.  He  practised 
great  austerities,  and  by  his  abstraction  on  things  divine,  gained 
great  influence  over  his  followers.  His  tomb  is  still  frequented  by 
many  pilgrims,  and  his  garments  shown  as  a  relic.  He  attempted  a 
medium  between  Muhammedanism  and  Hinduism.  The  word  Sikh 
is  derived  from  "  Sicsha,"  implying  "  disciple,"  which,  in  Punjaub 
has  become  Sikh.  Guru  Govind  is  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ten 
spiritual  guides,  which  the  Sikhs  held  they  were  to  have,  the  last  and 
the  most  daring  of  the  decemvirate.  He  conferred  on  his  followers 
the  epithet  of  '*  Singh,"  or  "  Lion,"  giving  his  followers  equal  dis- 
tinction with  the  proud  Rajepoots,  who  had  the  same  title.  He 
was  a  military  chief,  and  appears  to  have  entirely  varied  from  the 
views  of  Nanuk.  He  was  a  worshipper  of  the  sword  iii  act,  as  well 
as  fact.  He  threw  off  all  vassalage  to  the  emperor  of  Delhi,  but 
after  feats  of  extraordinary  valour  failed  in  this  attempt,  and  died  in 
1708,  it  is  supposed,  having  lived  to  see  nearly  the  total  ruin  of  his 
family,  his  country,  and  his  sect.  He  was  a  bold  chief,  who  even 
dared  to  write  to  Aunmgzebe :  '*  You  make  Hindoos  Muhammedans, 
and  are  justified  by  your  laws ;  now  I,  on  a  principle  of  self-preser- 
vation, which  is  superior  to  all  laws,  will  make  Muhammedans 
Hindoos.  You  may  rest  in  fancied  security ;  but  beware,  for  I  will 
teach  the  sparrow  to  strike  the  eagle  to  the  ground."  The  Sikhs, 
however,  from  the  fortunate  distractions  of  the  Mussulman  empire, 
were  rallied  under  Banda,  the  friend  and  devoted  follower  of  Govind, 
and  have  gradually  since  then  assumed  the  character  of  a  military 
nation.  Banda  himself,  however,  suffered  the  most  fearful  horrors 
conceivable.  He  and  his  followers  being  compelled  to  yield  to 
superior  force  after  a  martial  resistance,  suffered  the  consequences 
of  their  daring.  This  chief  himself,  with  740  Sikhs  besides,  were 
executed  at  Delhi.  Seven  days  did  the  executions  continue.  Banda 
was  reserved  for  the  last.  He  was  shown  in  an  iron  cage,  clad  in 
a  robe  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  a  scarlet  turban,  and  an  executioner 
standing  near  him  with  a  drawn  sword.  Around  him  was  the  mad- 
dening spectacle  of  the  heads  of  his  devoted  followers  on  pikes.  At 
the  moment  of  his  execution  his  infant  son  was  placed  in  his  lap, 
and  he  was  ordered  to  cut  its  throat.  On  his  refusal,  the  child 
was  butchered  before  him,  and  its  little  heart  cast  in  his  face.     His 
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flesh  was  then  torn  by  red-hot  pincers,  and  thus  he  expired,-^to  the 
Sikhs  a  martyr,  to  the  Mussuhnaos  a  malefactor.  He  and  Govind 
seem  totally  to  have  departed  from  the  principles  of  Nanuk. 

The  proceedings  from  this  time  having  been  previously  ^ven,  to  the 
reign  of  Bunjeet  Singh  and  his  successors,  we  shall  now  only  glance 
at  such  portions  of  the  details  as  are  not  given  in  previous  books, 
and  add  the  more  recent  information  which  this  work  communicates. 
Amid  the  other  excesses  of  Bunjeet,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that 
he  should  ever  have  placed  in  the  coinage  the  name  of  lus  fevourite 
mistress,  Mora.  He  was,  however,  stained  with  every  vice  of  s^i- 
suality,  and  did  acts  over  which  humanity  must  ever  mourn  as  the 
shame  of  our  race.  The  manner  in  which  he  obtained  from  Shah 
Shuja  the  famous  diamond,  the  Koh-i«Nur,  or  ^^  Hill  of  Light,"  was 
worse  than  open  robbery.  Shah  Shuja  came,  unhappily  for  hunself, 
to  Lahore,  where  the  diamond  was  demanded  of  him.  Bunjeet  first 
tried  starvation  on  Shah  Shuja  and  his  family.  This  not  succeeding, 
food  was  supplied,  and  threats  administered.  The  Shah  denied  that 
he  had  it  in  his  possession,  but  the  Sikh  outwearied  him.  The 
description  of  its  delivery  is  very  graphic. 

^*  Accordingly,  on  the  first  of  June,  Bunjeet  waited  on  the  Shah,  with  a  few 
attendants,  to  receive  it.  He  was  received  by  the  exiled  prince  with  much 
dignity,  and  both  being  seated,  a  pause  and  solemn  silence  ensued,  which  con- 
tinued for  nearly  an  hour.  Runjeet  then,  getting  impatient^  whispered  to  one 
of  his  attendants  to  remind  the  Shah  of  the  object  of  his  coming.  No  answer 
was  returned,  but  the  Shah,  with  his  eves  made  the  signal  to  an  eunuch,  who 
retired,  and  brought  in  a  small  roll,  which  he  set  down  on  the  carpet  at  equal 
distance  between  the  chiefs.  Bunjeet  desired  Bbooanee  Das  to  unfold  the  roll, 
when  the  diamond  was  exhibited  and  recognised,  and  the  Sikh  immediately 
retired  with  his  prize  in  hand."  (vol.  ii.  p.  14.) 

This  diamond  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  is 
nearly  an  inch  and  a-half  in  length,  and  rises  half  an  inch  from  its 
gold  setting.  Nadir  Shah  took  it  from  Delhi,  where  it  once  shone 
on  the  celebrated  peacock  throne.  Ahmed  Shah  Alkali  obtained  it 
in  the  pillage  of  Nadir  Shah's  tent,  after  his  assassination.  The 
sketch  of  Bunjeet's  general,  Avitabile,  in  this  work  is  admirable.  The 
reckless  Neapolitan,  half-savage  half-sage,  is  well  delineated.  Few 
acts  of  human  life  required  more  heroism  than  to  pass  a  few  days 
with  Bunjeet  Singh.  When  persons,  such  as  Lord  Auckland,  for  ex- 
ample, were  not  favoured  with  hot  brandy  and  pearls,  Bunjeet  produc- 
ed a  raisin  wine  with  pearls  ground  in  it,  as  strong  as  aquafortis.  From 
this  beverage,  which  he  always  administered  himself,  Bunjeet  would 
not  allow  any  one  to  pass  the  cup  unquafifed,  insisting  that  even  the 
Governor-general  should  drink  an  entire  bumper  of  it  to  the  very 
dr^.  The  only  food  given  at  these  excesses  consisted  of  fat  quails, 
says  Mr.  Osborne,  "  stuffed  with  spices,  and  the  only  drink  was  this 
liquid  fire."  Nothing  could  exceed  the  horror  that  Bunjeet  enter- 
tained of  death.  The  nearer  it  approached,  the  more  earnest  grew 
his  gifts  to  fakirs,  to  Brahmins,  to  shrines.    Jagers,  elephants,  even 
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his  beloved  steeds,  pearls,  gems,  all  went, — the  very  jewels  that  Eng- 
land had  presented  him,  to  obtain  a  few  moments  of  life.     On  the 
day  of  his  death,  Rmijeet  bestowed  in  pious  gifts  a  million  sterling. 
As  the  last  resource,  the  Koh-i-Nur,  *'  the  Hill  of  Light,"  was  sent 
for  to  adorn  the  image  of  Juggernaut.    But  his  successor  represented 
that  a  gem,  which  the  revenues  of  the  empire  could  never  purchase, 
ought  not  to  be  given  to  the  Brahmins.     He  expired,  distributing  to 
the  last  his  gifts,  on  the  27th  June,  1839,  aged  fifty-eight.    Our  pre- 
vious article  describes  the  consequences  on  his  death.   Accounts  since 
seem  to  leave  much  doubt  on  the  manner  of  the  death  of  Shere  Singh, 
as  detailed  therein.    It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  Shere  Singh 
requested  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wolff,  on  his  visit  to  Cashmeer  in  Oc- 
tober 1833,  to  furnish  him  with  a  copy  of  our   New  Testament. 
Where  has  the  worthy  doctor  not  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  book? 
The  well-known  victories  of  Aliwal,  of  Sobraon  and  Ferozeshah,  are 
next  detailed  in  the  work  before  us,  and  a  description  of  Lahore, 
once  the  splendid  abode  of  Aurungzebe  and  the  rival  of  Delhi,  will 
interest  most  readers.     The  Punjaub  may  now  be  considered  as  vir- 
tually a  British  possession ;  in  fact,  has  ceased  to  be  a  distinct  king- 
dom, and  is  now  simply  shrunk  into  the  diminished  sovereignty  of 
Lahore.     An  annual  tribute  is  exacted,  and  the  provinces  of  Cash- 
meer and  Hazarah  are  ceded  as  indemnifications  for  the  war,  all  the 
Doab,  between  the  Beas  and  the  Indus.     Further,  all  territory  south 
of  the  Sutlej  is  also  ceded.     Thus  dismembered  is  the  mighty  empire 
of  Runjeet  Singh,  the  Lion  of  the  Punjaub.  The  assault  was  provoked 
by  the  Sikhs,  it  has  terminated  in  their  utter  discomfiture.     Other 
troubles  may  yet  attend  this  state  of  matters :  rumours  are  rife  that  the 
disturbances  will  be  again  revived,  and  so  youthful  a  sovereign  as 
the  king  of  Lahore  is  not  the  best  adapted  to  calm  them.     All  this 
will  but  render  more  necessary  British  assistance,  until  his  hands 
grow  strong.     Our  treaties  give  us  the  undistiurbed  navigation  of  the 
Indus,  the  Sutlej,  and  its  extensions ;  and  if  ever  empire  was  complete, 
the  Indian,  with  Sinde  as  a  portion  of  it,  appears  so.     The  latter 
acquisitions,  by  which  among  minor  agreeable  points,  the  beautiful 
forms  of  our  ladies  will  be  encircled  in  their  now  British  Gashmeers, 
and  by  which  a  powerful  check  over  the  Affghauns  is  satisfactorily 
held,  will,  we  trust,  lead  to  the  consolidation  of  this  empire  for  un- 
told ages. 


Art.  XVI.— I%^  Horatii:  a  Tragedy.    London:    Smith,  Elder, 

and  Co.  1846. 

Thb  poem  before  us,  although  the  subject  scarcely  conunands  much 
novel  interest  after  the  splendid  efforts  of  Comeille,  however  revived 
by  Rachel,  is  yet  one  that  we  consider  well  deserving  of  consideration 
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from  certain  merits  of  its  own.  It  is  a  pity  that  these  are  greatly  ob- 
scured by  some  very  trashy  prose  and  attempts  at  humour,  in  which 
quality  Uie  author  is  eminently  deficient.  It  is  a  ftirther  pity  that 
persons  write  Greek  and  Roman  tragedies,  in  utter  ignorance  of  such 
ordinary  points  as  the  method  of  addressing  even  the  most  exalted 
personages  of  their  land  in  those  countries.  Thus,  for  example,  we 
have  in  this  tragedy  one  of  the  Horatii  addressed  as  ^'  Worthy  Matter 
Marcus ;"  now  as  the  most  exalted  individuals  of  that  nation,  were 
addressed  simply  by  their  name,  without  any  possible  addition  of  this 
description,  which  the  slaves  Terence  and  Plautus  would  certainly 
not  have  omitted,  such  efforts  as  that  before  us  are  valueless  as  ex- 
onplars  of  life  and  manners  in  these  countries ;  whereas  the  Drama, 
the  positive  exhibitor  of  action  wherever  extant,  ought  not  to  fail  in 
these  distinctive  characters  of  a  people.  But  if  persons  seek  for  a 
less  critical  character  of  Tragedy,  they  have  in  that  before  us  very 
powerful  exemplifications  of  the  human  feelings,  that  belong  to  all 
places  and  to  all  times.  In  the  grander  details,  this  poem  is  not 
deficient,  although  it  fails  awfully  in  the  scholar-like  trim,  and  in 
the  intuition  of  a  Yisconti  or  a  Birch  as  to  classic  imagery,  peculiar 
habits,  and  distinctive  language.  It  is  further  most  carelessly  com- 
posed, unhappy  Priscian's  head  being  broken  in  repeated  places. 

To  detail  the  story  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  would  be  too  much 
for  the  patience  of  our  readers ;  but  there  is  one  point  in  that  story 
hit  most  happily,  we  conceive,  by  the  writer  of  this  tragedy,  in  re- 
presenting the  victorious  issue  of  the  contest  as  the  result  of  the  reluc- 
tance of  Metius  Curiatius  to  injure  the  Horatii  from  love  to  their 
sister.  He  consequently  receives  wounds,  but  gives  few  or  none  in 
return  ;  and  his  generosity  is  met  by  downright  brutality  on  the  part 
of  the  victorious  Marcus  Horatius.  The  difficulties  that  encompass 
him,  from  his  duty  to  Alba  and  his  love  to  Horatia,  are,  we  think, 
well  conceived  and  boldly  expressed ;  and  the  final  scene  between 
Horatia  and  Marcus,  as  he  returns  from  the  strife  arrayed  with  the 
scarf  which  she  had  given  to  her  lover,  is  as  striking  as  any  recent 
effort  of  tragic  art.  We  subjoin  the  speech  of  Metius  before  the 
battle,  in  illustration  of  the  above  remarks,  further  objecting  to  many 
liberties  of  style,  awkward  contractions,  and  occasionally  to  some 
vulgarity  in  the  writer : 

^  Metius,  Cousins  of  Rome,  sometime  play-fellows ! 
I  do  beseech  ye  hearken  to  my  words. 
And  give  them  credit  for  sincerity. 
Most  heartily  it  grieves  this  soul  o'  mine, 
That  being  that  we  are  by  nat'ral  ties, 
By  personal  friendship  and  past  intercourse, 
And  other  cause  not  utterable  here. 
We  this  day  meet  upon  such  hostile  sort. 
Would  that  the  fates  had  planned  it  otherwise  ! 
But  since  they  do  compel  me  to  the  deed, 
I'd  have  ye  know  the  mood  wherein  I  fight. 
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I  fight  you  from  necessity,  not  choice ; 
I  fight  ye  as  l*d  fight  bone  of  my  bone. 
Flesh  of  my  flesh.     I  fight  ye  grudgingly : 
No  coward  e'er  went  against  a  foe 
With  more  reluctance  (though  from  other  cause) 
Than  I  'gainst  you  to-day.     I  seek  no  fame, 
No  personal  honour,  and  no  self-renown. 
To  spare  your  lives,  I'd  let  ye  hew  me  down 
Without  a  counter-thrust,  were  what's  at  stake 
Mine  own,  and  not  my  country's.     If  you  fall, 
(Which  be  as  Heav'n  decrees,)  I'll  do  my  best 
To  stead  those  left  behind  and  dear  to  ye, 
And  get  them  gentle  handling.     If  I  fall. 
Do  ye  likewise  for  me.    Now,  I  beseech  you, 
Let  us  embrace  as  kinsmen, — lovingly. 
Let  us  forget  past  animosities, 
All  paltry  and  all  puerile  dislikes. 
If  ever  such  did  in  our  souls  find  place, 
And  let  us  fight  and  fall  in  charity 
One  t'wards  the  other."  (p.  73.) 
r; 

,  Equally  characteristic  is  his  address  to  the  Alban  people : — 

"Friends!  fellow  Albans !  and  good  countrymen  1 
Albeit  these  your  doubts  go  near  to  move 
Tlie  restive  temper  that  I  got  at  birth, 
I  will  not  quarrel  with  ye ;  but  with  patience 
IVe  leam'd  to  think  that  patience  more  becomes 

^  We  human-kind, — we  things  of  flesh  and  blood, 

it  Than  hot  and  haughty  bearing,  though  the  world 

;:  The  latter  more  esteems.     Hear  me,  my  friends : 

, ..  If  you  to-day  do  want  a  thorough  hero, — 

'^  So  thorough,  that  he  chuckles  while  he  fights, 

So  eaten  up  of  selfish  lust  of  fame 

^^^  That  he'd  not  be  withheld  for  all  the  world 

t  "^  From  such  a  chance  of  getting  glorified, 

\>?  Why,  you  are  like  in  me  to  miss  your  man  ; 

^;  But,  if  you  are  content 

^«  To  have  a  man  who,  though  against  his  will, 

/  Will  fight  his  best  because  he's  bound  to  do't, 

^  One  that  hath  ever  had  a  spotless  fame 

'^^  As  a  stout  soldier,  and  a  dauntless  man, 

^^  Why  here  I  am  the  office  to  assume. 

Now  say,  my  countrymen,  do  you  accept, 

Or,  doubting  me,  reject  my  services  ?"        (p.  75.) 

The  fight  being  supposed  to  be  seen  from  the  stage,  oflfers  a  fine 
dramatic  development  of  the  feelings  of  Horatia,  while  the  circum- 
stances of  it  are  recounted  by  an  aged  Roman.  After  two  of  the  Ro- 
man champions  have  perished,  and  she  learns  that  the  third  only 
survives,  her  favourite  brother  Marcus,  she  exclaims, 

"  HaraticL,  {kneeling.)  Ye  gracious  powers  I 
Will  ye  look  on  and  see  this  butchery  ? 
Will  ye  allow  the  creatures  of  your  hands 
To  blast  each  other  thus  ? — Forbid  it,  Heaven  ! 
VOL.  VIII. — NO.  II.  .  2  L 
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My  gallant  Marcus  1— Marcus,  my  belored !  > 

What  two  upon  thee, — it  is  woful  odds. 

O  they  will  kill  thee— yea,  they  will;  they  must. 

0  spare  his  life,  ye  gods !     0  spare  his  life. 

Spare  him  that  was  my  mother's  chiefest  joy. 

And  my  younff  childhood's  champion  1    Spare,  0  spare 

My  mother's  darling,  and  mr  sire's  pride ! 

[hud  ifumtsfrom  the  Albans^  with  rgfroachfid 
cries  Jrom  the  Momans, 
Ha !  what  means  this  ? 

B4mani.  Shame !  shame !  Horatius.    He  retreats :  shame  1 — shame ! 

Haratia.  Silence,  ye  brutes !  silence,  blood-thirsty  things, — 
Silence,  I  say.    Why  should  he  not  retreat? 
Marcus  Horatius !     Marcus ! — ^brother ! — brother ! 
Come  from  the  lists : — come  out.    Ne'er  mind,— come  out. 
Oh  t  he  heeds  not  my  Toice.    None  heed  me, — none. 
Thc»e  shouts  drovm  all.     Hark ! — hark !  [th(mts  renewed. 

Now,  now  they  hew  him  down,^-both  on  him,  both ! 
Death  !  if  thou  hast  a  grain  of  pi^  in  thee, 
Take  me  from  out  this  world  !     Ha,  gods !  what  now  P 

\$houtt  by  the  Romans,**    (p.  77.) 

The  well-known  sequel,  in  which  her  lover  and  brother  are  op- 
posed, and  the  antagonistic  feelings  of  her  heart  at  that  moment,  are 
admirably  given : — 

'*Hor.  {suddenly  kneelkg,)  Hear  me,  ye  gods !  hear  me,  ye  occupiers 
O'  the  realms  above  our  heads  1 
Suddenly  from  out  their  nostrils  withdraw 
The  breath  of  life  ;  strike  them  both  dead  !  both !  both ! 
Let  neither  win,  but  Both  drop  dead  at  once. 
Into  the  regions  of  the  shadow  of  death 
Plunge  them  together  instantaneously  I 
Awful  may  be  3ie  prayer,  I  pray  it  still, 
That  neither  may  the  horrid  triumph  get. 
Unto  the  shades  with  both ! 
Let  sudden  death  leap  on  them  I  let  it  come 
By  plague,  by  pestilence,  by  sudden  fire, 
By  the  fork'd  lightning  or  the  thunderbolt ; 
By  some  dread  means  ye  have  at  your  high  call, 
Flash  on  'em  sudden,  simultaneous  death. 
And  let  them  drop  co-corpses  to  the  earth ! 

[tumuUuous  shouts  of  triumph  from  Rome,**    (p.  78.) 

After  reproaching  her  brother  for  his  slaughter  of  her  lover,  the 
following  scene  ensues  :— 

**  Marcus.  Art  thou  my  sister  ? 

Horatia,  Kinsman-slaught'rer,  no. 
No,  no,  no,  no !     Oh  !  lei  that  syllable 
Peal  through  the  vaults  of  heav'n,  stun  the  earth, 
And  echo  through  the  regions  of  the  tombs. 
Hear  it,  ye  nations  of  the  realms  above  I 
Hear  it,  ye  dwellers  on  thb  globe  of  blood ! 
Hear  it,  pale  population  of  the  graves ! 
(Oh !  how  I  travail  with  this  mighty  curse.) 
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Hear,  Hea?en  !  hear.  Earth ! 

Be  witness  sun,  and  moon,  and  starry  sky, 

Witness  ye  trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  senseless  stones ! 

Witness  all  living  and  unliving  things, 

Ye  folk  around  !  and  witness,  too,  ye  dead ! 

Bear  witness  with  one  compound  voice,  that  I 

Eternally  abjure  my  sisterhood ; 

That  neither  here,  nor  in  the  world  to  come, 

Alive  or  dead,  a  living  soul  or  corpse, 

Absent  nor  present,  near  nor  far  away, 

At  home,  abroad,  in  life,  in  death,  in  youth, 

Ay,  sickness,  health,  in  sorrow,  or  in  joy, 

Nowhere,  at  no  time,  in  no  smalKst  degree, 

Will  I  be  sister  to  this  thing  of  stone. 

Because  he  did  it  upon  such  a  sort, 

Because  he  revels  tnus  i*  the  result, — 

With  all  my  soul,  with  all  my  heart  and  mind. 

With  all  my  will,  my  power,  and  my  might, 

I  wrench  him  from  my  heart,  and  curse  him,  gods  \ 

Marcui,  Is  this  my  recompense  for  my  brave  deed, 
In  sending  Rome*s  weak  foes  to  their  last  homes  ? 

Horatia.  Don't  swagger  here,  incarnate  pestilence ! 
Thou  husk  of  vanity,  don*t  swagger  here. 
Boast  not  thyself  against  his  memory. 
Peace,  peace,  peace,  peace,  I  say !    Peace,  drunk  ape,  peace ! 
Red  thing !  'twas  love  of  me,  and  e'en  of  thee. 
Unstrung  his  arm,  or  he'd  have  beat  ye  all. 
He  could  have  beaten  forty  thousand  such. 
Ay,  with  one  hand  alone,  unarm'd,  he  could. 
But  that  he  spared  ye  in  his  charity."  (p.  81.) 

The  melancholy  sequel  is  known  to  all,  and  probably  the  above 
extracts  will  sufficiently  prove  that  the  writer  of  the  Horatii  is  not 
deficient  in  the  high  element  of  feeling,  without  which  nothing  great 
or  good  can  exist ;  and  this  forms  a  mighty  portion  of  the  bard,  and 
when  superior  cultivation  and  carefulness  enable  the  writer  to  display 
this  in  genuine  dignity,  and  with  every  artificial  advantage  of  style 
and  acquaintance  with  national  manners  and  habits,  we  doubt  not 
that  we  shall  trace  far  nobler  works  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  the 
Horatii.  We  are  well  aware  every  author  considers  his  first  tragedy 
unrivalled ;  and  so  it  is,  for  it  contains  much  that  no  other  can  ex- 
press ;  but  still  even  "  Die  Rauber,"  with  all  its  wild  imagery  and 
daring  conception,  was  but  an  ebatiche  of  the  then  undeveloped 
powers  of  Schiller. 
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Art.  XVII. — Revelations  of  Auntria.  By  M.  Koubrakiewicz,  Ex- 
Austrian  Functionary.  Edited  by  the  author  of  "The  Bevelations 
of  Russia.'*     In  2  vols.     London:  Newby,  1846. 

Wb  confess  to  a  certain  prejudice  against  this  work,  derived  from  its 
very  appellation,  lowering  the  Austrian  empire  to  a  level  with  its 
barbaric  and  Sclavonic  neighbour,  Russia.  For  ourselves,  we  have 
passed  some  years  in  the  Austrian  capital,  and  have  truly  seen  nothing 
whatever  in  the  internal  regulations  of  that  empire  to  justify  the 
furious  onslaught  which  is  here  made  upon  it.  We  have  no  love  for 
despotism  or  despotic  government :  we  are  free  to  confess  that  these, 
from  their  very  nature,  involve  a  system  of  more  or  less  profound 
obscurity,  of  "espionage,**  and  of  occasionally  easy  but  ever  percep- 
tible servitude.  But  we  were  not  prepared  for  accusations  which, 
if  but  in  a  very  small  degree  true,  would  involve  in  one  general  con- 
demnation all  this  empire's  officers  of  state  as  wholesale  scoundrels 
and  assassins.  This  is  strong  language;  but  our  readers  will  not 
wonder  at  it,  when  they  learn  jthat  tiie  author  of  these  volumes  accuses 
Prince  Mettemich,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Austrian  executive, 
of  invariably  dispatching,  by  poison,  or  whatsoever  murderous  means 
may  appear  expedient,  every  individual  who  may  fall  under  the 
penalty  of  their  displeasure,  and  yet  be  too  well  known  to  be  more 
openly  got  rid  of.     He  says, — 

«  The  Austrian  government  is  master  of  the  art  of  all  kinds  of  poisoning,  and 
no  people  lend  themselves  with  more  sangfroidy  devotion,  and  hdelity  to  simi- 
lar crimes,  tlian  the  Austrian  Germans/'  (vol.  ii.  p.  124.) 

Will  our  readers,  will  any  one,  swallow  these  preposterous  calum- 
nies ?  The  author  of  this  precious  work  is  a  Galician ;  and  since  he 
professes  himself  to  be  an  ex-employe  of  the  Austrian  government,  we 
can  have  very  little  doubt  that  he  has  been  deprived  of  his  office  for 
some  grievous  misconduct,  which  has  induced  him  to  retire  to  exile, 
and  pen  these  outrageous  calumnies  against  his  former  employers. 
We  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  Galicia  ever  has  been  far  less  happy 
than  it  might  be,  under  the  Austrian  sway.  We  shall  most  closely 
investigate  the  judicial  proceedings,  which  will  enter  into  the  real 
.  history  of  the  barbarous  butchering  of  the  Polish  nobility  in  that 
country.  Setting  a  price  on  heads  we  thought  had  passed  from  civi- 
lized commimities,  but  Austria  shows  the  negative  to  this  idea. 
We  know  that  the  Austrian  government  is  compelled  to  watch 
closely  the  movements  of  the  disaffected  population,  as  every  other 
despotic  power  would  be,  if  placed  in  a  similar  position.  We 
have  little  doubt  that  a  great  many  instances  of  petty  oppression,  and 
even  of  needless  cruelty,  can  be  commonly  proved  against  the  go- 
vernment's officers.  This  is  the  curse  of  despotic  empire,  thb  odious 
bureaucracy,  which  fills  the  offices  of  oiur  juries  and  country  justices, 
and  which,  even  under  the  most  paternal  influences  from  above,  never 
fails  to  exasperate  where  it  should  only  check,  and  to  stimula^  into 
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open  insurrection  what  by  wise  management  and  a  little  benevolent 
blindness  migbt  have  been  suffered  to  die  away  into  a  quiet  oblivion. 
The  work  before  us  purports  to  be  "  Revelations  of  Austria,"  and 
yet  it  almost  exclusively  deals  with  Galicia  alone,  although  its  author 
most  absurdly  suggests  that  this  province  should  be  regarded  as  a 
type  of  the  general  condition  of  the  empire.  How  totally  void  of 
even  the  slightest  semblance  of  probability  M.  Koubrakiewicz*s  state- 
ments are  when  he  alludes  to  Austria  Proper,  may  be  inferred  from 
this  one  amusingly  ignorant  assertion : — 

"  In  Austria  there  is  no  aristocracy  that  can  properly  be  so  called.  At  present 
it  is  Metternich,  Schwarzenberg,  Lichtenstein,  and  a  few  others,  who  are  the 
Kaiser's  principal  instruments ;  but  at  their  death  their  children  may  be  nothing 
more  than  beggars,**  (vol.  ii.  p.  57.) 

A  Schwarzenberg' s,  a  Lichtenstein's  children  may  be  nothing  more 
than  beggars !  Two  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  families  in 
Europe !  What  trash  is  this  ?  And  again :  Austria  has  no  aristo- 
cracy. No  aristocracy !  when  for  entire  centuries  the  same  two  or 
three  hundred  families,  with  few  or  no  accessions  to  their  ranks,  have 
for  ever  formed  the  Slite  of  Austrian  society,  and  thronged  the  palace 
halls  of  Vienna!  What,  shall  the  existence  of  an  aristocracy  be 
denied,  which  is  not  only  the  proudest  and  most  exclusive,  but  one  of 
the  wealthiest  in  Europe?  Who,  we  ask  again,  who  is  to  swallow 
these  statements?  In  another  place  a  charge  is  brought  against 
Metternich  for  arriving  at  his  present  high  position  because,  although 
of  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  he  was  not  born  a  prince.  It  is  by 
such  egregious  absurdities  as  these  that  the  author  of  the  work  before 
us  has  repelled  all  sympathy  from  his  narrations  of  Galician  wrongs. 
There  is  much  truth  in  these;  but  we  cannot  in  one  and  the  same 
moment  believe  and  despise  statements  issuing  from  the  same  lips. 
We  are  really  astonished  that  the  author  of  "  Revelations  of  Rus- 
sia," with  whom  this  Review  has  so  frequently  expressed  its  sym- 
pathy, should  have  given  his  countersign  to  such  a  work  as  this. 
There  is  indeed  a  partial  disclaimer  in  his  Preface,  but  this  does  not 
suffice  to  excuse  him.  To  return  to  M.  Koubrakiewicz.  What  can 
we  think  of  the  sense  or  veracity  of  an  author,  who  could  pen  such 
miserable  balderdash  as  the  following : — 

**  There  are  those  who  pretend  "  (the  writer  means  to  imply  that  he  is  amongst 
the  number)  "  that  the  Popes,  Kaisers,  and  Kings,  only  introduced  celibacy  for 
the  priests  in  the  fourteenth  century  in  order  to  stupify,  fanaticise,  and  brutalize 
them,  by  generating  secret  vices ;  and  that  the  use  of  wine  in  the  sacrifice  of  tlie 
mass  was  only  introduced  from  southern  countries  in  order  to  facilitate  the  ex- 
portation of  iJieir  wine,  to  make  commerce  prosper,  and  to  banish  sobriety/' 
(voLii.  p.  20.) 

So  the  Popes  introduced  celibacy  to  stupify  their  clergy,  not  to 
establish  the  supremacy  of  their  spiritual  dominion  over  the  minds  of 
men  ;  and  the  Kings  and  Kaisers  lent  a  helping  hand  to  this  erection 
everywhere  of  an  imperium  in  imperio,  with  the  object  of  brutal- 
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ising  ih»  priesthood.  Extremely  probable !  And  better  still :  the 
rightful  use  of  the  wine  in  the  sacrament,  which  had  been  abused  to 
excess  in  the  days  of  Saint  Paul,  was  introduced  for  the  sake  of 
southern  commerce,  and  to  banish  sobriety !  Can  stupidity  reach  a 
wilder  climax  than  this?  Criticism  were  indeed  lost  upon  such 
stolid  rayings.  In  a  word,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  allegations 
here  brought  against  the  Austrian  government,  their  editor  ought  to 
have  felt  that  Uiey  must  be  scorned  when  introduced  in  connexion 
with  such  absurdities.  In  this  case  there  are  few  men  who  will  have 
inflicted  more  injury  on  Austrian  Poland,  than  this  individual  with 
the  unpronounceable  name  of  Eoubrakiewicz.  We  must  insist  on 
the  production  of  far  more  competent  witnesses,  before  we  involve  in 
one  general  condemnation  many  men  who  have  been  ever  noted 
throughout  Europe  for  private  honour  and  amiability  of  feeling. 


Abt.  XVIIL— JA^  Life  of  a  Beauty :  a  Novel.     By  the  author  of 
"The  Jilt,"  '* Cousin  Geoffrey,"  &c.     London:  Newby,  1846. 

A  CLSVIR,  sketchy,  somewhat  bitter  and  satirical  novel,  which  is 
likely  to  have  much  vogue.  The  author,  or  rather  authoress,  for 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  attributing  this  production  to  some  prac- 
tised female  pen,  certainly  cannot  be  said  to  see  things  "  couleur  de 
roeeJ"  She  draws  a  striking,  and  alas !  too  accurate  delineation  of 
modem  fashionable  life,  in  a  work  which,  both  in  subject  and  treat- 
ment, bears  no  slight  affinity  to  Miss  Pardoe's  very  clever  "  Confes- 
sions of  a  Pretty  Woman,"  reviewed  in  our  number  for  July  last. 
Here,  too,  we  have  a  mother  and  a  daughter,  with  whose  private  his- 
tories we  are  in  succession  favoured.  In  both  cases  the  ladies  are 
beauties,  and  more  or  less  fashionable  beauties.  In  both  cases  they 
are  exposed  to  certain  disagreeables,  resulting  from  the  intervention 
of  unpleasant  Scotch  Mends  and  relations.  In  both  cases  fligh^ 
wives  and  ill-used  husbands  are  introduced,  and  the  same  moral  is 
inculcated, — that  without  strong  religious  principles  to  guide  and 
uphold  her,  a  beauty  in  the  fashionable  world  will  be  sure  to  lead  an 
unhappy  life  herself,  and  make  every  one  else  unhappy  who  is  in  any 
way  connected  with  her.  Perhaps  Miss  Pardoe's  novel  has  more  de- 
cided and  more  continued  intetwt.  "The  Life  of  a  Beauty"  is 
flighty  and  occasionally  ill-natur^ ;  but  it  always  amuses.  If  its 
caricatures  appear  occasionally  rather  too  broad,  they  are  at  least  too 
**  piquant "  to  bore  us,  and  thus  we  soon  run  on  to  the  end  of  the 
three  volumes,  almost  wondering  that  we  should  arrive  so  speedily  at 
the  goal,  but  prepared  perhaps  to  start  anew  on  some  other  novelistic 
course  with  few  hours*  interim ;  for  if  "  The  Life  of  a  Beauty " 
amuses,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  excite,  and  the  sympathy  it  awakens 
is  not  trying  to  delicate  nerves.  Still,  despite  this,  we  have  read  few 
fashionable  novels  written  with  more  purpose,  tact,  and  cleverness 
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than  this  production  from  the  authoress  of  "  Cousin  Geoffrey."  One 
extract  will  we  give  our  readers,  as  a  specimen  of  the  satire  of  this 
work.  Alas !  that,  in  this  instance,  such  satire  should  he  founded  on 
reality  :— 

**  Vami  de  la  MaisonI — an  expressive  name,  and  one  very  appropriate  to 
Colonel  Fitzgeorge,  and  all  those  idle  hangers-on  known  in  common  parlance 
by  the  vulgar  but  appropriate  title  of  cupboard  lovers.  This  ami  de  la  nmiton, 
or  'friend  to  the  house'  and  its  comforts,  its  table,  and  its  fireside,  is  often  the 
worst  of  enemies  to  its  mistress  and  its  master,  and  the  worst  of  bores  to  the 
other  members,  and  the  servants  of  an  establishment.  In  tncnages  where  the 
husband  indulges  in  long  absences,  (either  on  pleasure  or  on  business) ;  where 
disparity  of  years  or  incompatibility  of  temper  prevents  an  entire  union ;  where 
the  husband  is  old,  callous,  indifferent,  ill,  and  the  wife  young,  weak,  vain, 
headstrong,  and  full  of  life  audits  follies, — there  V amide  la  maison  is  almost  sure 
to  flourish,  supposing  that  the'  smiles  of  fortune  atone  to  the  pair  for  the  frowns 
of  hymen  ana  of  love.  For  it  is  a  remarkable  thing,  that  among  those  of  very 
small,  or  even  of  moderate  fortune,  I* ami  de  la  maison  is  not  often  found.  Vami 
de  la  maison  does  not  like  walking,  except  a  little  on  Sunday,  in  the  Zoological 
or  in  Kensington  Gardens ;  so  he  is  generally  seen  lolling  in  the  chariot, 
britskha,  or  barouche,  of  the  two  fools  who  encourage  him  to  make  their  home 
and  their  equipage  his  own,  and  who  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  appear  equally 
ridiculous,  though  from  different  causes, — the  husband  from  indifference  or  blind 
confidence,  the  wife  from  vanity,  coquetry,  or  almost  childish  simplicity.  The 
latter  fault  (if  fault  it  be)  is  however,  in  these  days  of  universal  precocity  and 
the  power  of  steam,  almost  obsolete.  L*ami  de  la  maison  is  generally  between 
thirty  and  fifty,  handsome,  (usually  much  taller  than  the  husband) ;  though  when 
the  husband  is  burly  and  overgrown,  Pami  is  sometimes  slender,  and  what  others 
call  a  small,  but  himself  a  neat  compact  figure.  XWi  de  la  maison  is  generally 
a  great  bon  vivant,  at  once  an  epicure,  a  gourmandy  and  a  gourmet.  He  is 
equally  an  authority  and  a  referee  in  the  case  of  the  husband's  wines,  and  the 
wife's  tea  and  coffee, — the  husband's  horses,  and  tlie  wife's  dress,  jewels,  opera- 
box,  and  flowers.  He  is  certainly  a  little  opinionated,  not  to  say  conceited ; 
but  as  his  own  comfort  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  excellence  of  all  the 
appointments  of  the  establishment,  he  takes  some  pains  to  find  out  the  best  way 
of  doing  and  getting  things,  and  as  he  is  generally  rather  a  clever,  resolute 
fellowy  he  succeeds  d  ravir.  He  is  generally  an  adept  at  small-talk  and  light 
accomplishments  to  please  madame,  and  a  showy  poUtician  and  tolerable  sports- 
man to  make  him  agreeable  to  monsieur.  He  is,  or  appears  to  be,  fond  or  chil- 
dren, even  babies,  whom  he  handles  and  daudles  adroitly,  and  has  a  clever  way 
of  amusing  and  quieting.*' 

Does  our  experience  recognise  or  not  recognise  the  justice  of  this 
portraiture  ?  We  shall  leave  the  reply  to  the  consciences  of  all  our 
female  readers. 


Art.  XIX. — T?ie  JTestminster  and  Foreign  Quarterly  Reviews^ 
and  their  Union,     October,  1846. 

Our  ancient  foeman,  the  "  Westminster,"  who  so  long  ago  threatened 
us  of  the  **  New  Quarterly"  with  a  speedy  dissolution,  and  descent  to 
the  shades  of  Hades,  has  virtually  yielded  up  the  ghost.  At  least  he 
has  yielded  all  claim  to  a  separate  and  independent  existence,  and 
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has  merged  with  the  *'  Foreign  Quarterly/*  which  he  extolled  of  old 
as  8o  infinitely  superior  to  ourselves.  We  do  not  wish  to  exult  in  his 
downfalL  We  only  seise  this  opportunity  to  vindicate  ourselves 
from  the  charge  brought  against  us  of  unpleasant  belligerent  propen- 
sities of  old.  Now,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge^  we  have  been  only 
at  war  as  yet  with  one  contemporary  periodical ;  viz.  the  then  inde- 
pendent, now  deftmct  Westminster  aforesaid.  On  that  occasion  we 
took  up  the  cudgels  in  behalf  of  sense  against  nonsense,  of  knowledge 
against  ignorance,  of  merit  against  folly ;  and  were  a  similar  provoca- 
tion to  present  itself  to-morrow,  we  should  act  upon  it  after  precisely 
the  same  fashion.  We  do  not  wish  to  say  more  on  this  unpleasant 
subject,  but  cannot  draw  these  few  remarks  to  a  close  without  express- 
ing our  fervent  hope,  that  the  writers,  who  by  their  flippancy  and 
i^orant  self-sufficiency  have  disgraced  the  Westminster  in  by-gone 
times,  may  no  longer  be  suffered  to  thrust  their  impertinences  on  the 
public  through  any  medium,  at  least  not  through  that  of  the  United 
Westminster  and  Foreign.  Unless  this  line  of  just  exclusion  be 
adopted,  we  fear  that  the  thus  Janus-&ced  periodical  may  remind  us 
but  too  closely  of  the  old  Norwegian  rhyme, — 

<'  Dulness  itself  is  simply  eril, 
But  Dulness  doublea  is  the  Devil ! " 

Yet  let  us  hope  for  the  best.  Perhaps  the  looked  for  amelioration 
may  be  realized;  if  not,  it  is  very  certain  that  even  this  dubious  half- 
existence  will  not  be  permitted  much  longer  to  these  unhappy  perio- 
dicals. They  will  both  sink  into  the  night  of  hopeless  obscurity 
together:  the  night  of  a  "  Chiappino^''  not  a  "  JDwrta.*' 


Art.  XX, — Father  Darcy.    A  Romance,    By  the  author  of  Mount 
Sorel.    3  vols.    London :  Chapman  and  Hall.     1846. 

A  NOBLE  work  is  this,  replete  with  the  most  truthful  and  the  most 
beautiful  historic  pictures,  pathetic  in  parts  almost  to  painfulness, 
profound  in  moral  and  religious  bearings,  altogether  interesting  and 
natural  in  the  extreme :  not  equal  perhaps  for  sustained  excitement 
to  the  same  author's  tales  of  mere  domestic  life,  a  "Mount  Sorel,"  or 
an" Emilia Wyndham;'*  yet  distinguished  by  a  more  parti-coloured, 
a  more  animated  life,  than  these,  more  important  in  an  historical 
point  of  view,  and  perhaps  altogether  of  more  enduring  value.  We 
review  it  here,  and  recommend  it  to  the  study  of  our  readers,  princi- 
pally for  these  two  reasons  :  first,  because  it  will  tend  to  open  their 
eyes  to  the  true  nature  and  machinations  of  the  execrable  Jesuit 
order ;  and  secondly,  because  it  chivalrously  and  admirably  pleads 
the  cause  of  one  who  has  been  too  long  the  prey  of  the  Jesuitic  slan- 
derer and  m aligner ;  we  mean  the  glorious  Elizabeth  of  England,  our 
famous  and  our  good  Queen  Bess. 

With  respect  to  the  wiles  of  the  Jesuit  order,  we  refer  our  readers 
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to  the  volumes  before  us.  No  extract  can  serve  to  give  the  least  idea 
of  that  marvellous  web  of  subtlety  which  involves  in  its  toils  almost 
all  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  this  harrowing  work.  But  one  passage^ 
in  illustration  of  the  defence  before  adverted  to,  we  must  at  k«Mt 
quote.  It  is  extracted  from  the  introductory  chapter,  which  is  im- 
bued (in  common  indeed  vdth  the  entire  work)  with  the  spirit  of  deep 
religious  earnestness : 

**  One  glance  at  the  different  classes  of  society  which  then  possessed  this 
lovely  land  of  England,  and  to  my  story.  There  was  the  queen — ^ay,  every  inch 
a  queen — ^wise,  courageous,  religious,  learned ;  magnificent,  accomplished,  spi- 
rited, and  gay.  AfliEible  to  the  lower  orders,  resolute  witli  the  higher.  A  lover 
of  mercy,  yet  of  unflinching  severity  in  justice  :  splendid,  yet  frugal  of  her  peo- 
ple's money;  emulous  of  peace,  prepared  for  war.  The  noble  leader  ot  the 
great  march  of  intellect  which  then  began  for  the  world  of  Europe ;  the  refuge 
of  the  distressed  churches ;  the  mother  of  the  reform ;  the  champion  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  throughout  the  world.  Yes ;  religious  toleration  and  equal 
justice  were  inscribed  upon  her  banners,  and  engraved  upon  her  heart :  and  it 
was  not  till  the  insupportable  attempts  at  usurpation  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  and  the  unprincipled  proceedings  of  his  emissaries  here,  drove  her  into 
a  contest  with  the  ancient  religion  for  life  and  crown,  that  she  departed  from 
those  principles  of  indulgence  and  mercy.  The  history  of  the  times  teems  with 
proof  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  See  her  in  her  rich  dress  and  ruff  stiff  with 
gold ;  her  small  crown  upon  her  royal  head ;  her  bosom  cdyered  with  inappre- 
ciable jewels;  her  train  of  velvet  and  ermine  borne  by  that  nobleman  who 
follows  her.  The  people  shout, — the  people  rend  the  welkin  with  the  voice  of 
frank,  enthusiastic  love  and  loyalty ;  while  she,  turning  from  side  to  side,  re- 
joices iu  their  joy,  and  answers  their  vociferous  greetings  with — *  I  thank  you, 
myne  people.    God  bless  you,  too,  myne  people.' " 

Well  may  our  author  say  that  her  history  seems  of  late  years  to 
have  been  strangely  misrepresented ;  and  that  *^  possibly  owing  to 
the  undue  authority  attached  to  the  representations  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  writers  of  that  day,  most  of  them  Jesuits,  whose  principles 
with  regard  to  the  sacredness  of  truth  should  render  them  very  sus- 
picious witnesses  in  any  matter  where  their  own  interests  or  preju- 
dices are  concerned."  Finally,  then,  we  commend  "  Father  Darcy" 
to  our  readers,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  its  own  almost  countless 
beauties,  but  also  as  a  chivalrous,  and  in  our  estimation,  most  suc- 
cessful vindication  of  our  glorious  maiden  Queen,  which  can  scarcely 
fail  to  convince  even  those  who  have  remained  unsatisfied  by 
Sharon  Turner,  the  only  historian  who  has  ever  done  justice  to  "dear 
and  good  Queen  Bess.*' 


XXI. — The  Knight  of  Gwynne.    A  Tale  of  the  Union.    By  Lever. 
London :  Chapman  and  Hall.    1 846. 

Although  this  uncompleted  work  scarcely  falls  within  the  range  of 
our  critical  notice,  we  yet  gladly  seize  this  opportunity  of  placing  on 
record,  even  at  this  early  period,  our  unfeigned  admiration  of  "  The 
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Knight  of  Gwynne."  It  is — take  it  for  all  in  all— as  far  as  it  has  yet 
proceeded,  bj  far  the  noblest  work  which  has  been  given  to  the 
world  by  this  y^  talented  author,  a  long^acknowledged  favourite  of 
ours.  It  presents  us  indeed  with  a  most  accurate  picture  of  life  in 
Ireland,  whether  high  or  low,  some  fifty  years  ago.  The  scenes  in 
and  about  the  Castle,  or  generally  passing  amongst  the  Irish  aris- 
tocracy, are  incomparable  for  gentlemanly  ease  and  grace,  and  the 
absence  of  all  apparent  effort,  combined  with  the  most  accurate  and 
lively  portrait-painting.  The  interest  of  the  story,  too,  is  veiy  great, 
and  we  expect  much  from  the  remaining  section,  as  yet  unpublished. 
When  the  work  is  completed,  we  shall  trust  to  be  able  to  yield  both 
time  and  space  to  the  consideration  and  acknowledgment  of  its 
merits. 


Art.  XXII. — Ernest  Jones's  Chartist  Lyrics.     1846. 

Stranqb  is  it  that  there  should  be  a  world  around  us  and  beneath 
us,  of  the  existence  of  which  we  scarcely  seem  aware,  to  which  our 
daily  journals  advert  only  at  long  and  rare  intervals,  and  from  which 
our  noble  constitution  may  be  yet  destined  to  suffer  overthrow.  We 
allude  to  the  friends  of  the  so-called  People's  Chsirter,  who  count 
their  numbers  not  by  tens  but  hundreds  of  thousands ;  hold  their 
meetings  daily  and  nightly  throughout  our  great  cities,  and  even  in 
our  village  hamlets ;  have  their  own  poets  and  orators,  possessed,  as 
we  shall  shortly  show,  of  the  most  remarkable  powers ;  and  finally, 
support  a  very  talented  organ  of  their  views,  *'  the  Northern  Star," 
in  the  columns  of  which  these  poems  originally  appeared,  which  we 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  necessarily  brief  notice.  Previous 
productions  of  this  author,  works  at  that  time  unacknowledged,  but 
since  claimed  by  him,  have  been  formerly  noticed  and  commended 
highly  in  this  Review.  They  were  indeed  replete  with  the  fire  of 
genius,  and  manifested  poetical  powers  of  the  very  highest  order. 
We  allude  to  "  the  Wood  Spirit,"  and  "  My  Life."  The  latter  has 
soon  reached  a  second  edition,  and  will  probably  go  through  many 
more,  ere  long ;  for  this  remarkable  author,  a  gentleman  we  believe 
x)f  good  family,  and  a  barrister  of  the  Middle  Temple,  has  taken  an 
almost  unprecedented  step.  He  has  thrown  himself,  heart  and  soul, 
as  orator  and  poet  into  the  embrace  of  Chartism,  and  has  been  hailed 
with  open  arms.  Already  has  he  dethroned  Cooper,  the  recent  Char- 
tist-laureate. His  poems,  published  weekly  in  the  Northern  Star, 
are  quoted  in  every  speech  and  address  of  O'Connor  and  the  other 
Chartist  leaders,  and  sung  at  every  Chartist  dinner  or  other  con- 
vivial meeting  throughout  the  country.  They  have  become  the 
poetical  watch-words  of  the  party,  and  nothing  can  surpass  the 
frenzy  of  delight  with  which  any  quotation  from  them  is  received 
at  all  their  popular  assemblies.     But  more  than  this :   Ernest  Jones 
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has  become  a  Chartist  orator,  as  well  as  poet.  Infinitely  more 
eloquent  than  O'Connor,  or  any  of  his  coadjutors,  though  not 
perhaps  a  close  or  logical  reasoner,  we  learn  from  the  columns  of 
the  Northern  Star  that  he  now  lectures  almost  nightly  in  some  one 
or  other  of  their  assemblies,  and  two  of  his  speeches  thus  delivered 
now  lie  before  us,  which  for  learning,  eloquence,  and  destructive 
power,  appear  to  us  almost  unrivalled.  We  say  destructive,  for  their 
tendency  is  worse  than  democratic :  if  we  are  to  attach  any  meaning 
to  certain  most  loudly  applauded  passages,  it  must  be  that  of  a  total 
denial  of  all  the  rights  of  property ;  a  virtual  demand  for  the  con- 
fiscation of  all  property  to  the  benefit  of  "  the  people,"  and  those 
whom  the  people  should  judge  most  deserving  of  it.  Now  do  our 
journals  act  wisely  in  concealing  these  things  from  the  public  eye  ? 
It  may  be  said,  "  Leave  them  to  die  of  themselves  ! "  but  we  do 
not  think  they  will  die  thus.  We  think  that  there  is  a  real  and  per- 
haps pressing  danger,  and  that  this  danger  must  not  only  be  revealed 
and  commented  on,  but  also  grappled  with.  We  must  not  leave  the 
masses  to  their  own  devices.  We  must  show  them  that  we  think 
of  them,  and  care  for  them,  and  love  them  :  we  must  meet  their 
political  deceivers  face  to  face.  The  people  must  be  made  to  under- 
stand why  universal  suffrage  would  be  unjust,  because  necessarily 
involving  that  class-legislation  of  which  they  so  angrily  complain ; 
why  vote  by  ballot  is  absurd,  because  it  tends  only  to  promote 
bribery,  by  making  that  bribery  only  conditional  on  success,  and 
placing  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law ;  because  under  its  influence  it 
will  be  impossible  to  prove  whether  the  voter  receiving  the  money 
had  voted  for  the  distributer  or  no ;  and  secondly,  because  it  would 
infallibly  engender  a  fraudulent  and  evil  national  character,  such  as 
we  now  recognise  and  lament  in  our  American  brethren.  But  not  to 
enter  at  length  into  all  these  subjects,  suffice  it  to  say  that  there  is  no 
object  in  closing  our  eyes  to  the  truth.  Let  us  not  act  like  silly 
children,  who  suppose  they  cannot  be  seen  whilst  they  see  not  others. 
Let  us  meet  the  demands  of  the  hour  like  men  and  like  Christians, 
sympathizing  from  our  hearts  with  our  poorer  brethren,  and  teaching 
them  to  love  us  by  that  beneficial  example  which  so  far  surpasses  all 
mere  precept  whatsoever.  We  are  sailing,  perhaps,  over  calm  waters 
in  parti-coloured  vessels,  with  an  azure  sky  and  a  golden  sun  above 
us :  but  let  us  not  forget  that  the  unfathomed  gulf  of  ocean  is  beneath 
our  barques.  Do  not  misunderstand  us  !  We  regard  not  royalty  and 
aristocracy  as  glittering  baubles  or  airy  trifles,  but  we  do  indeed  think 
that  to  display  their  full  grace  and  beauty,  these  should  be  reared  on 
the  basis  of  a  strong,  united,  and  contented  people.  We  cannot  now 
yield  this  character  to  our  masses :  and  for  this  very  simple  reason,  that 
labour  is  not  protected  as  it  should  be  by  the  state,  and  our  present 
Poor-law  system  is  accused  of  God  and  man.  But,  with  the  favour 
of  Providence,  we  ardently  trust  soon  to  redress  these  wrongs  ;  and 
on  the  day  when  this  great  work  shall  be  completed,  we  verily  believe 
that  we  shall  have  done  more  to  diminish  the  influence  of  Chartist 
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leaders,  than  the  severest  measures  of  coercion  and  restriction  could 
bj  any  possibility  accomplish.  In  the  mean  time  let  us  open  our  eyes 
and  ears,  and  not  exasperate  by  dull  indifference  those  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  ikiglishmen  who  might  be  our  loyal  and  loving  fellow- 
subjects^and  now  are  both  dangerous  and  disaf^ted :  dangerous,  that 
is,  to  the  peace,  not  to  the  safety  of  the  common  weal.  For  England 
IS  not  in  the  condition  of  France  previous  to  1789:  hundreds  of 
thousands  here  would  be  found  arrayed  on  the  side  of  order,  in  case 
of  an  intestine  conflict,  which  God  avert !  and  the  issue  of  such  a 
struggle  what  reasonable  man  can  doubt  ?  But  let  us  return  to  the 
more  immediate  subject  of  these  remarks.  Ernest  Jones's  songs, 
then,  are  in  many  instances  pernicious  and  destructive,  but  ever  bold 
and  vigorous  and  spirited,  and  in  some  cases  apparently  inspired  by 
the  fiery  genius  of  democracy.  We  will  yield  our  readers  only  one 
sample,  which  admits,  like  most  of  the  rest  of  this  series,  of  a  two-fold 
interpretation,  in  either  a  good  or  an  evil  sense.  Even  ^'  Priestcraft" 
may  be  understood  only  of  Romanism ;  but  we  fear  that  the  Priest* 
craft  here  alluded  to  is  simply  Christianity.     Now  for  a  sample : 

«  ONWARD  AND  UPWARD. 

Rieht  onward  the  river  is  rolling, 

Its  fountains  are  pulsing  below, 
And  'tis  not  in  human  controlling 

To  turn  but  a  wave  of  its  flow  I 
Right  onward  the  freeman  may  ride  it. 

And  speed  in  the  light  of  its  course. 
For  faction  no  more  can  divide  it. 

Nor  claim  it  by  cunning  or  force. 

Right  upward  the  oak  tree  is  growing, 

Forth  waving  its  leaves  in  the  «un, 
And  deep  in  the  green  earth  is  sowing 

The  seed  of  a  forest  to  come. 
Right  upward  are  rising  the  nations 

With  nigh-throned  corruption  to  cope ; 
Preparing,  for  fresh  generations, 

This  earth  for  the  harvest  of  hope. 

Right  onward  the  breezes  are  blowing. 

The  life  of  the  forest  and  wave ; 
Right  onward  the  great  thoughts  are  going, 

Upkindliiig  the  hearts  of  the  brave  I 
Bight  vpward  the  eagle  is  winging^ — 

Leave  serpents  to  crawl  on  the  sod  I 
Right  upward  the  spirit  is  springing 

From  Priestcraft— to  Nature  and  God  !  '* 

We  have  thus  called  attention  to  this  perhaps  most  important  sub- 
ject of  the  day,  and  for  the  present  our  mission  is  fulfilled. 
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Art.  XXIII.     The  Ransom,    A  Tale  of  the  Thirteenth  Century. 
By  Miss  Laura  Jewry.   3  vols.    London :  Newby. 

Something  of  the  style  and  manner  of  our  old  favourite  James  do 
we  recognise  here :  but  there  is  a  charm  in  the  freshness  of  this  first 
product  of  an  unhackneyed  mind,  which  must  be  grateful  to  the 
most  critical  disposition.  The  story  itself  is  interesting,  though  the 
last  hundred  pages  of  the  third  volume  would  bear  considerable 
curtailment.  The  calm  good  sense  displayed  by  the  authoress 
throughout  this  work,  leads  us  to  hope  much  from  her  literary  future. 
She  is  evidently  imbued,  also,  with  kind  and  gentle  feelings.  This 
story  is  founded  on  a  family  tradition  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
and  brings  one  of  these  before  our  mental  eyes ;  not  the  well-nigh 
worn-out  expedition  of  Philip  and  Coeur  de  Lion,  but  the  chivalrous 
and  religious  enterprise  of  the  good  king  **  Louis  le  Saint "  of  France. 
The  chief  historical  characters  of  that  interesting  period  are  well  and 
accurately  embodied  in  the  tale  before  us,  which  combines  the  rare 
concomitants  of  a  romantic  interest  and  an  air  of  simple  truthfulness. 
**The  Ransom"  will  repay  perusal:  it  does  more  than  promise; 
for  by  interesting  and  instructing  at  once,  it  may  truly  be  said  to 
perform. 


Art.  XXIV. — The  Poor  Cousin,  A  JSTiyoel.hc,  Edited  by  the  Author 
of  **  The  Young  Baronet,**  &c.    London :  Newby, 

On  a  recent  occasion  "The  Young  Baronet "  received  great  praises 
at  our  hands.  We  then  wrote  on  the  first  impulse  of  our  admiration 
after  a  hasty  perusal,  but  consideration  has  only  tended  to  enhance 
our  opinion  of  its  merits.  Coming,  then,  recommended  by  the  author 
of  such  a  work,  '*  The  Poor  Cousin"  must  needs  command  a  favour- 
able reception,  and  a  kindly  hearing  at  the  least.  We  have  yielded 
these,  and  we  are  now  bound  to  declare  that  it  is  a  simple  and  pleas- 
ing tale,  in  some  passages  sweetly  pathetic.  Such,  for  instance,  is 
the  death  of  the  blind  child.     He  is  speaking  to  his  sister : — 

"  And  you  will  talk  sometimes  together  of  poor  Maurice,  Alice ;  but,  oh  never, 
never  wish,  when  I  am  gone,  to  have  me  back  again.  I  should  not  like  to  stay 
in  this  dull,  dark  world.  The  days  to  me  have  always  been  so  lon^,  Ally ;  and 
the  nights  often  and  often  longer  and  duller  still,  when  I  have  lam  awake  for 
hourSy  and  counted  the  minutes  as  thty  passed  ;  and  sometimes  I  have  got  up  to 
come  to  you,  that  you  might  talk  to  me,  I  was  so  lonely  /  But  then  I  have  heard 
you  sobbing  in  your  sleep,  and  thought  you  might  be  unhappy  too,  though  I 
could  not  tell  why,  for  you  were  not  blind,  Alice ;  and  so  I  have  turned  again 
and  prayed  that  I  might  die  and  go  to  mamma.  I  do  not  think  God  will  be  angry 
with  me  for  this,  because  He  knows  how  lonely  I  w?s,  and  how  hard  it  h  to 
live  in  a  world  that  every  one  says  is  beautiful,  and  never,  never  see  it.*' 
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There  U  a  want  of  due  light  and  shade  in  this  novel.  There  is  too 
many  female,  and  too  few  male  characters ;  and  there  is  a  certain 
absence  of  condensation  and  power  which  will  be  felt  throughout 
Altogether  we  cannot  consider  the  subject  a  happy  one ;  but  weare 
free  to  admit,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  authoress  has  exhibited 
much  talent  and  delicacy  of  feeling.  In  fine,  the  "  Poor  Cousin  "  is 
not  a  startling  revelation,  but  it  is  a  pleasing  novel,  and  will  no  doubt 
find  many  admirers. 


Art.  XXV. — Messrs,  Waghom  and  Co^s,  Overland  Guide  tolndta^ 
hy  three  Routes  to  Egypt,  With  a  Map,  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co., 
ComhUl.     1846. 

In  future  ages  Mr.  Waghom  will  be  chronicled  as  the  Courier  of 
three  great  Continents,  and  we  are  heartily  pleased  that  it  has 
fallen  to  our  age  to  light  on  a  personage  of  his  peculiar  character. 
Under  him  space  vanishes  into  thin  air,  railroads  rise  and  routes 
are  riven  through  passes  that  almost  appeared  to  bid  defiance  to  all 
egress  and  reeress ;  and  what  is  more  wonderful  still,  imports  and 
tariffs  vanish  before  the  crack  of  his  whip.  Nor  is  he  simply  the 
courier  in  his  own  person  onl^;  he  makes  all  about  him  partake 
of  the  same  bustle  and  activity.  He  pleases  us,  we  own ;  for  we 
lean  to  the  stirring  elements  of  being,  and  however  life  may  close  on 
us,  and  decaying  day  bring  with  it  deeper  sadness  and  darker  reflec- 
tion, we  confess  to  the  delight  of  dancing  in  the  sunbeams  of  exist- 
ence, and  of  being  as  busiea  as  the  innumerable  and  yet  active  motes 
that  appear  to  course  through  them  in  ever  buoyant  and  enjoyable 
sensation.  The  work  before  us,  which  is  worth,  from  its  succinct  form, 
a  hundred  **  Hand-books,"  deals  with  a  question  to  which  this  Review 
confessedly  attaches  vast  importance ;  and  as  our  last  article  on  the 
Overland  Route  has  been  quoted  by  nearly  every  paper  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  printed  at  full  length  in  one  of  the  leading  town  papers 
and  extracted  from  largely  in  nearly  all,  and  shared  a  similar  honour- 
able notice  on  the  Continent,  we  must  presume  that  the  subject  is 
necessarily  one  of  the  deepest  interest  to  collective  Europe  as  well  as 
Great  Britain.  In  the  work  before  us  Mr.  Waghorn  has  enumerated 
several  routes  to  Egypt.  We  shall  simply  deal  with  two,  via  Trieste, 
since  Mr.  Waghorn  appears  to  consider  the  Marseilles  line  as  ob- 
viously the  longest,  and  scarce  notices  the  length  of  the  trajet  on  this 
route  by  land,  further  than  to  say  that  this  direction  to  Alexandria 
will  do  for  a  person  who  has  plenty  of  time  to  spare.  The  first  route 
to  Trieste,  "  via  the  Tyrol,"  embraces,  he  says,  a  tract  "  of  varied 
and  interesting  scenery  unequalled  in  Europe."  We  now  proceed 
with  this  route.  It  is  from  London  to  Dover,  thence  to  Ostend, 
then  on  by  rail  to  Cologne,  thence  to  Manheim,  Carlsruhe,  the  capital 
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of  Baden,  Stuttgardt  of  Wirtemburg,  and  Ulm.  The  route  hence  is 
vid  Kempten  and  Memmingen,  over  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  thence  to 
Mestra,  Venice,  and  finally  Trieste  by  steamer.  We  presume  Mr. 
Waghom  considers  that  this  route,  as  thus  recommended,  would  prove 
the  shortest  existing  trajet.  But  we  give  Mr.  Waghom's  own  summary : 

Hoars. 

From  London  to  Dover  by  railway ,    •      4 

Dover  to  Ostend  by  steamer 4^ 

Ottend  to  Cologne  by  railway 15 

Cologne  to  Manheim  up  the  Rhine  by  steamer    ....  26 

Manheim  to  Carbruhe  oy  rail 3 

Carlsruhe  to  Stuttgardt  by  diligence 11 

Stuttgardt  to  Ulm  by  ditto 15 

Ulm  to  Inspruck  by  Kempten  and  Memmingen      ...  20 

Inspruck  to  Mestra        17 

Mestra  to  Venice  by  boat 2 

Venice  to  Trieste  by  steamer        8 

Actual  tra?elling  125| 

Now  it  is  quite  obvious  that  neither  Mr.  Waghom  nor  any  other 
traveller  can  have  any  business  with  Cologne  or  Manheim  as  the 
shortest  route,  since  between  Carlsruhe  and  Ostend  forty-four  hours 
are  consumed  by  this  process.  The  direct  route  is  one  from  Carls- 
ruhe, (or  with  a  slight  detour  to  Manheim,)  straight  as  an  arrow's 
flight  to  Ostend,  ria  Luxembourg,  Namur,  and  Brussels.  There  will 
be  no  difficulty  when  that  great  branch  of  the  overland  route,  the 
Great  L'uxembourg  Railway,  is  achieved,  in  effecting  a  saving  of  nearly 
thirty-six  hours  on  this  portion  alone  of  the  overland  route.  We  are 
quite  surprised  that  Austria,  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg,  and  Baden  do  not 
at  once  join  in  the  magnificent  undertaking  of  English  capitalists,  and 
establish  one  grand  European  railway  route  for  the  overland  passage 
from  the  East.  We  warn  them,  if  France  does  this  before  them,  they 
have  not  a  vestige  of  chance  remaining  for  the  great  European  Trunk 
Line,  but  will  be  throMm  into  a  complete  state  of  abeyance,  and  must 
submit,  in  common  with  all  Germany  besides,  to  be  thrown  off  the 
pathway  of  nations.  Here  is  the  world's  causeway,  if  they  choose  to 
be  diligent  in  making  it  such ;  if  not,  France  will  take  the  lead  that 
they  might  have  commanded.  It  is  quite  obvious,  that  in  the  above 
route  Mr.  Waghom  has  merely  given  one  by  existing  facilities ;  but 
from  Inspmck  to  Trieste  is  clearly  a  fresh  saving  of  time,  and  per- 
fectly practicable.  In  fact,  the  route  is  reducible  to  nine  and  a-half 
hours  from  Ostend  to  Carlsruhe,  one  and  a^half  from  Carlsruhe  to 
Stuttgardt ;  thence  to  Ulm  three,  to  Inspruck  four,  to  Trieste  six. 
Total  overland  route  from  Ostend  effected  in  twenty-four  hours. 
By  actual  travelling  at  present,  as  given  by  Mr.  Waghom,  it  amounts 
to  125iJ  hours ;  and  some  day,  we  trust  to  see  Mr.  Waghom,  nay  our- 
selves and  readers,  realizing  the  above,  which  we  now  make  out  in 
definite  figures,  though  we  have  stated  it  roughly  at  twenty-four  hours 
in  our  last  number. 
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The  second  route,  vi&  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  North  Italy, 
though  less  remarkahle,  we  subjoin : 

Hours, 

From  London  to  Manheim  as  before 494 

Manbeim  by  rail  to  Freyburg 5 

Freyburg  to  Basle  by  diligence ...      7 

Basle  to  Zurich  by  do ^h 

Zurich  to  Wallenstadt  by  Schmerikon  and  Wesen,  along 

the  lakes ^ 

Wallenstadt  to  Chur  by  diligence 4 

Chur  to  Chiavenna  by  do. ,  across  the  Via  Mala  and  Spliigen  10 

Chiarenna  to  Colico  by  diligence 4 

Colico  to  Como  by  steamer 3 

Como  to  Monza  by  diligence 4 

Monza  to  Milan  by  railway \ 

Milan  to  Treviglio  by  do ^ 

Treviglio  to  Vicenia  by  diligence  .     .    - S  22 

Vicenza  to  Venice  by  railway 3 

Venice  to  Trieste  by  steamer 8 

134i 

The  saving  effectible  here  is  thirty-six  hours  to  begin  with,  as 
before  by  the  Great  Luxembourg ;  and  without  fatiguing  our  readers, 
we  calculate  that  this  route  is  reducible  into  thirty-six  hours.  Much 
time  is  lost  on  this  route  by  the  detour  to  Milan,  which  runs  us  out  of 
the  direct  line  ten  hours,  even  of  railway  velocity.  The  better  course, 
if  this  side  of  the  Adriatic  be  adopted,  would  be  to  run  up  direct 
from  Venice  to  Inspruck,  which  would  make  a  saving  of  120  miles. 
These  remarkable  positions  are  all  in  the  possible  realization  of  Aus- 
tria, if  she  will  show  as  much  energy  south,  as  English  capital  evinces 
north  ;  and  to  say  truth,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  them  join  purses  in 
common,  to  effect  the  route  as  speedily  as  possible  together.  These 
commercial  links  of  nations  we  hail  as  sjrmbols  of  higher  unions  to 
come ;  and  if  Austria  pride  herself  on  either  Trieste  or  Venice,  she 
has  it  now  in  her  power  to  make  them  the  emporium  of  the  earth. 
The  goddess  "  Occasio,"  opportunity,  has  but  one  lock;  let  her  seize 
it  while  it  passes  by  her  hand.  The  fickle  goddess  is  not  recoverable, 
but  is  soon  lost  in  the  mist  of  ages.  Mr.  Waghom  points  out  to 
Austria,  by  his  inquiries  through  Belgiiun,  and  earnest  attempts  to 
pass  rapidly  in  that  direction,  where  he  has  fixed  the  path  of  nations. 
Let  her  read  in  his  little  book  of  mickle  wisdom,  of  more  than  the 
author  himself  wotteth  of, — her  political  lesson,  and  gather  both  pru- 
dence and  energy  from  its  pages. 
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A. 

Australia,  discoyeries  in  it,  1 ;  descrip- 
tion of  natiyes,  3 ;  its  enormous  ant- 
bills,  4 ;  circumcision  practised  by  the 

natives,  10;  description  of  coimtry,  17. 
Atttia,  a  superstition  current  in  New 

Zealand  and  West  Australia,  3. 
Adelaide,  river  named  after  Her  Ma- 
jesty, in  Australia,    eighty  miles  of 

this  river  investigated,  7. 
Albert,  river  thus  named  after  Prince 

Albert,  in  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  16. 
Auairaiind,  settlement  formed  by  Mr. 

Clifton  in  Australia,  16. 
Archbiahop  of  San  Udefonxo,  maintained 

the  perpetual  virginity  of  the  Virgin, 

anecdote  of  her  appearance  to  him,  64. 
Abderahman  the  First,  enriches  Spain 

with  beautiful  buildkigs,  68. 
Andalusia,  beauty  of  inhabitants,  70. 
Azeglio,  Massimo  de,  description  of  his 

Siege  of  Florence,  74 ;  extracts  from 

this  work,  76 ;  description  of  Nicolo 

de'  Lapi,77  ;  extracts,  78, 82,  84,  Ac. 
Animals,  their  instincts,  127. 
A  Bioffraphical  History  of  Philosophy, 

byG.  H.Lewes,  371. 
A  History  of  Inventions,  Discoveries, 

and  Origins,  by  J.  Beckman,  391; 

extracts  from  this  work,  392. 
Adamant,    signification  of  this    word, 

401. 
A  practical  Treatise  on  Weaving  by 

hand  and  power-looms,  by  Q.  White, 

448. 
Anglican  Clergy,  their  proper  treatoient, 

502;  their  just  rights,  603. 
VOL.  VIII. — NO.  II, 


An  Alphabet  of  Illustrated  Geography 
and  Hydrography,  by  J.  Mangles, 
604 ;  world  divided  by  this  work  into 
3000  pieces,  extracts  from  it,  604,  606. 


B, 


Beagle,  a  discovery  brig,  1 ;  leaves  Eng- 
land Jime  9tfi,  37 ;  arrives  at  Swan 
River,  3 ;  her  surveys  in  Australia, 
16. 

Beaufort,  Captain,  the  Hydrographer, 
his  instructions  to  the  officers  of  the 
Beagle,  I. 

Britomart,  large  shark  caught  by  this 
ship,  7. 

Barrow^s  Island,  its  discovery,  14. 

BtUwer,  criticism  on  his  Zanoni,  62. 

Berruguette,  a  friar,  the  architect  of  the 
convent  of  San  Gregorio,  67. 

Bell,  his  remarks  on  the  wolf  and  the 
dog,  128. 

Belgium,  h6r  four  ports,  168  ;  high  edu- 
cation of  this  country,  169  ;  locomo- 
tive character  of  her  inhabitants,  169 ; 
quantity  of  coal  produced  in  this 
country,  175. 

Brereton,  Rev.  C.  D.,  his  address  in 
favour  of  the  Settlement  in  Borneo, 
196. 

Brooke,  Thomas,  embarks  in  Dido  for 
Borneo,  his  vessel,  the  Royalist,  a 
yacht,  197 ;  arrives  at  Sarawak,  wel- 
come from  the  Rajah  of  Borneo  Pro- 
per, attempts  to  penetrate  among  the 
Dyaks,  observes  a  curious  marriage- 
ceremony  among  them,  197 ;  his  ob- 
servations on  the  Ourang  Outang, 
2  M 
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197 ;  deliyers  the  Bajah  Panglima 
from  an  attack  by  the  Dyaks,  Tisits 
Celebes  and  the  Bugis,  assists  the 
Rajah  in  battle,  who  gi^es  him  the 
government  of  Sarawak,  198 ;  crosses 
to  Singapore,  where  he  purchases  a 
schooner,  which  he  brings  with  him  to 
Sarawak,  199  ;  obtains  complete  rati- 
fication of  his  power  of  Governor  of 
Sarawak,  200 ;  issues  a  code  of  laws 
as  Rajah  of  Sar&wak,  201 ;  his  firm- 
ness, 201 ;  noble  and  generous  spirit, 
202 ;  visits  Borneo,  obtains  from  Sul- 
tan ratification  of  his  powers,  descrip- 
tion of  Sultan,  of  the  Pangeran  Ma- 
cota,  202  ;  his  knowledge  of  Malay 
yery  useful  to  Captain  Keppel,  203 ; 
builds  himself  a  Palace  and  improves 
the  country,  207  ;  Harlequin  sent  to 
aid  him  against  die  pirates.  Captain 
Keppel  returns,  and  with  Mr.  Brooke 
destroys  pirate  settlements.  Points 
out  the  ei^s  of  piracy.  Captain  Kep- 
pel leaves  him,  208  ;  Government  ap- 
point him  their  agent  at  Borneo,  Ad- 
miral Sir  Thomas  Cochrane  assists 
him  against  the  pirates,  subscription 
formed  to  aid  his  philanthropic  efibrts 
in  England,  his  excellent  moral  cha- 
racter, 208 ;  interest  evinced  by  Eng- 
lish Bishops  in  his  behalf,  209. 

Brouming,  R.,  his  Luria  and  A  Soul's 
Tragedy,  more  intelligible  than  his 
other  Poems,  362 ;  his  great  genius, 
362. 

Brockedon,  his  improvement  in  plum- 
bago, 402. 

Beard,  Mr.,  his  excellent  management 
of  the  Daguerreotype,  402. 

Blood,  shower  of,  explained,  437. 

Blomjield,  Bishop,  an  error  in  his  inter- 
pretation of  -^schylus,  445. 

Banda,  successor  to  Guru  Govind,  his 
death  at  Delhi,  509. 

C. 

Clarence  Strait,  its  navigability  deter- 
mined, 10. 
Ca/mucA:^,  description  of  race  for  a  bride 

among  them,  247. 
Carpentaria,  Gulf  of,  investigated  by 

Beagle,  14. 
Confessions  of  a  Pretty  Woman,  by  Miss 

Pardoe,  37  ;  extracts  from  this  work, 

38,  42,  43,  &c. 
Cid,  description  of  the  Campeador,  his 

tomb,  61 ;   anecdotes  of  him,  62  and 

66. 
Colonies,  British,  their  state,  217. 


Church  Building  Acts,  require  altera- 
tion, 218. 

Coulter,  Mr.,  his  adventures  in  the  Pa- 
cific, his  whaling  adventures,  222 ;  at 
Chatam  Island,  in  the  Marquesas, 
leaves  his  ship,  223 ;  submits  to  be  tat- 
tooed, astonishment  of  his  shipmates 
at  his  appearance,  extracts  from  his 
work,  222,  223,  224. 

Christmas,  Miss,  her  tale  of  Glendearg 
Cottage,  226 ;  high  church  princi- 
ples admirably  shewn  in  it,  226 ;  Dis- 
senters exposed,  227. 

Curtoen,  Mr.  S.,  an  American  gentle- 
man, quits  America  .'for  England, 
404;  his  account  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  of  George  the  Third 
and  Family,  406;  of  Mr.  Best,  of 
Count  Riunford,  407  ;  his  distress  in 
England,  409;  returns  to  America, 
412. 

Cotton  Manufacture,  wonderful  charac- 
ter of  this  trade,  449;  Mr.  Arkwright's 
patents,  "draught  by  fluted  rollers," 
450;  description  of  his  method,  451; 
Mr.  Wyatt  takes  out  a  patent  for 
carding,  462;  Hargreave's  improve- 
ments in  machinery,  454 ;  Mr.  Ark- 
wright's  further  improvements,  466 ; 
throstle  and  mule  spinning,  456; 
throstle  introduced  by  Arkwright, 
mule  by  Crompton,  468 ;  Mr.  KeUy's 
application  of  the  power,  458;  im- 
provements by  Messrs.  Roberts  and 
Smith,  increase  in  imports  of  cotton, 
461 ;  power-loom  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  Scotland  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Miller,  465 ;  dressing- 
machine  added  to  power-loom,  466  ; 
works  on  weaving,  by  Messrs.  Dun- 
can and  Murphy,  466;  remarks  on 
Mr.  White's  work,  extracts  from  it, 
468,  469;  additional  extracts  frt>m 
Mr.  White's  work,  471, 472 ;  quantity 
of  unworked  material,  476;  number 
of  mills,  476 ;  number  of  spindles, 
476  ;  capital  necessary  to  make  spin- 
dles, buildings  for  their  reception  and 
power  for  communicating  motion, 
476;  power-loom  machmery  and 
power-looms,  477  ;  home  consump- 
tion, 479 ;  numbers  employed  in  tlds 
manufacture,  479;  civilization  and 
philosophy  of  the  subject,  481. 
Charge  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  his 
lordship  identifies  himself  with  the 
last  charge,  497  ;  leaves  the  clergy  to 
do  exactly  as  they  like,  enunciates  no- 
thing, does  not  affect  to  coerce  by  dis- 
cipline,  498;   permits  a  course  that 
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he  condemns,  490;  tractarians  com- 
mended unjustly  as  defenders  of  the 
Church,  daily  service  impossible  with 
present  numbers  in  the  Church,  500 ; 
attacks  the  developement  system,  re- 
marks on  education,  502. 


Dickens,  Mr.,  censure  on  his  recent 
works,  53. 

Divorce,  incongruities  of  present  law, 
218. 

Doat  Muhammed,  his  deliyery  and  his 
sons,  246. 

Die  Euckkehr,  Von  Yerfasser  der  Briefe 
eines  Yestorbenen.  The  Return. 
Prince  Piickler  Muskau,  267. 

Doffuerreottfpe,  remarks  on  this  inven- 
tion, 402. 


E. 


Eight  Stones,  rocks  supposed  to  be  near 

Teneriffe,  non  existent,  1. 
Euclid's  Elements  of  Geometry,  by  B. 

Potts,  A.M.,  excellent  work  on  the 

Theory  and  History  of  Mathematics, 

235. 
Essington  Port,  its  high  character,  7; 

anecdote  of  a  native,  15. 
E<Uony  Charles,  a  vessel  lost  in  Torres 

Straits,   her  crew  murdered  by  the 

savages,  bad  conduct  of  Captain  Carr 

of  the  Mangles  with  respect  to  two 

Europeans  of  this  crew,  8, 
Emilia    Wyndham,  a  novel,  elegantly 

written,  extracts,  65-57. 
Electro-gilding t  remarks  on  it,  392. 
E\fln  legend,  437. 
Edinburgh   Review,  has  adopted    Mr. 

Baines'  misrepresentations  on  cotton 

manufacture,  464. 
Exeter,  Bishop  of,  the  course  adopted 

by  this  prelate  likely  to  plunge  his 

diocese  into  schism,  499. 
Ernest  Joneses  Chartist  Lyrics,  extracts 
from  this  work,  524. 

F. 

Fitzroy,  Capt.,  river  named  after  him, 4. 
Fitzmaurice,  Mr.,  discovers  the  Adelaide 

River,  his  adventures,  together  with 

Mr.    Key's,    among  the  savages,  7 ; 

river  named  after  him,  11. 
Flinders,  the  Navigator,  14. 
Franklin,  8ir  John,  his  kindness  to  the 

officers  of  the  Beagle,  16. 


Foster,  Mr.,  The  Times  commissioner, 
his  account  of  Ireland,  161. 

Freeman's  Journal,  Dublin,  its  reply  to 
Dublin  Evening  Mail,  158 ;  quotation 
from  it,  163. 

Festus,  a  Poem,  by  P.  J.  Bailey,  ex- 
tracts from  it,  333,  334,  345  ;  a  work 
of  singular  merit,  346. 

Foundling  Hospitals,  account  of  them, 
terrible  mortality  among  children, 
400. 

Father  Darcy,  a  Romance,  by  the  author 
of  Mount  Sorel,  extract  from  it,  521. 

G. 

Grey,  Lieut.,  proceeds  to  Australia,  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery,  1 ;  quits  the  Bea- 
gle for  inland  expedition,  2  ;  rejoins 
the  Beagle,  6 ;  his  account  of  his  dis- 
coveries, 6 ;  appointed  Governor  of 
South  Austria,  16. 
Gore,  Mrs.,    tendencies  of  her  works 

censured,  52. 
GeographicalJoumal,  a  fine  concentra- 
tion of  geographical  intelligence,  197. 
Gladstone,   Mr.,    over-refines  on  sub- 
jects, 212. 
Grammont,  Count,  his  Memoirs,   cha- 
racter of  them,  236. 
GracO'Italian   Vases,    excavations    of 
them,  298  ;   principal  Archeologists 
who  have  written  on  them,  298  ;  ex- 
tent of  the  Fictile  Region,  299  ;  style, 
300  ;  classification,  301 ;  subjects  on 
them,  302;  inscriptions,  308;  mode 
of  fabrication,    310 ;   nomenclature, 
writers  on  them,  314 ;  myths,  316  ; 
modem  art,  highly  indebted  to  them, 
330. 
Garden  Flowers,  account  of  them,  396, 

397. 
Gilroy,  Mr.,  his  plagiarisms,  473,  474. 
Guru  Govind,  the  last  of  the  Gurus,  or 
Spiritual  Guides  of  the  Sikhs,  con- 
fers on  his  followers  the  title  of  Singh, 
or  Lion  ;  makes  war  on  Aurungzebe, 
509. 

H. 

Harris,  Capt.,  accoimt  of  his  adven- 
tures, 2. 

HoUingworth,  Rev.  A.  G.  H.,  his  pam- 
phlet, entitled,  «  The  Folly  of  going 
to  Rome  for  a  Religion,"  236 ;  ex- 
tracts from  it,  236-238;  his  promo- 
tion in  the  church,  far  more  desirable 
than  recent  instances,  238. 
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JiMfMOfi't  Ahrolhoip  %  group  of  Coiml 
Islands  Tinted  by  the  Beagle,  13. 

fleniy,  faig  settlement  at  Portland,  high 
character  of  it,  16. 

Happar,  a  tribe  o#  sayagea  in  the  Mar- 
quesas, 24. 

Sybfidity,  phenomena  of,  125. 

Hornet  Rey.  H.,  his  introduction  to  the 
Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  useful  character  of 

'  the  work,  230 ;  its  immense  circu- 
lation, 231. 

Horace^  the  Odes,  illustrated  by  parallel 
passages  from  Greek,  Roman,  and 
British  poets,  182. 

Howell,  his  Illustrations  of  Horace,  188 ; 
his  parallels  of  Horace  with  other 
writings,  190, 191, 192  ;  his  remarks 
on  the  custom  of  throwing  mould  on 
the  graye  at  Christian  funerab,  com- 
parison of  this  custom  with  one  de- 
tailed in  Horace,  193. 

Herodotus,  life  of,  by  Professor  Dahl- 
man,  255. 

Haydon,  remarks  on  his  melancholy 
death,  361. 

Hosiery  Trade,  present  position  of  it, 
401. 

HinchUff,  Mr.  J.,  his  excellent  engray- 
ing  of  Watt,  the  great  engineer,  402. 

History  of  the  Pwiyaub,  607 ;  extract 
from  this  work,  remarks  on  its  yari- 
ous  dynasties,  508  ;  cessions  of  terri- 
tory in  it  to  Great  Britain,  511. 


I. 


Isidoro,  San,  description  of  this  con- 
yent,  71. 

Ireland,  its  distressed  state,  149 ;  dimi- 
nution of  O'Connell's  rent,  opinions 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Sir  James 
Graham  on  distress,  152 ;  ejectments 
from  the  land,  153  ;  proposed  grant 
of  £400,000,  to  alleviate  distress,  166 ; 
destitution  in  its  yarious  proyinces, 
161 ;  further  accounts  of  same,  164  ; 
failure  of  potato  crop,  166 ;  yarious 
opinions  of  statesmen  on  Ireland,  166. 

Ilhutrations  of  the  Tragedies  of  ^schy. 
lus  and  Sophocles,  182-196. 

Inks,  sympathetic  description  of  them, 
894. 

Incumbent,  description  of  qualities  of  a 
yaluable  metropolitan  incumbent,  491. 


Key,  Professor,  his  paper  on  the  Lap 
and  Finn  Tongues,  111. 


Kirry  Bafominmr,,  ^^tsUUm.  from  ^s 
paper,  163. 

K^pel,  Captain,  Yob  i^otJtmnt  of  the  Ex- 
pedition to  Borneo,  196 ;  extract  frx>m 
this  work,  which  is  compiled  from 
Mr.  Brooke's  Journal,  198 ;  quotations 
from  this  work,  199,  200,  201,  &c. ; 
his  observations  on  the  defectiye  cha- 
racter of  the  Admiralty  charts,  his 
attack  on  the  Pirates  of  Murrundum, 
203 ;  takes  a  Prahu  ;  proceeds  to  Sa- 
rawak with  Mr.  Brooke,  204 ;  joins 
with  Mr.  Brooke  in  an  attack  on 
pirates,  205 ;  destroys  the  pirate  settle- 
ment, 206. 

L. 

Latham,  Dr.  R.  G.,  his  Theory  on  the 
Origin  of  the  Cimbri,  &c.,  109. 

Laufrence,  his  Lectures  show  that  the 
mingling  of  nations  renders  each  more 
productiye,  127. 

Llewelyn* s  Heir,  a  noyel,  134;  extract 
from  it,  135 ;  plot,  136 ;  extract,  137 ; 
curious  Welsh  custom,  138;  super- 
stitions  in  North  Wales,  140 ;  loye- 
spinning  in  Wales,  142  ;  description 
of  samphire  gathering,  142;  of  the 
well  of  St.  Winifred,  144;  of  the  pe- 
nitents at  the  well,  144;  legend  of 
St.  Winifred,  146 ;  final  extract  from 
this  work,  147. 

Luxembourg,  Great,  Railway,  Report 
presented  to  the  shareholders,  167 ; 
comparison  of  constructing  this  with 
Great  Western,  171 ;  towns  through 
which  this  railway  passes, — Brussels, 
Boitsfort,  Wayre,  Gembloux,  Namur, 
Ciney,  Rochfort,  Lecogne,  Neufcha- 
teau,  Arlon,  Marche,  Deulin,  Bas- 
togne,  Longlier,  Steinfurt,  Habbaye, 
Luxembourg,  173;  extension  frt>m 
Luxembourg  to  Metz,  by  Frisange, 
Thionyille,  Ukange,  173 ;  branch  to 
Tr^yes,  176;  great  adyantages  real- 
isable by  traffic  on  this  railroad,  176 ; 
map,  showing  its  connexion  with  the 
oyerland  route,  via  Constantinople, 
Trieste,  Venice,  Milan,  177;  lines 
now  making  in  connexion  yrith  it, 
178  ;  by  it  Trieste  may  be  reached  in 
a  day,  178. 

London,  Bishop  of,  his  singular  con- 
duct yrith  regard  to  the  living  of  St. 
James;  appointment  of  Mr.  Jack- 
son to  it ;  unsatis^tory  measure  to 
the  clergy  of  London,  216 ;  his  wvaX 
of  consideration  of  the  seryices  of  the 
clergy,  216 ;  appointment  of  his  son- 
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in-law  by  the  Archbishop  to  Lambeth, 

also  unsatis&ctory  to  the  clergy,  216. 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  his  Life  by  Roscoe, 

234. 
LandoTy   W.   S.,    his  "Works,    extracts 

from  them,  250,  254. 
Lyndsai/f   Sir  Coutts,  remarks  on  his 

poetry,  361. 
Lowell,  Mr.,  his  poems,  extracts  from 

them,  363-365. 
Lewis,  G.  H.,  ignorance  of  this  writer, 

374  ;  his  mistakes  on  Kant,  378 ;  on 

Hegel,   381 ;    his  yarious  blunders, 

382,  383. 
L(ice,  earliest  application  of  machinery 

to,  396. 

M. 


M€U)kay,   Mr.,   extracts  from  his  writ- 
ings, 368. 
Moffnetic  Rinffs,  totally  useless,  393. 

Novel,  modem,  crit^icism  on  it,  51. 

Nations,  complexion  of,  116;  similari- 
ties of  language,  120 ;  heads  of  people 
altered  by  oiyilization,  121 ;  isameness 
of  diseases  among  them,  127 ;  diver- 
sities of  form  among  them,  129 ;  doc- 
*  trine  of  independent  pairs  of  men  of 
different  origin  refuted,  132. 

Napier,  Mr.,  his  statement  of  Irish  dis- 
tress, 162. 

Namtk,  founder  of  the  Sikhs,  509. 


Makaheva,  principal  island  of  the  Mar- 
quesas, 19. 

Melville,  embarks  on  board  the  Dolly, 
deserts  his  ship  with  a  companion 
named  Toby,  when  arrived  at  the 
Marquesas,  his  adventures  with  the 
savages,  23 ;  with  Marhego,  Kory 
Kory,  and  others,  25;  his  descrip- 
tion of  a  Marquesan  beauty,  Faza- 
waz,  25  ;  escapes  from  the  Marquesas 
in  the  Julia,  34. 

Marquesas,  lovely  climate  of  these  is- 
lands, 28. 

Mamoo,  a  Marquesan,  description  of 
him,  29;  conversation  of  Mr.  Mel- 
ville with  him,  34. 

Marryatt,  Captain,  his  Peter  Simple,  53. 

March,  Earl  of,  his  opinions  on  grant 
to  Ireland,  155. 

Maunsell,  Mr.,  his  lawless  conduct  in 
resisting  expulsion  from  the  land,  157. 

Mail,  Dublin  Evening,  its  en-oneous 
statement,  158. 

Ma>c  Gregor,  his  commercial  statistics, 
167  ;  his  statement  of  money  in  joint 
stock  bank  companies,  168. 

Morris,  Captain,  his  Songs,  188. 

Marriages  in  Scotland,  their  shameful 
y     character,  218. 

Mehemet  Ali,  anecdotes  of  him,  261. 

Muskati,  Prince  Piickler,  his  easy  style, 
anecdote  of  him,  259 ;  his  censure  of 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  263;  thinks  he  has 
discovered  the  site  of  the  labyrinth, 
264;  his  account  of  Professor  Lep- 
sius,  265 ;  his  predilection  for  Egyp- 
tian architecture,  266 ;  his  account  of 
Mr.  Lowe,  267;  of  the  climate  of 
Berber,  268 ;  of  the  breeding  of  ani- 
mals, 268;  his  dialogue  with  Me- 
hemet Ali,  271. 


Overland  route  from  India,  quickest 
passage  by  Great  Luxembourg,  171 ; 
points  in  favour  of  passage  tiirough 
Belgium,  172;  method  in  which  it 
can  be  effected  to  Ostend  in  twenty-  ■ 
four  hours,  627  ;  reduction  of  Messrs. 
"Waghom's  two  routes,  by  means  of 
the  Great  Luxembourg,  527,  528. 

OutraMf  Lieut. -Colonel,  his  unjust  at- 
tacks on  Sir  Charles  Napier,  283 ;  de- 
ceived by  the  Ameers,  285 ;  his  seven- 
teen propositions  do  not  materially 
affect  Sir  C.  Napier,  286 ;  the  annex- 
ation of  Scinde  not  impolitic,  287. 

OgUvy,  Mrs.,  her  book  of  highland  min- 
strelsy, extracts  from  it,  366 ;  a  work 
of  high  imaginative  beauty. 

Odometer,  remarks  on  this  instrument, 
391. 

Omnibtis,  account  of  it,  393. 

Ordeal,  ancient  methods  of  protection 
from  it,  441. 


Pedro,  Don,  King  of  Spain,  Anecdote  of 
him,  68. 

Pritchard,  J.  C,  M.  D.,  his  Researches 
into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind, 
99 ;  his  Natural  History  of  Man,  98  ; 
his  description  of  the  African  races 
of  men,  99 ;  of  Abyssinia,  102 ;  of 
Egypt,  103;  affirms  that  the  Egyp- 
tians are  an  African  race,  104 ;  his  in- 
vestigation concerning  the  Hotten- 
tots,  106 ;  on  Eiu*opean  nations,  106 ; 
on  the  ligurians  and  Belgians,  107 ; 
on  the  Cimbri,  108 ;  Caledonians,  109  ; 
on  Wales,  110;  on  the  old  Italian 
nations,   on  the  Fins,    110;   of  the 
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Germani,  112 ;  of  the  Lithuaninn  and 
nations  bordering  on  Greece,  113 ; 
his  opinion  of  the  Felasgi,  113 ;  of  the 
Medo-Fersian  Empire,  114 ;  of  the 
Samoiede  nations,  115 ;  of  the  His- 
myarites  and  of  the  Jews,  115;  extract 
from  his  work,  124, 125, 128. 

Patta$,  his  remarks  on  domestic  ani- 
mals. Colonel  Hamilton  Smith  con- 
firms his  Theory,  126 ;  thinks  man- 
kind  descended  from  a  single  pair,  130. 

Pardoe,  Miss,  her  description  of  a  cu- 
rious German  ceremony,  147. 

Poweff  Rer.  Mr.,  his  statement  of  Irish 
distress,  162. 

Parkf  Mungo,  quotation  from  him,  195. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  influences  against  him, 
212 ;  does  nothing  for  his  own  party, 
212  ;  coimtry  in  fayour  of  his  return 
to  office,  214;  objections  to  a  Peel 
and  Russell  Cabinet,  220 ;  remarks 
on  his  system  of  taxation,  294 ;  his 
reply  to  the  merchants  of  Elbing,  295. 

Palmereton,  Lord,  difficulties  that  sur- 
round him  in  various  directions,  216. 

PrebendarieSf  remarks  on  the  rapacious 
character  of  some  of  them,  proposal 
to  restrict  them  to  their  Cathedral 
duties,  219. 

Purtoan  Durrah,  battle  of,  249.* 

Pasiloffia,  or  Universal  Language,  276  ; 
writers  on  this  subject.  Bishop  Wil- 
kins,  Des  Cartes,  Morho£P,  Leibnitz, 
Michaells,  Beck,  Dalgamo,  De  Murr, 
Vater,  &c.  277-281 ;  possibUity  of  its 
realization,  282. 

PekugO' Tyrrhenians f  the  inhabitants  of 
Etruria,  328. 

Patmoret  Coventry,  his  poems,  extracts 
from  them,  347. 

Petis,  reed,  feather,  and  steel,  account 
of  each,  394. 

Patonbrokers,  their  enormous  profits,  399 

Plumbago,  or  black-lead,  manufactory 
of  it,  402. 

PsyUi,  their  influence  over  snakes,  442. 

Pronation  in  the  Church,  abuses  of 
lay  patronage,  488;  length  of  ser- 
vice no  claim  to  promotion,  nor  high 
talent,  remarks  on  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Nott,  490 ;  irregularity  of  the 
distribution  of  patronage,  491 ;  course 
of  patronage  irrespective  of  the  man, 
respective  of  his  interest,  493 ;  me- 
thod proposed  by  the  Dublin  Univer- 
sity Review,  494. 

Parochial  Clergy  dissatisfled  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Episcopal  body  to  them, 
495  ;  a  general  statement  anticipated 
from  the  Bishops  with  regard  to  the 
law  of  patronage,  496. 


Quicksilver,  shower  of  it,  435. 


Reporter,  Southern,  its  statement  of  Irish 
distress,  164. 

Railways,  advance  of  them  promotes 
civilization,  171 ;  probable  religious 
consequences  from  them,  180 ;  their 
benefit  to  England,  182. 

RusseU,  Lord  John,  character  of  his  Ca- 
binet ;  symptoms  of  disunion ;  Ire- 
land a  difficulty  to  him,  213  ;  his  Ca- 
binet composed  of  literary  men,  215. 

Ruiyeet  Singh,  his  excesses,  510  ;  takes 
the  Koh-i-nur,  or  Hill  of  Light,  the 
well-known  diamond,  from  ShahShu- 
jah,  his  death,  511. 

Revelations  of  Austria,  by  M.  Koubra- 
kiewicz,  516 ;  exaggerations  of  this 
work,  517. 

S. 

Swan  River,  anecdote  of  a  native,  2. 

Scrqpe,  Poulet,  Esq.  M.  P.,  his  opinions 
on  Ireland,  166. 

Sharpe,  Samuel,  his  History  of  Egypt, 
extracts  from  it,  |233 ;  his  erroneous 
statement  of  the  character  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  234. 

Stokes,  Captain,  bay  named  after  him, 
Stokes'  Bay,  5 ;  wounded  by  the  sa- 
vages, 12 ;  appointed  to  sole  command 
of  the  Beagle,  14. 

Sturt,  Captain,  his  expedition  into  Cen- 
tral Australia,  16. 

Seville,  description  of  town,  70  ;  cathe- 
dral, singular  ceremony  in  it,  69 ; 
anecdote  of  a  gentleman  of  this  place, 
72 ;  inquisition  first  established  here, 
73. 

SIpain,  description  of  a  singular  custom 
in  this  country  on  the  eve  of  St. 
John,  71. 

Standard  Newspaper,  quotation  from  it, 
155. 

Stoddart,  Colonel,  account  of  him,  246. 

Schlegel,  A.  W.,  his  lectures  on  drama- 
tic art  and  literature,  his  high  accom- 
plishments in  language,  256. 

Stephens,  G.,  remarks  on  his  tragedies, 
352 ;  extracts  from  them,  354-360. 

Steel,  manufacture  of  it,  400. 

Salverte,  Eusebe,  his  life,  434 ;  his  ac- 
count of  figurative  expressions  strained, 
436 ;  his  explanation  of  oracles,  438. 

Surgical,  mechanical,  and  medical  treat- 
ment of  the  teeth,  by  James  Robin- 
son, extracts  from  this  work,  506. 
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T. 

Teneriffet  peak  of,  description  of,  2. 

Torment  Point,  discoYered  by  the  Bea- 
gle, 4. 

Typee,  a  tribe  in  the  Marquesas,  24. 

T(^oOf  description  of  this  ceremony,  32. 

Thorntonf  his  work  on  Oyer- population, 
quotations  from  it,  174,  175. 

The  Theologian^  character  of  this  work, 
238  ;  extracts  from  it,  239,  240. 

Turkistaun,  a  peep  into,  by  Captain  R* 
Burslem,  240 ;  description  of  the 
Dundun  Shikkun  Kotul,  or  Tooth- 
breaking  Pass,  241 ;  of  the  cayem  of 
Yeermalik,  241,  245. 

The  Conquest  of  Scinde,  by  Colonel 
Outram,  283. 

Trumbull,  Colonel  J.,  an  American,  his 
autobiography,  413  ;  description  of  a 
Mohegan  chief,  414 ;  introduced  to 
Mr.  Copley,  the  artist,  416  ;  becomes 
aide-de-camp  to  Washington,  418; 
proceeds  to  Europe  to  study  art,  first 
to  Paris,  then  to  England,  421 ;  in- 
troduced to  Mr.  West,  421 ;  becomes 
suspected  as  a  spy,  and  is  imprisoned, 
Mr.  West  intercedes  for  him  to  the 
king,  423;  liberated,  and  returns  to 
America,  423 ;  visits  England  a  se- 
cond time,  425 ;  his  account  of  Ma- 
dame de  Bonouil,  426;  yisits  Paris, 
his  difficulties  there,  431 ;  David,  the 
painter,  extricates  him  from  them, 
he  returns  to  America,  433. 

The  Occult  Sciences,  by  Eusebe  Salverte, 
434. 

Thaumaturgisis,  their  wonderful  skill, 
acquaintance  with  mechanic  princi- 
ples, 440;  their  influence  over  ani- 
mals, 441 ;  predictions  on  agriculture, 
444 ;  their  skill  as  electricians,  445 ; 
knowledge  of  chemical  bodies  added 
to  their  power,  446 ;  many  modem 
discoveries  possibly  known  to  them, 
though  mysteries  to  the  vulgar,  446  ; 
Christian  miracles  totally  different 
from  any  thing  they  ever  attempted, 
447. 

The  HorcUii,  a  tragedy,  extracts  from  it, 
512-515. 

The  Life  of  a  Beauty,  by  the  author  of 

"The  JUt,"  extract  from  it,  519. 
The  Westminster  and  Foreign  Quarterly 
Reviews,  their  union,  their  semi-ex- 
istence probably  brief,  520. 
The  flight  of  Gwynne,  a  tale  of  the 
Union,  by  Lever;   an  accurate  pic- 
ture of  life  in  Ireland,  522. 
The  Ransom,  a  tale  of  the  Thirteenth 
Centui7,  by  Miss  Laura  Jewry,  525. 


The  Poor  Cousin,  a  novel,  edited  by  the 
author  of  "The  Young  Baronet," 
extract  from  it,  525. 


U. 


UUman,  Professor,  his  work  on  the 
Worship  of  Genius  and  the  Distinc- 
tive Character  of  Christianity,  231 ; 
extracts  from  it,  232. 

Ure,  Dr.,  extract  from  his  work,  470. 

V. 

Victoria  River,  in  Australia,  11. 
Vindicator,  Tipperary,  quotation  from 
this  paper,  168. 

W. 

Wakley,  Mr.,  his  recommendation  of 
food  for  the  Irish,  156. 

Wickham,  Captain,  commands  the  Bea- 
gle, 1 ;  invalids  home,  14. 

White  Jack,  native  of  Australia,  accom- 
panies the  Beagle,  7. 

Wells,  M.  A.,  his  Picturesque  Antiqui- 
ties of  Spain,  59 ;  his  description  of 
a  ceremony  in  the  chapel  Del  Condes- 
table,  61 ;  of  the  Chartreuse  of  Mira- 
flores,  62 ;  of  the  royal  convent  of 
Las  Huelgas,  63 ;  of  the  bath  of  Flo- 
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